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TOBIAS  SMOLLETT,  M.D. 


BORN  1721— DIED  177L 


Tobias  Smollett  was  bom  near  Renton  in  Dum- 

0 

bartonshire;  and  the  earliest  portion  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic river,  which  he  has  so  happily  described  in  the 
Adventures  of  Humphrey  Clinker,  and  to  which  he  has 
given  a  classic  interest  by  the  Ode  to  Leven-  Water.  His 
family  was  ancient  and  respectable.  His  grandfather. 
Sir  James  Smollett,  of  Bonhill,  .was  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  parliameiat,  and  one .  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  Union.  His  father,  who  was  a  younger  son,  formed 
an  imprudent  marriage  at  an  early  ^ge ;  and  dying  in 
the  prime  of  life,  left  his  two  sons  and  a  daughter  with- 
out any  certain  provision.  Sir  James,  though  his  son 
had  married  without  his  consent,  does  not  appear  to 
have  extended  his  a^ger  to  his  innocent  descendants ; 
and  to  the  liberality  of  his  grandfather  Smollett  was 
indebted  for  an  education,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
raise  himself  to  so  distingnished  a  place  among  the 
writers  of  his  country* 

'He^was  educated  at  the  school  of  Dumbarton,  and 
afterward  removed  to  the  college  of  Glasgow,  where 
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he  occupied  himself  in  the  study  of  medicine ;  and,  as 
was  at  the  time  the  mode  of  professional  education,  was 
bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Gordon,  a  surgeon,  and  sub- 
sequently a  physician  of  that  city.  This  gentleman, 
it  is  said,  was  the  original  of  Potion  in  our  author's 
Roderick  Random.  The  tradition,  which  stiU  survives 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  reports  Smollett  to 
have  been  a  troublesome  and  irregular  apprentice,  and  a 
most  mischievous  stripling.  While  at  the  university, 
he  cultivated  his  taste  for  literature  with  considerable 
assiduity.  He  wrote  several  of  his  juvenile  poems,  and 
completed  a  tragedy  called  the  Regicide,  before  he  was 
eighteen.  After  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  thia  pky  was 
given  to  the  public.  It  had  been  offered  to  both  the 
theattes,  and  rejected.  The  author  iti  a  most  ii^Usi^ 
perate  preface,  in  which  he  satirizes  Garrick,  under  tbo 
name  of  Mehqmipij  profooooe  tha#-hiB--bti^aci  in  commit-' 
ting  his  work  to  the  press,  is  to  disgrace  the  stjig$--ma- 
nagers — "  to  shame  the  rcjgt^e*.'*— ^Neverwos'  a  purpose 
so  entirely  frustrated ;  no  reader  could^ver  sympathise 
in  the  resentment  of  Smollett,  or  fail  to  read  in  his  dtdl 
and  uninteresting  Scenes  the  perfect  vindication  o£  the 
conduct  he  condemned.  Of  this,  perhaps^  he  vm&  him-* 
self  eventually  convinced^  as  he  and  Gfarridk  were  sxU>» 
sequently  reconciled,  and  held  intercourse  of  kindness 
Witb  each  other. 

J  ■  ■  "  ' 

I 

» 

On  the  death  of  his  grandfather  j  when  he  wasb^oraa 
entirely  dependant  on  his  own  exertions,  he  left  Glasgow 
for  London ;  and  in  1741,  procured  the  situation  of  sur- 
geon's mate  on  board  a  ship  of  the  line,  which  sailed 
in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Garthagena.  Hin  de- 
scription of  the  discomforts  of  a  sea.life,  which  be  psinted 
in  Roderick  Random  with  so  imuch  truth,  and  for  which 
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lie  derived  hk  niaterials  from  personal  experience,  is 
sflM  to  have  attracted  the  public  atbntion  to  the  eom- 
fort  of  the  navy,  and  to  have  originated  many  excellent 
regulations  for  the  better  accommodalion  of  the  officers^ 
and  sailors.  He  relinquished  his  nautical  appoiEftment 
before  the  ship  returned  to  England,  and  lived  for  soihe 
time  in  Jamaica,  where  he  formed  an  acqtndntance  with' 
Miss  Anne  Lascelles,  the  lady  whom  he  subsequently 
married.     >  .    i 

t 

On  returning  to  London,  in  1746,  he  published 
AdvicCy  a  political  Satire^  which  obtained  him  neither 
&me  or  profit ;  and  wrote  an  opera  called  Akeste^  which 
was  accepted  by  R£ch,  the  maii^er  pf  Covent  Garden^ 
but  i^ver  produced.  For  this  piece  Handel  composed 
the  music ;  but  finding  that  no  use  was  to  be  made  of 
his  production,  he  adapted  it  to  Dryden's  Lesser  Od<6| 
for  St.  Cecilia's  day.  ^ 

In  the  following  year  Smollett  married.  His  wife 
was  promised  a  fortune  of  three  thoui^u^id  pounds-;  but 
of  this  supi,  after  an  expensive  lawsuit,  he  obtained 
but  a  small  part ;  and  being  6bliged  to  have  recourse 
to  other  sources  of  emolument,^  he  applied  himself  to 
literature  as  his  profession,  and  in  1748,  published  his 
Roderick  Randomythe  &r^  and  most  populair  of  his  novels. 

Two  years  afterward  he  visited  Paris,  and  during  hk 
residence  in  that  dissipated  metropolis,  collected  the 
materials  of  scenery  and  character  which  he  has  so  skil* 
fulty  anployed  in  Peregrine  Pickle.  This  novel,  inde^ 
pendent  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  was  indebted'  for  much  of 
its  populanty  to  two  striking  and  highly  interf»»tihg> 
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episodes^  the  one,  relating  the  Adventures  of  a  Lady  of 
Quality  J  and  which  Lady  Vane  herself  is  said  to  have 
communicated ;  the  other,  A  Description  of  an  Enter- 
tainment after  the  Manner  of  the  Ancients,  in  which, 
under  the  disguise  of  a  republican  doctor  of  medicine. 
Dr.  Akenside  was  represented  as  the  pedantic  host 
After  his  return  from  France,  he  procured,  the  degree  of 
M.  D«,  and  attempted  to  establish  himself  at  Bath  as  a 
physician.  This  endeavour  was  without  success ;  and 
returning  to  London,  he  resimied  the  profession  of  an 
author. 

He  now  fixed  his  residence  at  Chelsea,  and  pul>lished 
4n  succession  a  collection  of  works,  of  which  those 
that  were  born  of  his  own  fancy  and  observation  will 
never  lose  their  interest  with  the  public,  as  long  as  the 
principles  of  human  nature  are  unchanged,  and  man  is  si 
subject  of  regard  and  curiosity  toman.  In  1754,  he 
produced  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  and  a  Compendium 
of  Voyages  and  Travels ;  in  1762,  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves, 
which  he  wrote  in  prison,  while  confined  for  publishing 
a  libel  on  Admiral  Knowles.  In  the  following  year  he 
again  attempted  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  was  the 
successful  author  of  a  farce  called  the  Reprisals. 

.  Smollett  was  the  original  projector  of  the  Critical 
Review,  and  continued  the  principal  manager  of  it,  till 
the  illness  produced  by  his  extreme  afBiction  on  the  death 
of  his- daughter,  obl^d  him  to  seek  the  relief  of  other 
scenes  and  new  objects  ai^d  associations.  As  conductor 
of  the  Review,  which  was  intended  to  advocate  Lord 
Bute's  administration, -  he  missed,  the  reward  which  he 
anticipated  from  those  whom  he  eulogized  and  defended^ 
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and  became  involved  in  all  the  innumerable  solicitudes 
of  controversy,  and  the  bitterness  of  animositiy  with  thos^ 
whom  he  ridiculed  and  condemned.  In  the  service  of 
his  political  party  he  was  not  content  with  swaying  the 
engine  of  the  Review  alone,  but  wrote  the  Adventures  of 
an  il/om,  in  the  support  of  the  same  cause.  He  also  set 
on  foot  The  Briton^  a  periodical  paper,  designed  like 
the  others  to  raise  the  popularity  of  the  minister,  and  of 
which  he  wrote  the  first  and  several  subsequent  papers. 
This  publication,  provoked  the  reply  of  The  North  Briton. 
Wilkes,  the  author  of  the  latter  paper,  had  long  been 
the  friend  of  Smollett ;  but  that  intimacy  was  dissolved 
by  the  .virulence  of  that  party  spirit,  of  which  they  were 
tlie  contending  organs ;  and  it  was  never  after  reunited. 

Our  author's  works  were  now  rapidly  multiplied,  and 
were  not  always  of  a  kind  to  add  to  his  reputation.  He 
who  writes  for  bread,  exhausts  the  spirits  that  are  neces- 
sary to  give  animation  and  vigour  to  his  writings ;  and 
suppresses  the  powers  of  originality  and  invention  by  the 
fatigue  of  continued  labours  and  the  w;eight  of  imposed 
and  uncongenial  tasks.  He  translated  Gil  BlaSj  Don 
Quisotte,  TelemachuSy  and  the  Prose  Works  of  Voltaire. 
He  wrote  2i  History  of  England,  which  appeared  in  1757, 
and  which,  though  at  one  time  eminently  popular,  was 
completed  in  fourteen  months.  He  published  his  Tra- 
t>els  in  France  and  Italy.  In  these  countries  he  had 
resided  two  years,  after .  the  loss  of  his  child ;  and  the 
volumes  afford  a  most  .dreary  and  melancholy  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  author  s  mind.  Soon  after  his  return 
from  Italy  he  visited  Scotland,  and  renewed  his  attach- 
ment with  his  early  friends  and  relations ; ,  but  as  his 
constitution^ill  required  a  more  mild  and  steady  climate, 
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he  was  again  recommeiided  to  leturn  to  die  cootmtet. 
His  family  endeavoured  to  procure  for  kim  the  aituatidii 
of  consul  at  Nice,  Naples,  or  Leghorn ;  but  tl^  failed 
in  their  application.  Smollett  had  written  for  mifaistexs^ 
and  he  had  written  against  them ;  so  that  he,  perhaps^ 
could  justly  lay  claim  to  little  from  persons  in  authority, 
on  account  of  the  exertion  that  he  had  made  in  their 
favour :  hxA  he  had  amused  thousands  by  the  efforts  of 
his  wit  and  fancy ;  he  was  a  distinguished  ornament  to 
his  country :  he  had  learning  and  genius :  he  was,  with 
many  errors  of  temper,  really  virtuous  and  honest :  he  was 
weak  and  afflicted ;  and  it  is  a  distressing  recollection  to  * 
call  to.  mind  his  friends'  vain  solicitations  in  his  favour ; 
and  reflect  that  he  to  whom  we  are  all  indebted  for  so  many 
hours  of  agreeable  occupation,  and  for  no  small  portion 
of  knowledge,  should  in  the  days  of  his  premature  de- 
cline, have  been  oompelled  to  ask,  what  the  obduracy  of 
power  was  not  niild  enough  to  grant. — Like  Cervantes, 
he  was  admired  and  deserted ;  and  abandoned  to  die  in 
a  foreign  country,  without  Bjxy  assistance  or  regard  from 
the  ungrateful  world,  to.  whose  gratification  his  talents 
had  been  so  successfully  dedicated.  In  1770,  he  again 
departed  for  Italy,  trusting  to  his  own  genius  to  supply 
the  funds  which  were  requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  residence  abroad.  The  last  exertions  of  his  imagit 
nation,  when  exhausted  by  sickness,  poverty,  and  sorrow, 
produced  the  vigorous,  diversified,  and  lively  tale  ci 
Humphrey  Clinker  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
after  its  publication,  the  author  died  at  Leghorn,  in  the 
fi%*first  year  of  his  age,  near  which  town  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  with  an  epitaph  written  by 
his  friend  Dr.  Armstrong.     ^ 
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§  I.  State  of  the  nation  immediately  after  the  Revolution^  II.  Ac- 
count of  the  new  ministry — §  III.  The  convention  converted  into 
a  parliament — §  IV.  Mutiny  in  the  army — §  V.  The  coronation, 
and  abolition  of  hearth-money — §  VI.  The  commons  vote  a  sum 
of  money  to  indemnify  the  Dutch — §  VII.  William's  efforts  in  fa- 
vour of  the  dissenters — §  VIII.  Act  for  a  toleration— §  IX.  Vio- 
lent disputes  about  the  bill  for  a  comprehension — §  X.  The  com- 
mons address  the  king  to  summon  a  convocation  of  the  clergy — 
§  XI.  Settlement  of  the  revenue— §  XII.  The  king  takes  umbrage 
at  the  proceedings  of  the  whig  party — §  XIII.  Heats  and  animo- 
sities about  the  bill  of  indemnity  recommended  by  the  king — 
%  XIV.  Birth  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester— %  XV.  Affairs  of  the 
continent — §  XVI.  War  declared  against  France — §  XVII.  Pro- 
ceedings in  the  convention  of  Scotland,  of  which  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  is  chosen  president — §  XVI II.  Letters  to  the  conven- 
tion from  king  William  and  king  James — §  XIX.  They  recognise 
the  authority  of  king  William — §  XX.  They  vote  the  crown  va- 
cant, and  pass  an  act  of  settlement  in  favour  of  William  and  Mary 
— §  XXI.  They  appoint  commissioners  to  make  a  tender  of  the 
crown  to  William^  who  receives  it  on  the  conditions  they  propose 
— §  XXII.  Enumeration  of  their  grievances.  The  covnention  is^ 
declared  a  parliament,  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton  king's  commis- 

.  sioner — §  XXIII.  Prelacy  abolished  in  that  kipgdom.  The  Scots 
dissatisfied  with  the  king's  conduct--§  XXIV.  Violent  disputes  in 
th?  Scotch  parliament — §  XXV.  Which  is  adjourned.  A  remon- 
strance presented  to  the  king — §  XXVI.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh 
besieged  and  taken — §  XXVII.  The  troops  of  king  William  de- 

■  feated  at  kiUycrankie-^§  XXVIII.  King  James'  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  French  kingr— §  XXIX.  Tyrconnel  temporizes  with 
kint  William — §  XXX.  James  arrives  in  Ireland— §  XXXI.  Issues 
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five  proclamations  at  Dublin — §  XXXII.  Siege  of  Londonderry — 
§  XXXIII.  The  inhabitants  defend  themselves  with  surprising 
courage  and  perseverance — §  XXXIV.  Cruelty  of  Rosene,  the 
French  general — §  XXXV.  The  place  is  relieved  by  Kirke — 
§  XXXVI .  The  Inniskilliners  defeat  and  take  general  Maccarty — 
I  XXXVII.  Meeting  of  the  Irish  parliament— §  XXXVIII.  They 
repeal  the  act  of  settlement — §  XXXIX.  Pass  an  act  of  attainder 
against  absentees — §  XL.  James  coins  base  money.  The  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  cruelly  oppressed — §  XLI.  Their  churches  are 
seized  by  the  Catholics,  and  they  are  forbid  to  assemble  on  pain 
of  death — §  XLII.  Admiral  Herbert  worsted  by  the  French  fteet, 
in  an  engagement  near  Bantrj-bay — §  XLIII.  Divers  sentences 
and  attainders  reversed  in  parliament-— §  XLIV.  Inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  miscarriages  in  Ireland— '§  XLV.  Bills  passed  in  this 
session  of  parliament.  ^ 

§  L  The  constitution  of  England  had  now  assumed  a 
new  aspect.  The  maxim  of  hereditary,  indefeasible 
right,  was  at  length  renounced  by  a  free  parliauoient. 
The  power  of  the  crown  was  acknowledged  to  flow  from 
no  other  fountain  than  that  of  a  contract  with  the  peo- 
ple. Allegiance  and  protection  were  declared  reciprocal 
ties  depending  upon  each  other.  The  representatives 
of  the  nation  made  a  regular  claim  of  rights  in  behalf 
of  their  constituents ;  and  William  IIL  ascended  the 
throne  in  consequence  of  an  express  capitulation  with 
the  people.  Yet,  on  this  occasion,  the  zeal  of  the  par- 
liament towards  their  deliverer  seems  to  have  overshot 
their  attachment  to  their  own  liberty  and  privileges :  or 
at  ItHst  they  neglected  the  fairest  opportunity  that  ever 
6ccurred,  to  retrench  those  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  to 
which  they  imputed  all  the  late  and  former  calamities 
of  the  kingdom*  Their  new  monarch  retained  the  old 
regal  power  over  parliaments  in  its  full  extent.  He 
was  left  at  liberty  to  convoke,  adjourn,  prorogue,  and 
dissolve  them  at  his  pleasure.  He  wa^  enabled  to  in- 
fluence elections,  and  oppress  corporations.  He  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  choosing  his  own  council ;  of  nomi- 
nating all  th^  great  officers  of  the  state,  and  of  the  house- 
hold, of  the  army,  the,  navy,  and  the  church.     He  f^- 
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served  the  absolute  command  of  the  militia  :  so  that  he 
remained  nmster  of  all  the  initruments  and  engines  of 
corruption  and  violence,  without  any  other  restraint  than 
his  own  moderation,  and  prudent  regard  to  the  claim 
.  of  rights,  and  principle  of  resistance  on  which  the  revo- 
lution was  founded.  In  a  word,  .the  settlement  was 
finished  with  some  precipitation,  before  the  plan  had 
l>een  properly  digested  and  matured ;  and  this  will  be 
the  case  in  every  establishment  formed  upon  a  sudden 
emergency  in  the  face  of  opposition.  It  was  obs^ved, 
that  the  king,  who  was  made  by  the  people,  had  it  in 
his  power  to  rule  without  them ;  to  govern jwrc  divim^ 
though^  he  was  created  jwre  humano:  and  that,  though 
the  change  proceeded  from  republican  spirit,  the  set- 
tlement was  built  upon  tory  maxims ;  for  the  execution 
of  his  government  continued  still  independent  of  his 
commission,  while  his  oWii  per&oii  remaiiied  sacred  and 
inviolable.  The  prince  of  Orange  had  been  invited  to 
England  by  a  coalition  of  parties^  united  by  a  common 
sense  of  danger :  but  this  tie  was  no  sooner  broken  than 
they  flew  asunder,  and  each  resumed  its  original  bias. 
Their  mutual  jealousy  and  rtocour  revived,  and  was 
heated  by  dispute  Into  intemp^ate  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 
Those  who  at  first  acted  from  principles  of  patriotism 
were  insensibly  waited  into  partisans ;  and  king  Wil- 
liam soon  found  himself  at  ^e  h^ad  of  a  faction.  As 
he  had  beto  bred  a  Caivinistj  arid  always  expressed  ati 
abhorrence  of  i^piritual  petsedutioft,  the  Presbjrteriaris, 
Imd  oth^r  Protestant  dii^senters,  considered  him  as  thdr 
peculiar  protecftor,  and  entered  into  his  interests  with 
the  most  sseakms  fervour  arid  assiduity.  For  the  same; 
reasons,  th^  fri^ds  of  the  church  became  jeal6us  of  his 
proceedings,  and  employed  all  their  influence,  first  in 
op|>osing  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  afterward  in 
thwasrtkig  his  measures.  Their  party  was  es{)oused  by 
all  the  friends  of  the  lineal  succession  ^  by  the  Romari 
embolics;  by  those  who  were  personally  attached  to 
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the  late  king ;  and  by  such  as  were  dia^sted  by  the 
conduct  and  personal  deportment  of  Williawi  since  his 
arrivai  in  England.  They  observed,  that,  contrary  to 
his  declaration,  he  had  plainly  aspired  to  the  crown,  and 
treated  his  father-in-law  with  insolence  and  rigour :  that 
his  army  contained  a  number  of  foreign  Papists,  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics  whom 
James  had  employed :  that,  the  reports  so  industriously 
circulated  about  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the 
treaty  with  France  for  enslaving  England,  and  the  mur- 
der of  the  earl  of  Essex,  reports  countenanced  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  now  appeared  to  be  without  founda- 
tion :  that  the  Dutch  troops  remained  in  London,  while 
the  English  forces  were  distributed  in  remote  quarters : 
that  the  prince  declared  the  first  should  be  kept  about 
his  person,  and  the  latter  sent  to  Ireland  :  that  the  two 
*  houses,  out  of  complaisance  to  William,  had  denied  their 
late  sovereign  the  justice  of  being  heard  in  his  own  de- 
fence :  and  that  the  Dutch  had,  lately  interfered  with 
the  trade  of  London,  which  was  already  sensibly  dimi- 
nished. These  were  the  sources  of  discontent,  swelled 
up  by  the  resentment  of  some  noblemen,  and  other  indi- 
viduals, disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  profit  and  pre- 
ferment. 

§  IL  William  began  his  reign  with  a  proclamation,' 
for  confirming  all  Protestants  in  the  offices  which  they 
enjoyed  on  the  1st  day  of  December:  then  he  chose 
the  members  of  his  council,  who  were  generally  staunch 
to  his  interest,  except  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,**  and  these  were  admitted  in 
compliance  to  the  church-party,  which  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  provoke.      Nottingham   and  Shrewsbury 

*  Somers'B  Cc^lection.  Reresby.  Burnet. 
^  The  counicU  consisted  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  the  archbishop  of  Canterhary, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  marquisses  of  Halifsix  and  WinchesCer,  the  earls  of  Hanby 
and  lindsey,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Middlesex,  Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Bedford,  Bath; 
Macclesfield,  and  Nottingham ;  the  viscounts  Fauconberg,  Mordaunt,  Newport, 
Liunley  j  UieJosds  Wharton,  Montague,  Delamere,  ChurchitI ;  Mr.  Bentiinek,  Mr. 
Sidney,  sir  Robert  Howard,  sir  Henry  Capel,  Mr.  Powle,  Mr.  Russel,  Mr.  Hamb- 
den,  and  Mr.  Boscawen. 
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were  appointed  secretaries  of  state :  the  privy Hseal  was 
bestowed  upon  the  marquis  of  Halifax:   the  earl  of 
Danby  was  created  president  of  the  council.      These 
two  noblemen  enjoyed  a  good  share  of  the  king's  confi- 
dence, and  Nottingham  was  considerable  as  bead  of  the 
church-party:   but  the  chief  fevourite  was  Bentincfc, 
first  commoner  on  the  list  of  privy-counsellors,  as  well 
as  groom  of  the  stole  and  privy-purse.     D'Auverquerque 
was  made  master  of  the  horse,  Zuylestepi  of  the  robes, 
and  Schomberg  of  the  ordnance ;  the  treasury,  admi- 
ralty, and;  chancery,  were  put  in  commission ;  twelve  able 
judges  were  chosen ;''  and  the  diocess  of  Salisbury  being 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Ward,  the  king,  of  his  own 
firee  motion,  filled  it  with  Burnet,  who  had  been  a  zeal- 
ous stickler  for  his  interest ;  and  in  a  particular  man- 
ner,   instrumental  in   effedting  the  revolution.      San- 
croft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  refused  to  consecrate 
this  ecclesiastic,  though  the  reasons  of  his  refusal  are 
not  specified;  but,  being  a,fraid.  of  incurring  the  penal- 
ties of  a  premunire,  he  granted  a  commission  to  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  three  other  suffragans,  to  per- 
form that  ceremony.     Burnet  was  a  ptelate  of  some 
parts,  and  great  industry;  moderate  in  his  notions  of 
church-discipline,  inquisitive,  meddling,  vain,  and  cre- 
dulous.    In  consequence  of  having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  late  king,  he  had  retired  to  the  continent, 
and  fiixed  his  residence  in  Holland,  where  he  was  natu- 
ralized>  and  attached  himself  to  the  interest  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  who  consulted  him  about  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land.    He  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  prince's  manifesto, 
and  vn*ote  some  other  papers  and  pamphlets  in  defence 
of  his  design.     He  was  demanded  of  the  States,  by  the 
English  ambassador,  as  a  Brifi^h.fugitive,  outlawed  by 
king  James,  and  excepted  in  the  act  6f  indemnity :  ne- 
vertheless, he  came  over  with  William,  in  quality  of  his 

c  sir  John  Holt  was  appointed  lord-chief-justiice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  sir 
Henry  PoUexfen  of  the  common  pleas :  the  earl  of  Devonshire  was  made  lord* 
steward  of  the  household,  and  the  earl  of  Dorset  lord* chamberlain.— Ralph. 
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diaplain;  and,  by  his  mtrigues,  ocmtributed  in  some 
measure  to  the  success  of  that  expedition.    The  piinci- 
pal  individuals  that  composed  this  ministry  have  been 
characterized  in  the  history  of  the  preceding  reigns. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  fine  talents,  the 
..  vivacity,  the  flexibility  of  Halifax ;  the  plausibility,  the 
enterprisii^  genius,  the  obstinacy  of  Danby ;  the  pomp-- 
ous  eloquence,  the  waimth,  and  ostentation  of  Notting- 
ham ;  the  probity  and  popularity  of  Shrevirsbury.     Go- 
dolphin,  now  brought  into  the  treasury,  was  modest, 
silent^  sagacious,  and  upright.     Mordaunt,  appointed 
first  commissioner  of  diat  board,  and  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Monmouth,  was  open,  generous,  and  a  republi- 
can in  his  principles.     Delamere,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, promoted  in  the  sequel  to  the  rank  of  earl  of 
Warrington,  was  close  and  mercenary.   Obsequiousness, 
fidelity,  and  ^attachment  to  his  master,  composed  the 
character  of  Bentinck,  whom  the  king  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  Portland.     The  English  fttvourite, 
Sidney,  was  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  possessed  of  the 
most  engaging  talents   for  conversation  and  pivate 
firiendship,  but  rendered  unfit  for  public  business  by  in- 
dolence and  inattention.     He  was  ennobled  and  after- 
ward created  earl  of  Romney ;  a  title  which  he  enjoyed 
with  several  successive  posts  of  profit  and  importance. 
The  stream  of  honour  and  preferment  ran  strong  in  fa- 
vour of  the  whigs,  and  this  appearance  of  partiality 
confinned  the  suspicion  and  resentment  of  the  opposite 
party. 

§  lU.  The  first  resokdion  taken  in  the  new  council 
was  to  convert  the  convention  into  a  parliament,  that 
the  new  settlement  might  be  strengthened  by  a  legal 
sanction,  which  was  now  supposed  to  be  wanting,  as  the 
assembly  had  not  been  convoked  by  the  king's  writ  of 
summons.  The  experiment  of  a  new  election  was 
deemed  too  hazardous :  therefore,  the  council  determined 
that  the  king  should,  by  virtue  of  his  own  authority. 
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d^Kige  the  conyention  into  a  parliament,  by  going  to 
the  house  of  peers  with  llie  usual*  state  of  a  sovereign, 
and  pronouncing  a  speech  from  the  throne  to  both 
houses.  This  expedient  was  accordingly  practised/  He 
assure'drthem  he  should  never  take  any  step  that  would 

^  ThiB  eiperiment  was  attended  with  an  insnimoimtable  abevrdi^.    If  tke  ma- 
jority of  liie  convention  could  not  grant  a  legal  sanction  to  the  establishment  they 
had  made,  they  could  nerer  invest  the  prince  of  Orange  with  a  just  right  to  ascend, 
the  throne }  for  they  could  not  give  what  they  had  no  right  to  bestow :  and  if  he 
ascended  the  throne  without  a  just  title,  he  could  have  no  right  to  sanctify  that 
asses^ly  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation.    When  the  peQ{de  axe  obliged,  by  ty- 
xanny,  or  other  accidents,  to  have  recourse  to  the  first  principles  of  socie^,  namely, 
th«r  own  preservation,  in  electing  a  new  severely,  it  will  deserve  consideratUm, 
whether  that  choice  is  to  be  effected  by  the  majority  of  a  parliament  which  has 
been  dissolved,  indeed  by  sAy  parliament  whatsoever,  or  by  the  body  of  the  nation 
assembled  in  commtmities,  corporatiims,  by  tribes,  or  centuries,  to  signi^  their 
assent  or  dissent  with  respect  to  the  person  proposed  as  their  sovereign.  This  kind 
«f  election  might  be  att^ided  with  great  incoBveiiience  and  difficulty^  bat  then 
cannot  possibly  be  avoided  when  the  constitution  is  dissolved,  by  setting  aside  the , 
lineal  succession  to  the  throne.    The  constttotion  of  England  is  founded  on  a  par- 
liament consisting  of  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  but  when  there  is  no  longer  a 
king,  the  parliament  is  defective,  and  the  constitutioii  impaired :  the  members  of 
the  lower  house  are  the  representatives  of  the  people,  expressly  chosen  to  maintain 
the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  sworn  to  support  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
as  well  as  jthe  liberties  of  the  nation ;  bat  though  they  are  elected  to  maintain,  they . 
have  no  power  to  alter  the  constitution.     When  the  king  forfeits  the  allegiance  of 
his  subjects,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  dethrone  him,  the  power  of  so  doing  can- 
not possibly  reside  in  the  xepresentatives,  who  are  chosen,  under  certain  limita> 
tions,  for  the  purposes  of  a  legislature  which  no  longer  exists ;  their  power  is  of 
coarse  at  an  end,  and  they  are  reduced  to  a  level  widi  other  individasDs  that  con- 
stitute the  community.     The  right  of  altering  the  constitution,  therefore,  or  of  de- 
▼ilM^g  from  the  estaolished  poractice  of  inheritance  in  regard  to  (ike  succession- of 
the  ctown,  is  inherent  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  every  individual  has  an  equak 
right  to  hhKshare  in  the  general  determination,  whether  his  opinion  be  signmed 
by  viva  voce,  or  by  a  representative  whom  he  appoints  and  instructs  for  that  pur- 
pose.    It  may  be  suggested,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  raised  to  the  throne 
without  any  convulsion,  or  any  such  difficulties  and  inconveniences  as  we  have 
affirmed  to  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  measure  of  that  nature.    To  this 
remark  we  answer,  that  mce  tlie  revr^tion,  these  kingdoms  have  been  divided 
and  harassed  by  violent  and  implacable  (actions,  that  eagerly  seek  the  destructiim 
of  each  other :  that  they  have  been  exposed  to  plots,  conspiracies,  insurrections, 
civil  wars,  and  successive  rebellions,  which  have  not  been  defeated  and  quelled 
without  vast  effusion  of  blood,  infinite  mischief,  calamity,  and  expense  to  the  na- 
tidm :  that  they  are  still  subjected  to  all  those  alarms  and  dangers  which  are  en- 
gendered by  a  disputed  title  to  the  throne,  and  the  efforts  of  an  artful  pretender  : 
uiat  they  are  necessarily  wedded  to  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  "and  their  interest 
sacrificed  to  foreign  connexions,  from  which  they  can  never  be  disengaged.    Per- 
haps aU  these  calamities  might  have  been  prevented,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
pnace  of  Orange.    King  James,  without  £(xrfeitiiig  the  crown,  might  have  been 
laid  under  such  restrictions,  that  it  would  not  have  been  in  his  power  to  tyrannize 
over  his  subjects,  either  in  spirituals  or  tempon^.  The  power  oi  (he  militia  might 
have  been  vested  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  as  well  as  the  nomination  of 
persons  to  fill  the  great  offices  of  the  church  and  state,  and  superintend  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  administration,  in  the  application  of  the  public  money ;  a  law  might 
have  passed  for  annual  parliaments,  and  the  king  might  have  been  deprived  of  his 
pow«r  to  convoke>  adjonm,  prozogne,  and  dissolve  them  at  his  pleasure.    Had 
these  measures  been  taken,  the  kiogmust  have  been  absolutely  disabled  from  em- 
ploying ei<her  force  or  corruption  in  the  prosecution  of  arbitrary  designs,  and  the 
people  must  have  been  fairly  represented. in  a  rotation  of  parliamonts,  whose 
power  and  iafluence  would  have  been  but  of  one  year*s  duration.  • 
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diminish  the  good  opinion  they  had  conceived  of  his  in- 
tegrity. He  told  them  that  Holland  Was  in  such  a  situ- 
ation as  required  their  immediate  attention  and  assist- 
ance ;  that  the  posture  of  affairs  at  home  likewise  de- 
manded their  serious  consideration :  that  a  good  settle- 
ment was  necessary,  not.  only  for.  th^ -establishment  of 
domestic  pej^ce^  but  also  for  the  support  of  the  Protes- 
tant interest  abroad :  that  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  too 
critically  situated  to  admit  the  least  delay  in  the  delibe- 
rations :  he  therefore  begged  they  would  be  speedy  and 
effectual,  in  concerting  such  measures  as  should  be 
judged  indispensably  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.  The  commons  returning  to  their  house,  imme- 
diately passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  and  made 
an  order  that  his  speech  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. After  the  throne  had  been  declared  vacant  by  a 
small  majority  of  the  peers,  those  who  opposed  that 
measure  had  gradually  withdrawn  themselves  from  the 
house,  so  that  very  few  remained  but  such  as  were  de- 
voted to  the  new  monarch.  These,  therefpre,  brought 
in  a  bill  for  preventing  all  disputes  concerning  the  pre- 
sent parliament.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Hambden,  in 
llie  lower  house,  put  the  question.  Whether  a  king, 
elected  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  com- 
mons assembled  at  Westminster,  coming  to  and  consult- 
ing with  the  said  lords  and  commons,  did  not  make  as 
complete  a  parliament,  and  legislative  power  and  au- 
thority, as  if  the  said  king  should  cause  new  elections 
to  be  made  by  writ?  Many  members  affirmed,  th^t 
the  king's  writ  was  as  necessary  as  his  presence  to  the 
being  of  a  legal  parliament ;  and,  as  the  convention 
was  defective  in  this  particular,  it  could  not  be  vested 
with  a  parliamentary  authority  by  any  management 
whatsoever.  The  whigs  replied,  that  the  essence  of  a 
parliament  consisted  in  the  meeting  and  co-ojperation  of 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  and  that  it  was  not  ma- 
terial whether  they  were  convoked  by  writ  or  by  letter ; 
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they  proved  this  assertion  by  exaifiples  -  deduced  from 
the  histoiy  of.  England :  they  observed,  that  a  new  elec- 
tion would  be  attended  with  great  trouble,  expense,  and 
loss  of  time ;  and  that  such  delay  might  prove  fatal  to 
the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  the  allies 
on  the  continent.  In  the  midst  of  this  debate,  the  bill 
was  brought  down  from  the  lords,  and  being  read,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  make  some  amendments. 
These,  were  no  sooner  made  than  the  commons  sent  il 
back  to  the  upper  house,  and  it  immediately  received 
the  royal  assent.  By  this  act,  the  lords  and  commons, 
assembled.at  Westminster,  were  declared  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  to  all  intents  and  purposes :  it  likewise 
ordained,  that  the  present  act,  and  all  other  acts  to 
which  the  royal  assent  should  be  given  before  the  ,next 
prorogation,  should  be  understood  and  adjudged  in  law 
to  begin  on  the  13th  day  of  February :  that  the  mem- 
bers, instead  of  the  old  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy, should  take  the  new.  oath  incorporated  in  this  act, 
under  the  ancient  penalty ;  and,  that  the  present  parlia- 
ment should  be  dissolved  in  the  usual  manner.  Imme- 
diately after  this  transaction,  a  warm  debate  arose  in 
the  house  of  commons  about  the  revenue,  which  the 
courtiers  alleged  had  devolved  with  the  crown  upon 
William,  at  least  during  the  life  of  James ;  for  which 
term  the  greatest  part  of  it  had  been  granted.  The 
members  in  the  opposition  affirmed,  that  these  grants 
were  vacated  with  the  throne;  and  at  length  it  yyas 
voted,  that  the  revenue  had  expired.  Then  a  motion 
was  made,  that  a^  revenue  should  be  settled  on  the  king 
and  queen ;  and  the  house  resolved  it  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  While  they  deliberated  on  this  af- 
fair they  received  a  message  from  his  majesty,  import- 
ing that  the  late  king  had  set  sail  from  Brest  with  an 
armament  to  invade  Ireland.  They  forwith  resolved  to 
assist  his  majesty  with  their  lives  and  fortunes :  they 
voted  a  temporary  aid  of  420,000/.  to  be  levied  by 
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numthly  assessments;  and  both  houses  waited  on  the 
king,  to  signify  this  resolution.  But  this  unanimity  did 
not  take  place,  till  several  lords,  spiritual  as  well  as  tem* 
poral,  had,  rather  than  take  the  oaths,  absented  them- 
selves from  parliament.  The  nonjunng  prelates  were, 
Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Turner,  bishop  of 
Ely,  Lake,  of  Chichester,  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
White,  of  Peterborough,  Lloyd,  of  Norwich,  Thomas, 
of  Worcester,  and  Frampton,  of  Gloucester. .  The  tern- 
poral  peers  who  refused  the  oath  were,  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  the  earls  of  Clarendon,  Litchfield,  Exeter, 
Yarmouth,  and  Stafford ;  the  lords  Griffin  and  Stawel. 
Five  of  the  bishops  withdrew  themselves  from  the  house 
at  one  time ;  but,  before  they  retired,  one  of  the  num* 
ber  moved  for  a  bill  of  toleration,  and  another  of  com- 
prehension,  by  which  moderate  dissenters  might  be  re- 
conciled to  the  church,  and  admitted  into  ecclesiastical 
benefices.  Such  bills  were  actually  prepared  and  pre- 
sented by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  received  the 
thanks  of  the  house  for  the  pains  he  had  taken.  From 
this  period,  the  party  averse  to  the  government  of  Wil- 
liam were  distinguislied  by  the  appellation  of  Nonjurors. 
They  rejected  the  notion  of  a  king  de  facto^  as  well  as 
all  other  distinctions  and  limitations ;  and  declared  for 
the  absolute  power,  and  divine,  hereditary,  indefeasible 
right  of  sovereigns. 

-§  IV.  This  fkction  kad  already  begun  to  practise 
against  the  new  government.  The  king,  having  received 
some  intimation  of  their  designs,  from  intercepted  let- 
ters, ordered  the  earl  of  Arran,  sir  Robert  Hamilton,  and 
some  other  gentlemen  of  the  Scottish  nation,  to  be  ap- 
prehended and  sent  prisoners  to  the  Tower.  Then  he 
informed  the  two  houses  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  and 
even  craved  their  advice  with  regard  to  his  conduct  in 
such  a  delicate  affair,  which  had  compelled  him  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  law  of  England.  The  lords  thanked  him 
for  the  care  he  took  of  their  liberties,  and  desired  he 
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vrovlA  ijecure  all  disturbers  of  the  peace :  but  the  com- 
mons empowered  him  by  a  bill  to  dispense  with  the 
habeas  corpus  act  till  the  17th  day  of  April  next  ensu« 
ing.     This  was  a  stretch  of  confidence  in  the  crown 
which  had  not  been  made  in  favour  of  the  late  king, 
even  while  Argyle  and  Monmouth  were  in  opeii  rebel- 
lion.    A  spirit  of  discontent  had  by  this  time  difiused 
itself  through  the  army,  and  become  so  formidable  to 
the  court,  that  the  king  resolved  to  retain  the  Dutch 
iToops  in  England,  and  send  over  to  Holland,  in  their 
room,  such  regiments  as  were  most  tinctured  with  dis- 
affection.    Of  these  the  Scottish  regiment  of  Dumbar- 
ton, commanded  by  mareschal  Schomberg,  mutinied  on 
its  march  to  Ipswich,  seized  the  military  chest,  disarmed 
the  oflScers  who  opposed  their  design,  declared  for  king 
James,  and  with  four  pieces  of  cannon  began  their  march 
for  Scotland.     William,  being  informed  of  this  revolt, 
ordered  general  Ginckel  to  pursue  them  with  three  regi- 
ments of  Dutch  dragoons,  and  the  mutineers  surren- 
dered at  discretion.     As  the  delinquents  were  natives  of 
Scotland,  which  had  not  yet  submitted  in  form  to  the 
-new  government,  the   king  did  not  think  proper  to 
punish  them  as  rebels,  but  ordered  them  to  proceed  for 
Holland,  according  to  his  first  intention.     Though  this 
attempt  proved  abortive,  it  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  ministry,  who  were  divided  among  themselves, 
and  wavered  in  their  principles.     However,  they  used> 
this  opportunity  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  punishing  mutiny 
and-desertion,  which  in  a  little  time  passed  both  houses, 
and  received  the  royal  assent. 

^  V.   The  coronation   oath*  being  altered  and  ex- 
explained,  that  ceremony  was  performed  on  the*  11th 

*  The  new  form  of  the  coronation  oath  consisted  in  the  following  questions  and 
aoswen :  **  Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
tingdom  of  England,  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging,  accordmg  to  the  sta- 
tutes in  parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  same  1" 

'  I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do.' 

"  Will  you,  to  your  power,  cause  law  ancl  justice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  id 
alt  your  judgments  V*  -*  I  will/ — **  Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  main- 
tadn  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  itnd  the  Protestant  re'- 
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day  of  Aprils  the  bishdp  of  London  ofBciating;,  at  the  * 
king's  desire,  in  the  room  of  the  metr6politan,  who  was 
a  malecontent ;  and  next  day  the  commons,  in  a  body^ 
waited  on  the  king  and  queen  at  Whitehall,  with  an . 
address  of  congratulation.     William,  with  a  view  to  con- 
ciliate the  aflfectiott  of  his  new  subjects,  and  check  the. 
progress  of  clamour  and  discontent,  signified,  in  a  solemn 
message  to  the  house  of'  commons,  his  readiness  to  ac- 
quiesce in  any  measure  they  should  think  proper  to  take, 
for  a  new  regulation,  or  total  suppression,  of  the  hearth- 
money,  which  he  understood  was  a  grievous  imposition, 
on  the  subjects ;  and  this  tax  was  afterward  abolished. 
He  was  gratified  with  an  address  of  thanks,  couched  in 
the  warmest  expressions  of  duty,  gratitude,  and  affection, 
declaring  they  would  take  such  measures,  in  support  of 
his  crown,  as  would  convince  the  world  that  he  reigned/ 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

§  VI.  He  had,  in  his  answer  to  their  former  address,, 
assured  them  of  his  constant  regard'  to  the  jigKts:and. 
prosperity  of  the  nation;  he  had  explained -the  .exhausted* 
state  of  the  Dutch;  expatiated  upon  the.  zeal  of  that, 
republic  for  the  interests  of  Britain,  as  well  as. the  maiur 
tenance  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  expressed  his 
hope,  thaf  the  English  parliament  would  not  only  repay 
the  sums  they  had  expended  in  his  expedition,  but  like- 
wise farther  support  them,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability, , 
against  the  common  enemies  of  their  liberties  and  reli- 
gion. He  had  observed  that  a  considerably  army  and* 
fleet  would  be  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland, 
and  the  protection  of  Britain:  and  he  desired  they, 
would  settle  the  revenue  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might 
be  collected  without  difiiculty  and  dispute.     The  sum 

formed  relision,  as  by  law  estsblished ;  and  will  you  preserve  unto  the  bishops  aad   ' 
clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rightB 
and  privileges,  as  by  law  do,  or  shall  appertain  unto  them  or  any  of  them." 

'  All  this  I  promise  to  do.' 

Then  the  king  or  queen,  laying  his  or  her  hand  upon  the  Gospels,  shall  say, 
"  The  things  which  I  have  here  before  promised,  I  will  perform  and  keep.  Sa 
help  me  God." 
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total  of  i  the 'money  expended  by  the  states-general  in 
Wifliaro's  expedition,  amoikntied  to  •  ^everi  miUions  of 
gftildears^  and  the.  cojprnions  granted  600,000/.  fm  the 
discharge  of.  this  debt,  incurred  folr  the  preservation  of 
their  rights,  and  religion.  They  voted  funds  for  raising 
and  maintaining  an  army  of  two-and-twenty  thousand 
men,  as  well  as  for  equipping  a  numerous  fleet :  but  they 
provided  for  iio  more: than  half  a  year's  subsistence  of 
th^  troops,  hoping  the  reduction  of  Ireland  might  be 
finished  in  that  term ;  and  this  instance  of  frugality  the 
king  considered  as  a  mark  of  their  di0idence  of  his  ad- 
ministration. The  whigs  were  resolved  to  supply  him 
gradually,  that  he  might  be  the  more  dependant  upon 
their  zeal  and  attachment :  but  he  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  their  precaution. 

§  VII.  William  was  naturally  biassed  to  Calvinism, 
an4  .averse  to  persecution.  Whatever  promises  he  had 
)Made',iafid  whatever  jsjsntiments  of  resp^gscthe/hajd  enter- 
tained for  the  church  of  England,  he  seemed  now  in  a 
great  measure  alieiiated  fronx  it,  by  the  opposition  he 
h^d  met  with  from  its  members,  particularly  from  the 
biishops,  who  had  thwarted  his  measures.  By  absenting 
themselves  from  parlis^nent,  and  refusing  the  oath,  they 
had  plainly  disowned  his  title,  and  renounced  his  govem- 
meoit  He  therefore  resolved  to  mortify  the  church, 
and  gratify  his  own  friends  at  the  same  time,  by  remov- 
ing the  obstacles  affixed  to%nonconformity,  that  all  Pro- 
testant dissenters  should  be  rendered  capable  of  eajbying 
and  exercising  civil  employments.  When  he  gave  his 
assent  to  the  bill  for  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
he  reconuntoded  the  establishment  of  a  new  oath  in  Keu 
of  those  of  allegiance  and  supremacy :  he  expressed  his 
hope  that  they  would  leave  room  for  the  admission  of 
all  his  Protestant  subjects  who  should  be  found  qualified 
for  the  service ;  he  said,  such  a  conjunction  would  unite 
them  the  more  firmly  among  theimsd;ves,  and  streng^tiien  . 
them  against  their  common  adversaries.     In  consequence 
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of  this  hintf  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  bill  for  abro* 
gating  the  old  and  appointing  the  new  oaths,  by  which 
tilie  sacramental  test  was  declared  unnecessary  in  r^Q« 
dering  any  person  capable  of  enjoying  any  office  or 
employment.  It  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  great  ma- 
jority in  the  house  of  lords.  Another  clause  for  the 
same  purpose,  though  in  different  terms,  was  proposed 
by  the  king's  direction,  and  met  with  the  same  fate, 
though  in  both  cases  several  noblemen  entered  a  protest 
against  the  resolution  of  the  house.  These  fruitless 
'  efforts,  in  favour  of  dissenters,  augmented  the  prejudice 
of  the  churchmen  against  king  William,  who  would 
have  willingly  compromised  the  difference,  by  excusing 
the  clergy  from  the  oaths,  provided  the  dissenters  might 
be  exempted  from  the  sacramental  test ;  but  this  was  . 
deemed  the  chief  bulwark  of  Ae  church,  and  therefore 
the  proposal  was  rejected.  The  church-party  in  the 
house  of  lords  moved,  that,  instead  of  inserting  a  clause, 
obliging  the  clergy  to  take  the  oaths,  the  king  should 
be  empowered  to  tender  them ;  and  in  case  of  their  re- 
fusal, they  should  incur  the  penalty,  because  deprivation, 
or  the  apprehensions  of  it,  might  make  them  desperate, 
and  excite  them  to  form  designs  against  the  govern- 
ment. This  argument  had  no  weight  with  the  com- 
mons, who  thought  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to 
exact  the  oaths  of  the  clergy,  as  their  example  influenced 
the  kingdom  in  general,  and  the  youth  of  the  nation 
were  formed  under  their  instructions.  After  a  long  and 
warm  debate,  all  the  mitigation  that  could  be  obtained. 
Was  a  clause,  empowering  the  king  to  indulge  any  twelve  ^ 
clergymen,  deprived  by  virtue  of  this  act,  Vith  a  third 
part  of  their  benefices  during  pleasure.  Thus  the  an- 
ci^t  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  were  abrogated : 
the  declaration  of  non-resistance  in  the  act  of  uniformity 
was  repealed :  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  reduced 
to  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  coronation  oath  ren* 
dered  more  explicit.     The  clergy  were  enjoined  to  tak^ 
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tlie  new  oaths  before  the  1st  day  of  August,  oa  pain  of 
being  au^ended  from  their  office  for  six  months,  and  of 
entire  deprivation,  in  case  they  should  not  take  them 
before  the  expiration  of  this  term.  They  generally 
complied,  though  with  such  reservations  atid  distinctions 
as  were  not  much  for  the  honour  of  their  sincerity. 

^  YIII.  The  king,  though  baffled  in  his  design  against 
the  sacramental  test,  resolved  to  indulge  the  dissenters 
with  a  toleration ;  and  a  bill  for  this  purpose  being  pre- 
pared by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  was,  after  some  debate, 
passed  into  a  law,  under  the  title  of  an  act  fbr  exempt- 
ing their  majesties'  Protestant  subjects,  dissenting  from 
the  church  of  England,  from  the  penalties  of  certain 
laws*  It  enacted.  That  none  of  the  penal  laws  should 
be  construed  to  extend  to  those  dissenters  who  should 
take  the  oaths  to  the  present  governmettt,  and  subscribe 
the  declaration  of  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  provided  that  they  should  hold  no  private 
assemblies-  or  conventicles  with  the  doors  shut ;  that 
nothing  should  be  construed  to  exempt  them  from  the 
payment  of  tithes,  or  other  parochial  duties :  that  in 
Case  of  being  chosen  into  the  office  of  constable,  church* 
warden,  overseer,  &c.  and  of  scrupling  to  take  the  oaths 
annexed  to  such  offices,  they  should  be  allowed  to  exe- 
cute the  employment  by  deplity :  that  the  preachers  and 
teachers  in  congregations  of  dissenting  Protestants,  who 
should  take  the  oaths,  subscribe  the  declaration,  together 
with  all  th^  aTticles  of  religion,  except  the  thirty-fourth 
and  the  two  succeeding  articled,  and  part  of  the  twen- 
tieth, should  be  exempted  from  the  penalties  decreed 
^fainst  nonconformists,  as  well  as  from  serving  upon 
juries,  or  acting  in  parish  offices ;  yet  all  justices  of  the 
peace  were  empowered  to  r^uire  such  dissenters  to  sub- 
scribe the  decla^ration,  and  take  the  oaths ;  and,  in  caffe 
of  t^fUsal,  to  commit  them  to  prison,  without  bail  or 
mainfmse.  Th«  same  indulgence  was  extended  to  Ana^- 
baptists,  and  even  to  Queers,  on  their  solemn  promise. 
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before  God,  to  be  faithful  to  the  kiAg"  and  queen,  and 
their  assenting' by  profession  and  asseveration  to  those  ar- 
ticles which  the  others  ratified  upon  oath:  they  were 
likewise  required  to  profess  their  belief  in  the  Trinity 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Even  the  Papists  felt  the  be- 
nign influence  to  William's  moderation  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters ;  he  rejected  the  proposal  of  some  zealots,  who  ex- 
horted him  to  enact  severe  laws  against  popish  recusants. 
Such  a  measure,  he  observed,  would  alienate  all  the  Pa- 
pists in  Europe  from  the  interests  of  England,  and  might 
produce  a  new  Catholic  league,  which  would  render  the 
war  a  religious  quarrel ;  besides,  he  could  not  pretend 
to  screen  the  ^Protestants  of  Germany  and  Himgary, 
while  lie  himself  should  persecute  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land. He  therefore  resolved  to  treat  them  with  lenity ; 
and ,  though  they  were  not  comprehended  in ;  the  act, 
they  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  toleration. 

§  IX.  We  have  observed,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
motion  made  by  the  bishops  when  they  withdrew  from 
parliament,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords 
for  uniting  their  majesties'  Protestant  subjects.  This 
was  extremely  agTeeable  to  the  king,  who  had  tiie 
scheme  of  comprehension  very  much  at  heart.  In  the 
progress  of  the  bill  a  warm  debate  arose  about  the  pos- 
ture of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  which  was  given  up 
in  favour  of  the  dissenters.  Another,  no  less  violent, 
ensued  upon  the  subsequent  question,  "  Whether  there 
should  be  an  addition  of  laity  in  the  commis^on  to  be 
given  by  the  king  to  the  bishops  and  others  of  the  cler- 
gy, for  preparing  such  a  reformation  of  ecclesiai^tical 
affairs  as  might  be  the  means  of  healing  divisions,  and 
correcting  whatever  might  be  erroneous  or  defective  in 
the  constitution."  A  great  number  of  tihe  temporal  lofds 
insisted  warmly  on  this  addition, .  and  wten  it  was  re- 
jected, four  peers  entered  a  fpmifd  protest.  .  Bishop  Bur- 
net .was  a  warm .  stickler  for.  the  .Exclusion  of.theJuity ; 
and  in  all  probability,  manifested  this  warmth  in  hopes 
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of  ingmtiating  himself  with  his  brethren,  among  whom 
his  character  was  very  far  from  being  popular.  But  ithe 
merit  of  tKis  sacrifice  was  destroyed  by  the  arguments 
he  had  used  for  dispensing  with  the  posture  of  kneeling 
at  the  sacrament:  and  by  his  proposing,  in  another 
proviso  of  the  bill,  that  the  subscribers,  instead  of  ex- 
pressing assent  or  consent,  should  only  submit,  with  a 
promise  of  conformity. 

§  X.  The  bill  was  with  difficulty  passed  in  the  house 
of  lords ;  but  the  commons  treated  it  with  neglect.  By 
this  time,  a  great  number  of  malecontent  members,  who 
'  had  retired  from  parliament,  were  returned,  with  a  view 
to  thwart  the  administration,  though  they  could  not 
prevent  the  sfettlement.  Instead  of  proceeding  with  the 
bill,  they  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  thanking  him 
for  his  gracious  declaration,  and  repeated  assurances, 
that  he  would  maintain  the  church  of  England-  as  by 
law  established ;  a  church  whose  doctrine  and  practice 
had  evinced  its  loyalty  beyond  all  contradiqtion.  They 
likewise  humbly  besought  his  majesty  to  issue  writs  for 
calling  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  to  be  consulted  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  according  to  thei  ancient  usage  of 
parliaments;  and  they  declared  they  would  forthwith 
take  into^consideration  proper  methods  for  giving  ease  to 
Protestant  dissenters.  Though  the  king  was  displeased  ' 
at  this  address,  in  which  the  lords  also  had  concurred, 
he  returned  a  civil  answer  by  the  mouth  of  the*  earl  of 
Nottingham,  professing  his  regard  for  the  church  of 
England,  which  should  always  be  his  peculiar  care,  re- 
commending the  dissenters  to  their  protection,  and  pro- 
mising to  summon  a  convocation  as  soon  as  such  a  mea- 
sure should  be  convenient.  This  message  produced  no 
effeet  in  favour  of  the  bill,  which  lay  neglected  on  the 
table.  Those  who  moved  for  it,  had  no  other  view  than 
that  of  displaying  their  moderation ;  and  now  they  ex- 
cited their  friends  to  oppose  it  with  all  their  interest. 
Others  were  afraid  of  espousing  it,  lest  they  should  be 
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Stigmatized  as  enemies  to  the  church ;  and  a  great  num^ 
ber  of  the  most  eminent  Presbyterians  were  averse  to 
a  scheme  of  comprehension,  which  diminished  their 
strength,  and  weakened  the  importance  of  the  party. 
Being,  therefore,  violently  opposed  on  one  hand,  and 
but  faintly  supported  on  the  other,  no  wonder  it  miscar- 
ried. The  king,  however,  was  so  bent  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design,  that  it  was  next  session  revived  in 
another  fwrm,  though  with  no  better  success- 

§  XL  The  next  object  that  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  parliament,  was  the  settlement  of  a  revenue  for  tlie 
i^upport  of  the  government.     Hitherto  there  had  been 
no  distinction  of  what  was  allotted  for  the  king's  use, 
and  what  was  assigned  for  the  service  of  the  public ;  so 
that  the  sovereign  was  entirely  master  of  the  whole  sup- 
ply.   As  the  revenue  in  the  late  reigns  had  been  often 
embezzled  and  misapplied,  it  was  now  resolved  that  a 
certain  sum  should  be  set  apart  for  the  maintainance  of 
the  king's  household,  and  the  support  of  his  dignity  j 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  public  money  should  be  em- 
ployed under  the  inspection  of  parliament.     According- 
ly, since  this  period,  the  commons  have  appropriated  the- 
yeiaxly  supplies  to  certain  specified  services :  and  an  ac^ 
count  of  the  application  has  been  constantly  submitted 
to  both  houses,  at  the  next  session.     At  this  juncture, 
the  prevailing  party,  or  the  whigs,  determined  that  the 
revenue  should  be  granted  from  year  to  year,  Or  at  least 
for  a  small  term  of  years ;  that  the  king  might  find  him- 
self dgpendent  upon  the  parliament,  and  merit  the  "re- 
newal of  the  grant  by  a  just  and  popular  administration. 
In  pursuance  of  this  maxim,  when  the  revenue  fell  under 
consideration,  thqr,  on  pretence  of  charges  and  anticipa- 
i^otkB  which  they  had  not  time  to  examine,  granted  it  by 
a  provisional  act  for  one  year  only.     The  civil  list  was 
settled  at  600,000/.,  chargeable  with  the  appointments 
of  the  queen-dowager,  the  prince  and  princess  of  Den- 
mark, the  judges,  and  mareschal  Schomberg,  to  whom 
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iAm  i^itmumthnd  already  gmhted  100,000/.  i&  eonsider- 
nAion  ^f  bis  imporbuai  servioes  io  tbe  nation.  The  <>om'- 
mow  also  ¥oted  that  a  constant  revenue  of  1,200^000/. 
should  }f)e  established  for  the  ^iipport  of  the  crown  in 
time  of  peace. 

.§  XIL  The  ling  took  umbrage  at  these  restraints  laid 
iq)On  the  application  of  the  public  money,  which  were 
the  most  salutary  fruits  of  the  revolution.  He  considered 
them  as  marks  of  diffidence,  by  which  be  was  distin- 
guished from  hi&  predecessors;  and  thought  them  an 
¥Uigrateful  return  for  the  services  he  had  done  the  na- 
tion. The  tories  perceived  his  disgust,  arid  did  not  fail 
to  fonxentt  his  jealousy  against  their  adversaries,  which 
iwus  confirmed  by  a  freda  effort  of  the  whigs^  in  relation 
*to  a  militia*  A  bill  was  brought  into  the  house,  for  regu- 
lating it  in  jsuoh  a  maasuacsi^  as  would  have  rendered  it  in 
a  g?eat  oieasmte  independent  both  of  the  king,  and  the 
lords-lieutenants  of  counties ;  tJiesebeinggeflaerally  peers. 
The  bill  was  suffered  to  lie  neglected  on  the  table ;  but 
the  attempt  confirmed  the  suspicion  of  the  king,  who 
began  to  iMiik  himself  in  danger  of  being  enslaved  by  a 
republican  party.  The  tories  had,  by  the  channel  of 
Nottingham,  paade  proffers  of  service  to  his  majesty : 
but  comi[dained  at  the  same  time,  that  as  they  were  in 
danger  o£  being  pimsecuted  for  £heir  lives  and  fortunes, 
they  could  iif>t,  without  an  act  of  indemnity,  exert  tJbem* 
selves  in  favour  of  the  crown,  lest  they  ahould  incur  a 
pB*seeutio!i  from  tiieir  implacable  etiemies. 

^XliL  These  i^emonstraniees  made  such  impression 
on  the  kistg,  that  he  sent  a  message  to  the  house  by  Mr; 
Hajmbdeny  recommending  a  bill  of  indenmi^  as  llie  most 
effectual  means  for  putting  an  end  to  ^1  controV'ersies, 
dastindionS)  and  occasions  of  discoid.  He  desired  it 
might  be  'prepared  wYlh  all  convenien<t  expedition,  and 
with  such  exceptions  only  as  should  seem  necessary  fof 
the  ^adicadon  (rf  public  justice,  the  safety  of  him  and 
his  consort)  aad  die  siettlement  and  welfare  of  the  natioa. 

c2 
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An  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty  was  nnanimou&diy 
voted.  Nevertheless,  his  design  was  frustrated  by  the 
backwardness  of  the  whigs,  who  proceeded  so  slowly  in 
the  bill,  that  it  could  not  be  brought  to  maturity  before 
the  end  of  the  session.  They  wanted  to  keep  the 
scourge  over  the  heads  of  their  enemies,  until  they 
should  find  a  proper  opportunity  for  revenge ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  restrain  them  from  opposition,  by  the 
terror  of  impending  vengeance.  They  affected  to  insi- 
nuate that  the  king's  design  was  to  raise  the  prerogative 
as  high  as  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  reigns ;  and  that 
he  for  that  purpose  pressed  an  act  of  indemnity,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  he  might  legally  use  the  instruments  of  the 
.  late  tyranny.  The  earls  of  Monmouth  and  Warrington 
industriously  infused  these  jealousies  into  the  minds  of 
theii"  party ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
inflamed  William's  distrust  of  his  old  friends :  both  sides 
succeeded  in  kindling  an  animosity,  which  had  like  to 
have  produced  confrision,  notwithstanding  the  endea- 
vours, used  by  the  earl^  of  Shrewsbury  and  Devonshire 
to  allay  those  heats,  and  remove  the  suspicions  that  mu- 
tually prevailed. 

§  XIV.  It  was  now  judged  expedient  to  pass  an  act 
for  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown,  according  to  the 
former  resolution  of  the  convention.  A  bill  for  this 
purpose  was  brought  into  the  lower  house,  with  a  cla,use 
disabling  Papists  from  succeeding  to  the  throne :  to  this 
the  lords  added,  "  Or  such  as  should  marry  Papists,"  ab- 
solving the  subject  in  that  case  from  allegiance.  The 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  by  the  king's  direction,  proposed  that 
the  princess  Sophia,  dutchess  of  Hanover,  and  her  poste- 
rity, should  be  nominated  in  the  act  of  succession,  as  the 
next  Protestant  heirs,  failing  issue  of  the  king,  and  Anne 
princess  of  Denmark.  These  amendments  gave  rise  to 
warm  debates  in  the  lower  house,  where  they  were  vigo- 
rously opposed,  not  only  by  those  who  wished  well  in 
secret  to  the  late  king  and  the  lineal  succession,  but  like- 
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wise  by  the  repuljlican  party,  who  hoped  ito  see  monarchy 
altogether  extinguished  in  England,  by  the  death  of  the 
three  persons  already  named  in  the  bill  of  succession. 
The  lords  insisted  upon  their  amendments,  and  several 
fruitless  conferences  were  held  between  the  two  houses. 
At  length  the  bill  was  dropt  for  the  present,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  event  which  in  a  great  measure  dissipated 
the  fears  of  a  popish  successor^  This  was  the  delivery 
of  th^  princess  Anne,  who,  on  the  27th  day  of  July, 
brought  fordi  a  son,  christened  by  the  name  of  William, 
and  afterward  created  duke  of  Gloucester. 

§  XV,  In  the  midst  of  these  domestic  disputes,  Wil- 
liam did  not  neglect  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  He 
retained  all  his  former  influence  in  Holland,  as  his  coun- 
trymen had  reason  to  confide  in  his  repeated  assurances 
of  inidolable  affection.  The  great  scheme  which  he  had 
pirojected  of  a  confederacy  against  France,  began  at  this 
period  to  take  effect.  The  princes  ^.  of  the  empire,  as- 
sembled in  the  diet,  solemnly  exhorted  the  emperor  to 
declare  war  against  the  French  king,  who  had  commit- 
ted numberless  infractions  of  the  treaties  of  Munster, 
Osnabruck,  Nimeguen,  and  thcf  truce;  invaded  their 
country  without  provocation,  and  evinced  himself  an 
inveterate  enemy  of  the  holy  Roinan  empire.  They 
therefore  besought  his  imperial  majesty  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Turks,  who  had  offered  advan- 
tageous terms,  and  proceed  to  an  open  rupture  with 
Lewis :  in  which  case  they  would  consider  it  as  a  war  of 
the  empire,  and  support  their  head  in  the  most  effectual 
manner.  The  states-general  published  a  declaration 
against  the  common  ^lemy,  taxing  him  with  manifold 
infractions  of  the  treaty  of  commerce ;  with  having  in- 
volved the  subjects  of  the  republic .  in  tlie  persecution 
which  he  had  raised  against  the  Protestants ;  with  hav- 
^S  cajoled  and  insulted  them  with  deceitful  promises 
and  insolent  threats;  with  having  plundered  and  op- 
pfiBSsed  the  Dutch  merchants/and  traders  in  France; 
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and^  finally,  with  having  declared  war  against  the  States, 
without  any  plausible  reason  assigned.  The  elector  of 
Brandenburgfa  denounced  tfar  agninst  France,  as  a  power 
whose  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  ambition,  it  was  the  duty  g^ 
every  prince  to  oppose.  The  marquis  de  Castanaga, 
governor  of  the  Spanisdi  Netherlands,  issued  a  counter^ 
deckration  to  tiiat  of  Lewis,  who  had  declared  against  his 
master.  He  accused  the  French  king  of  having  laid  waste 
the  empire^  without  any  regard  to  the  obligations  of 
rdigion  and  humanity,  or  even  to  the  laws  of  war ;  of 
having  countenanced  the  most  barbarous  acts  of  cruelty 
and  oppression ;  and  of  having  intrigued  with  ike  ene- 
mies of  Christ  for  the  destruction  of  the  empire.  The 
emperof  negotiated  an  alUsuice  offensive  and  defensive 
with  the  states^neral,  binding  the  contracting  parties 
to*  co-operate  with  their  whole  power  against  France  and 
her  allies.  It  was  stipulated,  that  neither  side  should 
engage  in  a  sepatate  treaty,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever ; 
that  no  peace  should  be  adnutted,  until  the  treaties  of 
Westphalia,  Osnabruck,  Munster,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
should  have  been  vindicated :  that,  in  case  of  a  negotia-^ 
tion  for  a  peace  or  truce,  the  transactions  on  both  sides 
should  b^  communicated  bonajftde :  and  that  Spain  and 
England  should  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  treaty.  In 
a  separate  article,  the  contracting  powers  agreed,  that, 
in  case  of  the  Spanish  king's  dying  without  issue^  the 
states-general  should  assist  the  emperor  with  all  their 
forces  to  take  possession  of  that  monarchy :  that  they 
should  use  their  friendly  endeavours  with  the  princes 
electors,  their  allies,  towards  elevating  his  son  Joseph  to 
the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans ;  and  employ  their 
utmost  force  against  France,  should  she  attempt  to  op- 
pose his  elevation. 

4  XVI.  William,  who  was  the  soul  of  this  confede- 
racy, found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  English  to 
undertake  a  war  agamst  their  old  en^nies  and  rivulsw 
On  the  l«th  day  of  April,  Mr,  Hambden  made  a  motion 
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for  taking  into  consideraticm  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
with  respect  to  France,  and  foreign  allianoes ;  and  the 
commons  unanimously  resolved,  that,  in  ca^e  his  majes- 
ty should  think  fit  to  engage  in  a  war  with  France,  they 
would,  in  a  parliamentary  way,  enable  him  to  carry  it  on 
with  vigour.     An  address  was  immediately  drawn  up, 
^nd  presented  to  the  king,  desiring  he  would  seriously 
consider  the  destructive  methods  taken  of  late  years  by 
the  French  king  against  the  trade,  quiet,  and  interest  of 
the  nation,  particularly  his  present  invasion  of  Ireland, 
aad  supporting  ike  rebels  in  that  kingdom..    They  did 
not  doubt  but  the  alliances  already  made,  and  those  that 
might  hereafter  be  concluded  by  his  majesty,  would  be 
sufficieiit  to  reduce  the  French  king  to  such  a  condition, 
that  it  should  not  be  in  his  power  to  violate  the  peace 
pf  Christendom,  nor  prejudice  the  trade  and  prosperity 
of  England :  in  the  meantime  they  assured  his  miyesty 
he  might  depend  i^pon  the  assistance  of  his  parliament, 
according  to  the  vote  which  had  passed  in  the  house  of 
commons.     This  was  a  welcome  address  to  king  Wilr 
liam.     He  assured  them,  that  no  part  of  the  supplies 
which  they  might  grant  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
should  be  misapplied ;  and,  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  he 
declared  war  against  the  French  monarch.    On  this  occa- 
^ion^  Lewis  was  charged  with  having  ambitiously  invaded 
the.territorie^of  the  emperor,  and  denounced  war  against 
the  allies  of  England,  in  violation  of  the  treaties  con- 
firmed under  the  guarantee  of  the  English  crown ;  with 
having  encroached  upon  the  fishery  of  Newfoundland, 
invaded  the  Caribbee  islands,  taken  forcible  possession 
of  New  York  and  Hudson's-bay,  made  depredations  <m 
the  English  at  sea,  prohibited  the  importation  of  English 
manufexjtures,  disputed  the  right  of  the  flag,  persecuted 
many  English  subjects  on  account  of  religion,  contrary 
to  express  treaties  and  the  law  of  nations,  and  sent  an 
armament  to  Ireland,  in  support  of  the  rebels  of  that 
kingdom. 
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§  XVII.  Having  thus  described  the  progress  of  the 
revolution  in  England,  we  shall  now  briefly  explain  the 
measures  that  were  proseputed  in  Scotland,  towards  the 
establishment  of  William  on  the  throne  of  that  king- 
dom. The  meeting  of  the  Scottish  convention  was 
fixed  for  the  14th  day  of  March ;  and  both  parties  em- 
ployed all  their  interest  to  influence  the  election  of 
members/  The  duke  of.  Hamilton,  and  all  the  Presby- 
terians, declared  for  William.  The  duke  of  Gordon 
maintained  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for  his  old  master, 
but,  as  he  had  neglected  to  lay  in  a  store  of  provisions, 
he  depended  entirely  upon  the  citizens  for  subsistence. 
The  partisans  of  James  were  headed  by  the  earl  of  Bal- 
carras,  and  Graham  viscount  Dundee,  who  employed 
their  endeavours  to  preserve  union  among  the  individuals 
of  their  party ;  to  confirm  the  duke  of  Gordon,  who 
began  to  waver  in  his  attachment  to  their  sovereign ; 
and  to  manage  their  intrigues  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
derive  some  advantage  to  their  cause  firom  the  transac- 
tions of  the  ensuing  session.  When  the  lords  and  com- 
mons assembled  at  Edinburgh,  the  bishop  of  that  dio- 
cess,  who  officiated  as  chaplain  to  the  convention,  prayed 
for  the  restoration  of  king  James.  The  first  dispute 
turned  upon  the  choice  of  a  president.  The  friends  of 
the  late  king  set  up  the  marquis  of  Athol  in  opposition 
to  the  duke  of  Hamilton;  but  this  last  was  elected  by 
a  considerable  majority ;  and  a  good  number  of  the  other 
party,  finding  their  cause  the  weakest,  deserted  it  froni 
that  moment.  The  earls  of  Lothian  and  Tweedale  were 
sent  as  deputies,  to  require  the  duke  of  Gordon,  in  the 
name  of  the  estates,  to  quit  the  castle  in  four-and-twenty 
hours,  and  leave  the  charge  of  it  to  the  Protestant  officer 
next  in  command.  The  duke,  though  in  himself  irre- 
solute, was  animated  by  Dundee  to  demand  such  con- 
ditions as  the  convention  would  not  grant.  The  nego- 
tiation proving  ineffectual,  the  states  ordered  the  heralds, 
in  all  their  formalities,  to  summon  him  to  surrender  the 
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castle  immediately,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  p^alties  of 
high-treason;  and  he  refusing  to  obey  their  mandate, 
was  proclaimed  a  traitor.  All  persons  were  forbid,  un- 
der the  same  penalties,  to  aid,  succour,  or  correi^pond 
with  him,  and  the  castle  was  blocked  up  with  the  troops 
of  the  city.  - 

§  XVIIL  Next  day  an  express  arrived  from  London, 
with  a  letter  from  king  William  to  the  estateis ;'  and,  at 
the  same  time,  another  from  James  was  presented  by 
one  Cra:ne,  an  English  domestic  of  the  abdicated  queen. 
William  observed,  that  he  had  called  a  meeting  of  their 
estates  at  the  desire  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland 
assembled  at  London,  who  requested  that  he  would  take 
upon  himself  the  administration  of  their  aflfairs.      He 
exhorted  them  to  concert  measures  for  settling  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  upon  a  solid  foundation:  and  to  lay  aside 
animosities  and  factions,  which  served  only  to  impede 
that  salutary  settlement.     He  professed  himself  sensible 
of  the  good  effects  that  would  arise  from  a  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  ,•  and  assured  them  he  would  use  his 
best  endeavours  to  promote  such  a  coalition.     A  com- 
mittee being  appointed  to  draw  up  a  respectful  answer  to 
these  assurances,  a  debate  ensued  about  the  letter  from 
the  late  king  James.     This  they  resolved  to  favour  with 
a  reading,  after  the  members  should  have  subscribed  an 
act,  declaring,  that  notwithstanding  any  thing  that  might 
be  contained  in  the  letter  for  dissolving  the  convention, 
or  impeding  their  procedure,  they  were  a  free  and  law- 
fol  meeting  of  the  states ;  and  would  continue  undis- 
solved, until  they  should  have  settled  and  secured  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  government,  laws,  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdom.     Having  taken  this  precaution,  they 
proceeded  to  examine  the  letter  of  the  late  sovereign, 
who  conjured  them  to  support  his  interest  as  faithful 
subjects,  and  eternize  their  names  by  a  loyalty  suitable 
to  their  former  professions.     He  said  he  would  not  fail 
to  give  them  such  a  speedy  and  powerful  assistance  as 
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would  enable  them,  to  defend  themselves  fr6m  any  foreign 
attempt ;  and  even  to  assert  his  right  against  those  ene- 
mies who  had  depressed  it  by  the  blackest  Usurpations 
and  unnatural  attempts,  which  the  Almighty  God  would 
not  allow  to  pass  unpunished.  He  offered  p>ardon  to 
all  those  who  should  return  to  their  duty  before  the  last 
day  of  the  month  ;  and  threatened  to  punish  rigorously 
such  as  should  stand  out  in  rebellion  against  him  and  his 
authority. 

§  XIX.  This  address  produced  very  little  effect  in 
favour  of  the  unfortunate  exile,  whose  friends  were 
greatly  out-numbered  in  this  assembly.  His  messen^ 
ger,  was  ordered  into  custody,  and  afterward  dismissed 
with  a  pass  instead  of  an  answer.  James,  foreseeing 
&is  contempt,  had^  by  an  instrument  dated  in  Ireland, 
authorized  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  earl  of  Bal- 
caipras,  and  the  viscount  Dundee,  to  a  call  •  ccmvention  of 
the  estates  at  Stirling.  These  three  depended  c«i  the 
interest  of  the  marquis  of  Athol  and  the  earl  of  Mar, 
who  professed  the  warmest  affection  for  the  late  king  y^ 
and  they  hoped  a  secession  of  their  friends  would  em- 
barrass the  convention,  so  as  to  retard  the  settlement  of 
king  William.  Their  e3q>ectations,  however,  were  dis- 
appointed. Athol  deserted  their  cause;  and  Mar  suffer- 
ed himself  to  be  intercepted  in  his  retreat.  The  rest  of 
their  party  were,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, prevented  from  leaving  the  convention,  except  the 
viscount  Dundee,  who  retreated  to  the  mountains  with 
about  fifty  horse,  and  was  pursued  by  order  of  the  estates. 
This  design  being  frustrated,  the  convention  approved 
and  recognised,  by  a  solemn  act,  the  conduct  of  the 
nobility  and  gentlemen  who  had  entreated  the  king  of 
England  to  take  upon  him  the  administration.  They 
acknowledged  their  obligation  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  prevented  the '  destruction  of  their  laws,  rdi- 
gion,  and  fundamental  constitution;  they  besought  his 
highness  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  for  that 
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kingdom,  they  issued  a  proclamation^  requiring  3II  per- 
sons from  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  be  in  readiness  to  tidi^e 
arms  when  called  upon  for  that  purpose :  they  conferred 
the  command  of  their  horse-^militia  upon  sir  Pa43ridc 
Hume,  who  was  formerly  attainted  for  having  been  con»» 
cemed  in  Argyle's  insurrection :  they  levied  eight  hun- 
dred riien  for  a  guard  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and 
constituted  the  earl  of  Leven  their  commander:  they 
put  the  militia  all  over  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of 
those  on  whom  they  could  rely :  they  created  the  earl 
of  Mar  governor  of  Stirling-castle :  they  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  five  regiments  from  England^  imder  the 
command  of  Mackay,  whom  they  appointed  their  ge- 
neral ;  and  they  issued  orders  for  securing  all  disaffected 
persons.  Then  they  dispatched  lord  Ross,  with  an 
answer  to  king  William's  letter,  professing  their  grati- 
tude to  their  deliverer,  and  congratulating  him  upon  his 
success.  *  They  thanked  him  for  assuming  the  adminis- ' 
tration  of  their  affairs,  and  assembling  a  convention  of 
their  estates.  They  de<:lared  they  would  take  effectual 
and  speedy  ineasures  for  securing  the  Protestant  religion, 
as  well  as  for  establishing  the  government,  laws,  and 
liberties  of  thekingdom.  They  Ssured  him  they  would, 
as  much  as  lay  in  their  power,  avoid  disputes  and  ani- 
mosities ;  and  desired  the  continuance  of  his  majesty's 
care  and  protection. 

§  XX,  After  the  departure  of  lord  Ross,  they  appoint- 
ed a  committee,  consisting  of  eight  lords,  eight  knights, 
and  as  many  burgesses,  to  prepare  the  plan  of  a  new  set-' 
tlement;  but  this  resolution  was  not  taken  without  a 
vigorous  opposition  from  some  remaining  adherents  of 
the  late  king,  headed  by  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow ; 
all  the  other  prelates,  except  he  of  Edinburgh,  having 
already  deserted  the  convention.  After  warm  ddbates, 
,  the  committee  agreed  in  the  following  vote : — "  The 
estates  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  find  and  declare, 
That  king  James  VII.  being  a  j)rofessed  Papist,  did  as- 
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sume  the  royal  power,  and  act  as  a  king,  without  ever 
taking  the  oath  required  by  law ;  and  had,  by  the  advice^ 
of  evil  and  wicked  counsellors,  invaded  the  fiindamental 
cohslitution  of  this  kingdom,  and  altered  it  from  a  legal 
and  limited  monarchy  to  an  arbitrary,  despotic  power, 
and  had  governed  the  same  to  the  subversion  of  the 
Protestant  religion  and  violation  of  the  laws  and  liber- 
ties of  the  nation,  inverting  all  the  ends  of  government; 
whereby  he  had  forfaulted  the  right  of  the  crown,  and 
the  throne  was  become  vacant."  When  this  vote  was 
reported,  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  argued  strenuously 
against  it,  as  containing  a  charge  of  which  the  king  was 
innocent;  and  he  proposed  that  his  majesty  should  be 
invited  to  return  to  his  Scottish  dominions.  All  his 
ai^uments  were  defeated  or  over-ruled,  and  the  house 
confirmed  the  vote,  which  was  immediately  enacted  into 
a  law  by  a  great  majority.  The  lord-president"  declared 
the  throne  vacant,  and  proposed  that  it  might  be.  filled 
with  William  and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  England. 
The  committee  was  ordered  to  prepare  an  act  for  set- 
tling the  croWn  upon  their  majesties,  together  with  an 
instrument  of  government  for  securing  the  subjects  from 
the  grievances  under  which  they  laboured. 

§  XXI.  On  the  11th  day  of  April,  this  act,  with  the 
conditions  of  inheritance,  and  the  instrument,  were  re- 
ported, considered,  unanimously  approved,  and  solemnly 
proclaimed  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  lord-president,  assisted  by  the  lord-proyost 
and  magistracy  of  the  city,  the  duke  of  Queensbuiy,  the 
marquisses  of  Athol  and  Douglas,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  At  the  same  time 
they  published  another  proclamation,  forbidding  all  per- 
sons to  acknowledge,  obey,  assist,  or  correspond  with 
the  late  king  James :  or,  by  word,  writing,  or  sermon, 
to  dispute  or  disown  the  royal  authority  of  king  William 
and  queen  Mary ;  or  to  misconstrue  the  proceedings  of 
the  estates,  or  create  jealousies  or  misapprehensions 
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with,  regard  to  the  transactions  of  the  government,  on 
pain .  of  incurring  the  most  severe  penalties.     Theny 
having  settled  the  coronation-oath,  they  gr&nted  a  com- 
mission to  the  earl  of  Argy le  for  the  lords,  to  sir  James 
Bfontgomery  for  the  kinghts,  and  to  sir  John  Dalrym- 
ple  for  the  borOughs,  empov^^ering  them  to  repair  to 
London,  and  invest  their  majesties  with  the  government. 
This  affair  being  discussed,  the  convention  appoii^d 
a  committee  to  take  care  of  the  public  peace,  and  ad- 
journed on  the  2l8t  day  of  May..    On  the  11th  day  of 
that  month,  the  Scottish  commissioners  being  introduced 
to  their  majesties  at  Whitehall,  presented  first  a  prq>aFa- 
tory  letter  from  the  estates,  then  the  instrument  of  go- 
vernment, with  a  paper  containing  a  recital  of  the  griev- 
ances of  the  nation ;  and  an  address,  desiring  his  ma- 
jesty to  convert  the  convention  into  a  parliament.     The 
king  having  graciously  promised  to  concur  with  them 
in  all  just  measures  for  the  interest  of  the  kingdom,  the 
coronation-oath  was  tendered  to  their  majesties  by  the 
earl  of  Argyle.     As  it  contained  a  clause,  importing 
that  they  should  root  out  heresy,  the  king  declared,  that 
he  did  not  mean  by  these  words,  that  he  should  be  under 
an  obligation  to  act  as  a  persecutor :  the  commissioners 
replying, .  that  such  was  not  the  meaning  or  imiport  of 
the  oath,  he  desired  them,  and  others  present,  to  bear 
witness  to  the  exception  he  had  made.  ^ 

§  XXII.  In  the  meantime,  lord  Dundee  exerted  him- 
self with  uncommon  activity  in  behalf  of  his  master. 
He  had  been  summoned  by  a  trumpet  to  return  to  the 
convention,  refused  to  obey  the  citation,  on  pretence 
that  the  whigs  had  made  an  attempt  upon  his  life ;  and 
that  the ,  deliberations  of  the  estates  were  infitienced  by 
the  neiglkbourhood  of  English  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mackay.  He  was  forthwith  decliared  a  fugi- 
tive, ouflaw,  and  rebel.  He  was  rancorously  hated  by 
the  Presbyterians,  on  whom  he  had  exercised  some  cru- 
elties, as  an  officer  under  the  former  government :  and 
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for  this  reason  the  states  resolved  to  mflict  upon  him  ex- 
emplary punishment  Parties  were  detached  in  pursuit 
of  him  and  Balcarras.  This  last  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  was  committed  to  a  common  prison ;  but  Dundee 
fought  his  way  through  the  troops  that  surrounded  him, 
and  escaped  to  the  Highlands,  where  he  determined  to 
take  arms  in  favour  of  James,  though  that  prince  had 
forbid  him  to  make  any  attempt  of  this  nature,  until  he 
should  receive  a  reinforcement  from  Ireland.  While 
this  officer  was  employed  in  assembling  the  clans  of  his 
party,  king  William  appointed  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
commissioner  to  the  convention-parliament.  The  post 
of  secretary  for  Scotland  was  bestowed  upon  lord  Melvil, 
a  weak  and  servile  nobleman,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Holland  from  the  violence  of  the  late  reigns ;  but  the 
king  depended  chi^y  for  advice  upon  Dalrympie  lord 
Stair,  president  of  the  college  of  justice,  an  old  crafty  fa- 
natic, who  for  forty  years  had  complied  in  all  things 
with  all  governments,  Though  these  were  rigid  Pres- 
byterians, the  king,  to  humour  the  opposite  party,  ad- 
mitted some  individuals  of  the  episcopal  nobility  to  the 
council-board ;  and  this  intermixture,  instead  of  allajdng 
animosities,  served  only  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
coniusiMi.  The  Scottish  convention,  in  their  detail  of 
grievances,  enumerated  the  lords  of  the  articles ;  the  act 
of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  by  which  the 
king's  supremacy  was  raised  so  high,  that  he  could  pre- 
scribe any  mode  of  religion  according  to  his  pleasure ; 
andliie  superiority  of  any  office  in  the  church  above  that 
of  presbyters.  The  king,  in  his  instructions  to  the  lord- 
commissioner,  consented  to  the  regulation  of  the  lords 
of  Ae  articles,  though  he  would  not  allow  the  institution 
to  be  abrogated ;  he  was  contented  that  the  act  relating 
to  the  king's  supremacy  should  be  rescinded,  and  that 
the  churchy-government  should  be  established  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  be  most  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of 
iihe  people. 
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^  XXIII.  On  the  17th  day  of  June,  duke  Hamilton 
opened  the  Scottish^  parliament,  after  the  conrention  had 
assumed  thL(  name,  in  consequence  of  an  act  passed  by 
his  majesty's  direction ;  but  the  members  in  general 
were  extremely  chagrined  when  they  found  the  commis- 
sioners so  much  restricted  in  the  affair  of  the  lords  of 
the  articles,  which  they  considered  as  their  chief  griev- 
ance/ The  king  permitted  that  the  estates  should 
choose  the  lords  by  their  own  suffrages ;  and  that  they 
shx)uld  be  at  liberty  to  re-consider  any  subject  which  the 
said  lords  might  reject.  He  afterward  indulged  the 
.  three  estates  with  the  choice  of  eleven  delegates  each, 
for  this  committee,  to  be  elected  monthly,  or  oftener,  if 
they  should  think  fit :  but  even  these  concessions  proved 
unsatis&ctory,  while  the  institution  itself  remained* 
Their  discontents  were  not  even  appeased  by  the  pas&ig 
of  an  act,  abolishing  prelacy.  Indeed,  their  resentment 
was  inflamed  by  another  consideration ;  namely,  that  of 
the  king's  having  given  seats  in  the  council  to  some  in- 
dividuals attached  to  the  hierarchy.  They  manifested 
their  sentiments  on  this  subject  by  bringing  in  a  bill« 
excludi]]^  from  any  public  trust,  place,  or  employment, 
under  their  majesties^  all  such  as  had  been  cpncemed  in 
the  encroaghments  of  the  late  reign,  or  had  discovered 
disaffection  to  the  late  happy  change,  or  in  any  way  re* 
tarded  or  obstructed  the  designs  of  the  convention*  This 
measure  was  prosecuted  with  great  warmth;  and  the  bill 
passed  through  all  the  forms  of  the  house,  but  proved 
ineffectual,  for  want  of  the  royal  assent. 

^  XXIV.  Nor  wca-e  dwy,  less  obstinate  in  the  affair 
of  the  judges,  whom  the  king  had  ventured  to  appoint 

/  The  lords  of  the  articles,  by  the  gradual  usurpation  6t  the  crown,  actually  con- 
fifituted  a  grioiranm  intolerable  in  a  £»d  xiatioki.  The  king  ennpowerod  tbe  ccn« 
missioner  to  choose  eight  bishops,  whom  he  authorized  to  nominate  eight  noble- 
M^n :  ih«se  together  chose  eight  barons  and  eight  burgeMes,  uid  this  whftle 
nuftibeVy  in  conjunction  widi  the  officers  of  s^te  as  supernumeraries,  constituted 
the  loris  at  the  articles.  Thb  «)mmittee  posselsed  the  sole  exclusive  right  and 
libera  of  bringing  in  motions,  making  overtnrds  for  redressing  wrongs,  and  pro- 
posing means  and  expedients  for  the  relief,  safety,  and  benefit  of  ihe  subjects.— 
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by  virtue  of  his  own  prerogative.  The  malecontents 
brought  in  a  bill  declaring  the  bench  vacant,  as  if  was  at 
the  restoration ;  asserting  their  own  right  to  examine 
and  approve  those  who  should  be  appointed  to  fill  it; 
providing,  that  if  in  time  to  come  any  such  total  vacancy 
should  occur,  the  nomination  should  be  in  the  king  or 
queen,  or  regent  for  the  time  being,  and  the  parliament 
retain  the  right  of  approbation ;  and  that  all  the  clauses 
in  the  several  acts  relating  to  the  admission  of  the  ordi- 
nary lords  of  session,  and  their  qualifications  for  that  of- 
fice, should  be  ratified  and  confirmed  for  perpetual  obser- 
vation. Such  was  the  interest  of  this  party,  that  the 
bill  was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  'ministers,  who  resolved  to  maintain  the 
king's  nomination,  even  in  defiance  of  a  parliamentary 
resolution.  The  majority,  exasperated  at  this  open  vio- 
lation of  their  privileges,  forbade  the  judges  whom  the 
king  had  appointed  to  open  their  commissions,  or  hold 
a  session,  until  his  majesty's  farther  pleasure  should  be 
known :  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  compelled  to  act 
by  the  menaces  of  the  privy.  cbunciL  The  dispute  was 
carried  on  with  great  acrimony  on  both  sides,  and  pro- 
duced such  a  ferment,  that  before  the  session  opeaed^ 
the  ministry  thought  proper  to  draw  a  great  number  of 
forces  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  to  support 
the  judges  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 

§  XXV.  The  lord-commissioner,  alarmed  at  this  scene 
of  tumult  and  confusion,  adjourned  the  house  till  the 
8th  day  of  October ;  a  step  which,  added  to  the  othe( 
unpopular  measures  of  the  court,  incensed  the  opposi- 
tion to  a  violent  degree.  They  drew  up  a  remonstrance 
to  the  king,  complaining  of  this  adjournment  while  the 
nation  was  yet  unsettled,  recapitulating  the  several  in- 
stances in  which  they  had  expressed  their  zeal  and  af- 
fection for  his  majesty ;  explaining  their  reasons  for  dis- 
senting from  the  ministry  in  some  articles ;  beseeching 
him  to  consider  what  they  had  represented,  to  give  his 
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roy ad  assent  to  the  acts  of  parKament  which  they  had 
prepared,  and  take  measures  for  redressing  all  the  other 
grievances  of  the  nation.  This  address  was  presented  to 
the  king  at  Hampton-court.  William  was  so  touched 
with  the  reproaches  it  implied,  as  if  he  had  not  fcdfilled 
the  conditions  on  which  he  accepted  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, tha^  he,  in  his  own  vindication,  published  his  in- 
structions to  the  commissioner;  and  by  these  it  appear-* 
ed,  that  the  duke  might  have  proceeded  to  greater 
lengths  in  obliging  his  countrymen.  Before  the  ad- 
journment, however,  the  parliament  had  granted  the  re- ' 
venue  for  life ;  and  raised  money  for  maintainfng  a  body 
of  forces,  as  well  as  for  supporting  the  incidental  ex- 
pense of  the  government  for  some  months ;  yet  part  of 
the  troops  in  that  kingdom  were  supplied  and  subsisted 
by  the  administration  of  England.  In  consequence  of 
these  disputes  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  their  church 
was  left  without  any  settled  form  of  government;  for, 
theugh  the  hierarchy  was  abolished,  the  Presbyterian 
discipline  was  not  yet  established,  and  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs were  occasionally  regulated  by  the  privy-council, 
deriving  its  authority  from  that  very  act  of  supremacy, 
whficfa:,*according  to  the  claim  of  lights,  ought  to  have 
been  repealed. 

§  XXVI.  The  session  was  no  sootier  adjourned,  than 
sir  John  Lanier  converted  the  blockade  of  Edinburgh- 
castle  into  a  regular  siege,  which  was  prosecuted  with 
such  vigour,  that  in  a  little  time  the  fortifications  weire 
ruined,  and  the  works  advanced  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  . 
in  which  the  besiegers  had  made 'several  large  preaches. 
The  duke  of  Gordon,  finding  his  ammunition  expended,* 
his  defences  destroyed,  his  intelligence  entirely  cut  -off, 
and' despairing  of  relief  from  the  adherents  of 'his  mas- 
ter, desired  to  capitulate,  and  cfbtained  TCiy  favourable  - 
tetms  for  his  garrison,  But  he  would  not  stipulate  toy 
conditions  for  himself,  declaring,  that  he  had  so  much 
respectfor  all  the  princes  descended  fromiing  James  VL 
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that  he  would  not  afiront  any  of  them  so  fat  as  to 
insist  upon  terms  for  his  own  particular :  he  therefore, 
on  the  13th  day  of  June,  surrendered  the  castle  and  him- 
self at  discretion.  All  the  hopes  of  James  and  his  party 
were  now  concentrated  in  the  viscount  Dundee,  who 
had  assembled  a  body  of  Highlanders,  and  resolved  to 
attack  Mackay,  on  an  assurance,  he  had  received  by 
message,  that  the  regiment  of  Scottish  dragoons  would 
desert  that  officer,  and  join  him  in  the  action.  Mackay, 
having  received  intimation  of  this  design,  decamped  im* 
mediately,  and  by  long  marches  retired  before  Dundee, 
until  he  was  reinforced  by  Ramsay's  dragoons,  and  an- 
other regiment  of  English  infantry ;  then  he  faced  about, 
and  Dundee  in  his  turn  retreated  into  Lochaber.  Lord 
Murray j.  son  of  the  marquis  of  Athol,  assembled  his  vas- 
sals to  the  numbo)*  of  twelve  hundred  men  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  regency :  but  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
own  dependants,  who  seized  the  castle  of  Blair  for 
Dundee,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Athol  men  to  dis- 
perse, rather  than  fight  a^inst  James  their  lawful  so- 
vereign. 

§  XXVII.  The  viscount  was  by  this  time  reduced 
to  great  difficulty  and  distress.  His  men  had  not  for 
many  weeks  tasted  bread  or  salt,  or  any  drink  but  water : 
instead  of  five  hundred  infantry,  three  hundred  horse, 
with  a  supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and.  pro  vision,  whioh 
James  had.  promised  to  send  from  Ireland,  he  received 
a  reinforcement  of  three  hpndred  naked  recruits ;  but 
the  transports  with  the  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  thi^ 
English*  -Though  this  was  a  mortifying  disappointmefit, 
he  bore  it  without  repining;  and,  far  from  abandonic^ 
himself  to  despair,  began  his  march  to  the  castle  of  Blair, 
which  was  threatened  with  a  siege  by  general  Mackay. 
When  he  reached  this  fortress,  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  had  entered  the  pass  of  Killycrankie,  and 
he  resolved  to  give  them  battle  without  delay.  He  ac- 
cordingly advanced  against  them,  and  a  furious  engage- 
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ment  ensued,  though  it  was  not  of  long  duration.     The 
Highlanders  having  received  and  returned  the  fire  of  the 
English^  fell  in  among  them  sword  in  hand  with  such 
impetuosity,  that  the  foot  were  utterly  broken  in  seven 
minutes.     The  dragoons  fled  at  the  first  charge  in  the 
utmost  consternation :  Dundee's   horse,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred,  broke  through  Mackay's  own  regiment: 
the  earl  of  Dumbarton,  at  the  head  of  a  few  volunteers* 
made  himself  master  of  the  artillery ;  twelve  hundred  of 
Mackay's  forces  were  killed  on  the  spot,  five  hundred 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  fled  with  great  precipitation 
for  some  hours,  until  they  were  rallied  by  their  general, 
who  was  an  officer  of  approved  courage,  conduct;  and 
experience.     Nothing  could  be  more  complete  or  deci- 
sive than  the  victory  which  tlie  Highlanders  obtaine<l'; 
yet  it  was  dearly  purchased  with  the  death  of  their  be- 
loved chieftain,  the  viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  by  a  ran- 
dom-shot in  the  engagement,  and  his  fate  produced  suck 
confusion  in  his  army  as  prevented  all  pursuit      He 
possessed  an  enterprising  spirit,  uiidaunted  courage,  in- 
violable fidelity,  and  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  command 
the  people  who  fought  under  his  banner.     He  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  that  cause  which  he  espoused,  and  after 
his  death  it  daily  declined  into  ruin  and  disgrace.     He 
was  succeeded  in  command  by  colonel  Cannon,  who 
landed  the  reinforcement  from  Ireland ;  but  all  his  de- 
signs miscarried :  so  that  the  clans,  wearied  with  re- 
peated misfortunes,  laid  down  their  arms  by  degrees, 
and  took  the  benefit  of  a  pardon,  which  king  William 
offered  to  those  who  should   submit  within  the  time 
specified  in  his  proclamatiojiu 

§XXVnL  After  this  sketch  of  Scottish  affairs,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  James, 
and  relate  the  particulars  of  his  expedition  to  Ireland. 
That  unfortunate  prince  and  his  queen  were  received 
with  the  most  cordial  hospitality  by  the  French  monarch, 
wh^  assi^ed  the  castle  of  St»  Germain  for  the  place  of 
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their  residence,  supported  their  household  with  great 
magnificence,  enriched  them  with  presents,^  and  under- 
took to  re-establish  them  on  the  thjone  of  England- 
James,  however,  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as 
conveyed  no  favourable  idea  of  his  spirit  and  under- 
standing..  He  seems  to  have  been  emasculated  by  re- 
ligion :  he  was  deserted  by  that  courage  and  magnani- 
mity for  which  his  youth  had  been  distinguished.  He 
did  not  discover  great  sensibility  at  the  loss  of  his  king^ 
dom.  All  his  faculties  were  swallowed  up  in  bigotry. 
Instead  of  contriving  plans  for  retrieving  his  crown,  he 
held  conferences  with  the  Jesuits  on  topics  of  reUgion. 
The  pity  which  his  misfortunes  excited  in  Lewis,  was 
mingled  with  contempt.  The  pope  supplied  him  with 
indulgences,  while  the  Romans  laughed  at  him  in  pas- 
quinades :  "  There  is  a  pious  man  (said  the  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  ironically),  who  has  sacrificed  three  crowns 
for  a  mass."  In  a  word,  he  subjected  himself  to  the 
ridicule  and  raillery  of  the  French  nation. 

§  XXIX-  All  the  hope  of  reascendii^  the  British 
throne  depended  upon  his  friends  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. Tyrconnel,  who  commanded  in  this  last  kingdom, 
was  confirmed  in  his  attachment  to  James,  by  the  persua- 
sions of  Hamilton,  who  had  undertaken  for  his  submis- 
sion to  the  prince  of  Grange.  Nevertheless,  he  disguised 
his  sentiments,  and  temporized  with  William,  until  James 
should  be  able  to  supply  him  with  reinforcements  from 
France,  which  he  earnestly  solicited  by  private  messages. 
In  the  mean  time,  with  a  view  to  cajole  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland,  and  amuse  king  William  with  hope  of  his 
submission,  he  persuaded  the  lord  Mountjoy,  in  whom 
the  Protestants  chiefly  confided,  and  baron  Rice,  to 
go  in  person  with  a  commission  to  James,  representing 
the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  times,  and  of  waiting 
a  fitter  opportunity  to  make  use  of  his  Irish  subjects. 
Mountjoy, .  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  instead  of  being 
favoured  with  an  audience  by  James,  to  explain  the 
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reasons  which  Tyrconnel  had  suggested  touching  the 
iimbility  of  Ireland  to  restore  his  majesty,  was  com- 
4tnitted  prisoner  to  the  bastile,  on  account  of  the  zeal 
with  which  he  had  espoused  the  Protestant  interest. 
Although  Lewis  was  sincerely  disposed  to  assist  James 
effectually,  his  intuitions  were  obstructed  by  the  dis- 
putes of  his  ministry.  Louvois  possessed  the  chief  cre- 
dit in  council ;  but  Seignelai  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of 
personal  favour,  both  with  the  king  and  madame  de 
Maintenon,  the  favourite  concubine.  To  this  noble- 
man,  as  secretary  for  marine  afiairs,  James  made  his 
chief  application :  and  he  had  promised  the  command 
of  the  troops  destined  for  his  service  to  Lauzun,  whom 
Louvois  hated.  For  these  reasons  this  minister  thwart- 
ed his  measures,  and  retarded  the  assistance  which  Lewis 
had  promised  towards  hia  restoration. 

§  XXX.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  opposition,  the 
succours  were  prepared,  and  the  fleet  ready  to  put  to 
sea  by  the  latter  end  of  February.  The  French  king  is 
said  to  have  offered  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  natives 
of  France  to  serve  in  this  expedition;  but  James  rejplied, 
that  he  would  succeed  by  the  help  of  his  own  subjects, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Accordingly,  he  contented 
himself  with  about  twelve  hundred  British  subjects,*  and 
a  good  number  of  French  officers,  who  were  embark- 
ed in  the  fleet  at  Brest,  consisting  of  fourteen  ships 
of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  three  fire-ships,  with  a  good 
number  of  transports.  The  French  king  also  supplied 
him  with  a  cotisiderable  quantity  of  arms  for  the  use  of 

ff  James  in  this  expedition  was  attended  by  -the  duke  of  BerwicS:,  and  by  his 
brother,  Mr.  Fitzjames,  grand-prior,  the  duke  of  Fovis,  the  earls  of  Dover,  Mel- 
fort,  Abercom,  and  Seaforth ;  tlie  lords  Henry  and  Thomad  Howard,  the  lords 
Dnunmond,  Dungan,  Trejadraught,  Buchan,  Hunsdon,  and  Brittas ;  the  bishops 
of  Chester  and  Galway,  the  late  lord  chief-justice  Herbert;  the  marquis  d'Es- 
trades,  M.  de  Rosene,  mareschal  de  champ ;  Mamoe,  Pusignan,  and  Lori,  lieute- 
nant-generals ;  Frontee,  eneineer-general ;  the  marquis  d'Abbeville,  sir  Jolin 
Sparrow,  sir  Roger  Strictland,  sir  William  Jennings,  sir  Hen^  Bond,  sir  Charles 
Carney,  sir  Edward  Vaudrey,  sir  Charles  Murray,  sir  Robert  Parker,  sir  Alphoy- 
so  Maiolo,  sir  Samuel  Foxon,  and  sir  William  Wallis ;  by  the  colonels  Porter, 
Sarsfield,  Anthony  and  John  Hamilton,  Simon  and  Henry  luttrel,  Ramsav,  Dorr 
lington,  Sutherland,  Clifford,  Parker,  Furcel,  Cannon,  and  Fielding,  with  abou.t 
two-and- twenty  other  officers  of  inferior  rank. 
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his  adherents  iu  Ireland ;  accommodated  him  with  a  large 
sum  of  money,  superb  equipages,  store  of  plate,  aiid 
accessaries  of  aH  kinds  for  the  camp  and  the  household- 
At  parting,  he  presented  him  with  his  own  cuirass,  and, 
embracing  him  aflfectionately,  "  The  best  thing  I  can 
wish  yen  (said  he)  is,  that  I  may  never  see  you  again." 
On  the  7th  day  of  March,  James  embarked  at  Brf^t, 
together  with  the  count  d'Avaux,  who  accoQipanied 
him  in  quality  of  amb^sador,  and  his  principal  officers. 

'  He  was  detained  in  the  harbour  by  contrary  windis  till 
the  17th  day  of  the  month,  when  he  set  sail,  and 
on  the  22d  landed  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland.  By  this 
time,  king  Williamr,  perceiving  himself  amused  by 
Tyrconnel,  had  published  a  declaration,  requiring 
the  Irish  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  the 
new  government..  On  the  22d  day  oi  February, 
thirty  ships  of  war  had  been  put  in  coinmi;3sion,  and 
the  command  of  them  conferred  upon  admiral  Her* 

.  bert ;  but  the  armament  was  retarded  in  such  a  manner 
by  the  disputes  of  the  council^;  and  the  king's  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  that  the  admiral  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  sail  till  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
then  with  part  of  his  fleet  only.  James  was  received 
with  open  arms  at  Kinsale,  and  the  whole  country  seem- 
ed to  be  at  his  devotion ;  for,  although  the  Protestantsh 
in  the  north  had  declared  for  the  new  government,  their 
strength  and  number  was  deemed  inconsiderable,  when 
compared  with  the  power  of  Tyrconnel.  This  minister 
had  disarmed  all  the  other  Protestant  subjects  in  one 
day,  and  assembled  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot, 
and  eight  thousand  cavalry,  for  the  service  of  his 
master. 

§  XXXI.  In  the  latter  end  of  March,  James  made 
his  public  entry  into  Dublin,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  met  at  the  castle-gate  by  a 
procession  of  popish  bishops  and  priests  in  their  pontifi- 
cals, bearing  the  host,  which  he  publicly  adored.    He* 
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diftmissed  from  the  council-board  the  lord  Granard,  judge 
Keating,  and  other  Protestants,  who  had  exhorted  the 
lord-lieutenant  to  an  accommodation  with  the  new  govern- 
ment.  In  their  room  he  admitted  the  French  ambassador, 
the  bishop  of  Chester,  colonel  Darrington,  and,  by  degrees^ 
the  principal  noblemen  who  accompanied  him  in  the  ex- 
pedition. On  the  second  day  aifter  hii&  arrival  in  Dub- 
lin, he  issued  five  proclamations ;  the  first  recalled  all 
the  subjects  of  Ireland  who  had  abandoned  the  kingdom, 
by  a  certain  time,  on  pain  of  outlawry  and  confiscation^ 
and  requiring  all  persons  to  join  him  against  the  prince 
of  Orange.  The  second  contained  expressions  6f  ac- 
knowledgment to  his  Catholic  subjects,  for  their  vigi- 
lance and  fidelity,  and  an  ii\junction  to  such  as  were 
not  actuaJly  in  his  service,  to  retain  and  lay  up  their 
arms  until  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  use  them  for 
his  advantage.  By  the  third  he  invited  the  subjects  to 
supply  his  army  with  provisions ;  and  prohibited  the 
soldiers  to  take  any  thing  without  payment.  By  tibe 
fourth  he  raised  the  value  of  the  current  coin;  and  in 
the  fifth  he  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  on  the  7th 
day  of  May  at  Dublin.  Finally,  he  created  Tyrconnel 
a  duke,  in  consideration  of  his  eminent  services. 

§  XXXII.  The  adherents  of  James  in  England  press- 
ed him  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Ireland  immediately,  and 
bring  over  his  army  either  to  the  north  of  England,  or 
the  west  of  Scotland,  where  it  might  be  joined  by  his 
party;  and  act  without  delay  againsl  the  usui|>er ;  but 
his  council  dissuaded  him  from  complying  with  their 
solicitations,  until  Ireland  should  be  totally  reduced  to 
obedience.  On  the  first  alarm  of  an  intended  massacre, 
the  Protestants  of  Londonderry  had  shut  their  gates 
against  the  regiment  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Antrim, 
and  resolved  to  defend  themselves  against  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant. They  transmitted  this  resolution  to  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  together  witfi  an  account  of  the  dan- 
ger they  incurred  by  such  a  vigorous  measure,  arid  im- 
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plored  immediate  assistamce.     They  were  accordingly 
supplied  with  some  arms  and  aBmmnition,  but  did  not 
receive  any  considerable  reinforcement  till  the  middle  of 
April,  when  two  regiments  arrived  in  Loughfoyl,  under 
the.  command  of  Cunningham  and  Richards.     By  this 
time,  king  James  had  taken  Coleraine,  invested  Kill- 
more,  and  was  almost  in  sight  of  Londonderry.     George 
Walker,  rector  of  Donaghmore,  who  had  raised^  a  re- 
giment for  the  defence  of  the  Protestants,  conveyed  this 
intelligence  to  Lundy,  the  governor.     This  officer  di^ 
reefed  him  to  join  colonel  Crafton,  and  take  post  at 
the  Long-causey,,  which  he  maintained  a  whole  night 
against  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy ;  until  being 
overpowered  by  numbers,  he  retreated  to  Londonderry, 
and  exhorted  the  governor  to  take  the  field,  as  the  army 
of  king  James  was  not  yet  completely  formed.     Lundy 
assembling  a  council  of  war,  at  which  Cunningham  and 
Richards  assisted,  they  agreed  that,  as  the  place  was 
not  tenable,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  land  the  two  re- 
giments ;  and  that  the  principal  officers  should  withdraw 
themselves  from  Londonderry,  tiie  inhabitants  of  which 
would  obtain  the  more  favourable  capitulation  in  conse- 
quence .of  their  retreat.     An  officer  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  king  James,  with  proposals  of  a  negotia- 
j:ion :  and  lieutenant-general  Hamilton  agreed  that  the 
army  should  halt  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the 
town.     Notwithstanding  this  preliminary,  James  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  but  met  with  such  a 
warm  reception  from  the  besieged,  that  he  was  fain  io 
retire  to  St.  John's  Town  in  some  disorder.     The  inha-^ 
bitants  and  soldiers  in  garrison  at  Londonderry  were  so 
incensed  at  the  members  of  the  council  of  war,  who  had 
resolved  to  abandon  the  place,  that  they  threatened  im- 
mediate vengeance,     Cunningham  and  Richards  retired 
to  their  ships,  and  Lundy  locked  himself  in  his  cham^ 
ber.     In  vain  did  Walker  and  major  Baker  exhwl  him 
to  maintain  his  government.  ^  Such  was  his  cowardice  ot 
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treacheiy,  that  he  absolutely  refiieed  to  be  concerned  ia 
the  defence  of  the  place,  and  he  was  suffered  to  escape 
in  dis^ise,  with  a  load  of  match  upon  his  back :  but 
he  was  afterward  apprehended  in  Scotland,  from  whence 
he  was  sent  to  London  to  answer  for  his  perfidy  or  mis- 
conduct. 

§  XXXIIL  After  his  retreat,  the  townsmen  chose 
Mr.  Walker  and  major  Baker  for  their  governors,  with 
joint  authority ;  but  this  office  they  would  not  under- 
take, until  it  had  been  offered  to  colonel  Cunningham, 
as  the  officer  next  in  command  to  Lundy.     He  rejected 
the  proposal,  and  with  Richards  returned  to  England, 
where  they  were  immediately  cashiered.     The  two  new 
governors,  thus  abandoned  to  their  fate,  began  to  pre- 
pare for  a  vigorous  defence :  indeed  their  courage  seems 
to  have  transcended  the  bounds  of  discretion,  for  the 
place  was  very  ill  fortified  :  their  cannon,  which  did  not 
exceed  twenty  pieces,  were  wretchedly  mounted  ;  they 
had  not  one  engineer  to  direct  their  operations :  they 
had  a  very  small  number  of  horse :  the  garrison  consist* 
ed  of  people  unacquainted  with  military  discipline :  they 
were  destitute  of  provisions :  they  were  besieged  by  a 
king  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  direct- 
ed by  good  officers,  and  supplied  with  all  the  necessary 
implements  for  a  siege  or  battle.     This  town  was  in- 
vested on  the  20th  day  of  April :  the  batteries  were  soon 
opened;  and  scfveral  attacks  were  made  with  great  impe- 
tuosity :  but  the  besiegers  were  always  repulsed  with 
considerable  les».     The  townsmen  gained  divers  ad- 
vantages in  repeated  sallies,  and  would  have  held  their 
enemies  in  the  utmost  contempt,  had  they  not  been  af^ 
fiicted  with  a  contagious  distemper;  as  well  as  reduced  to 
extremity  by  want  of  provision.     They  were  even  tan- 
talized in  their  distress ;  for  they  had  the  mortification 
to  see  some  ships,  which  had  arrived  with  supplies  from 
England,  prevented  from  sailing  up  the  river  by  the  bat- 
teries the  enemy  had  raised  oii  both  sides,  and  a  boom 
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with  which  they  had  blocked  up  the  channel.  At 
length  a  reinforcement  arrived  in  the  Lough,  under  the 
command  of  general  Kirke,  who  had  deserted  his  mas- 
ter, and  bqen  employed  in  the  service  of  king  William. 
He  found  means  to  convey  intelligence  to  Walker,  that 
he  had  troops  and  provisions  on  board  for  their  relief, 
but  found  it  impracticable  to  sail  up  the  river :  he  pro- 
mised, however,  that  he  would  land  a  body  of  forces  at 
the  Inch,  and  endeavour  to  make  a  diversion  in  their, 
favour,  when  joined  by  the  troops  at  Inniskilling,  which 
amounted  to  five  thousand  men,  including  two  thousand 
cavalry.  He  said  he  expected  six  thousand  men  from 
England,  where  they  were  embarked  before  he  set  sail. 
He  exhorted  them  to  persevere  in  their '  courage  and 
loyalty,  and  assured  them  he  would  come  to  their  relief  at 
all  hazards.  These  assurances  enabled  them  to  bear  their 
miseries  a  little  longer,  though  their  numbers  daily 
diminished.  Major  Baker  dying,  his  place  was  filled 
with  colonel  Michelbum,  who  now  acted  as  colleague 
to  Mr.  Walker. 

§  XXXIV.  King  James  having  returned  to  Dublin, 
to  be  present  at  the  parliament,  the  command  of  his 
army  devolved  to  the  French  general  Rosene,  who  was 
exasperated  at  such  an  obstinate  opposition  by  a  handful 
of  half-starved  militia.  He  threatened  to  rase  the  town 
to  its  foundations,  and  destroy  the  inhabitants,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  unless  they  woifld  immediately 
submit  themselves  to  their  lawful  sovereign.  The  go- 
vernors treated  his  menaces  with  contempt,  and  pulv 
lished  an  order,  that  no  person,  on  pain  of  death, 
should  talk  of  surrendering.  They  had  now  consumed 
the  last  remains  of  their  provision,  and  supported  life  by 
eating  the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  tallow, 
starchy  and  salted  hides,  and  even  this  loathsome  food 
began  to  fail.  Rosene,  finding  them  deaf  to  all  his  pro- 
posalsf  threatened  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  all  the 
Protestants  of  that  country,  and  drive  them  under  th6 
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walls  of  LondondWry,  where  they  should  be  stiffered  to 
perish  by  famine.     The  bishop  of  Meath,  being  inform- 
ed of  this  design,  complained  to  king  James  of  the  bar- 
barous intention,  entreating  his  majesty  to  prevent  its 
being  put  in  execution.     That  prince  assured  him  that 
he  had  already  wdered  Rosehe  to  desist  from  such  pro- 
ceedings.    Nevertheless,  the  Frenchman  executed  his 
threats  with  the  utmost  rigour.     Parties  of  dragoons 
were  detached  on  this  cruel  service :  after  having  stripped 
all  the  Protestants  for  thirty  miles  round,  they  drove 
these  unhappy  people  before  them  like  cattle,  without 
even  sparing  the  enfeebled  old  men,  nurses  with  infants 
at  their  breasts,  tender  children,  women  just  delivered, 
and  some  even  in  the  pangs  of  labour.     Above  four 
thousand  of  these  miserable  objects  were  driven  under  ■ 
the  walls  of  Londonderry.     This  expedient,  far  from 
answering  the  purpose  of  Rosene,  produced  a  quite  con- 
trary effect.     The  besieged  were  so  exasperated  at  this 
act  of  inhumanity,  that  they  resolved  to  perish  rather 
than  submit  to  such  a  barbarian.     They  ejected  a  gib- 
bet in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  sent  a  message  to  the 
French  general,  importing  that  they  would  hang  all  the 
prisoners  they  had  taken  during  the  siege,  unless  the 
Protestants  whom  they  had  driven  under  the  walls  should 
he  immediately  dismissed.     This  threat  produced  a  ne- 
gotiation, in  consequence  of  which  the  Protestants  were 
released,  after  they  had  been  detained  three  days  with- 
out tasting  food.     Some  hundreds  died  of  famine  or 
fatigue;  and  those  who  lived  to  return  to  their  own 
habitations,  found  them  plundered  and  racked  by  the 
Papists,  so  that  the  greater  number  perished  for  want, 
or  were  murdered  by  the  straggling  parties  of  the  ene- 
my; yet  these  very,  people  had  for  the  most  part  ob- 
tained protections  from  king  James,  to  which  no  respect 
was  paid  by  his  general. 

§  XXXV.  The  garrison  of  Londonderry  was  now  re- 
dticed  from  seven  to  five  thousand  seven  hundred  men, 
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and  these  were  driven  to  such  extremity  of  distress,  that 
they  began  to  talk  of  killing  the  popish  inhabitants,  and 
feeding  on  their  bodies.     In  this  emergency,  Kirke, 
who  had  hitherto  lain  inactive,  ordered  two  ships  laden 
with  provisions  to  sail  up  the  river,  under  convoy  of 
the  Dartmouth  frigate.     One  of  them,  called  the  Mount- 
joy,  broke  the  enemy's  boom ;  and  all  the  three,  after 
having  sustained  a  very. hot  fire  from  both  sides  of  the 
river,  arrived  in  safety  at  the  town,  to  the  inexpressible 
joy  of  the  inhabitants.     The  army  of  James  was  so  dis- 
pirited by  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  that  they  aban- 
doned the  siege  in  the  night,  and  retired  with  precipita- 
tion^ after  having  lost  about  nine  thousand  men  before 
the  place.     Kjrke  no  sooner  took  possession  of  the  town, 
than  Walker  was  prevailed  upon  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land, with  an  address  of  thanks  from  the  inhabitants  to 
their  majesties  for  the  seasonable  relief  they  had  received. 
§  XXXVI.  The  Inniskilliners  were  no  less  remark- 
able than  the  people  of  Londonderry  for  the  valour  and 
perseverance  with   which  they  opposed  the   Papists, 
They  raised  twelve  companies,  which  they  regimented 
und,er  the  command  of  Gustavus  Hamilton,  whom  they 
chose  for  their   governor.     They  proclaimed  William 
and  Mary  on  the  11th  day  of  March;  and  resolved  in* 
a  general  council  to  maintain  their  title  s^ainst  all  op^ 
position.     The  lord  Gilmoy  invested  the  castle  of  Crom 
belonging  to  the  Protestants  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
iixniskilling,  the  inhabitants  of  which  threw  succours 
into  the  place,  and  compelled  Gilmoy  to  retire  to  Bel- 
turbet.     A  detachment  of  the  garrison,  commanded  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Lloyd,  took  and  demolished  the  cas- 
tle of  Augbor,  and  they  gained  the  advantage  in  se- 
veral skirmishes  with  the  enemy/    On:  the  day  that  pre- 
ceded the  relief  of  Londonderry,  they  defeated  six  thou- 
sand Irish  Papists  at  a  place  called  Newton-Putler,  and 
took  their  commander  Macarty,  commonly  called  lord 
Moncashel. 
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§  XXXVII.  The  Irish  parliament  being  assembled  at 
Dxiblin,  according  to  the  proclamation  of  king  James, 
he,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  thanked  them  for  the 
aeal,  courage,  and  loyalty,  they  had  manifested ;  extolled 
the  generosity  of  the  French  king,  who  had  enabled  him 
to  visit  them  in  person ;  insisted  upon  executing  his  de- 
sign of  establishing  liberty  of  conscience  as  a  step, 
equally  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  dis- 
cretion, and  promised  to  concur  with  them  in  enacting 
such  laws  as  would  contribute  to  the  peace,  affluence, 
and  security  of  his  subjects.  Sir  Richard  Neagle,  being 
chosen  speaker  of  the  commons,  moved  for  an  address 
of  tkanks  to  his  majesty,  and  that  the  count  d'Avaux 
should  be  desired  to  make  their  acknowledgments  to 
the  most  CJhristian  king,  for  the  generous  assistance  he 
had  given  to  their  sovereign.  These  addresses  being 
drawn  up,  with  the  concurrence  of  both  houses,  a  bill 
was  brought  in  to  recognise  the  king's  title,  to  express 
their  abhorrence  of  the  usurpation  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  as  well  as  of  the  defection-of  the  English.  Next 
day  James  published  a  declaration,  complaining  of  the 
calumnies  which  his  enemies  had  spread  to  his  preju- 
dice ;  expatiating  upon  his  own  impartiality  in  preferring 
his  Protestant  subjects ;  his  care  in  protecting  them 
from  their  enemies,  in  redressing  their  grievances,  and 
in  granting  liberty  of  conscience;  promising  that  he 
would  take  no  step  but  with  the  approbation  of  parlia- 
ment;  offering  a  free  pardon  to  all  persons  who  should 
desert  his  enemies,  and  join  with  him  in  four-and-twenty 
days  after  his  landing  in  Ireland,  and  charging  all  the 
blood  that  might  be  shed,  upon  those  who  should  con- 
tinue in  rebellion. 

^  XXXVIII.  His  conduct,  however,  very  ill  agreed 
with  this  declaration;  nor  can  it  be  excused  on  any 
other  supposition,  but  that  of  his  being  governed,  in 
some  cases  against  his  own  inclination,  by  the  count 
d'Avaux,  and  the  Irish  Catholics,  on  whom  his  whple 
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dependance  was  placed.  As  both  houses  were  chiefly 
filled  with  members  of  that  persuasion,  we  ought  not  to 
wonder  at  their  bringing  in  a  bill  for  repealii^g  the  act 
of  settlement,  by  which  the  Protestants  of  th^  kingdom 
had  been  secured  in  the  possession  of  their  estates. 
These  were  by  this  law  divested  of  their  lands,  which 
reverted  to  the  heirs  of  those  Catholics  to  whom  they 
belonged  befere  the  rebellion.  This  iniquitous  bill  was 
framed  in  such  a  manner,  that  410  regard  was  paid  to 
such  Protestant  owners  as  had  purchased  estates  for  va- 
luable considerations :  no  allowance  was  made  for  im- 
provements, nor  any  provision  for  Protestant  widows : 
4  the  possessor  and  tenants  were  not  even  allowed  to  re- 
move their  stock  and  com.  When  the  bill  was  sent  up 
to  the  lords,  Dr.  Dopping,  bishop  of  M eath,  opposed  it 
with  equal  courage  and  ability :  and  an  address  in  be- 
half of  the  purchasers  under  the  act  of  settlement  was 
presented  to  the  king  by  the  earl  of  Granard :  but,  not- 
withstanding these  remonstrances,  it  received  the  royal 
assent :  and  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  mostly 
ruined. 

§  XXXIX.  Yet,  in  order  to  complete  their  destruc- 
tion, an  act  of  attainder  was  passed  against  all  Protes- 
tants, whether  male  or  female,  whether  of  high  or  low 
degree,  who  were  absent  from  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
against  all  those  who  retired  into  any  part  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  which  did  not  own  the  authority  of  king 
James,  or  corresponded  with  rebels,  or  were  any  ways 
aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  to  them  from  the  1st  day 
of  August  in  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  Pro- 
testants attainted  by  name  in  this  act  amounted  to  about 
three  thousand,  including  two  archbishops,  one  duke, 
seventeen  earls,  seven  countesses,  as  many  bishops, 
eighteen  barons,  three-and-thirty  baronets,  one-and- 
fifty  knights,  eighty-three  clergymen,  who  were  declared 
traitors,  and  adjudged  to  suffer  the  pains  of  death  and 
forfeiture.     The  individuals  subjected  to  this  dreadful 
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proscription  were  even  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  pardon, 
and  all  benefit  of  appeal :  for,  by  s^  clause  in  the  act, 
the  king's  pardon  was  deemed  Hull,  unless  enrolled  be- 
fore the  1st  day  of  December.  A  subsequent  law  was 
enacted,  declaring  Ireland  independent  of  the  Engliaih 
parliament.  This  assembly  passed  another  act,  grant- 
ing 20,000/.  per  annum,  out  of  the  forfeited  .estates,  to 
Tyrconnel,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  signal  services : 
they  imposed  a  tax  of  20,000/.  per  month  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king :  the  r6yal  assent  was  given  to  an  act 
for  liberty  of  conscience :  they  enacted  that  the  tithes 
payable  by  Papists  should  be  delivered  to  priests  of  that 
communion :  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
in  cities  and  corporations  was  taken  away ;  and  all  dis- 
senters were  exempted  from  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions. 
So  that  the  established  church  was  deprived  of  all  power 
and  prerogative  :  notwithstanding  the  express  promise 
of  James,  who  had  declared,  immediately  after  his  land- 
ing, that  he  would  maintain  the  clergy  in  their  rights 
ami  privileges. 

§  XL.  Nor  was  the  king  less  arbitrary  in  the  execu- 
tive part  of  his  government,  if  we  suppose  that  he  coun- 
tenanced the  grievous  acts  of  oppression  that  "were  daily 
committed  upon  the  Protestant  subjects  of  Ireland :  but 
the  tyranny  of  his  proceedings  may  be  justly  imputed 
to  the  temper  of  his  ministry,  consisting  of  men  aban- 
doned to  all  sense  of  justice  and  humanity,  who  acted 
from  the  dictates  of  rapacity  and  revenge,  inflamed  with 
all  the  acrin^ony  of  religious  rancour.  Soldiers  were 
permitted  to  live  upon  free  quarter :  the  people  were 
•robbed  and  plundered*:  licences  and  protections  were 
abused,  in  order  tx)  extort  money  from  the  trading  part 
of  the  nation.  The  king's  old  stores  were  ransacked  : 
the  shops  of  tradesmen,  and  the  kitchens  of  burghers, 
were  pillaged  to  supply  the  mint  with  a  quantity  of 
brass,  which  was  converted  into  current  coin  for  his  ma- 
jesty's occasions:  an  ai^bitrary  value  was  set  upon  it,  and 
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all  persons  were  required  and  commanded  to  take  it  in  . 
payment,  under  the  severest  penalties,  though  the  pro- 
portion between  its  intrinsic  woYth  and  currency  was  ; 
nearly  as  one  to  three  hundred.  A  vast  sum  of  this 
counterfeit  coin  was  issued  in  the  course  of  one  year,  and 
forced  upon  the  Protestants  in  payment  of  merchandise, 
provision,  and  necessaries,  for  the  king's  service.  James, 
not  content  with  the  supply  granted  by  parliament,  im- 
posed, by  his  own  authority,  a  tax  of  20,000/.  per  month 
on  chattels,  as  the  former  was  laid  upon  lands.  This 
seems  io  have  been  a  temporary  expedient  during  the. 
adjoumment  of  the  two  hou&es,  as  the  term  of  the  as- 
sessment was  limited  to  three  months :  it  was,  however, 
levied  by  virtue  of  a  commission  under  the  seals ;  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  stretch  of  prerogative,  the  less  ex- 
cusable, as  he  might  have  obtained  the  moaey  in  a  par- 
liamentary way.  Understanding  that  the  Protestants 
had  laid  out  all  their  brass  money  in  purchasing  great 
quantities  of  hides,  tallow,  wool,  and  com,  be  assumed 
the  despotic  power  of  fixing  the  prices  of  these  commo- 
dities, and  then  bought  them  for  his  own  use.  One 
may  see  his  ministers  were  bent  upon  the  utter  destruc-. 
tion  of  those  unhappy  people. 

§  XU.  All  vacancies  in  public  schools  were  supplied 
with  popish  teachers.     The  pension  allowed  from  the 
exchequer  to  the  university  of  Dublin  was  cut  off:  the 
vice-provost,  fellows,  and  scholars,  were  expelled :  their » 
furniture,  plate,  and  public  library,  were  seized,  without 
the  least  shadow  or  pretence,  and  in  direct  violation  of 
a  promise  the  king  had  made  to  preserve  their  privileges 
and  immunities.     His  officers  converted  the  college  into 
a  garrison,  the  chapel  into  a  magazine,  und  the  apart- 
ments into  prisons^  a  popish  priest  was  appointed  pro- 
vost ;  one  Maccarty,  of  the  same  persuasion,  was  made  « 
library-keeper ;  and  the  whole  foundation  was  changed 
into  a  Catholic  seminary.     When  bishopricka  and  bene- 
fices in  the  gift  of  the  crown  became  vacant,  the  king  . 
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ordered  the  profits  to  be  lodged  in  the  exchequer,  aaid 
suffered  the  cures  to  be  totally  neglected.  The  reve- 
nues Vere  chiefly  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  Romish 
bishops  and  priests,  who  grew  so  insolent  under  this  in- 
dulgence, that  in  several  places  they  forcibly  seized  the 
Protestant  churches^  When  complaint  was  made  of  this 
outrage,  the  king  promised  to  do  justice  to  the  injured  ; 
and  in  some  places  actually  ordered  the  churches  to  be 
restored :  but  the  popish  clergy  refused  to  comply  with 
this  order,  alleging,  that  in  spirituals  they  owed  obe- 
dience to  no  ear^ly  power  but  the  holy  see ;  and  James 
fouiid  himself  unable  to  protect  his  Protest^t  subjects 
against  a  powerftil  body  which  he  durst  not  disoblige. 
Some  ships  appearing  in  the  bay  of  Dublin,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  forbidding  the  Protestants  to  assemble 
in  any  place  of  worship,  or  elsewhere,  cm  pain  of  death. 
By  a-  second,  they  were  commanded  to  bring  in  their 
arms,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  rebels  and  traitors. 
Luttrel,  governor  of  Dublin,  published  an  ordinance  by 
beat  of  drum,  requiring  the  farmers  to  bring  in  their 
com  for  his  majesty's  horses  within  a  certain  day, 
otherwise  he  would  order  them  to  be  hanged  before 
their  own  doors.  Brigadier  Sarsfield  commanded  all 
Protestants  of  a-  certain  district  to  retire  to  the  distance 
of  ten  miles  from  their  habitations,  on  pain  of  death : 
and,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  brass  money, 
the  same  paialty  was  denounced,  in  a  proclamation, 
against  any  person  who  should  give  more  than  1^.  1 8^ . 
for  a  guinea. 

^XLII.  All  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  and  all  the 
themes  contrived  to  bolster  up  the  credit  of  the  base 
coini,  would  have  proved  insufficient  to  support  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  had  not  James  received  occasional 
supplies  from  the  French  monarch.  After  the  return 
of  the  fleet  which  had  conveyed  him  to  Ireland,'  Lewis 
sent  another  strong  squadron,  commanded  by  Chateau 
Renault,  as  a  convoy  to  some  transports  laden  with  arms, 
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ammunition,  and*  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  use  of 
king  James.  Before  they  sailed  from  Brest,  king  Wil- 
liam, bein^  informed  of  their  destination,  detached  ad- 
miral Herbert  from  Spithead  with  twelve  ships  of  the 
line,  one  fire-ship,  and  four  tenders,  in  order  to  intercept 
-the  enemy.  He  'was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into 
Milford-haven,  from  whence  he  steered  his  course  to 
Kinsale,  on  the  supposition  that  the  French  fleet  had 
sailed  from  Brest ;  and  that  in  all  probability  he  should 
fell  in  with  them  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Oii  the  1st 
day  of  May  he  discovered  them  at  anchor  in  Bantry- 
bay,  and  Stood  in  to  engage  them,  though  they  were 
greatly  superior  to  him  in  number.  They"  no  sooner 
perceived  him  at  day-break,  than  they  weighed,  stood 
out  to  windward,  formed  their  line,  bore  down,  and 
began  the  action,  which  was  maintained  for  two  hours 
with  equal  valour  on  both  sides,  though  the  English 
fleet  sustained  considerable  damage  from  the  superior 
fire  of  the  enemy.  Herbert  tacked  several  times,  in 
hope  of  gaining  the  weather-gage;  but  the  French  ad- 
miral kept  his  wind  with  uncommon  skiH  and  per- 
severance. At  length  the  English  squadron  stood  ofi" 
to  sea,  and  maintained  a  running  fight  till  five  in  the 
afternoon,  when  Chateau  Renault  tacked  about,  and  re* 
trailed  into  the  bay,  dontent  with  the  honour  he  had 
gained.  The  loss  of  men  was  inconsiderable  on  both 
sides;  and,  where  the  odds  were  so  great,  the  victor 
could  not  reap  much  glory.  Herbert  retired  to  the  isle» 
of  Scilly,  where  he  expected  a  reinforcement :  but,  being 
disappointed  in  this  expectation,  he  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth in  very  ill  humour,  with  which  his  officers  and 
men  were  infected.  The  common  sailors  still  retained 
some  attachment  to  James,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
favourite  among  f hem ;  and  the  officers  complained  that 
they  had  been  sent  upon  this  service  with  a  force' so 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy.*  King  William, 
in  order  to  ttppease  their  discontent,  made  an  excursion 
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to  Portsmouth,  where  he  dined  with  the  admiral  on 
board  the  ship  Elizabeth,  declared  his  intention  of  mak- 
ing him  an  earl,  in  consideration  of  his  good  conduct 
and  services,  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on 
the  captains  Ashby  and  Shovel,  and  bestowed  a  donation 
of  ten  shillings  on  eveiy  private  bailor. 

§  XLIII.  The  parliament  of  England  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them,  not  only  to  raise  supplies  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  war  in  which  the  nation  was  involr-. 
ed,  but  also  to  do  justice  with  respect  to  those  who  had 
been  injured  by  illegal  or  oppressive  sentences  in  the  late 
reigns.  The  attainders  of  lord  Russel,  Algernon  Sidney, 
alderman  Cornish,  and  lady  Lisle,  were  now  reversed. 
A  committee  of  privileges  was  appointed  by  the  lords,  tq 
examine  the  case  of  f  he  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  in  the 
late  reign  had  been  fined  30,000/.  for  assaulting  colonel 
Culpepper  in  the  presence-chamber.  They  reported 
that  the  court  of  king's  bench,  in  over-ruling  the  earl's 
plea  of  privilege  of  parliament,  had  committed  a  mani- 
fest breach  of  privilege:  that  the  fine  was  excessive  and 
exorbitant,  against  the  great  charter,  the  common  right 
of  the  subject,  and  the  law  of  the  realm.  The  sentence 
pronounced  upon  Samuel  Johnson,  chaplain  to  lord 
Russel,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  been  degraded, 
fined,  scourged^  and  set  in  the  pillory,  was  now  annulled, 
and  the  commons  recommended  him  to  his  majesty  for 
some  ecclesiastical  preferment*  He  received  1000/.  in 
money,  with  a  pension  of  300/.  for  his  own  life  and  that 
of  his  son,  who  was  moreover  gratified  with  a  place  of 
100/.  a  year :  but  the  father  never  obtained  any  eccle- 
siastical benefice.  Titus  Gates  seized  this  opportunity  of 
petitioning  the  house  of  lords  for  a  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment given  against  him  on  his  being  convicted  of  per- 
jury. The  opinions  of  all  the  judges  and  counsel  at  the 
bar  were  heard  on  this  subject,  and  a  bill  of  reversal 
passed  tlie  commons ;  but  the  peers  having  inserted  some 
amendments  and  a  proviso,  a  conference  was  demcmded, 
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and  violexit  heats  ensued. .  Gates,  however,  was  released 
from  confinement ;  and  the  lords,  with  the  consent  of 
the  commons,  recommended  him  to  his  majesty  for  a 
pardon,  which  he  obtained,  together  with  a  comfortable 
pension.     The  committee  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the 
cases  of  the  state-prisoners,  found  sir  Robert  Wright, 
late  Iprd-chief-justice,  to  have  been  concerned  in  the 
cruelties  committed  in  the  west,  after  the  insurrection  of 
Monmouth ;  as  also  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners, and  guilty  of  manifold  enormities.     Death  had 
by  this  time  delivered  Jefferies  from  the  resentment  of 
the  nation.     Graham  and  Burton  had  acted  as  solicitors 
in  the  illegal  prosecutions  carried  on  against  those  who 
opposed  the  court  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  these  were 
now  reported  guilty  of  having  been  instrumental  in  tak- 
ing away  the  lives  and  estates  of  those  who  had  suffered 
the  loss  of  either  under  colour  of  law  for  eight  years 
last  past ;  of  having,  by  malicious  indictments,  informa- 
tions, and  prosecutions  of  quo  warrantOy  endeavoured 
the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  realm;  and  of  having  wasted  many 
thousand  pounds  of  the  public  revenue  in  the  course  of 
their  infamous  practices. 

§  XLI V.  Nor  did  the  misconduct  of  the  present  mi- 
nistry escape  the  animadversion  of  the  parliament.  The 
lords  having  addressed  the  king  to  put  the  isle  of  Wighty 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Scilly,  Dover-castle,  arid  the  other 
fqrtresses  of  the  kingdom,  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and 
,  to  disarm  the  Papists,  empowered  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  miscarriages  in  Ireland,  which  were  gene- 
rally imputed  to  the  neglect  of  the  marquisses  of  Gaer- 
marthen  and  Halifax.  They  {wresented  an  address  to  the 
king,  delsiring  the  minute-book  of  the  committee  fpr  Irish 
affairs  might  be  put  into  their  hands :  but  his  majesty 
declined  gratifying  them  in  this  particular :  then  the 
commons  voted,  that  those  persons  who  had  advised  the 
king  to  delay  this  satisfaction  were  enemies  to  the  king- 
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dom.      William,  alarmed  at  this  resolution,  allowed 
them  to  inspect  the  book,  in  which  they  found  very  litde 
for  their  purpose.     The  house  resolved^  that  an  addrefts 
should  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  declaring  that  the 
succour  of  Ireland  had  been  retarded  by  unnecessary 
delays ;  that  the  transports  prepared  were  not  sufficient 
to  convey  the  forces  to  that  kingdom ;  and  that  several 
ships  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  for  want  of  proper 
convoy.  At  the  same  time  the  question  was  put,  whether 
or  not  they  should  address  the  king  against  the  marquis 
of  Halifax.     But  it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a 
fimall  majority.     Before  this  period,  Howe,  vice-cham- 
berlain to  the  queen,  had  moved  for  an  address  against 
such  counsellors  as  had  been  impeached  in  parliament, 
iand  betrayed  the  liberties  of  the  nation.     This  motion 
was  levelled  against  Caermarthen  and  Halifax,  the  first 
of  whom  had  been  formerly  impeached  of  high-treason, 
under  the  title  of  earl  of  Danby ;  and  the  other  was 
charged  with  all  the  misconduct  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration.    Warm  debates  ensued,  and  in  all  probability 
the  motion  would  have  been  carried  in  the  affirmative, 
had  not  those  who  spoke  warmly  in  behalf  of  it,  sud- 
denly cooled  in  the  course  of  the  dispute.    Some  letters 
from  king  James  to  his  partisans  being  intercepted,  and 
containing  some  hints' of  an  intended  invasion,  Mr. 
Hambden,   chairman  of  .the  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  enlarged  upon  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the 
kingdom  was  exposed,  and  moved  for  a  farther  supply 
to  his  majesty.     In  this  unexpected  motion  he  was  not 
seconded  by  one  member.     The  house,  however,  having 
taken  the  letters  into  consideration,  resolved  to  draw  up 
an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  him  to  secure  and  dis- 
.  arm  all  Papists  of  note ;  and  they  brought  in  a  bill  for 
attainting  several  persons  in  ifebellion  against  their  ma- 
jesties ;  but  it  was  not  finished  during  this  session. 

§  XLV!  Another  bill  being  prepared  in  the  house  of 
Jordb,  enjoining  the  subject  to  wear  the  woollen  manu- 
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facture  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented against  it  by  the  silk  weavers  of  London  and 
Canterbury,  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  at  West- 
minster. The  lords  refused  their  petition,  because  this 
was  an  unusual  manner  of  application.  They  were  per- 
suaded to  return  to  their  respective  places  of  abode ; 
precautions  were  taken  against  a  second  riot ;  and  the 
bill  was  unanimously  rejected  in  the  upper  house.  This 
parliament  passed  an  act,  vesting  in  the  two  universities 
the  presentations  belonging  to  Papists :  those  of  the 
southern  coutities  being  given  to  Oxford;  and  those  of 
the  northern  to  Cambridge,  on  certain  specified  condi- 
tions. Courts  of  conscience  were  erected  at  Bristol; 
Gloucester,  and  Newcastle ;  and  that  of  the  marches  of 
Wales  was  abolished,  as  an  intolerable  oppression.  The 
Protestant  clergymen,  who  had  been  forcfed  to  leave 
their  benefices  in  Ireland,  were  rendered  capable  of 
holding  any  living  in  England,  without  forfeiting  their 
title  to  their  former  preferment ;  with  the  proviso  that 
they  should  resign  their  English  benefices  when  restored 
to  those  they  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish.  The  sta- 
tute of  Henry  IV.  against  multiplying  gold  and  silver 
was  now  repealed :  the  subjects  were  allowed  to  melt 
and  refine  metals  and  ores,  and  extract  gold  and  silver 
from  them,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the 
mint^  and  converted  into  money,  the  owners  receiving 
its  full  value  in  current  coin.  These,  and  several  other 
bills  of  smaller  importance,  being  passed,  the  two  houses 
adjourned  to  the  20th  day  of  September,  and  afterward 
to  the  19th  day  of  October. 


CHAP.  II. 

§  L  Duke  of  Schomberg  lands  with  ap  army  in  Ireland^— ^  II.  The 
Inniskiiliners  obtain  si  victory  over  the  Irish — §  III.  Schomberg 
censured  for  his  inactivity — §  IV.  The  French  worsted  at  Wal- 
couTt — §  V.  Success  of  this  confederates  in  Germany.  The 
Turks  defeated  at  Patochih,  Nissa,  and  Widen'— §  VI.  Death  of 
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pope  Innocent  XI. — §  VII.  King.Williaro  beonie8.iinpopulaT-~t- 
§  VIII.  A  good  number  of  the  clergy  refuse  to  take  the  oaths 
— §  IX.  The  king  grants  a  commission  for  reforming  church-dis- 
cipline— §  X.  Meeting  of  the  convocation — §  XI.  Their  session 
discontinued  by  repeated  prorogations — §  XII.  Proceedings  in 
parliament — §  XIII.  The  whigs  obstruct  the  bill  of  indemnity — 
^  XIV.  The  commons  resume  the  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the 
miscarriages  in  Ireland — §^XV.  King  William  irritated  against 
the  whigs — §  XVI.  Plot  against  the  government  by  sir  James 
jjfontgomery,  discovered  by  bishop  Burnet — §  XVII,  Warm  de- 
bates in  parliament  about  the  corporation  bills — ^  XVIII.  The 
king  resolves  to  finish  the  Irish  war  in  person — §  XIX.  General 
Ludlow  arrives  in  England,  but  is  obliged  to  withdraw — §  XX, 
Efforts  of  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland — §  XXI,  The  court  interest 
triumphs  over  all  oppoytion  in  that  country-^§  XXII.  The  tory 
interest  prevails  in  the  new  parliament  of  England — §  XXIII.  Bill 
for  recognising  their  majesties — §  XXIV,  Another  violent  con- 
test about  the  bill  of  abjuration — %  XXV.  King.  William  lands  in 
Ireland— §  XXVI.  King  James  marches  to  the  Boyne— §  XXVII. 
William  resolves  to  give  him  battle — §  XXVIII.  Battle  of  the 
Boyne— §  XXIX.  Death  and  character  of  Schomberg — §  XXX. 
James  embarks  for  France — §  XXXI.  William  enters  Dublin, - 
and  publishes  his  declaration — ^  XXXII.  The  French  obtain  a 
victory  over  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  off  Beachy-head— ^ 
§  XXXIII.    Torrington  committed   prisoner   to   the   Tower  — 
§  XXXIV.  Progress  of  William  in  Ireland--^  XXXV.  He  invests 
Limerick  ;  but  is  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  returns  to  Eng- 
land— §  XXXVI.  Cork  and  Kinsale  reduced  by  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough— ^  XXXVIL  Lauzun  and  the  French  forces  quit  Ire- 
land— §  XXXVIII.  The  duke  of  Savoy  joins  the  confederacy — 
§  XXXIX.  Prince  Waldeck  defeated  at  Fleurus— §  XL.  The 
archduke  Joseph  elected  king  of  the  Romans.     Death  of  the 
duke  of  Lorraine.     Progress  of  the  war  against  the  Turks — 
§  XLI.  Meeting  of  the  parliament — §  XLII.  The  commons  com- 
ply with  all  the  king's  demands — ^  XLIII.  Petition  of  the  tories 
in  the  city  of  London — §  XLIV.  Attempt  against  the  marquis  of 
Caermarthen. — §  XLV.  The  king's  voyage  to  Holland — ^  XLVI. 
He  assists  at  a  congress.     Returns  to  England. 

^  1.  Though  the  aflfairs  of  Ireland  were  extremely 
pressing,  and  the  Protestants  of  that  country  had  made 
repeated  applications  for  relief,  the  succours  were  re- 
tarded either  by  the  disputes  among  the  ministers,  or 
the  neglect  of  those  who  had  the  management  of  the 
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expedition,  in  such  a  manner,  that  king  James  had  been 
six  months  in  Ireland  before  the  army  was  embarked  for 
that  kingdom.  At  length  eighteen  regiments  of  infantry, 
|ind  five  of  dragoons,  being  raised  for  that  service,  a 
train  of  artillery  provided,  and  transports  prepared,  the 
duke  of  Schomberg,  on  whom  king  William  had  con- 
*ferred  the  chief  command  of  this  armament,  set  out  for 
Chester,  after  he  had  in  person  thanked  the  commons 
for  the  uncommon  regard  they  had  paid  to  his  services, 
and  received  assurances  from  the  house,  that  they  would 
pay  particular  attention  to  him  and  his  army.  On  the 
13th  day  of  August  he  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carricfergus  with  about  ten  thousand  foot  and  dragoons, 
and  took  possession  of  Belfast,  from  whence  the  enemy 
retired  on  his  approach  to  Carricfergus,  where  they  re- 
solved to  make  a  stand.  The  duke  having  refreshed 
his  men,  marched  thither,  and  invested  the  pkce ;  the 
siege  was  carried  on  till  the  26th  day  of  the  month, 
when  the  breaches  being  practicable,  the  besieged  Capi- 
tulated,, on  condition  of  marching  out  with  their  anns, 
and  as*  much  baggage  as  they  could  carry  on  their 
backs ;  and  of  their  being  conducted  to  the  next  Irish 
garrison,  which  wajs  at  Newry.  During  this  siege  the 
duke  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  his  army  from  England ; 
but  he  had  left  orders  for  conveying  the  greater  part  of 
the  artillery  and  stores  from  Chester  directly  to  Carling- 
ford.  He  now  began  his  march  through  Lisbume  and 
Hillsborough,  and  encamped  at  Drummore,  where  the 
Protestants  of  the  north  had  been  lately  routed  by  Ha- 
milton ;  tleence  he  proceeded  to  Loughbrillane,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  horse  and  dragoons  of  Inniskilling. 
Then  the  enemy  abandoned  Newry  and  Dundalk,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  Schomberg  encamped  on  a 
low,  damp  ground,  having  the  town  and  river  on  the 
south,  and  surrounded  on  every  part  by  hills,  bogs,  and 
mountains. 
§  II.    His  irmy,   consisting  chiefly  of  new-raised 
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men,  little  inured  to  hardship,  began  to  flag  under  the 
fatigue  of  marching,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  scarcity  of  provision.     Here  he  was  reinforced  by 
the  regiments  of  Kirke,   Hanmer,   and  Stuart;    and 
would  have  continued  his  march  to  Drogheda,  where 
he  understood  Rosene  lay^  with  about  twenty  thousand 
men,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  wait  for  the  artillery, 
which  was  not  yet  arrived  at  Carlingford.     King  James 
having   assembled  all  his    forces,   advanced    towards 
Schomberg,  and  appeared  before  his  intrenchments  in 
order  of  battle;  but  the  duke,- knowing  they  were  greatly 
superior  in  number  of  horse,  and  that  his  own  army 
was  undisciplined,  and  weakened  by  death  and  sickness, 
restrained  his  men  within  the  lines,  and  in  a  little  time 
the  enemy  retreated.     Immediately  after  their  departure, 
a  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  the  English  camp,  hatch- 
ed by  some  French  Papists,  who  had  insinuated  them- 
selves  into  the  Protestant  regiments.     One  of  these, 
whose  name  was  du  Plessis,  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
ambassador,  d'Avaux,  promising  to  desert  wit^  all  the 
Papists  of  the  three  French  regiments  in  Schomberg's 
army.      This  letter  being  found,  du  Plessis  and  five 
accomplices  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,   and  exe-' 
cuted.     About  two  hundred  and  fifty  Papists  being  dis- 
covered in  the  French  regiments,  they  were  sent  over  to 
England,  from  thence  to  Holland.     While  Schomberg 
remained  in  this  situation,  the  Inniskilliners  made  ex- 
.cursions   in  the  neighbourhood,  under  the  command 
of  colonel  Lloyd;  and  on  the  27th  day  of  Septem- 
ber they  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  five  times 
their  number  of  the  Irish.     They  killed  seven  hundred 
on  the  spot,  and  took  O'Kelly  their  commander,  with 
about  fifty  officers,  and  a  cpnsiderable  booty  of  cattle. 
The  duke  was  so  pleased  with  their  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  they  received  a  very  honourable  testimony 
of  his  approbation. 
§   III.    Meanwhile  the   enemy,  took  possession  of 
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J^jnes  town,  and  reduced  Siigo,  one  of  the  forts  of 
whicE  was  gallantly  defended  by  St.  Sauver^  a  Frencb 
captain,  and  his  company  of  grenadiers,  until  he  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  for  want  of  water  and  provision* 
A  contagious  distemper  still  continued  to  rage  in  Schom- 
berg's  camp,  and  swept  off  a  great  number  of  officers 
and  soldiers ;  so  that  in  the  beginning  of  next  spring, 
not  above  half  the  number  of  those  who  went  oyer  with 
the  general  remained  alive.  He  was  censured  for  his 
inactivity,  and  the  king,  in  repeated  letters,  desired  him 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  provided  any  opportunity 
should  occur ;  but  he  did  not  think  proper  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  battle,  against  an  enemy  that  was.above  thrice 
his  number,  well  disciplined,  healthy,  and  conducted  by 
able  officers.  Nevertheless,  he  was  certainly  blameable 
for  having  chosen  such  an  unwholesome  situation.  At 
the  approach  of  winter  he  retired  into  quarters,  in  hopes 
of  being  reinforced  with  seven  thousand  Danes,  who  had 
already  arrived  in  Britain.  These  auxiliaries  were  sti- 
pulated in  a  treaty  which  William  had  just  concluded 
with  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  English  were  not 
more  successful  at  sea  than  they  had  proved  in  their 
operations  by  land.  Admiral  Herbert,  now  created  earl 
of  Torrington,  having  sailed  to  Ireland,  with  the  com- 
bined squadrons  of  England  and  Holland,  made  airuit-*^ 
less  attempt  upon  Cork,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  sea- 
men by  sickness,  which  was  imputed  to  bad  provision. 
The  Dartmouth  ship  of  war  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  who  infested  the  channel  with  such  a  number  of 
armed  ships  and  privateers,  that  the  trade  of  England 
sustained  incredible  damage. 

§  IV.  The  affairs  of  France  wore  but  a  gloomy  as- 
pect on  the  continent,  where  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
seemed  to  have  conspired  her  destruction.  King  Wil- 
liam had  engaged  in  a  new  league  with  the  states-ge- 
neral, in  which  former  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce . 
were  confirmed.     It  was  stipulated,  that  in  case  the  king 
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of  Great  Britain  should  be  attacked,  the  Dutch  should 
assist  him  with  six  thousand  infantry,  and  twenty  ships 
of  the  line :  and  that,  provided  hostilities  should  be  com*- 
mitted  against  the  states-general,  England  should  sup- 
ply them  with  ten  thousand  infantry  and  twenty  ships 
of  war.     This  treaty  was  no  sooner  ratified,  than  king 
William  dispatched  the  lord  Churchill,  whom  he  had 
by  this  time  created  earl  of  Marlborough,  to  Holland, 
in  order  to  command  the  British  auxiliaries  in  that  ser- 
vice to  the  number  of  eleven  thousand,  the  greater  part 
of  which  had  been  in  the  army  of  king  Jame3  when  the 
prince  of  Orange  landed  in  England.     The  earlforth- 
with  joined  the  Dutch  army,  under  the  command  of 
prince  Waldeck,  who  had  fixed  his  rendezvous  in  the 
county  of  Liege,  with  a  view  to  act  against  the  French 
army,  commanded  by  the  mareschal  d'Humieres ;  while 
the   prince   of  Vaudemont  headed    a   little   army   of 
observation,  consisting  of  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  Ger- 
mans, to  watch  the  motions  of  Calvo  in  another  part  of 
the  Low  Countries.     The  city  of  Liege  w^s  compelled  to 
renounce  the  neutrality,  and  declare  for  the  allies.     Ma- . 
reschal  d'Humieres  attacked  the-  foragers  belonging  to 
the  army  of  the  states  at  Walcpurt,  in  the  month  of 
August;    an   obstinate   engagement   ensued,    and   the 
French  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  confusion,  with  the 
loss  of  two  thousand  men,  and  some  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  army  of  observation  levelled  part  of  the  French 
lines  on  the  side  of  Courtray,  and  raised  contributions 
on  the  territories  of  the  enemy. 

^  V.  The  French  were  almost  entire  masters  of  the 
three  ecclesiastical  electorates  of  Germany.  They  pos- 
sessed Mentz,  Triers,  Bonne,  Keiserswaert,  Philips- 
burgh,  and  Landau.  They  had  blown  up  the  castle  x)f 
Heidelberg,  in  the  palatinate,  and^  destroyed  Manheim. 
They  had  reduced  Worms  and  Spiers  to  ashes ;  and  de- 
inolished  Frankendahl,  together  with  several  other  for- 
tresses.    These  conquests,,  the  fruits  of  sudden  invasion, 
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were  covered  with  a  numerous  army^  commsuided  by 
the  mareschal  de  Duras ;  and  all  his  inferior  generals 
were  officers  of  distinguished  courage  and  ability.     Ne- 
vertheless, he  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  his  ground 
against  the  different  princes  of  the  empire.     The  duke 
of  Lorraine,  who  commanded  the  imperial  troops,  invest- 
ed  Mentz,  and  took  it  by  capitulation ;  the  elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  having  reduced  Keiserswaert,  undertook 
the  siege  of  Bonne,  which  the  garrison  surrendered, 
after  having  made  a  long  and  vigorous  defence.  Nothing 
contributed  more  to  the  union  of  the  Germ^m  princes, 
than  their  resentment  of  the  shocking  barbarity  with 
which  the  French  had  plundered,  wasted,  and  depopu- 
lated their  country.     Lewis  having,  by  his  intrigues  in 
Poland  and  at  Constantinople,  prevented  a  pacification 
between  the  emperor  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  .cam- 
paign was  opened  in  Croatia,  where  five  thousand  Turks 
were  defeated  by  a  body  of  Croats  between  Vihitz  and 
Novi.     The  prince  of  Baden,  who  commanded  thp  im- 
perialists on  that  side,  having  thrown  a  bridge  over  the 
Morava  at  Passarowitz,  crossed  that  river,  and  marched 
in  quest  of  the  Turkish  army,  amounting  to  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  headed  by  a  seraskier.     On  the  30th  day  of 
August  he  attacked  the  enemy  in  their  intrenchments 
near  Patochin,  and  forced  their  lines,  routed  them  with 
great  slaughter,  and  took  possession  of  their  camp, 
baggage,  and  artillery.     They  returned  to  Nissa,  where 
.the  general,  finding  them  still  more  numerous  than  the 
imperialists,  resolved  to  make  a  stand ;  and  encamped  in 
a  situation  that  was  inaccessible  in  every  part  except 
the  rear,  which  he  left  open  for  the  convenience  of  a 
retreat.     Through  this  avenue  he  was,  on  the  24th  day 
of  September,  attacked  by  the  prince  of  Baden,  who, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  obtained  another  complete 
victory,  enriched  his  troops 'With  the  spoils  of  the  enemy, 
and  entered  Nissa  without  opposition.     There  he  found 
above  three  thousand  horses,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  pro- 
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vision.  Having  reposed  his  army  for  a  few  days  in  tlii« 
place,  he  resumed  his  march  against  the  Turks,  who 
had  chosen  an  advantageous  post  at  Widen,  and  seem* 
ed  ambitious  of  retrieving  the  honour  they  had  lost  in 
the  two  former  engagements.  The  Germans  attacked 
their  lines  without  hesitation ;  and  though  the  Mussul- 
men  fought  with  incredible  ftiry,  they  were  a  third  time 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  This  defeat  was  attended 
with  the  loss  of  Widen,  which  being  surrendered  to  the 
victor,  he  distributed  his  troops  in  winter-quarters,  and 
returned  to  Vienna,  covered  with  laiireb. 

^  VI.  The  French  were  likewise  baffled  in  their  at- 
tempt upon  Catalonia,  where  the  duke  de  Noailles  had 
taken  Campredon,  in  the  month  of  May.  Leaving  a 
garrison  in  this  place,  he  retreated  to  the  frontiers  of 
France,  while  the  duke  de  Villa  Hermosa,  at  the  head 
of  a  Spanish  army,  blocked  up  the  place,  and  laid  Rou- 
sUlon  under  contribution.  He  afterward  undertook  the 
siege  in  form,  and  Noailles  marched  to  its  relief;  but  he 
was  so.  hard  pressed  by  the  Spaniards,  thai  he  withdrew 
the  garrison,  dismantled  the  place,  and  retreated  with 
great  precipitation.  The  French  king  hoped  to  derive 
some  considerable  advantage  from  the  death  of  pope 
Itmocent  XL  which  happened  on  the  12th  day  of 
August.  That  pontiff  had  been  an  inveterate  enemy  to 
Lewis  ever  since  the  affair  of  the  franchises,  and  the 
seizure  of  Avignon.''     Cabals  were  immediately  formed 

^  The  franchises  were  privileges  of  asylum,  annexed  not  only  to  the  houses  of 
ambassadors  at  Rome,  but  even  to  the  whole  district  -in  which  any  am,bassador 
chanced  to  live.  This  privilege  was  become  a  terrible  nuisance,  inasmuch  as'  it 
a£R>rded  protection  to  the  most  atrocious  criminals,  who  filled  this  city  with  rapine 
and  murder.  Innocent  XI.  resolving  to  remove  this  evil,  published  a  bull,  abo- 
lishing the  franchises ;  and  almost  lUl  the  Catholic  powers  of  £urope  acquiescect 
in  what  he  had  done,  upk>n  being  duly  informed  of  the  grievance.  Lewis  XIV. 
Itowever,  from  a  spirit  of  pride  and  insolence,  refused  to  part  with  any  thing  that 
looked  like  a  prerogative  of  his  crown.    He  saidj  that  the  iing  of  France  was  not 


city.  That  nobleman  swaggered  though  the  streets  of  Rome  like  a  bravo,  taking 
^  opportunities  to  affront  the  pope,  who  excommunicated  him  in  revenge.  On 
the  <^er  hand,  the  parliament  of  Paris  appealed  from  the  pope*8  bull  to  a  futora 
council.  Lewis  f  ansed  the  pope's  nuncio  to  be  put  under  arrest,  took  possession 
of  Avignon,  which  belonged  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  set  the  holy  father  at  defiance. 
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at  Rome  by  the  French  faction  against  the  Spanish  and 
imperial  interest.  The  French  cardinals  de  Bouillon 
and  Bonzi,  accompanied  by  Furstemberg,  repaired  to 
Rome  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  Peter  Ottobini,  a 
Venetian,  was  elected  pope,  and  assumed  thie  name  of 
Alexander  VIII.  The  duke  de  Chaulnes,  ambassador 
from  France,  immediately  signified,  in  the  name  of  his 
master,  that  Avignon  should  be  restored  to  the  patri- 
mony of  the  church ;  and  Lewis  renounced  the  fran- 
chises, in  a  letter  written  by  his  own  hand  to  the  pontiff. 
Alexander  received  these  marks  of  respect  with  the 
warmest  acknowledgments ;  but,  when  the  ambassador 
add  Furstemberg  besought  him  to  re-examine  the  elec- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  Cologn,  which  had  been  the  source 
of  so  much  calamity  to  the  empire,  he  lent  a  deaf  ear  to. 
their  solicitations.  He  even  confirmed  the  dispensations 
granted  by  his  predecessor  to  the  prince  of  Bavaria,  who 
was  thus  empowered  to  take  possession  of  the  electorate, 
though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  required  by  the 
canons.  Furstemberg  retired  in  disgust  to  Paris,  where 
Lewis  immediately  gratified  him  with  the  abbey  of  St. 
Germains. 

§  VII.  King  William  found  it  an  easier  task  to  unite 
the  councils  of  Europe  against  the  common  enemy,  than 
to  conciliate  and  preserve  the  affections  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, among  whom  he  began  visibly  to  decline  in  point 
of  popularity.  Many  were  dissatisfied  with  his  niea- 
sures ;  and  a  great  number  even  of  those  who  exerted 
tjiemselves  for  his  elevation,  had  conceived  a  disgust 
from  his  personal  deportment,  which  was  very  unsuit^ 
able  to  the  manners  and  disposition  of  the  English 
people.  Instead  of  mingling  with  his  nobility  in  social 
ainusements  and  familiar  conversation,  he  maintained  a 
disaOTeeable  reserve,  which  had  all  the  air  of  sullen 
pride ;  he  seldom  or  never  spoke  to  his  courtiers  or  at- 
tendants ;  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  the  closet,  retired 
from  all  communication ;  or  among  his  troops,  in  a  camp 
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he  had  formed  at  Hounslow ;  or  in  the  exercise  of  hunt- 
ing, to  which  he  was  immoderately  addicted.  This  had 
been  prescribed  to  him  by  physicians,  as  necessary  to 
improve  his  constitution,  which  was  naturally  weak,  and 
by  practice  had  become  so  habitual,  that  he  could  not 
lay  it  aside.  His  ill  health,  co-operating  with  his  na- 
tural aversion  to  society,  produced  a  peevishness  which 
could  not  fail  of  being  displeasing  to  those  who  were 
near  his  person ;  this  was  increased  by  the  disputes  in 
his  cabinet,  and  the  opposition  of  those  who  were  pro- 
fessed enemies  to  his  government,  as  well  as  by  the 
alienation  of  his  former  friends.  As  he  could  not  breathe 
without  difficulty  in  the  air  of  London,  he  resided  chiefly 
at  Hampton-court,  and  expended  considerable  sums^  in 
beautifying  and  enlarging  that  palace :  he  likewise  pur- 
chased the  house  at  Kensington  of  the  earl 'of  Notting- 
ham ;  and  such  J>rofusion,  in  the  beginning  of  an  ex-  - 
pensive  war,  gave  umbrage  to  the  nation  in  general. 
Whether  he  was  advised  by  his  counsellors,  or  his  own 
sagacity  pointed  out  the  expediency  of  conforming  with 
the  English  humour,  he  now  seemed  to  change  his  dis- 
position, and  in  some  measure  adopt  the  manners  of  his 
predecessors.  In  imitation  of  Charles  11.  he  resorted  to 
the  races  at  Newmarket :  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
visit  Cambridge,  where  he  behaved  himself  with  re- 
markable affability  to  the  members  of  the  university :  he 
afterward  dined  with  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  ac- 
cepted the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  condescended  so 
far  cs  to  become  sovereign-master  of  the  company  of 
grocers. 

^  VIII.  While  William  thus  endeavoured  to  remove . 
the  prejudices  which  had  been  conceived  against  his 
person,  the  period  arrived  which  the  parliament  had 
prescribed  for  taking. the  oaths  to  the  new  government. 
Some  individuals  of  the  clergy  sacrificed  their  benefices 
to  their  scruples  of  conscience ;  and  absolutely  refiised 
to  take  oaths  that  were  contrary  to  those  they  had  al- 
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ready  sworn  in  favour  of  their  late  sovereign.  These 
were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  nonjurors :  but  their 
number  bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  of  others, 
who  took  them  with  such  reservations  and  distinctions 
as  redounded  very  little  to  the  honour  of  their  integrity. 
Many  of  those  who  had  been  the  warmest  advocates  for 
non-resistance  and  passive  obedience,  made  no  scruple 
of  renouncipg  their  allegiance  to  king  James,  and  com- 
plying with  the  present  act,  after  having  declared  that 
they  took  the  oaths  in  no  other .  sense  than  that  of  a 
peiaceable  submission  to  the  powers  that  were.  They 
even  affirmed,  that  the  legislature  itself  had  allowed  the 
distinction^  between  a  king  de  facto  and  a  king,  dejure^ 
ajs  they  had  dropped  the  word  "  rightfiil,"  when  the 
form  was  under  debate.  They  alleged,  that  as  prudence 
obliged  them  to  conform  to  the  letter  of  the  oath,  so 
conscience  required  them  to  give  it  their  own  interpre- 
tation. Nothing  could  be  more  infamous  and  of  worse 
tendency,  than  tiiis  practice  of  equivocating  in  the  most 
sacred  of  all  obligations.  It  introduced  a  general  dis- 
regard of  oaths,  which  hath  been  the  source  of  universal 
perjury  and  corruption.  Though  this  set  of  temporizers 
were  bitterly  upbraided  both  by  the  nonjurors  and  the 
Papists,  they  all  concurred  in  representing  William  as 
an  enemy  to  the  church ;  as  a  prince  educated  in  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin,  which  he  plainly  espoused,  by  limit- 
ing his  fiaivour  and  preferment  to  such  as  were  latitudir 
narians  in  religion,  and  by  his  abolishing  episcopacy  in 
Scotland.  The  Presbyterians  in  that  kingdom  now  ty- 
rannised in  their  turn.  They  were  headed  by  the  earl 
of  Crawford,  a  nobleman  of  a  violent  temper  and  strong 
prejudices. .  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  parliament 
by  the  interest  of  Melvil,  and  oppressed  the  episcopa- 
lians in  such  a  manner,  that  the  greater  part  of  them^ 
from  resentment,  became  well-wishers  to  king  James. 
Evei^  circumstance  of  the  hardships  they  underwent 
was  reported  in  England ;  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
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aa  well  as  the  suspended  bishops,  circulated- these  parti- 
culars with  great  assiduity.     The  oaths  being  rejected 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  Ely, 
Chichester^  Bath  and  Wells,  Peterborough,  and  Glou* 
cester,  they  were  suspended  from  their  fiinctions,  and 
threatened  with  deprivation.     Lake  of  Chichester  being 
seized  with  a  dangerous  distempe%  signed  a  solemn  de- 
claration, in  which  he  professed  his  adherence  to  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience,  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
church  of  England.     After  his  death  this  paper  was 
published,  industriously  circulated,  and  extolled  by  the 
party,  as  an  inspired  oracle  pronounced  by  a  martyr  to 
religious  truth  and  sincerity. 

§  IX.  All  the  clamour  that  was  raised  against  the 
king  could  not  divert  him  from  prosecuting  the.  scheme 
of  comprehension.  He  granted  a  commission  under 
the  great  seal  to  ten  bishops,  and  twenty  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  authorizing  them  to  meet  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Jerusalem-chamber,  to  prepare  such  alterations 
of  the  liturgy  and  the  canons,  and  such  proposals  for  the 
reformation  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  might  most  con^ 
duce  to  the  good  order,  edification,  and  uniting  of  the 
church,  and  tend  to  reconcile  all  religious  differences 
among  the  Protestant  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  A  cry 
was  immediately  raised  against  this  commission,  as  an 
ecclesiastical  court  illegal  and  dangerous.  At  their  first 
meeting,  the  authority  of  the  commission  was  questioned 
by  Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  retired  in  disgust, 
and  was  followed  by  Mew  of  Winchester,  and  the  doc- 
tors Jane  and  Aldrich.  These  were  averse  to  any  alte^ 
ration  of  the  forms  and  constitution  of  the  church  in  fa^ 
vour  of  an  insolent  and  obstiilate  party,  which  ought  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  toleration  they  enjoyed. 
They  observed,  that  an  attempt  ip  make  such  alteration 
would  divide  the  clergy,  and  bring  the  liturgy  into  dis- 
esteem  with  the  people^  as  it  would  be  plain  apknow. 
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ledgment  that  ■  it  wanted  correction.  They  thought 
they  should  violate  the  dignity  of  the  church,  by  con- 
descending to  make  offers  which  the  dissenters  w^re  at 
liberty  to  refuse ;.  and  they  suspected  some  of  their  col- 
leagues of  a  desigii  to  give  up  episcopal  ordination — a 
step  inconsistent  with  their  honour,  duty,  oaths,  and 
subscriptions.  • 

§  X.  The  commissioners,  notwithstanding  this  seces- 
sion, proceeded  to  debate  with  moderation  on  the  abuses 
of  which  the  dissenters  had  complained,  and  corrected 
every  article  that  seemed  liable  td  any  just  objection ; 
but  the  opposite  party  employed  all  their  art  and  indus- 
try to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people.     The  two  uni- 
versities declared  against  all  alterations,  and  those  who 
promoted  them.     The  king  himself  was  branded  as  an 
enemy  to  the  hierarchy,  and  they  bestirred  themselves 
so  successfully  in  the  election  of  members  for  the  con- 
vocation, that  they  procured  a  very  considerable  majo- 
rity.    At  their  first  meeting,  the  friends  of  the  compre- 
hension-scheme proposed  Dr.  Tillotson,  clerk  of  the  clo- 
set to  his  majesty,  as  prolocutor ;  but  the  other  party 
carried  it  in  favour  of  Dr.  Jane,  who  was  counted  the 
most  violent  churchman  in  the  whole  assembly.     In  a 
Latin  speech  to  the  bishop  of  London  as  president,  he,  in 
the  name  of  the  lower  house,  asserted  that  the  liturgy  of 
England  needed  no  amendment,  and  concluded  with  the 
old  declaration  of  the  barons,  "  Nohimits  leges  AngliiS 
mutari.    We  will  not  suffer  the  laws  of  En^and  to  be 
changed."    The  bishop,  in  his  reply,  exhorted  them  to 
moderation,  charity,  and  indulgence  towards  their  bre- 
thren the  dissenters,  and  to  make  such  abatements  in 
things  indifferent  as  might  serve  to  open  a  door  of  sal- 
vation to  multitudes  of  straying  Christians.  His  injunc- 
tions,  however,  produced  no  favourable  effect.     The 
lower  house  seemed  to  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition.    Next  day  the  president  prorogued  them,  on 
pretence  that  the  royal  commission,  by  which  they  were 
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to  act,  was  defective  for  want  of  being  sealed,  ^d't^at 
a  prorogation  was  necessary  until  that  sanction  should 
be  obtained-  In  this  interval  means  were  used  to  mol- 
lify their  non-compliant  tempers,  but  all  endeavours 
proved  ineffectual.  When  they  met  again,  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  delivered  the  king's  commission  to  both 
houses^  with  a  speech  of  his  own,  and  a  message  from 
his  majesty^  importing,  that  he  had  summoned  them  out 
of  a  pious  zeal  to  do  every  thing  that  might  tend  to  the 
best  establishment  of  the  church  of  England,  whkh 
shomld  always  enjoy  his  favour  and  protection.  He  ex- 
horted them  to  lay  aside  all  prejudice,  and  con^der  cahn- 
ly  and  impartially  whatever  should  be  proposed;  he  as- 
sured them  he  would  offer  nothing  but  what  should  be^ 
for  the  honaar,  peace,  and  advantage,  of  the  Protes^feaat 
religion  in  general,  and  p^icularly  of  the  ^urch  of 
England. 

§  XL  The  bishops,   adjourning  to  the  Jerusalem* 
chamb^,  prepared  a  zealous  address  of  thanks  td  his 
majesty,  which  being  sent  to  the  lower  house  for  theii 
concurrence,  met  with  violent  opposition.     Amendmeixis 
were  proposed ;  a  conference  ensued,  and,  after  warm 
debates,  they  agreed  upon  a  cold  address,  which  was  ac* 
cordingty  presented.     The  majority  of  the  lower  house, 
far  from  taking  any  measures  in  favour  of  dissenters, 
converted  all  their  attention  to  the  relief  of  <lieir  non- 
juring  brethren.     Zealous  speeches  were  made  in  behalf 
of  the  suspended  bishops ;  and  Dr.  Jane  prc^K)sed  that 
something  might  ^e  done  to  qualify  them  to  sit  in  the 
convocation.     This,  however,  was  such  a 'dangerous 
point  as  they  would  not  venture  to  discuss :  yet,  rather 
than  proceed  upon  the  business  for  which  they  had  been 
assembled,  they  began  to  take   cognizance  of  some 
pamphlets  lately  published,  which  they  conceived  to  be 
of  dang'arous  consequence  to  the  Christian  religion.    The 
president  and  his  party,  perceiving  the  disposition  of  the 
house,  did  not  think  proper  to  communicate  any  pro- 
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posal  touching  the  intended  reformation ;  and  the  king 
suffered  the  session  to  be  discontinued  by  repeated  pro- 
rogations. 

§  XII.  The  parliament  meeting  on  the  19th  day  of 
October,  the  king,  in  a  speech  of  hia  own  composing, 
explained  the  pecessity  of  a  present  supply  to  carry  on 
the  war.  He  desired  that  they  might  be  speedy  in  their 
determinations  on  this  subject,  for  these  would  in  a 
great  measure  influence  the  deliberations  of  the  princes 
and  states  concerned  in  the  war  against  France,  as  a  ge- 
neral meeting  of  them  was  appointed  to  be  held  next 
month  at  the  Hague,  to  settle  the  operations  of  the  en- 
suing campaign.  He  concluded  with  recommending 
the  dispatch  of  a  bill  of  indemnity,  that  the  minds  of  his 
subjects  might  be  quieted,  and  that  they  might  unani- 
mously concur  in  promoting  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
the  kingdom.  As  several  inflammatory  bills  and  dis- 
putes, which  had  produced  heats  and  animosities  in  the 
last  session,  were  still  depending,  the  king,  after  having 
consulted  both  houses,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  those 
disputes  by  a  prorogation.  He  accordingly  went  to  the 
house  of  lords,  and  prorogued  the  parliament  till  the  21st 
day  of  October,  by  the  mouth  of  the  new  speaker,  sir 
Robert  Atkins,  the  marquis  of  Halifax  having  resigned 
that  office.  When  they  reassembled,  the  king  referred 
them  to  his  former  speech :  then  the  commons  unani- 
mously resolved  to  assist  his  majesty  in  reducing  Ireland, 
and  in  joining  with  his  allies  abroad  for  a  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war  against  France  r  for  these  purposes 
they  voted  a  supply  of  two  millions. 

§  XIII.  During  this  sessicm  the  whigs  employed  all 
their  influence  and  intrigues  in  obstructing  the  bill  of 
indemnity,  which  they  knew  would  open  a  door  for  fa- 
vour and  preferment  to  the  opposite  party,  which  began 
to  gain  ground  in  the  king's  good  graces.  With  this 
view  they  revived  the  prosecution  of  the  state  prisoners. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  charge  against 
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Burton  and  Graham,  The  c(Miamons  resolved  to  im- 
peach the  earls  of  Peterborough,  Salisbury,  and  Castle- 
main,  sir  Edward  Hales,  and  Obadiah  Walker,  of  high- 
treason,  for  having  been  reepnciled  to  the  church "  of 
Rome,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  A  bill  was  or- 
dered to  be  brought  in,  to  declare  the  estate  of  the  late 
lord-chancellor  Jefferies  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  at- 
taint his  blood ;  but  it,  met  with  such  opposition  that  the 
measure  was  dropped ;  the  house  however  agreed,  that 
the  pecuniary  penalties  incurred  by  those  persons  who 
had  exercised  offices  contrary  to  the  laws  against  popish 
recusants  should  be  speedily  levied,  and  applied  to  the 
public  service.  The  lord  Griffin  being  detected  in  main- 
taining a  correspondence  with  king  James  and  his  par- 
tisans, was  committed  to  the  Tower ;  but,  as  no  other 
evidence  appeared  against  him  than  written  letters, 
found  in  the  false  bottom  of  a  pewter  bottle,  they  could 
not  help  consenting  to  his  being  released  upon  bail,  as 
they  h^d  lately  resolved  that  Algernon  Sidney  was  un- 
justly condemned  in  the  reign  of  Charles^  11.  because  no- 
thing but  writings  had  been  produced  against  him  at 
his  trial.  The  two  houses  conciirred  in ,  appointing  a 
committee .  to  inquire  who  were  the  advisers  and  prose- 
cutors in  taking  away  the  lives  of  lord  Rmssel,  colonel 
Sidney,  sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  alderman  Cornish,  and 
others :  and  who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  the  arbitrary 
practices  touching  the  writs  of  quo  warranto^  and  the 
surrender  of  charters.  Thi&  inquiry  was  levelled  at  the 
marquis  of  Halifax,  who  had  concurred  with  the  minis- 
try of  Charles  in  all  these  severities..  Though  no  proof 
appeared  upon  which  votes  or  addresses  could  be  found- 
ed, that  nobleman  saw  it  \vas  necessary  for  hini  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  administration :  he  therefore  re- 
signed  the  privy-seal,  which  was  put  in  commission,  and 
reconciled  himself  to  the  tories,  of  whom  he  became  the 
patlron  and  protector. 

§  XIV.  The  commons  likewise  resumed  the  exami. 
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nation  of  the  miscarriages  in  Ireland,  and  desired  the 
king  would  appoint  commissioners  to  go  over  and  in- 
quire ifito  the  condition  oi  the  army  in  that  kingdom. 
Schomberg,  understanding  that  he  had  been  blattied  in 
the  house  of  coRimonis  for  his  inactivity,  transmitted  to 
rii^  king  a  satisfactory  vindication  of  his  otvn  conduct ; 
arid  it  appeared  that  the  miscarriages  in-Ireland  were 
wholly  dWittg  to  John  Shales,  purveyor-general  to  the 
anny.  The  c<!)inmons  immediately  presented  an  address 
to  his  m^yesty,  praying  that  8hales  might  be  taken  into 
ciidtody ;  that  all  his  papers,  accoutits,  and  stores,  should 
be  secured ;  and  that  duke  Schomberg  might  be  em- 
powered to  fill  his  place  with  a  more  able  purveyor. 
The  king  gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  had  already 
sent  orders  to  the  general  for  that  purpose.  Neverthe- 
less, they  in  another  petition  requested  his  majesty  to 
name  those  -who  had  recommended  Shales  to  his  service, 
ka  he  had  exercised  the  same  office  under  king  James, 
and  wds  jsuSpected  of  treasonable  practices  againsit  the 
government.  William  declined  gratifying  their  request ; 
but  he  afterward  sent  a  message  to  the  house,  desiring 
them  to  recommend  a  certain  number  of  commissioners 
to  superintend  such  provisions  and  preparations  as  might 
be  necessary  for  that  service,  as  well  as  t6  nominate  cer- 
tain persons  to  go  over  and  examine  the  state  of  the  army 
in  Ireland.  The  commons  were  so  mollified  by  this  in- 
stance of  his  condescension,  that  they  left  the  whole 
affair  to  his  own  direction,  and  proceeded  to  examine 
pther  branched  of  misc6nduct.  Instances  of  mismanage- 
ment appeared  so  ntimerous  and  so  flagrant,  that  they 
resolved  upon  a  Subsequent  address,  to  explain  the  ill 
conduct  and  succesis  of  his  army  and  navy ;  to  desire 
he  would  find  out  the  authors  of  these  miscarriages,  and 
for  the  ftiture  intrust  unsuspected  persons  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs.  They  ordered  the  victuallers  of 
the  fleet  to  be  taken  into  custody,  on  isuspicion  of  their 
having  furnished  the  navy  with  unwholesome  provisions, 
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and  new  commissioners  were  appointed.  Bitter  re- 
proaches were  thrown  out  against  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Hambden  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  administration 
should  consist  of  those  very  persons  whom  king  James 
had  employed,  when  his  affairs  were  desperate,  to  treat 
with  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  moved  that  the  king 
should  be  petitioned  in  an  address  to  rqpiove  such  per- 
sons from  his  presence  and  councils.  This  was  a  stroke 
aimed  at  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  whose  office  of  secre- 
tary Hambden  desired  to  jposs^s ;  but  his  motion  was 
not  seconded,  the  court  members  observing,  that  James 
did  not  depute  those  lords  to  the  prince  of  Orange  be- 
cause they  were  attached  to  his  own  interest,  but  for  a 
very  different  reason,  namely,  that  they  were  well  known 
to  disiapprove  of  his  measures,  and  therefore  would  b^ 
the  more  agre^ble  to  his  highness.  The  house,  how* 
ever,  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  miscarriages  might  be  brought  to  condign 
punishment. 

§  XV.  Iq  the  sequel  the  question  was  proposed, 
Whether  a  placeman  ought  to  have  a  seat  in  the  house  ? 
and  a  very  warm  debate  ensued :  but  it  was  carried  in 
the  affirmative,  on  the  supposition  that  by  such  exclu- 
sion the  commonwealth  would  be  deprived  of  some  of 
the  ablest  senators  of  the  kingdom^  But  what  chiefly 
irritate  William  against  the  whigs,  was  their  backward- 
ness in  pr(»noting  the  public  service,  and  their  disregard 
of  the  earnest  dei^ire  he  expressed  to  see  his  revenue  set- 
tled lor  life.  He  said  his  title  was  no  more  than  a  pa- 
geant, and  the  worst  of  all  governments  was  tha^t  of  a 
kixi^  without  treasure.  Nevertheless  they  would  not 
gnmt  the  civil  list  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year. 
They  began  to  think  there  was  something  arbitrary  in 
his  disposition.  His  sullen  behaviour,  in  all  probability,  ^ 
fiist  infiised  this  opinion,  which  was  strengthened  and 
coniirmed  by  the  insinuations  of  his  enemies.  The 
Scots,  who  had  come  up  to  London  to  give  an  account 
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of  the  proceedings  in  their  parliament,  were  infected 
with  the  same  notion.  One  Simpson,  a  Presbyterian 
of  that  country,  whom  the  earl  of  Portland  employed  as 
a  spy,  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
Nevil  Payne,  an  active  and  intelligent  partisan  and  agent 
of  king  James ;  by  which  means  he  supplied  the  earl 
with  such  intelligence  as  raised  him  to  some  degree  of 
credit-with  that  mimster.  This  he  used  in  prepossess- 
ing the  earl  against  the  king's  best  friends,  and  infusing 
jealousies  which  were  soon  kindled  into  mutual  distrust 
and  animosity. 

§  XVI.  Sir  James  Montgomety,  who  had  been  a  warm 
advocate  for  the  revolution,  received  advice  that  the 
court  suspected  him  and  others  of  disaffection,  and  was 
employed  in  seeking  evidence  by  which  they  might  be 
prosecuted.  '  They  were  equally  alarmed  and  incensed 
at  this  intimation,  and  Payne  seized  the  opportunity  of 
seducing  them  into  a  correspondence  with  the  exiled 
king.  They  demanded  the  settlement  of  presbytery  in 
Scotland,  and  actually  engaged  in  a  treaty  for  his  resto- 
ration. They  reconciled  themselves  to  the  duke  of 
Queensberry,  and  the  other  noblemen  of  the  episcopal 
party :  they  wrote  to  James  for  a  supply  of  money,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  together  with  a  reinforcement  of  three 
thousand  men  from  Dunkirk.  Montgomery  had  ac- 
quired great  interest  among  the  whigs  of  England,  and 
this  he  employed  in  animating  them  against  the  king 
and  the  ministry.  He  represented  them  as  a  set  of 
wicked  men,  who  employed  infamous  spies  to  ensnare 
and  ruin  the  fast  friends  of  the  government,  and  found 
means  to  alienate  them  so  much  from  William,  that  they 
began  to  think  in  earnest  of  recalling  their  banished 
prince.  The  duke  of  Bolton,  and  the  earl  of  Monmouth, 
*were  almost  persuaded  into  a  conspiracy  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  they  seemed  to  think  James  was  now  so  well  con- 
vinced of  his  former  errors,  that  they  might  trust  him 
without  scruple.     Montgomery  and  Payne  were  the 
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chief  managers  of  the  scheme,  and  they  admitted  Fer- 
jguson  -  into  their  councils,  as  a  veteran  in  the  arts  of 
treason.  ^   In  order  to  blast  William's  credit  in  the  city, 
they  cii*culated  a  report  that  James  would  grant  a  full 
indemnity,  separate  himself  entirely  from  the  French  in- 
terest, and  be  contented  with  a  secret  connivance  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics.     Montgomery's  brother 
assured  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  that  a  treaty  with  king 
James  was  absolutely  concluded,  and  an  invitation  sub- 
scribed by  the  whole  cabal.     He  said  this  paper  would 
be  sent  to  Ireland  by  the  way  of  France,  as  the  direct 
communication  was  diflScult ;  and  he  proposed  a  method 
for  seizing  it  before  it  should  be  conveyed  out  of  the 
kingdom.     Williamson,  the  supposed  bearer  of  it,  had 
obtained  a  pass  for  Flanders,  and  a  messenger  being  sent 
in  pursuit  of  him,  secured  his  clpthes  and  portmanteau ; 
but,  after  a  very  strict  examination,  nothing  appeared  to 
justify  the  intelligence.     Williamson  had  previously  de- 
livered the  papers  to  Simpson,  who  hired  a  boat  at  Deal, 
and  arrived  in  safety  at  France.     He  returned  with 
large  assurances,  and  12,000/.  were  remitted  to  the 
Scottish  undertakers.     Montgomery,  the  informer,  see- 
ing his  intelligence  falsified,  lost  his  credit  with  the 
bishop^  and,  dreading  the  resentment  of  the  other  party, 
retired  to  the  continent.     The  conspirators  loudly  com- 
plained of  the  false  imputations  they  had  incurred.    The 
pretended  discoveries  were  looked  upon  as  fictions  of  jthe 
ministry,  and  the  king  on  this  occasion  suffered  greatly 
in  the  opinion  of  his  subjects. 

^  XVII.  The  tories  still  continued  to  carry  on  a  secret 
negotiation  with  the  court.  They  took  advantage  of 
the  ill  humour  subsisting  between  the  king  and  the 
whigs ;  and  promised  large  supplies  of  money,  provided 
this  parliament  should  b^  dissolved,  and  another  imme- 
diately convoked.  The  opposite  party,  being  apprized 
of  their  intention,  brought  a  bill  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  restoring  corporations  to  their  ancient  rights 
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and  privileges.  They  knew  their  own  strength  at  elec- 
tions consisted  in  these  corporations  ;  and  they  inserted 
two  additional  severe  clauses  against  those  who  were  in 
any  shape  concerned  in  surrendering  charters.  The 
whole  power  of  the  tories  was  exerted  against  this  clause; 
and  now  the  whigs  vied  with  them  in  making  court  to 
his  majesty,  promising  to  manifest  the  most  submissive 
obedience  should  this  bill  be  enacted  intp>  a  law.  The 
strength  of  the  tories  was  now  become  so  fonnidable  iq. 
the  house,  that  they  outvoted  the  other  party,  ai^  the 
clauses  were  rejected ;  but  the  bill  passed  in  its  original 
form.  The  lords  debated  upon  the  point,  Whether  a 
corporation  could  be  forfeited  or  surrendered?  Lord 
chief-justice  Holt,  and  two  other  judges,  declared  their 
opinion  in  the  affirmative :  the  rest  thought  otherwi^ 
as  no  precedents  could  be  produced  farther  back  than 
the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  when  the  abbeys  were  sur- 
rendered ;  and  this  instance  seemed  too  violent  to  au- 
thorize such  a  measure  in  a  regular  course  of  administra- 
tion. The  bill,  however,  passed  by  one  voice  only. 
Then  both  parties  quickened  their  applications  to  the 
king,  who  found  himself  so  perplexed  and  distracted  be- 
tween two  factions  which  he  equally  feared,  that  he  re- 
solved to  leave  the  government  in  the  queen's  hands,  and 
retire  to  Holland.  He  communicated  this  design  to  the 
marquis  of  Caermarthen,  the  earl,  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
some  other  noblemen,  who  pressed  him  to  lay  aside  his 
resolution,  and  even  mingled  tears  .with  their  remon- 
strances. 

i^  XVHI.  He  at  length  complied  with  their  request, 
and  detennined  to  finish  the  Irish  war  in  person.  This 
design  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  parliament. 
His  firierids  dreaded  the  climate  of  that  countiy, -which 
might  prove  fatal  to  his  weak  constitution.  The  well- 
wishers  of  James  were  afraid  of  that  prince's  being  hard 
pressed,  should  William  take  the  field  againi^t  him  in 
person  :  both  housesrtherefore,  began  to  prepare  an  ad- 
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dr^s  against  the  expedition.  In  order  to  preyent  this 
remonstrance,  the  king  went  to  the  parliament,  and 
formally  signified  his  resolution.  After  his  speech  they 
were  prorogued  to  the  2d  day  of  April.  On  the  6th 
day  of  February  they  were  dissolved  by  proclamation, 
and  a  new  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the 
20th  day  of  March.  During  this  session,  the  commons, 
ill  an  address  to  the  king,  desired  that  a  revenue  of 
20,000/.  might  be  settled  upon  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Denmark,  out  of  the  civil  list;  and  his  majesty  grati- 
fied them  in  this  particular :  yet,  the  warmth  and  indus- 
try with  which  the  friends  of  the  princess  exerted  them- 
selves in  promoting  the  settlement,  produced  a  coldness 
and  n^sunderstanding  between  the  two  sisters :  and  the 
subsequent  disgrace  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough  was  im- 
puted to  the  part  which  his  wife  acted  on  the  occasion. 
She  was  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  and  chief  confidant  of 
the  princess,  whom  she  strenuously  advised  to  insist  upon 
the  settlement,  rather  than  depend  up<m  the  generosity 
of  the  king  and  queen. 

§  XIX.  About  this  period,  general  Ludlow,  who  at 
the  restoration  had  been  excepted  from  the  act  of  in- 
demnity, as  one  of  those  who  sat  in  judgment  upon 
Charles  I.  arrived  m  England,  and  offered  his  service  in 
reducing  Ireland,  where  he  had  formerly  commanded. 
Though  a  rigid  republican,  he  was  reputed  a  conscien- 
tious man,  and  a  good  officer.  He  had  received  some 
encouragement  to  come  over,  and  probably  would  have 
been  ^nployed,  had  not  the  commons  interposed.  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  who  enjoyed  by  grant  an  estate  in 
Wiltshire,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Ludlow, 
began  to  be  in  pain  for  his  possession.  He  observed  in 
the  house,  that  the  nation  would  be  disgraced,  should 
one  of  the  parricides  be  suffered  to  live  in  the  kingdom. 
An  address  was  immediately  presented  to  the  king,  de- 
siring a  iproclamation  might  be  issued,  promising  a  re- 
ward for  apprehending  g^ieral  Ludlow.     This  was  ac- 
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cordmgly  published ;  but  not  before  he  had  landed  in 
Holland,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Vevay  in  Swisser- 
land,  where  he  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  and  died 
after  an  exile  of  thirty  years. 

§  XX,  While  king  William  fluctuated  between  two 
parties  in  England,  his  interest  in  Scotland  had  well 
nigh  given  way  to  a  coalition  between  the  original  Jaco- 
bites and  Montgomery's  party  of  discontented  Presby- 
terians. Colonel  Cannon,  who  succeeded  the  viscount 
Dundee  in  cominand,  after  having  made  several  unsuc^ 
cessfiil  efforts  in  favour  of  the  late  king's  interest,  retired 
into  Ireland :  and  the  Highlanders  chose  sir  Hugh  Ca- 
meron for  their  leader.  Under  him  they  renewed  their 
incursions  with  the  better  prospect  of  success,  as  several 
regiments  of  the  regular  troops  had  been  sent  to  rein- 
force the  army  of  Schomberg.  James  assisted  them 
with  clothes,  arms,  and  ammunition,  together  with  some 
officers,  amongst  whom  was  colonel  Buchan,  appointed 
to  act  a3  their  chief  commander.  This  officer,  at  the 
head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  advanced  into  the  shire 
of  Murray,  in  hope  of  being  joined  by  other .  malecbn- 
tents :  but  he  was  surprised  and  routed  by  sir  Thomas 
Livingstone,  while  major  Ferguson  destroyed  the  places 
they  possessed  in  the  isle  of  Mull ;  so  that  the  High- 
landers were  obliged  to  retire,  and  conceal  themjselves 
among  their  hills  and  fastnesses.  The  friends  of  James, 
despairing  of  doing  any  thing  effJectual  for  his  service 
in  the  field,  converted  all  their  attention  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  parliament ;  where  they  imagined  their  interest 
was  much  stronger  than  it  appeared  to  be  upon  trial. 
They  took  the  oaths  without  hesitation,  and  hoped,  by 
the  assistance  of  their  new  allies,  to  embroil  the  govern- 
ment in  such  a  manner,  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
would  declare  for  a  restoration.  But  the  views  of  these 
new-cemented  parties  were  altogether  incompatible;  and 
their  principles  diametrically  opposite*  Notwithstand- 
ing their  concurrence  in  parliament,  the  earl  of  Melvil 
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procured  a  small  majority.  The  opposition  was  imme- 
diately discouraged  :  some  individuals  retracted,  rather 
than  fall  with  a  sinking  cause ;  and  mutual  jealousies 
began  to  prevail.  The  leaders  of  the  coalition  treated 
separately  with  king  James;  made  inconsistent  de- 
mands ;  reciprocally  concealed  their  negotiations :  in  a 
word,  they  distrusted  and  •  hated  one  another  with  the 
most  implacable  resentment. 

§  XXI.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Anandale,  and  Breadal- 
bane,  withdrew  from  their  councils,  and  repaired  to 
England.  Montgomery,  terrified  at  their  defection, 
went  privately  to  London,  after  he  had  hinted  some- 
thing of  the  plot  to  Melvil,  and  solicited  a  pass  from  the 
queen,  which  was  refysed.  Anandale,  having  received 
information  that  Montgomery  had  disclosed  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  negotiation,  threw  himself  upon  the 
queen's  mercy,  and  discovered  all  he  knew  of  the  con- 
spiracy. As  he  had  not  treated  with  any  of  the  male- 
contents  in  England,  they  remained  secure  fronx  his 
evidence ;  but  he  informed  against  Nevil  Payne,  who 
had  been  sent  down  as  their  agent  to  Scotland,  where 
he  now  resided.  He  was  immediately  apprehended  by 
the  council  of  that  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
from  the  earl  of  Nottingham;  and  twice  put  to, the 
torture,  which  he  resolutely  bore,  without  discovering 
his  employers.  Montgomery  still  absconded  in  London 
soliciting  a  pardon ;  but,  finding  he  could  not  obtain  it, 
except  on  condition  of  ms^ng  a  full  discovery,  he  aban- 
doned his  country,  and  chose  to  die  in  exile  rather  than 
betray  his  confederates.  This  disunion  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  discovery  of  the  plot,  left  the  e^l  of  Melvil  in 
possession  of  a  greater  majority;  though  even  this  he 
was  fain  to  secure  by  overstraining  his  instructions^  in 
the  articles  of.  patronage,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown,  which  he  yielded  up  to  the  fury  of  the  fanatic 
Presbyterians,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  king  Wil- 
liam.    In  lieu  of  these,  however,  they  indulged  him 
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with  the  tax  of  chimney  or  hearth-money ;  as  well  as 
with  a  test  to  be  imposed  upon  all  persons  in  office  and 
parliament,  declaring  William  and  Mary  their  lawful 
sovereigns,  and  renouncing  the  pretended,  title  of  king 
James.  All  the  laws  in  favour  of  episcopacy  were  re- 
pealed. Threescore  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  who 
had  beeii  ejected  at  the  restoration,  were  still  alive ;  and 
these  the  parliament  declared  the  only  sound  part  of  the 
church.  The  government  of  it  was  lodged  in  their 
hands ;  and  they  were  empowered  to  admit  such  as  th^ 
should  think  proper  to  their  assistance.  A  few  furious 
fanatics  being  thus  associated,  proceeded  with  ungovern- 
able violence  to  persecute  the  episcopal  party,  exercising 
the  very  same  tyranny  against  which  they  themselves 
had  so  loudly  exclaimed. 

§  XXII.  While  the  Presbyterian  interest  thus  tri- 
umphed in  Scotland,  the  two  parties  that  divided  Eng- 
land employed  their  whole  influence  and  attention  in 
managing  the  elections  for  a  new  parliament ;  and  the 
tories  obtained  the  victory.  The  king  seemed  gradually 
falling  into  the  arms  of  this  party.  They  complained  of 
their  having  been  totally  excluded  from  the  lieutenancy 
of  London  at  the  king's  accession  to  the  crown;  and 
now  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  violent  tories  in 
the  city  were  admitted  into  the  commission,  by  the  inte- 
rest and  address  of  the  bishop  of  London,  the  marquis 
Caermarthen,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham.  To  gratify 
that  party,  the  earls  of  Mbnmouth,  and  Warrington 
were  dismissed  from  their  employments:  nay,  when 
the  parliament  met  on  the  20th  day  of  March,"  the 
commons  clifjie  for  their  speaker  sir  John  Trevor,  a. 
violent  partisan  of  that  faction,  who  had  been, created 
master  of  the  rolls  by  the  late  king.  He  was  a  bold, 
artful  man,  and  undertook  to  procure  a  majority  to  be 
at  the  devotion  of  the  court,  provided  he  should  be 
supplied  with  the  necessary  sums  for  the  purposes  of 
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corruption.     William,  finding  there  was  no  other  way  of 
maintaining  his  administration  in  peace,  thought  proper 
to  countenance  the  practice  of  purchasing  votes,  and 
appointed  Trevor  first  commissioner  of  the  great  seal. 
In  his  speech  to  the  new  parliament,  he  ^ve  them  to 
understand,  that  he  still  persisted  in  his  resolution  of 
going  in  person  to  Ireland.     He  desired  they  would 
make  a  settlement  of  the  revenue,  or  establish  it  for  thfe 
present,  as  a  fund  of  credit,  upon  which  the  necessary 
sums  for  the  service  of  the  government  might  be  imme- 
diately advanced :  he  signified  his  intention  of  sending 
to  them  an  act  of  grace,  with  a  few  exceptions,  that  he 
might  manifest  his  readiness  to  extend  his  protection  to 
all  his  subjects,  and  leave  no  colour  of  excuse  for  raising 
disturbances  in  his  absence,  as  he  knew  how  busy  some 
ill-aflFected  men  were  in  their  endeavours  to  alter  the 
established  government:    he    recommended   a    union 
with  Scotland,  the  parliament  of  which  had  appointed 
commissioners  for  that  purpose :  he  told  them  he  should 
leave  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  queen,  and 
desired  they  would  prepare  an  act  to  confirm  her  autho- 
rity: he  exhorted  them  to  dispatch  the  business  for 
which  they  were  assembled,  to  avoid  debates,  and  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  they  should  soon  meet-  again,  to 
finish  what  might  be  laow  left  imperfect. 

^  XXIIL  The  commons,  m  compliancy  with  his.re- 
quest,  voted  a  supply  of  1,200,000/. ;  one  .million  of  that 
sum  to  be  raised  by  a  clause  of  credit  in  the  revenue 
bills;  but  he  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  settle 
the  revenue  for  life.  They  granted,  however,  the 
hereditery  excise  for  that  term,  but  the  customs  for 
four  years  only.  They  -considered  this  short  tenh 
as  the  best  security  the  kingdom  could  have  for  fire- 
qu^it  parliaments ;  though  this  precaution  was  not 
at  all  agreeable]  to  their  sovereign.  A  poll  bill  was 
likewise  passed :  other  supplies  were  granted,  and  both 
parties  seemed  to  court  his  majesty,  by  advancing  money 
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on  these  funds  of  credit.  The  whigs,  however,  had 
another  battery-  in  reserve.  They  produced,  in  the 
upper  house,  a  bill  for  recognising  their  majesties  as 
the  rightful  and  lawful  sovereigns  of  these  realms,  and 
for  declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  last  parliament  to  be 
good  and  valid.  The  tories  were  now  reduced  to  a  very 
perplexed  situation.  They  could  not  oppose  the  bill 
without  hazarding  the  interest  they  had  so  lately  ac- 
quired, nor  assent  to  it  without  solemnly  renouncing 
their  former  arguments  and  distinctions.  They  made 
no  great  objections  to  the  first  part,  and  even  proposed 
to  enact.  That  those  should  be  deemed  good  laws  for 
the  time  to  come;  but  they  refused  to  declare  them 
valid  for  that  which  was  past.  After  a  long  debate,  the 
bill  was  committed ;  yet  the  whigs  lost  their  majority  on 
the  report;  nevertheless,  the  bill  was  recovered,  and 
passed  with  some  alteration  in  the  words,  in  consequence 
of  a  nervous,  spirited  protest,  signed  Bolton,  Maccles- 
field, Stamford,  Newport,  Bedford,  Herbert,  Suffolk, 
Monmouth,  Delamere,  and  Oxford.  The  whole  inte- 
rest of  the  court  .was  thrown  into  the  scale  with  this 
bill,  before  it  would  preponderate  against  the  tories,  the 
chiefs  of  whom,  with  the  earl  of  Nottingham  at  their 
head,  protested  in  their  turn.  The  same  party  in  the 
house  of  commons  were  determined  upon  a  vigorous 
opposition :  iand,  in  the  mean  time,  some  trifling  objec- 
tions were  made,  that  it  might  be  committed  for  amend*' 
ment ;  but  their  design  was  prematurely  discovered  by 
one  of  their  faction,  who  chanced  to  question  the  legality 
of  the  convfention,  as  it  was  not  summoned  by  the  king's 
writ.  This  insinuation  was  answered  by  Somers,  the 
solicitor-general,  who  observed,  that  if  it  was  not  a  legal 
parliament,  they  who  were  then  met,  and  who  had  taken 
the  oaths  enacted  by  that  parliament,  were  guilty  of 
high-treason :  the  laws  repealed  by  it  were  still  in  force; 
it  was  their  duty,  therefore,  to  return  to  king  James ; 
and  all  concerned  in  collecting  and  paying  the  money 
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levied  by  the  acts  of  that  parliament  were  highly  crimi'- 
,  nal.  The  tories  were  so  struck  ^with  theise  arguments, 
"that  the  bill  passed  without  farther  opposition,  and  im^ 
mediately  received  the  royal  assent.  Thus  the  settle- 
ment was  confirmed  by  those  very  people  who  had  so 
loudly  exclaimed  against  it  as  illegal :  but  the  whigs, 
with  all  their  management,  would  not  have  gaiiied  their 
point,  had  not  the  court  been  interested  in  the  dispute. 
§  XXIV.  There  was  another  violent  contest  between 
the  two  parties,  on  the  import  of  a  bill  requiring  all  sub- 
jects in  office  to  abjure  king  James,  on  pain*  of  impri- 
sonment. Though  the  clergy  were  at  first  exempted 
from  this  test,  the  main  body  of  the  tories  opposed  it 
with  great  vehemence i  while  the  whigs,  under  counte- 
nance of  the  ministry,  supported  it  with  equal  vigour. 
It  produced  long  and  violent  debates ;  and  the  two  Ac- 
tions seemed  pretty  equally  balanced.  At  length  the 
tories.  represented  to  the  king,  that  a  great  deal  of  pre- 
cious time  would  be  lost  in  fruitless  siltercation ;  that 
those  who  declared  against  the  bill  would  grow  sullen 
^  and  intractable,  so  as  to  oppose  every  other  motion  that 
might  be  made  for  the  king's  service :  that,  in  case  of 
its  being  carried,  his  majesty  must  fall  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  whigs,  who  would  renew  their  former 
practicea  against  the  prerogative ;  and  many  indivi- 
duals who  were  now  either  well  affected  to  him,  or  at 
least  neutral,  would  become  Jacobites  from  resentment. 
These  suggestions  had  such  a  weight  with  king  William, 
that  he  sent  an  intimation  to  the  commons,  desiring 
they  would  drop  the  debate,  and  proceed  to  matters  that 
w^e  more  pressing.  The  whigs  in  general  were  dis- 
gusted at  this  interposition;  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbmy, 
who  had  interested  himself  warmly  in  behalf  of  the  bill, 
resented  it  so  deeply,  that  he  insisted  on  resigning  his 
office  of  secretary  of  state.  The  king,  who  revered  his 
talents  and  integrity,  employed  Dr.  Tillotson  and  others,, 
who  were  supposed  to  havfe  credit  with  the  earl,  to  dis- 
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43uade  him  from  quitting  lus  empldjmfent :  but  he  con- 
tiuued  deaf  to  all  thek  rema&stniiices,  and  would  sot  . 
even  comply  with  the  request  of  his  majesty,  who 
prei^d  him  to  ke^  the  seals  until  he  should  return 
fix)ln  Ireland.  Long  debates  were  likewise  managed  in 
the  house  of  lords  upon  the  bill  of  abjuration,  or  ratiier 
aa  oath  of  special  fidelity  to  William,  in  opposition  to 
James.  The  tories  professed  themselves  willing  to  en- 
ter into  a  negative  engagement  against  the  late  king 
and  his  adherer^ :  but  they  opposed  the  oath  of  afc^ra- 
tion  with  all  their  might ;  and  the  house  was  so  equally 
divided,  that  neither  side  was  willing  to  hazard  a  deci- 
sion: so  that  all  the  fruit  of  their  debates  was  a  pro- 
longation of  the  session.  ^ 

§  XXV^  An  act  was  prepared  for  investing  the  queen 
wi&  th^  administration  during  the  king's  absence^*  an- 
other for  reversing  the  judgment  on  a  qu6  warranto 
against  the  city  of  London,  and  restoring  it  to  its  ancient 
l%hts  and  privileges ;  and  at  length,  the  bill  of  indem- 
nity, so  cordially  recommended  by  the  king,  passed 
both  houses.^  On  the  21st  day  of  May  the  king 
dosed  the  se&teion  with  a  short  speech,  in  which  h€ 
thaidced  4hem  for  the  supplies  they  had  granted ,-  and 
recommended  to  theni  a  punctual  discharge  of  their 
daties  in  their  respective  counties,  that  the  peace  of  the 
nation  might  not  be  interrupted  in  his  absence.  The 
houses  were  adjourned  to  the  7th  day  of  July ;  when 
the  parliament  was  projogued.  and  adjourned  success 
sively.  As  a  farther  security  for  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  the  deputy-lieutens^ts  were  authorized  to 
raise  the  militia  in  case  of  necessity.      All  Papists  were 

'  Hie  IbUowiBg  penons  wese  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  this  act.    . WiUiam. 
marquis  of  Powis ;  Theophilus,  earl  of  Huntingdon ;  Kobert,  earl  of  Sunderland ;       « 
Jolm,  earl  of  Melfort ;  Roger,  earl  of  Castlemain :  Nathaniel,  lofrd  bishc^  of  Dus-  " 
ham  \  Thomas,  lord  bishop  of  St.  David's ;   Henry,  lord  Dover ;  lord  Thomas 
'  ISowaxd ;  sir  Bdward  Hales,  sir  Francis  Withers,  sir  Bdward  Lutwycl^*  sir  Thomas  , 
Jennet,  sir  Nicholas  9ut]er>  sir  WiHiam  Hert>ert,  sic  Bichard  Hollaw^,  sir 
lUchard  Heath,  sir  Koger  I'Estrange,  William  Molineux,  Thomas  Tyndesly,  <:o- 
kpel  Townley,  cpkmel  Lundy,.  Robert  Brent,  Bd^azd  Morgan^  Pliuip  9lttt(gi, 
Richard  Graham,  Edward  Petre,  Obadiah  Walker,  Matthew  Crone,  and  George, 
lord  Jeffries,  deceased.  ^ 
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p»>hibited  to  stir  abov^  five  milc^  from  tl;^ir  respective 
l4a^es  of  aj^ode :  n  proclam«diou>  was  }MiLl]^i$h^  for  apjpre- 
he&dlng  <!ertaiii  disajQ^ted  persons ;  sir  John  Cochran 
Mid  Ferguson  were  actually  a^cested,  on  siis^icion  of 
ti^a&onable  practices.  On  the  4th  day  of  June  the 
kii^  set  out  for  Ireland,  attended  by  pruice  (?eorge  of 
Deipgniiark,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  eayls  of  Oxford* 
$K?^rbo]xmgh,  Manchester,  and  loaany  other  person^  of 
difitinetion;  on  the  Hth  day  of  the  nn^th^  he  l^d- 
ed  at  Carrickfergus, ,  from  whence  he  immediately  pro^ 
ceeded  to  Belftsiigt,. where  he  w^  met  by  the  duke  of 
Schombergy  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  n^jor-^eneral 
Kijrke,  and  other  officers.  By  this  lime  colonel  Wolgey, 
at  the  head  <^  a  thousand  men,  had  defeated  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  enemy  near  Belturbatf  sir  John 
Lanier  had  taken  Bedloe-^^astle ;  and  that  of  Oharle- 
mont,  a  strong  p9st  of'gjoeat  importance,  togetjier  with 
BalJUigargy,  n^r-Qaivan,  h^d  bee«  redu^ced.  King  'Wil- 
liam, hp^ving  i$epo$ed  himself  for  two  or  thi^ee  days  9i 
Belfast,  visited  the  duke!s  head-q^arler^  at  ladbume: 
thw  advancou^  to  HiJlsbQrough,  publi8be4  W  order 
?«ainst  pressing  horses,  and  cQ»mitlAng  viple»fie,^tbe 
cmmlsey  people.  When  some  of  his  general  officerfi 
proposed  cautious  measures,  he  declared  he  did  ncft 
com^  to  Irelj^nd  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet 
^  ord^ed  l&e  army  to  ^ocaiQ^p  and  be  ^viewed  alt 
liOUghbrilland,  where  he  foupd  it  amount  to  sixrand- 
tibirtiy  thoujstand  elective  m^n  well  appointed.  Then  he 
loarclied  to  D^iiuialtk;  aiid  ^i^jtmmd  adyanced  to  Ardee, 
mhich  ithe  ^axemy  had  just  abandoned. 
;  §  XXyi.  King  James  trussed,  so  much  to  the  dis- 
putes in  the  EngUsh  parliiais^nt,  that  he  did  not  believe 
his  s€si-in-law  would  be  able  to  quit  that  kingdoi^ ;  and 
William  had  been  six  daj^  in  Ii?eland  before  he  j^eceived 
intsmation  of  hb  areval.  This  was  j»o  s<>Qner  known 
dian  hele£t  Bublin,  xmder  the  guard,  of  thcim^Hia  cp^i- 
sianded  by  Luttsel,  and,  with  a  reinfojrceffieitf  of  sis 
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thousand  infantry,  whicli  he  had  lately  received  from 
France,  joined  the  rest  of  his  forces,  which  nOw  almost 
equalled  William's  army  in  number,  exclusive  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  men  who  remained  in  difiierent  garrisons. 
He  occupied  a  very  advantageous  post  on  the  bank  of 
the  Boyne,  and,  co/itrary  to  the  advice  of  hfc  general 
officers,  resolved  to  stand  battle.  They  proposed  to 
strengthen  their  garrisons,  and  retire  to  the  Shannon, 
to  wait  the  effect  of  the  operations  at  sea.  Lewis  had 
promised  to  equip  a  powerfiil  armament  against  the 
English  fleet,  and  send  over  a  great  number  of  small 
frigates  to  destroy  William's  transports,  as  sodn  as  their 
convoy  should  return  to  England.  The  execution 
of  this  scheme  was  not  at  all  difficult,  and  must  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  English  army ;  for  their  stores  and 
ammunition  were  still  on  board;  the  ships  sailed  along 
the  coast  as  the  troops  advanced  in  their  march ;  and 
there  was  not  one  secu^  harbour  into  which  they  eoulcl 
retire  on  any  emergency.  James,  however,  was  bent 
upon  hazarding  an  engagement ;  and  expressed  an  un- 
common confidence  and  alacrity.  Besides  the  river, 
which  was  deep,  his  front  was  secured  by  a  moiass  and 
a  rising  ground :  so  that  the  English  army  could  not  at- 
tack him  without  manifest  disadvantage. 

§  XXVIL  King  William  marched  up  to  the  opposite 
bank  of  th^  river,  and,  as  he  reconnoitred  their  situation, 
was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  some  field-pieces,  which  the 
enemy  purposely  planted  against  his  person.  They 
killed  a  man  and  two  horses  close  by  him ;  and  the  se- 
cond bullet  rebounding  from  the  earth,  grazed  upon  his 
right  shoulder,  so  as  to  carry  off  part  of  his  clothes  and 
skin,  and  produce  a  considerable  contusion.  This  acci- 
dent, which  he  bore  without  the  least  emotion,  created 
some  conftision  among  his  attendants,  which  the  enemy 
perceiving,  concluded  he  was  killed,  and  shouted  aloud 
in  token  of  their  joy.  The  whole  camp  resounded  with 
acclamation;  and  several  squadrons  of  their  horse  were 
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drawn  down  towards  the  river,  as  if  they  had  intended 
to  pass  it  immediately,  and. attack  the  English  army. 
The  report  was  immediaJtely'communicated  from  placie  to 
place,  until  it  reached  Dublin ;  from  thence  it  was  con- 
veyed to  Paris,  where,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
French  court,  the  people  were  encouraged  to  celebrate 
the  event  with  bonfires  and  illuminations.  William 
rode  along  the  line  to  shew  himself  to  the  army  after 
this  narrow  escape.  At  night  he  called  a  counqil  of 
war,  and  declared  his  resolution  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
the  mpming.  Schomberg  at  first  opposed  his  design: 
but  finding  the  king  determined,  he  advised  that  a  strong 
detachment  of  horse  and  foot  should  that  night  pass 
the  Boyne  at  Slane-bridge,  and  take  post  between  the 
enemy  and  the,  pass  of  Duleck,  that  the  action  might  be 
the  more  decisiye.  This  council  being  rejected,  the 
king  determined,  that,  early  in  the  morning,  lieutenant- 
general  ppuglas,  with  the  right  wing  of  the  infantry^ 
and  young  Schomberg,  with  the  horse,  should  pass  at 
Slane-bridge,  while  the  main  body  of  foot  should  force 
their  passage  at  Olcl-bridge,  and  the  left  at  certain  fords 
between  the  enemy's  camp  and  Drogheda.  The  duke, 
perceiving  his  adyice  was  not  relished  by  the  Dutch 
genei^ls,  retired  to  his  tent,  where  the  order  of  battle 
being  brought  to  him,  he  re(?eived  it  with  an  air  of  dis- 
content, saying,  it  was  the  first  that  had  ever  been  sent 
him  in  that  maimer.,  Th^  proper  dispositions  being 
made,  William,  rqde  quite  through  the  J^rmy  by,  torch- 
light, and  then  retired  to  his  tent,  after .  having  given 
orders  for  the  soldiers  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  eneijiy,  by  wearing  green  boughs  in  their  hats  .during 
the  action. 

.  .  §  XXyill.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  general 
Doiiglajs,  with  young  Schomberg^  the  earl  of  Portland, 
and  Auverquerque,  marched  towards  Slane-bridge,  and 
passed  the  riyer  with  ve^  little  opposition.  When  they 
reached  the  farther  bank,  they  perceived  th.e  enemy 
4ljawnup  in  two  lines,  taa  considerable  number  of  horse 
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and  foot,  with  a  morass  hi  their  front ;  so  that  Douglas 
was  obliged  to  wait  for  a  reinforcemefil  This  being 
arrived,  the  infantry  was  led  on  to  the  charge  through 
the  morass,  while  count  Schomberg  fade  found  it  with 
his  cavaliy,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank.  The  Irish, 
instead  of  waiting  the  attack,  faced  about  and  retreated 
towards  Dttleck  with  some  precipitation;  yet  not  so 
fast,  but  that  Schomberg  fell  in  among  their  rear  and 
did  considerable  execution.  King  James,  however,  soon 
reinforced  his  left  wing  from  the  centre ;  and  th^  count 
was  in  his  turn  obliged  to  send  for  assistance.  At  this 
juncture  king  William's  main  body,  consisting  of  the 
Dutch  guards,  the  French  regiments,  and  some  bat- 
talions of  English,  passed  the  river^  which  was  waist 
high,  under  a  general  discharge  bf  artillery.  Kii^ 
James  had  imprudently  removed  his  cannon  from  the 
other  side ;  but  he  had  posted  a  strong  body  of  mus- 
keteers along  the  bank,  behind  hedges,  boused,  and  some 
works  raised  for  the  occasion.  The^e  poured  in  a  close 
fire  upon  the  English  troops  before  they  reached  the 
shore ;  but  it  produced  very  little  effect  i  then  the  Irish 
gave  way,  and  some  battalions  landed  Withour  farther 
opposition.  Yet,  before  they  could  fottn,  they  were 
charged  with  great  impetuosity  by  a  squadron  of  the 
enemy's  horse ;  and  a  considerable  body  of  their  cavalry 
and  foot,  commanded  by  gejieral  Hi^milton,  advanced 
from  behind  some  little  hillocks  to  attack  those  that 
were  landed^  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  rest  from  rea<ih- 
ing  the  shore.  His  infantry  turned  their  backs  and  fted 
immediately;  but  the  horSe  th^ged  with  incredible  fury, 
both  upon  the  bank  and  in  the  river,  so  ds  to  put  the 
unformed  regiments  in  confusion.  Then  the  dttke  of 
Schomberg  passed  the  riV€Jr  in  person^  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  itie  French  Protestd.nts,  and  pointing  to  the 
enemy>  "  Gentlemen  (said  he),  those  are  your  per^e^u^ 
tors :"  with  these  words  he  advanced  to  the  attack, 
where  he  himself  sustaiined  a  violent  onset  from  a  party 
of  the  Irish  horse,  which  hkd  broke  through  one  of  tiie 
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regiments,  and  were  now  on  their  return.  They  were 
mistaken  for  Bnglisll,  and  allonifed  to  gallop  up  to  the 
duke,  who  received  two  severe  wounds  in  the  head :  but 
the  Flinch  regiments  being  now  sensible  of  their  mis^' 
take,  rashly  threw  in  their  fibre  upon  the  Irish  while  they 
were  engaged  with  the  duke;  and  instead  of  saving,  shot 
him  dead  upon  the  sp(^.  The  fate  of  this  general  had 
well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  English  army,  which  was 
immediately  involved  in  tumult  and  disorder ;  while  the 
infantry  of  king  James  rallied  and  returned  to  their 
posts  with  a  face  of  resolution.  They  were  just^eady 
to  fall  upon  the  centre,  when  king  William,  having 
passed  with  the  left  wing,  composed  of  the  Danish, 
Dutch,  and  Inniskilling  horse,  advanced  to  attack  them 
on  the  right.  They  were  struck  with  svicb  a  panic  at 
his  appearance,  that  they  made  a  sudden  halt,  and  thea 
facing  about,  retreated  to  the  village  of  Dunmore.  There 
they  made  such  a  vigorous  stand,  that  the  vDutch  and 
Danish  horse,  though  headed  by  the  king  in  person,  re- 
coiled; even  the  Inniskilliners  gave  way;  and  the 
whole  wing  would  have  been  routed,  had  not  a  detach- 
ment of  dragoons,  belonging  to  the  regin^nta  of  Cun- 
ningham and  Levison,  dismounted,  and  lined  the  hedges 
on  each  side  of  the  defile,  through  which  the  fugitives 
were  driven.  There  they  did  such  execution  upon  the 
pursuers,  as  soon  checked  their  ardour.  ^The  horse, 
whi<ih  were  brokep,  had  now  time  to  rally,  and  return- 
ing to  the  charge,  drove  the  enemy  before  them  in  their 
turn.  In  this  action  general  Ilamilton,  who  had  be^ 
the  life  and  3aul  of  the  Irish  during  the  whole  engage- 
ment, was  wo\\tided  and  taken :  an  incident  which  dis* 
couraged  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  made  no  far- 
ther efforts  to  retrieve  the  advantage  they  had  lost.  He 
was  immediately  brought  to  the  king,  who  asked  him  if 
he  thought  thie  Irish  would  make  any  farther  resistance  ? 
and  he  rieplied,  ^'  Upon  my  honour,  I  believe  they  will ; 
for  they  have  still  a  good  body  of  horse  entire."  Wil- 
liam, eyeing  him  with  a  look  of  disdain,  repeated,  "  Your 
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honoiur !  your,  honour !"  .but  took  no  other  notice  of  his 
having  acted  contrary  to  his  engal^ement,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  go  to  Ireland,  on  promise  of  persuading 
Tyrconnel  to  submit  to  the  new  government.  /The  Irish 
now  abandoned  the  fiel^  with  precipitation;  but  the 
French  and  Swiss  troops,  that  acted  as  their  auxiliaries, 
under  Lauzun,  retreated  in  good  order,  after  having 
maintained  the  battle  for  some  time  with  intrepidity  and 
perseverance. 

§  XXIX.  As  king  William  did  not  think  proper  to 
pursue,  the  enemy,  the  carnage  was  not  great.  The 
Irish  lost  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  the  English  about 
one-third  of  that  number ;  though  the  victory  was  dearly 
purchased,  considering  the  death  of  the  gallant  duke 
of  Schomberg,  who  fell  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age,  after  having  rivalled  the  best :  generals  of  the  time 
in  military  reputation.  He  was  descended  of  a  noble 
family  in  the  palatinate,  and  hi^  mother  was  an  English- 
woman, daughter  of  lord  Dudley.  Being  obliged  to 
leave  his  country,-on  account  of  the  troubles  by  which 
it  was  agitated,  he  commenced  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and 
served  successively  in  the  armies  of  Holland,  England, 
France,  Portugal,  and  Brandenburgh.  He  attained  to 
the  dignities  of  mareschal  in  France,  grandee  in  Por- 
tugal, generalissimo  in  Prussia,  and  duke  in  England. 
He  professed  the  Protestant  religion ;  was  coutteous  and 
humble  in  his  deportment ;  cool,  penetrating,  resolute, 
and  sagacious;  nor  was  his  probity  inferior  to  his^ 
courage.  This  battle  likewise  proved  fatal  to  the  brave 
Caillemote,  who  had  followed  the  duke's  fortunes,  and 
commanded-  one  of  the  Protestant  regiments.  After 
having  received  a  mortal  wouhd,  he  was  carried  back 
through  the  river  by  four  soldiers,  and,  though  almost 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  he,  with  a  cheerftil  countenance, 
encouraged  those  who  were  crossing  to  do  their  duty, 
exclaiming,  '^  Ala  gloire^  mes  enfans;  h  Ja  ghire  J  To 
glory,  my  lads ;  to  glory !''  The  third  remarkable  per- 
son who  lost  his  life  on  this  occasion  was  Walker  the 
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clergymaB,  who  had  so  valiantly  defended  Londonderry 
against  the  wjiole  army  of  king  James.  He  had  been 
very  graciously  received  by  king  William,  who  grati- 
fied him  with  a  reward  of  5000/.  and  a  promise  of  far- 
flier  favour :  but,  his  military  genius  still  predominating, 
he  attended  his  royal  patron  in  this  battle,  and,  being 
shot  in  the  belly,  died  in  a  few  minutes.  The  persons 
of  distinction  who  fell  on  the  other  side  were  the  lords 
Dongan  and  Carlingford,  sir  Neile  O'Neile,  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Hocquincourt.  James  himself  stood  aloof  during 
the  action,  <in  the  hill  of  Dunmore,  surrounded  with  some 
squadrons  of  horse ;  and  seeing  victory  declare  against 
him,  retired  to  Dublin,  without  having  made  the  least 
effort  to  reassemble  his  broken  forces.  Had  he  pos- 
sessed either  spirit  or  conduct,  his  arttiy  might  have 
been  rallied,  and  reinforced  from  his  garrisons,  so  as  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field,  and  even  act  Upon 
the  offensive ;  for  his  loss  was  inconsiderable,  and  the 
victor  did  not  attempt  to  molest  his  troops  in  their  re- 
treat— an  omission  which  has  been  charged  upon  him 
as  a  flagrant  instance  of  misconduct.  Indeed,  through 
the  whole  of  this  engagement,  William's  personal  cou- 
rage was  ihuch  more  conspicuous  than  his  military 
skill. 

§  XXX.  King  James  no  sooner  arrived  at  Dublin, 
than  he  assembled  the  magistrates  and  council  of  the 
city,  and  in  a  short  speech  resigned  them  to  the  fortune 
of  the  victor.  He  complained  of  the  cowardice  of  the; 
Irish ;  signified  his  resolution  of  leaving  the  kingdom 
immediately ;  forbade  them,  on  their  allegiance,  to  burn 
or  plunder  the  city  after  his  departure;  and  assured 
than,  that  though  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  force,  he 
would  never  cease  to  labour  for  their  deliverance.  Next 
day >  he  set  out  for  Waterford,  attended  by  the  duke  of 
Berwick,  Tyrconnel,  and  the  marquis  of  Powis.  He 
ordered  all  the  bridges  to  be  brokeq  down  behind  him, 
and  embarked  in  a  vessel  which  had  been  prepared  for 
his  reception.     At  sea  he  fell  in  with  the  French  squa^ 
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AroBiy  commanded  by  the  sieiir  de  Foran,  who  pc^raaded 
Jbim  to  go  on  board  one  of  his  frigatea^.  which  was  a 
prime  sailer.  In  this  he  was  safely  conveyed  to  France, 
and  returned  to  the  place  of  his  former  residence  at  St. 
Germains.  He  had  no  sooner  quitted  Dublin,  than  it 
was  also  abandoned  by  all  the  Papists.  Tlie  Protestants 
immediately  took  possession  of  the  arms  belonging  to  the 
militia,  under  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  of  Meath  and 
Limerick.  A  committee  was  formed  to  take  chaigeof 
the  adoiiLnistration ;  and  an  account  of  these  transactions 
was  transmitted  to  king  William,  together  with  a  peti* 
tton  that  he  would  honour  the  city  with  his  presence. 

^  XXXI.  On  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  William  sent  a  detachment  of  horse  and  foot, 
under  the  command  oi  M.  Mellionere,  to  Drogheda,  the 
governor  of  which  surrendered  the  [dace  without  oppo- 
sition. The  king,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  begto  hi» 
march  for  Dublin,  and  halted  the  first  night  at  Bally- 
Breghan,  where,  having  received  advice  of  the  enemy's 
retreat  from  the  capital,  he  sent  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
with  a  body  of  horse,  to  take  possession.  These  were 
immediately  followed  by  the  Dutch  guards,  who  secured 
the  castle.  In  a  few  days  the  king  encamped  at  Finglas, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  where  he  was  visited 
by  the  bishops  of  Meatk  and  Limerick,  at  the  head  of 
the  Protestant  clergy,  whom  he  assured  of  his  favour 
and  protection.  Then  he  published  a  declaration  of 
pardon  to  all  the  common  people  who  had  served  against 
him,  provided  they  should  return  to  their  dwellings,  and 
surrender  their  arms  by  the  1st  day  of  August.  Those 
that  rented  lands  of  popish  proprietors  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  rebellion,  were  required  to  retain 
their  rents  in  thear  own  hands,  until  they  should  have 
notice  from  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  to  whom 
daey  should  be  paid.  The  desperate  leaders  of  the  re- 
bellion, who  had  violated  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  calkd 
in  the  French,  authorized  the  depredations  which  had 
been  committed  upon  Protestants,  and  rejected  the  par- 
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don  oifered  to  t&em'on  the  king's  first  poclamation, 
w6re  left  to  the  eveat  of  war,  unless,  by  evident  demon* 
sirattons  of  repentaiiee,  they  should  deserve  mercy, 
which  would  never  be  refnsed  to  those  who  were  tnily 
penitent. .  The  next  step  taken  by  king  William,  was  to 
issue  a  proclamation^  reducing  the  brass  money  to  nearly 
its  intrinsic  value.  In  the  mean  time,  the  principal 
officers  ia  the  army  of  James,  after  having  seen  him  em- 
baii  at  Waterfofd,  returned  to  their  troops,  determined 
to  prosecute  the  war  as  long  as  they  could  be  supplied 
with  means  to  support  their  operation^. 

^  XXXII.  During  these  transactions,  the  queen,  M 
regent,  found  herself  surrounded  with  nmnb^less  cares 
and  perplexities.  Her  council  was  jwetty  equally  divided 
into  whigs  and  tories^  who  did  not  cdways  act  with  una- 
nimity.    She  was  distracted  between  her  appieb^isions 
for  her  father's  safety  and  her  husband's  life ;  she  was 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  the  French  firom  abroad, 
and  with  an  insurrection  by  the  Jacobites  at  home.    Ne- 
verthdiess,  she  disguised  her  fears,  and  behaved  with  equal 
prudence  and  fortitude.     Advice  being  receiined  that  a 
fleet  was  ready  to  sail  from  Brest,  lord  Torrington  hoisted 
his  flag  in  the  Downs,  and  sailed  round  to  St.  Helezk's, 
in  order  to  assemble  such  a  number  of  ships*  as  would 
liable  him  to  give  them  battle.     The  enemy  being  dis^ 
eovei^  off  Pljntnouth,  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  the 
English  admiml,   reinforced  with  a  Dutch  squadron, 
Dtood  out  to  sea,  with  a  view  to  intercept  them  at  the 
bade  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  should  they  presume  to  sail 
up  the  channel :  not  that  he  thought  Imnself  strong 
^Eioogh  to  cope  witib  them  in  battle.     Their  fleet  con* 
skted  of  seventy^eight  ships  of  war,  and  two-and-twenty 
fireHships ; 'whereas,  the  combined  squadrons  of  England 
and  HoUand  did  not  exceed  six-and-fifty;  but  he  had 
received  orders  to  hazard  an  engagement,  if  ^  thought 
it  might  be  done  with  any  prospect  of  success.     Aftier 
the  hostile  fleets  had  continued  five  ^ys  in  leiight  of 
each  other,  lord  Torrington  bcore  down  upon  the  enemy 
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oflf  Beachy-head,  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  at  day- 
break. The  Dutch  squadron,  which  composed  the  van, 
jbegan  the  engagement  about  nine  in  the  morning ;  in 
about  half  an  hour  the  blue  division  of  the  English  were 
close  en^ged  with  the  rear  of  the  French :  but  the 
red,  which  formed  the  centre,  under  the  command  of 
Torringlon  in  person,  did  not  fill  the  line  till  ten  o'clock, 
so  that  the  Dutch  were  almost  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
and,  though  they  fought  with  great  valour,  sustained 
considerable  damage.  At  length  the  admiral's  divi- 
sion drove  between  them  and  the  French,  and  in  that 
situation  the  fleet  anchored  about  five  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  action  wais  interrupted  by  a  calm.  The  Dutch 
had  suffered  so  severely,  that  Torrington  thought  it 
'  would  be  imprudent  to  renew  the  battle :  he  therefore 
weighed  anchor  in  the  night,  and  with  the  tide  of  flood 
retired  to  the  eastward.  The  next  day  the  disabled  ships 
were  destroyed,  that  they  might  not  be  retarded  in  their 
retreat;  they  were  pursued  as  far  as  Rye;  an  English  ship 
of  seventy  guns  being  stranded  near  Winqhelsea,  was 
set  on  fire,  and  deserted,  by  the  captain's  command.  A 
Dutch  ship  of  sixty-four  guns  met  with  the  same  accident, 
and  some  French  frigates  attempted  to  bum  her;  but  the 
captain  defended  her  so  vigorously,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  desist;  and  he  afterward  found  means  to  carry 
her  safe  to  Holland.  In  this  engagement  the  English  lost 
two  ships,  two  sea-captains,  and  about  four  hundred 
men:  but  the  Dutch  were  more  unfortunate;  six  of 
their  great  ships  were  destroyed.  Dick  and  Brackel, 
rear-admirals,  were  slain,  together  with  a  great  number 
-of  inferior  ofiicers  and  seamen.  Torrington  retreated 
without  farther  interruption  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames;  and,  having  taken  precautions  against  any 
attempts  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  returned  to  Lon- 
don, the  inhabitants  of  which  were  overwhelmed  with 
consternation. 

§  XXXIII.  The  government  was  infected  with  the 
:same  panic.      The  minisby  pretended  to  believe  ihat 
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the  Flinch  acted  in  concert  with  the  malecontents  of 
th^  nation ;  that  insurrections  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  had  been  projected  by  the  Jacobites ;  and 
that  there  would  be  a  general  revolt  in  Scotland.  These 
insinuations  were  circulated  by  the  court  agents,  in  or- 
der to  justify,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  the  measures : 
that  were  deemed  necessary  at  this  juncture ;  and  they 
produced  the  -  desired  effect.  The  apprehensions  thus 
artfully  raised  among  the  people  inflamed  their  aversion 
to  nonjurors  and  Jacobites.'  Addresses  were  presented  to 
the  queen  by  the  Cornish  tinnei^,  by  the  lieutenancy  of 
Middlesex,  and  by  the  may^r,  aldermen,  and  lieutenancy 
of  London,  filled  with  professions  of  loyalty,  and  pro- 
mises of  supporting  their  majesties,  as  their  lawftil  sove- 
reigns, against  all  opposition.  The  queen,  at  this  crisis, 
exhibited  remarkable  proofs  of  courage,  activity,  and 
discretion.  She  issued  out  proper  orders  and  directions 
for  putting  the  nation  in  a  posture  of  defence,  as  well  as 
for  refitting  and  augmenting  the  fleet;  she  took  mea- 
sures for  appeasing  the.  resentment  of  the  states-general,, 
who  exclaimed  against  the  earl  of  Torrington  for  his 
behaviour  in  the  late  action.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
comniiand,  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower ;  and  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  examine  the  particulsir 
circumstances  of  his  conduct.  A  camp  was  formed  ip 
the  neighbourhood  of  Torbay,  where  the  French  seemed 
to  threaten  a  descent.  Their  fleet,  which  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  bay,  cannonaded  a  small  village  called  Tingmouth. 
About  a  thousand  of  their  men  landed  without  opposi- 
tion,^ set  fire  to  the  place,  and  butoed  a  few  coasting  ves- 
sels; then  they  re-embarked,  and  returned  to  Brest,  so 
vain  of  this  achievement,  that  they  printed  a  pompous 
account  of  their  invasion.  -Some  of  the  whig  party 
published  pamphlets,  and  diffused  reports,  implying, 
that  the  suspended  bishops  were  concerned  in  the  conspi- 
racy against  the'  government :  and  these  arts  proved  so 
ipfiamtpatory  among  the  common  people,  tiiat  the  pre- 
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lutes  thought  it  necessary  to  print  a  paper,  in  which  they 
asserted  their  innocence  in  the  moat  solenm  protesta* 
tions.  The  <x>uit  seems  to  have  harboured  no  jsuspi- 
cion  against  them,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  es* 
caped  imprisonment.  The  queen  issued  a  {mK^amatioin 
for  apprehending  the  earls  of  lichfield,  Aylesbury^  and 
Cattlenain;  viscount  Preston;  the  lords  Montgoiaefy 
and  Bellasis;  sir  Edward  Hales,  sir  Robert  Thar<xl4 
sir  Robert  Hamilton,  sir  Theq>hilus  Ogletbc»rpe,  colonel 
Edward  Sackeville,  «.nd  some  other  officers.  These  ^ere 
accused  •of  having  conspked  with  o^r  disaffected  per- 
sons to  disturb  and  destroy  the  govemm^it,  and  of  a 
design  to  concur  with  her  majesties  enemies  in  the  in- 
tended invasion.  The  earl  of  Torrington  continaed  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  till  njstt  seftsion,  w:hen  he  was 
brought  into  the  house  of  cammons,  and  made  a  speech 
in  his  owji  defence.  His  case  produced  long  debates  in 
the  upper  house,  where  the  fbrm  of  his  commitaient 
was  judged  illegal :  at  length  he  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, though  not  before  an  act  had  passed,  declaring 
the  power  of  a  lord  high-admiral  vested  in  those  com^ 
misaioners.  The  president  of  the  court  was  sir  Ralph 
Delaval,  who  had  acted  as  vice-adnaral  of  the  UEae  in 
the  engagement.  The  earl  was  acquitted,  but  ihe  king 
dismissed  him  from  the  service ;  and  the  Dutch  exclaimed 
agaiBflt  the  partialis  of  his  judges. 

^  XXXIV.  William  is  said  to  have  intercepted  all 
the  papers  of  his  father-in-law  and  Tjnrconnel,  and  to 
have  learned  from  them,  not  only  the  design  pmjeoted 
by  the  French  to  bum  the  English  traaisports,  but  Uker 
wise  the  undertaking  of  one  Jones,  who  engaged  to  assas- 
sinate king  William.  No  such  attempt,  how:ever,  was 
jfuade,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  whole  report  was  a  fic- 
tion, calculated  to  throw  an  odium  on  James's  character. 
On  the  9th  day  of  July,  William  detached  general 
Douglas  with  a  considerable  body  of  hoi:se  and  focA 
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tawaids  Atfalone,  while  he  hinisdf ^  having  left  Trdawnjr 
to  commaad  at  Dublin,  advanced  vnih  the  rest  ckC  lub 
army  to  Inchiquin,  in  his  -way  to  KiUbomy.  Coloiiel 
Grace,  the  governor  of  Athlone  for  kiag  James,  foeii^ 
Sttmmofied  to  surren<}er,  £red  a  pistol  at  ihe  trumpeter, 
saying,  "  These  are  my  terms^"  Then  Douglas  re- 
solved to  undertake  the  siege  of  the  pkce,  which  VfM 
naturally  very  strong,  and  defended  by  a  resolute  garri^ 
son.  An  inconsiderable  breach  wa&  made,  when  Douglas, 
receiving  intelligence  that  Sarsfieid  was  on  his  maaxth  to 
the  reUef  of  the  besaeged,  abandoned  the  entatprise, 
after  kaving  lost  above  four  hundred  men  m  the  attempt 
The  king  contimied  his  maiidb  to  the  westward;  ai»i 
bvdimt  of  sevcra  examples,  established  such  ordar  and 

from  the  least  violence.  At  Carlow  he  detached  the 
dnke  of  Qrmond  to  take  possession  of  Kilkenny,  where 
tlmt  nobleman  regaled  him  in  his  own  castle,  which  the 
enemy  had  left  undamaged.  While  the  army  encamped 
at  Cairick,  major*general  Kirke  was  sait  to  Waterford; 
the  garrison  of  which,  cons^ting  of  two  regiments,  ca* 
pitulated,  upon  condition  of  marching  out  with  their 
anns  and  baggage,  and  being  conduded  to  Mallow^ 
Hie  fort  of  Duncannon  was  suirendered  on  the  same 
te^rms.  Here  the  lord  Dover  and  the  lord  George 
Howe^  were  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  king's  mercy 
and  protection.  ' 

^  XXXV.  On  the  1st  day  of  August j  William  being 
at  Ghapel-Izard,  published  a  second  declaration  of 
m^cy,  confirming  t&e  former,  and  even  extending  it 
to  persons  of  superior  rank  and  station,  whether  na^ 
tives  or  foreigners,  provided  they  would,  by  the  2Sth 
day  of  43ie  month,  lay  down  their  vms,  and  submit  to 
Certain  conditions.  This  offer  of  indemnity  produced 
voy  little  effect ;  for  the  Irish  were  generally  governed 
by  tieir  priests,  and  the  iiews  of  the  victory  which  the 
French  fleet  had  obtained  crver  the  English  and  Dv^tch 
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was  circulated  with  such  exaggerations  as  elevated  their 
spirits,  and  efiaced  all  thoughts  of  submission.  The 
king  had  returned  to  Dublin,  with  a  vieW  to  embark  for 
England ;  but  receiving  notice  that  the  designs  of  his 
domestic  enemies  were  discovered  and  frustrated,  that 
the  fleet  was  repaired,  and  the  French  navy  retired  to 
Brest,  he  postponed  his  voyage,  and  resolved  to  reduce 
Limerick;  in  which  monsieur  Boisseleau  commanded 
as  governor,  and  the  duke  of  Berwick  and  colonel  Sars- 
field  acted  as  inferior  officers.  On  the  9th  day  of 
August,  the  king  having  called  in  his  detachment,  and 
advanced  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  summon- 
ed the  commander  to  deliver  the  town ;  and  Boisseleau 
answered,  that  he  imagined  the  best  way  to  gain  the 
good  opinion  of  the  prince  of  Orange  would  be  a  vigo- 
rous defence  of  the  town  which  his  majesty  had  com- 
mitted to  his  charge. .  Before  the  place  was  fully  invest- 
ed, colonel  Sarsfield,  with  a  body  of  horse  and  dragoons, 
passed  the  Shannon  in  the  night,  intercepted  the  king's 
train  of  artillery  on  its  way  to  the  camp,  routed  the 
troops  that  guarded  it,  disabled  the  caimon,  destroyed 
the  carriagea,  waggons,  and  ammunition,  and  returned 
in  safety  to  Limerick,  Notwithstanding  this  disaster, 
the  trenches  were  opened  on  the  17th  day  of  the 
month,  and  a  battery  was  raised  with  some  cannon 
brought  from  Waterford.  The  siege  was  carried  on 
with  vigour,  and  the  place  defended  with  great  resolu- 
tion. At  length,  the  king  ordered  his  troops  to  make  a 
lodgement  in  the  covered  way  or  counterscarp,  which 
was  accordingly  assaulted  with  great  fury ;  but  the  as- 
sailants met  with  such  a  warm,  reception  frpm  the  bcr 
sieged,  that  they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  eithgjr  killed  on  the  spot  or^^ortally 
wounded.  This  disappointment  concurring  with  the 
badness  of  the  weather,  which  became  rainy  and  un- 
wholesome, induced  the  king  to  renounce  his  under- 
taking.    The  heavy  baggage  and  cannon  beii^  sent 
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away,  the  iurmy  decamped,  and  inarched  towanls  Clon*- 
HkeL  William^  having  constituted  the  tord  Sydney  and 
Thmnas  Goningisby  lords-justices  of  Ireland,  and  left 
^e  command  of  the  army  with  count  Sk}lmeSy  embarked 
^t  Duncann(m  with  prince  George  of  Denmark  on  the 
5th  of  September,  and  next  day  arrived  in  Kingnpoadi 
li^ar  Bristol,  from  whence  he  repaired  to  Windsor. 
:  §  XXXVI.  About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  the 
earl  of  Marlborough  arrived  in  Ireland,  with  five  thou- 
8£Lnd  English  troops,  *to  attack  Cork-  and  Kinsale,  in 
ccMQjunction  with  a  detachment  from  the  great  ^rmy^ 
according  to  ^  scheme  he  had  proposed  to  king  William* 
Having  landed  his  soldiers  without  much  opposition  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  he  was  joined  by  five  thou-^ 
sand  jnaen  under  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  betweeii 
Ivhom  and  the  earl  a  dispute  arose  about  the  command ; 
but  this  was  compromised  by  the  interposition  of  La 
Mellionere.  The  place  being  invested,  and  the  batr 
teries  raised,  the  besiegers  proceeded  with  such  rapidity 
that  a  breach  was  soon  effected.  Colonel  Mackillicut, 
the  governor,  demanded  a  parley,  and  hostages  were 
exchanged;  but  he  rejected  the  conditions  that  were 
o^red,r  and  hostilities  recommkenced  with  redoubled 
vigour.  The  duke  of  Grafton,  who  served  on  this  oc^ 
tasidn  as  a  volimteer,  was  mentally  wounded  in  one  of 
the  attacks,  and  died  regretted  as'  a  youth  of  promising 
talents.  Preparatio]i|s  being  made  for  a  general  assault, 
the  besieged  thought  proper  to  capitulate,  and  surren- 
dered themselves  prisoners  -of  w^.  Besides  the  go- 
vernor and  colonel  Ricaut,  the  victor  found  the  earls  of 
Claiicarty  and  Tyrone  among  the  individuals  <rf  the 
garrison.  Marlborough  hiaving  taken  possessionof  Cork, 
detached  br^adiet  Villiers  with  a  body  of  horse  and 
dragoons  to  summton  the.  town  iand  forts  of  Kinsale,  and 
next  day  advanced  with  the  rest  of  the  forces.  The  old 
fiort  was  immediately  taken  by  assault ;  but  sir  Edward 
Scott,  who  commanded  the  other,  sustained  a  regular 
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siege,  ^ntil  the  breach  was  practicabley  and  then  ob^ 
tained  an  honourable  eapitulation.  These  nuaritinicr 
places  being  reduced,  all  communication  between  France 
and  the  enemy^  on  this  side  of  the  island,  was  cut  off, 
and  the  Irish  were  -confined  to  Ulster,  where  they  could 
not  subsist  without  great  difficulty.  The  earl  of  Marl- 
borough having  finished  this  expedition  in  thirty  days, 
returned  with  his  priscmers  to  England,  where  the  fame 
of  this  exploit  added  greatly  to  his  reputation. 

§  XXXVII.  During  these  transactions,  count  de 
Lauzun,  commander  of  the  French  auxiliaries  in  Ireland, 
lay  inactive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gal  way,  and  trans- 
mitted such  a  lamentable  account  of  his  situation  to  the 
court  of  France,'  that  transports  were  sent  over  to  bring 
home  the  French  forces*  In  these  he  embarked  with 
his  troops,  and  the  command  of  the  Irish  forces  devolved 
to  the  duke  of  Berwick,  though  it  was  afterward  trans* 
ferred  to  M.  St.  Ruth.  Lauzun  was  disgraced  at  Ver- 
sailles for  having  deserted  the  cause  befi5re  it  wasr  des- 
perate :  Tyrconnel,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  voyage, 
solicited  the  French  court  for  a  £^rth£r  supply  of  officers, 
krms,  clothes,  and  ammunition,  for  the  Irish  army,  which 
he  said  would  continue  firm  to  the  interest  of  king 
James,  if  thus  supported.  Meanwhile  they  formed  them- 
selves into  separate  bodies  of  fipeebooters,  and  plundered 
the  country,  under  the  appellation  of  rapparies ;  whiter 
the  troops  of  king  William  either  enjoyed  their  ease 
in  quarters,  or  imitated  the  rapine  of  the  enemy ;  so 
that,  between  both,  the  poor  people  were  miserably  h%^ 
rassed. 

§  XXXVIII.  The  affair©  of  the  continent  had  not 
yet  und<ergone  any  chsmge  of  importance,  except  m.  tkt 
conduct  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  renounced  fais:  ^ai^ 
tratity,  engaged  in  an  alfiance  with  the  empercn*  and  king 
of  Spain ;  and,  in  a  word,  acceded  to  the  grand  con.- 
federacy.  He  had  no  sooner  declared  himself,  than 
Catinat,  the  French  general,  entered  his  territories  at 
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the  head  of  oighteen  thoiisaiid  men,  and  defeated  hini 
in  a  pitched  battle  near  Saluoei^,  whidb  immediately  sur* 
fendered  to  the  coaiqueror.  Then  he  reduced  Savillana^ 
Villa  Fianca^  witl^  jse^^ral  otiber  places,  pursiaed  'tibe 
duke  to  Cariguan,  surprised  Siiza,  and  distributed  his 
forces  in  winter-quarters/partly  in  Provence,  and  partly 
in  the  dutclq?^  of  Savoy,  which  St.  Ruth,  bad  lately  re^ 
duced  under  th^e  dominion  of  France.  The  duke,  find-> 
ing  himself  disappointed  m  the  snceours  he  expected 
from  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain^  demanded  as- 
sistance of  the  states-general  and  king  William ;  to  this 
last  he  sent  an  ambassador,  to  congratulate  Mseel  upon 
his  accession  to  the.  throne  of  England.  Thse  confede^ 
rates,  in  their  general  congr^is  at  the  Hague^  had  agveed 
that  the  army  of  the  States  under  paiace  Waldeck  should 
oppose  the  Ibrces  of  France,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Luxembourg,  in  Flanders ;  while  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburgh  should  observe  the  marquis  de  B^uiffiars  on 
the  Moi^Ue :  kut,  before  the  troops,  of  Brandonbuafgh 
could  be  assembled,  Boufflers  eneamped  between  thd 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  and  maiatained  a  free  commu- 
nication  witk  Luxembourg. 

§  XXXIX.  Prince  Waldeck,  understanding  that  thii 
general  intended  ^o  cross  the  Sajnbre  between  Namur 
and  Oharleroy,  in  order  ta  lay  the  Spaiiish  territoiles 
imdef  contribution,  decamped  from  the  river  I^eten, 
and  detached  the'count  of  Berlo,  with  a  great  body  <& 
horse^  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
encountered  by  the  Fr^oich  army  near  Flairus,  and 
slain ;  and  his  troops,  though  supported  by  two  other 
detachments,  were  haurdly  able  to  rejoin  the  main  body, 
which  continued  all  night  in  order  of  battle*  .  Next  day 
they  were  attacked  Igr  the  French,  who  were  ^eatly 
superior  to  them  in  number ;  after  a  very  ohetinate  ^Ur 
gagement  the  allies  gave  way,  leavii^  about  five  thou- 
sand men  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  enemy 
took  about  four  thousand  prisoners,  and  the  greatest 
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part  of  their  artillery :  but  the  victory  was  dearly  bought. 
The  Dutch  infantry  fought  with  surprising  resolution 
tod  success.     The  duke  of  Luxembourg  owned,  with 
surprise,  that  they  had  surpassed  the  Spanish  foot  at 
the  battle  of  Rocroy.  "  Prince  Waldeck  (^aiid  he)  'ought 
always  to  remember  the  French  horse ;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  Dutch  infantry."  The  Dutch  general  exerted 
'  himself  wit^  such  activity,  that  the  French  derived  very 
little  advantage  from  their  victory.     The  prince  being 
teinforced  with  the  five  English  regiments,  nine  thou- 
sand Hanoverians,  ten  thousand  from  the  bishoprick  of 
Liege  and  Holland,  joined  the' elector  of  Brandenburgh  ; 
so  that  the  confederate  army  amounted  to  five-and-fifty 
thousand  men,  and  they  marched  by  the  way  of  Genap 
to  Bois-Seigneur-Isaac.     They  were  now  superior  to 
Luxembourg,  who  thought  proper  to  fortify  his  camp, 
that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  fight,  except  with  con- 
siderable advantage.      Nevertheless,  prince  Waldeck 
would  have  attacked  him  in  his'  intfenchments,  had  he 
not  beei^  prohibited  from  hazarding  another  engage- 
ment, by  an  express  order  of  the  states-general ;  and^ 
when  this  restriction  was  removed,  the  elector  would  not 
venture  a  battle. 

.^  XL.  By  this  time  the  emperor's  sou  Jcteeph  was  by 
the  electoral  college  chosen  king  of  the  Romans;  but 
his  interest  sustained  a  rude  shock -in  the  death -of  the 
gallant  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  quinsey,  at  a  small  village  near  Lintz,  and  expired, 
^  not  without  suspicion  of  having  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
fears  of  the  French  king,  against  whom  he  had  formerly 
declared  war,  as  a  sovereign  prince  unjustly  expelled 
from  his  territories.  He  possessed  great  military  talents, 
and  had  threatened  to  enter  Lorraine  at  the  head  of 
forty  thousand  men,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer. 
The  court  of  France,  alarmed  at  this  declaration,  is  said 
to  have  had  recourse  to  poison,  for  preventing  the  exe- 
jcution  of  th«  duke's  design.   At  his  death,  the  command 
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of  the  Imperial  army  was  conferred  upon  the  elector  of 
Bavaria.  This  prince,  having  joined  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  advanced  against  the  dauphin,  who  had  passed 
the  Rhine  at  Fort  Louis  with  a  considerable  army,  and 
intended  to  penetrate  into  Wirtemberg ;  but  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  checked  his  progress,  and  he  acted  on  the 
defensive  during  Ihe  remaining  part  of  the  campaign. 
The  emperor  was  less  fortunate  in  his  efforts  against  the 
Turks,  who  rejected  the  conditions  of  peace  he  had 
offered,  and  took  the  field  under  a  new  vizier.  In  the 
month  t)f  Augiist,  count  Tekeli  defeated  a  body  of  Im- 
perialists near  Cronstadt,  in  Transylvania;  then  con- 
voking the  stateis  of  that  province  at  Albajulia,  he  com- 
pelled them  to  elect  him  their  sovereign ;  but  his  reign 
yas  of  short  duration.  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden,  having 
taken  the  commaiid  of  the  Austrian  army,  detached  four 
regiments  into  Belgrade,  and  advanced  againist  Tekeli, 
who  retired  into  Valachia  at  his  approach.  Meanwhile, 
the  grand  vizier  invested  Belgrade,  and  carried  on  his 
attacks  with  surprising  resolution.  At  length,  a  bomb 
fetUing  upon  a  great  tower,  in  which  the  powder-maga- 
zine of  the  besieged  was  contained,  the  place  blew  up 
with  a  dreadful  explosion.  Seventeen  hundred  soldieft 
of  the  garrison  were  destroyed ;  the  walls  and  ramparts 
weire  overthrown;  the  ditch  was  filled  up,  and  so  large 
a  breach  was  opened,  that  the  Turks  entered  by  squa- 
drons and  battalions,  cutting  in  pieces  all  that  fell  in 
their  way.  ^.  The  fire  spread  from  magazine  to  magazine^ 
until  eleven  were  destroyed ;  and,  in  the  coiifiision,  the 
remaining  piart  of  the  garrison  escaped  to  Peterwaradin. 
By  this  time  the  Imperialists  were  in  possession  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and  cantoiied  at  Cronstadt  and  Clausenburgh; 
Tekeli 'undertook  to  attack  the  province  on  one  side^ 
while,  a  body  of  Turks  should  invade  it  on  the  other; 
these  last  were  totally  dispersed  by  prince  Lewis  of 
Baden  :  but  prince  Augustus  of  Hanover,  whom  he  had 
detached  againist  the  coupt,  was  slain  in  a  narrow  defile, 
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and  his  troops  were  obliged  to  vetreat  with  pr edipitation. 
Tekeli,  however,  did  not  improve  this  advantage-  Bekig 
Uppru^d  of  "the  fate  of  his  allies,  and  afraid  pf  seeing  his 
l«t2P?at  cut  off  by  the  snow,  that  frequently  chokes  up 
the  passes  of  the  mountains,  he  retreated  again  to  Va- 
lacl^a,  and  prince  Lewis  retuimed  to  Vienna. 

4  XLI.  King  William  having  published  a  ]^oclania« 
tion,  requiring  the  attendance  of  the  members  <xn  the  2d 
day  of  October,  both  houses  met  accordingly,  and  he 
^{>ened  the  session  with  a  speech  to  the  usual  purport 
He  maitioned  what  he  had  done  towards  the  reduction 
x>f  Ireland ;  commended  the  behaviour  tjS  the  troops ; 
told  then^  the  supplies  were  not  equal  to  the  necessary 
exipexm ;  represeitfed  the  danger  to  which  the  naidon 
would  b^  ^posed,  unless  the  war  should  be  |H*osecuted 
widi  ^Qur ;  conjured  them  to  clear  his  sevenue,  which 
wa9  inofftgaged  for  the  payment  of  £EHrmer  debts,  and 
^utfale  him  to  pay  off  the  arrears  of  the  army ;  assured 
jthem  that  the  suocess  of  the  oonfeda^iacy  abroad  would 
4/^>end  upon  the  vigour  a^d  dispatch  of  their  proceed- 
ings ;  expressed  his  resentment  against  those  who  had 
Jbeen  guilty  of  misconduct  in  the  management  of  the 
jleet ;  i»coffu»ended  unanimity  and  expedition ;  and  de- 
^ll^^d,  that  whoey^  should  attempt  to  divert  Aeir  at- 
tention from  those  subject  of  importance  which  he  had 
pfioposed,  could  neither  be  a  friend  to  him  nor  a  well- 
wi3ber  to  hie  country.  The  late  attempt  of  the  French 
upon  the  coast  of  Eugland,  the  rumours  of  a  conspiracy 
by  the  Jacobites,  the  personal  valour  which  William 
1^  displayed  in  Ireland,  and  the  pusillanimous  beli&- 
viour  of  James,  concurred  in  warming  the  resentment  of 
the  nation  against  the  adherents  of  the  late  king,  and  in 
raising  a  tide  of  loyally  in  favour  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. Both  houses  presented  separate  addresses  of  con- 
gratplfi^ipn  to  the  king  and  queen,  npon  his  courage  and 
conduct  in  the  field,  and  her  fortitude  and  sagacity  at 
4he  help,  in  tvms  <^  danger  and  disquiet.    The  com- 
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mons,  pursuant  to  an  estimate  laid  Mfolre  them  of  the 
next  jear's  ezpoises,  voted  a  supply  of  four  millions,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  settled  the 
fonds^  for  that  purpose. 

§  XLIL  They  proposed  to  raise  one  million  by  the  sal^ 
of  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland :  they  resolved  that  a  bill 
should  be  brought  in  for  confiscating  those  estates,  with 
a  clause  empowering  the  king  to  bestow  a  third  part  of 
them  on  those  who  had  served  in  the  war,  as  well  as  to 
grant  such  articles  and  capitulations  to  those  who  were  in 
arms,  as  he  should  ihink  proper.  This  clause  was  rejected ; 
and  a  great  number  of  petitions  were  offered  against  the 
bill,  by  creditors  and  heirs,  who  had  continued  &ithful 
to  the  government.     These  were  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  court,  in  order  to  retard  the  progi^s 
of  the  bill ;  for  the  estate  had  been  already  promised  to 
the  king's  favourites :  nevertheless,  the  bill  passed  the 
lower.house,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  amoaig  whom 
it  was  purposely  delayed  by  the  influence  of  the  ministry. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  lord  Torrington  was  tried  and 
acquitted,  ve^  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  king, 
who  not  only  dismissed  him  from  the  service,  but  even 
fiorfaade  him  1^  appear  in  his  presence.     When  William 
came  to  the  house  of  lords,  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  a 
i»ll  for  douUing  the  excise,  he  told  the  parliament,  that 
the  posture  of  affairs  required  his  presence  at  the  Hague; 
tlm  theiefore  they  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  perfecting 
such  other  supplies  as  were  still  necessary  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  army  and  navy ;  and  he  reminded  them 
of  oiaking  some  provision  for  the  expense  of  the  divil 
government     Two  bills  were  accordingly  passed  for 
grantixig  to  their  majesties  the  duties  on  goods  im^rted, 
for  five  years ;  and  these,  together  vnth  the  mutiny  bill, 
received  the  royal  assent:  upon  which  occasion  the  king 
observed,  that  if  some  annual  provision  could  be  made  for 
angmfSnting  the  navy,  it  would  greatly  conduc^^  to  the 
honour  and  siafety  of  the  nation.     In  consequence  of  this 
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hint,  they  voted  a. considerable  supply  for  biul<]iing  addi- 
tional ships  of  waFj^  and  proceeded  with  such  alaority  tod 
expedition,  as  even  seemed  to  anticipate^  the  king's 
desires.  This  liberality  and  dispatch  were  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  management  of  lord.  Godolphin, 
who  was  now  placed  at  the  head  o£  the  treasury,'  and  sir 
John  Somers,  the  solicitor-general.  The  place  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  whick  had  remainedvacant  since  the  resig- 
nation, of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  now  filled . wiSi 
lord  Sydney;  and  sir  Charles  Porter  was  appointedohe 
of  the  justices  of  Ireland,  in  the  room  of  this  nobleman* . 
§  XLIII.  Notwithstanding  the  act  for  reversing  the 
proceedings- against  the  city  charter,  the  whigs  had  made 
shift  to  keep  possession  of  the  magistracy:.  Pilkington 
ctxitisued  mayor^  and  Robinson  retained  the  office  of 
chamberlain.  The  tories  of  the  eity,  presuming  upon 
their  late  services,  presented  a  petition  to  the  house  of 
eommons,  complainingj  That  the  intent  of  the  late  aqt 
of  parliament,  for  reversing  the  judgment  on  Hie.  quo 
warranto^  was  frustrated  by  some  doubtful  expression.; 
so,  that  the  old  aldermen  elected  by  commission  under 
the  late  "king's  great  seal,  still  acted  by  virtue  of  that  au- 
thority :  tBat  sir  Thomas  Pilkington  was  not  duly  returned : 
as  mayor  by  the  common-ball;  and  that  he  and  thealderr' 
men  had  imposed  Mr.  Leonard  Robinson  upon  them  as 
chamberlain,  though  another  person  was  duly  elected  into 
that  office :  that  divers  members  of  the  common-councfl 
were  illegally  excluded,  and  others,  duly  elected,  were 
refused  admittance.  They  specified. .  othex  grievances; 
and  petitioned,  for  relief.  Pilkington  and  his  associates 
undertook  to  «prove,  that  those  jaillegatioiis  were  either 
false  or  frivolous;  and. represented  the: petition  as  a,  con- 

y  'This  supply  was  raised  by  the  additional,  duties  upoa  beer,  ale,  and  other 
liquors.  They  also  provided  in  the  bUl,  that  the  impositions  on  wines;  irinegar, 
and  tobacco,  shouldbe  made  a  fund  of  credit :  that  the  surplus  of  the  grants  Uie? 
had  made,  after  the  current  service  was  provided  for,  should  be  applicable  to  the 
I»^pnt  of.  the  debts,  contracted  by  the  war;  and,  that  it  should  be  Jawfiil  for 
tbeir  majesUes  to  make  use  of  500,000/.  out  of  the  said  grants,  on  condition  of  that 
•urn  being  repaid  from.  die.  revenue.««-Ra]{^.. 
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tri^mncejof  the  Jadobites;  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city, 
that  the  supply  might  be  retarded,  and  the  goverraneiat 
distressed.  In  the  late  panic  which  overspread  the  na- 
tion, the  whigs  had  appeared  to  be  the  monie(i  men,  and 
jsubscribed  largely  for  tiie  security  of  the  settlement  thtey 
had  made,  while  the  tories  kept  aloof  with  a  suspicious 
caution-  For  this  reason  the  court  now  interposed  its 
influence  in  such  a  manner,  that  little  or  no  regard  was 
paid  to  their  remonstrance. 

,     §  XLIV:   The  marquis*  of  Caermarthen;  lord-presi- 
dent, who  was  at  the  head  of  the  tory  interest  in  the 
minislay,  and  had  acquired  great  credit  with  the  king 
and  queen,  now  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  op- 
posite faction;  BxtA  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  revive 
his  old  impeachment.  -   The  earl  (tf  Shrewsbury,  and 
thirteen,  other  leadiiig  men,  had  engaged  in  this  desi^. 
A  committee  of  lords  was  appointed  to  exstmiiie  prece- 
dents, and-  inquire  whether  impeachments  continued  in 
statu  quo  from  parliament  to  parliament.     Several  such 
pireoedents  were  repotted;  and  violent  debaties  ensued : 
but  the  marquis  eluded  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  in 
eonsequeiice  of  the  following  question :  "Whether  the 
earls  of  Salisbury  and  Peterborough,  who  had  been  im- 
peached ini  the  •  former  parliament  for  being  recpnciled 
to.  the  church,  of  Rome,  shall  be  discharged  from  their 
bail  ?"     The  house  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  and  seve*- 
ral  lotds  entered  a  protest     The  commons  having  finish- 
ed a  bill  for  appointing  commissioners  to  take  and  state 
the  public  accounts,  and  having  chosen  the  commis- 
sioners from  among  their  own  members,  sent  it  up  to 
the  house  of  lords.     There  the  earl  of  Rochester  moved, 
Thati&ey  should»  add  some  of  their  number  to  those  of 
the  commons :  they  accordingly' chose  an  equal  number 
by  ballot;  but  Rochester  himself  being  elected,  refused 
to  act;  the  others  followed  his  example,  and  the  bill 
passed  without  alteration.      On  the  6th  day  of  January 
the  king  put  an  end  to  the  session  with  a  speech,  in 
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which  he  thanked  them  for  th^  repeated  instances  tkey 
had  ^exhibited  of  their  affection  to  his  person  and  goveror 
ment.  He  told  than  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  em«- 
h^  for  Holland;  recommended  unanimitj^;  and  as- 
sured th^n  of  his  particular  fatvour  and  protection. 
Then  lord  chief-baron  Atkins  signified  his  ms^esty  s 
pleasure,  ihat  the  two  houses  should  adjourn  themselvc^s 
to  the  31st  day  of  March.'' 

§  XLV.  William,  having  settled  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  s^t  out  for  Margate  <»n  the  sixth  day  of  January; 
but  the  *ship  in  which  he  proposed  to  embark  beii^  de- 
tained by  an  easterly  wind  and  hard  firost,  he  returned. 
to  Ke^singtcm*  Oii  the  16th,  however,  he  embarked 
at  Crravesend  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  set  sail  for 
Holland^  under  convoy  of  twelve  ships  of  war,  com- 
loanded  by  admiral  Rooke*  Next  day,  being  informed 
by  a  fisherman  that  he  was  wilhin  a  league  and  a  half 
cf  tloree,  he  quitted  the  yacht,  and  went  into  an  open 
boQi^;  amended  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  earls  of 
Devonshire,  Dorset,  Portland,  and  Monmoutb,  with 
Auverquerque,  and  Zuylestein.  Instead"  of  landing 
immediately,  they  lost  sight  of  the  fleet,  aad,  night 
coming  on,  were  exposed  in  very  severe  weather  to  the 
danger  of  the  enemy  and  the  sea,  which  ran  very  high 
fpr  eighteen  hours,  during  which  the  king  and  all  his 
attendants  were  drenched  with*  sea  water.  When  the 
sailors  expressed  their  apprehensions  of  perishing;  the 
king  asked  if  they  weare  afi:uid  to  die  in  his  company  ? 
At  daybreak,  he  landed  on  the  isle  of  Goree,  where  he 
tock  s0me  refreshment  in  a  fisherman's  hut ;  then  he 
committed  himself  to  the  boat  again,  and  was  conveyed 
to  the  shore  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maeslandsluys. 
A  deputation  of  the  states  received  him  at  Hounslar- 
dyke :  about  six  in  the  evening  he  arrived  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  was  imiMdiately  complimented  by  the  states- 

>  lo  this  year  the  English  planfers  repossessed  themselves  of  part  Of  fehe  islaad 
of  St.  Chritftppher's,  frwn  ^tck  ^ey  had  been  driven  by  die  French. 
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^enecai^  &e  staibsA  of  Eblknd,  the  oostncil  of  «tate»  the 
tatiier  coilegee,  and  the  foreign  im'nistera.  He  afii^- 
ward,  at  4lhe  reqnest  of  lie  magistrates,  made  his  pubHc 
entry'  inth  surprising  ntag«i£cence ;  and  the  >  Dutch 
celdn^ited  his  acrival  mlJi  boafiies,  iUuminations,  and 
Mher  marks  of  toinuknons  jer.  He  assisted  at  their 
different  assemblies ;  iBibnJd  them  of  his  successes  i. 
England  and  iTeland ;  and  assured  them  of  his  iCQXUBtwt 
eeal  and  affiectioai  for  his  native  c<^untry. 

§  XLVI.  At  a  fiolemn  oongress  cmT  the  ccnfederate 
princes,  he  represented,  in  a  set  i^ech,  the  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed  from  the  power  and  ambition 
of  France ;  and  the  necessity  of  acting  with  vigour  and 
dispatch.  He  decided  he  would  spare  neither  his  ere* 
ditj  forces,  nor  person,  in  concurring  with  their  mea- 
sures;  and  that  in  the  spriAg  he  would  come  at  the 
head  oi  his  tro(^  to  fulfil  his  engagements^  They 
forthwilh  resolved  to  employ  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  thousand  men  ae^ainst  France  in  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign.  The  poportions  of  the  different  princis  and 
States  were  regulated ;  ami  the  king  of  E^glaoid  agreed 
to  furnish  twenty  thousand.  He  supplied  the  duke  of 
Savoy  so  liberally,  that  his  affairs  soon  assumed  a  more 
promising  aspect.  Thespian  of  operations  was  settled, 
and  they  transacted  their  affairs  with  such  harmony, 
that  no  dispute  interrupted  their  deliberations.  In  the 
beginning  of  Ma^h,  immediately  after  tibte  cCKOtgress 
broke  up,  the  siege  of  Mons  was  undertaken  by  the 
French  king  in  person,  accompanied  by  the  dauphin, 
the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Chartres.  The  garrison  coa- 
si^ted  of  abo^t  six  thousand  men,  .conwanded  by  the 
prince  of  Bergue :  but  the  besiegers  earned  on  their 
works  with  such  rapidity  as  they  could  not  withstand. 
King  William  no  sooner  understood  that  the  place  was 
invested,  than  he  ordered  prince  Wajdeck  to  assemble 
the  army,  detenpined  to  march  against  the  enemy  in 
person.      Fifty  thousand  men  were  soon  collected  at 
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Halle,  near  Brussels;  but  when  he  went  thither,  he 
found  the  Spaniards  had  neglected  to  provide  carriages^ 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  expedition.  Meanwhile, 
the  burghers  of  Mons,  seeing  their  town  in  d^ger  of 
bring  utterly  destroyed  by  the  bombs  and  cannon  of  the 
wiemy,  pressed  the  governor  to  capitulate,  and  even 
threatened  to  introduce  the  besiegers :  so  that  he  was 
forced  to  comply,  and  obtained  very  honoiu^ble  condi- 
tions. William,  being  apprized  of  this  event,  returned 
to  the  Hague,  embarked  for  England,  and  arrived  at 
Whitehall  on  the  13th  day  of  ApriL* 
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French  in  Piedmont— §  VI.  Election  of  a  new  pope— §  VII.  The 
emperor's  success  against  the  Turks — §  VIII.  Affairs  of  Ireland — 
§  IX.  General  Ginckel  reduces  Athlone — §  X.  Defeats  the  Irish 
at  Aghrim — §  XI.  Undertakes  the  siege  of  Limerick — §  XII.  The 
French  and  Irish  obtain  an  honourable  capitulation — §  XIII. 
Twelve  thousand  Irish  Catholics  are  transported  to  France — 
§  Xiy.  Meeting  of  the  English  parliament — §  XV.  Discontent  of 
the  nation — §  XVI.  Transactions  in  parliament — §  XVIL  Dis- 
putes concerning  the  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high- 
treason — §  XVIII.  The  English  and  Dutch  fleets  worsted  by  the 
French  in  an  engagement  off  Beachy-head — §  XIX.  The  king 
disobliges 'the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland-^  XX.  The  earl' of 
Breadalbane  undertakes  for  the  submission  of  the  Highlanders-^ 
'  §  XXL  Massacre  of  Glencoe — §  XXII.  Preparations  for  a  descent 
upon  Elngland — §  XXIII.  declaration  of  king  James — §  XXIV. 
Efforts  of  hts  friends  in  England — §  XXV.  Precautions  taken  by 
the  queen  for  the  defence  of  the  nation— §  XXVI.  Admiral  Rus- 

.  sel  puts  to  sea— §  XXVII.  He  obtains  a  complete  victory  over 
the.  French  fleet  off  La  Hogue— §  XXVIII.  Troops  embarked  at 
St.  Helen's  for  a  descent  upon  France — §  XXIX.  The  design  laid 
aside.  The  troops  landed  at  Ostend— §  XXX.  The  French  king 
takes  Namur  in  sight  of  king  William — §  XXXI.  The  allies  are 

*  A  few  days^  before  his  arrival,  great  pturt  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall  was  con- 
sumed by  &[fi,  through  the  negligence  of  a  female  servant 
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defeated  at  Steaikitk  —  §  XXXII.  Extravagant  rejoicings  in 
France  on  account  of  this  victory — §  XXXIII.  Conspiracy  against 
'  the  life  of  king  William,  hatched  by  the  French  ministry— 
§  XXXIV,  Miscarriage  of  a  design  upon  Dunkirk — §  XXXV. 
The  campaign  is  inactive  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Hungary — 
^  XXXVI.  The  duke  of  Savoy  invades  Dauphin6^— XXXVII.  The 
duke  of  Hanover  treated  an  elector  of  the -empire. 

^  I.  A  CONSPIRACY  against  the  government  h^-d  been 
lately  discovered.     In  the  latter  end  of  December,  the 
master  of  a  vessel  who  lived  at  Barking,  in  Essex,  in- 
formed the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  that  his  wife  had 
let  out  one  of  his  boats  to  carry  over  some  persons  to 
France ;  and  that  they  would  embark  on  the  1 3th  jday 
of  the  month.     This  intelliofence  being:  communicated 
to  the  king  and  council,  an  order  was  sent  to  captain 
Billop,  to  watch  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  and  secure  the 
passengers.     He  accordingly  boarded  her  at  Gravesend, 
and  found  in  the  hold  lord  Preston,  Mr.  Ashton,  a  ser- 
vant of  the.  late  queen,  and  one  Elliot.     He  likewise 
seized  a  bundle  of  papers,  some  of  which  were  scarce 
intelligible  ;  among  the  rest,  two  letters,  supposed  to  be 
written  by  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  to  king  James  and 
his  queen,  under  fictitious  names.    The  whole  amounted 
to  an  invitation  to  the  Trench  king  to  assist  king  James 
in   reascending  the   throne,   upon  certain  conditions, 
while  William  should  be  absent  from  the  kinofdom : 
but  the  scheme  was  ill  laid,  and  countenanced  but  by 
a  very  few  persons  of  consideration,  among  whom  the 
chiefs  were  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
lord  Preston,  his  brother,  Mr.  Graham,  and  P^nnthe 
famoui<  Quaker.     Notwithstanding  the  outcries  which 
had  been  made  against  the  severities  of  the  late  govern- 
ment, Preston,  and-  his  accomplice  Ashton,  were  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey  for  compassing  the  death  of  their  ma- 
jesties king  William  and  queen  Mary;  and  their  trials 
were  hurried  on,  without  any  regard  to  their  petitions 
for  delay.     Lord  Preston  alleged,  in  his  defence,  that 
the  treaswis  chargoid  upon  him  were  not  committed  in 
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Ae  eoHnty  of  Middlesex,  as  laid  in  the  indictment ;  ttat 
tione  of  the  witnesses  declared  he  had  any  concern  in 
hiring  the  vessel ;  that  the  papers  were  not  fcmnd  upon 
him;  that  there  ought  to  be  two  credible  witnesses  to 
every  fact,  whereas,  the  whole  proof  against  him  rested 
on  similitude  of  hands,  and  mere  supposition.  He  was, 
nev^heiess,  found  guilty.  Ashton  behaved  with  great 
intrepidity  and  composure.  He  owned  his  purpose  of 
^oing  to  France,  in  pursuance  of  a  promise  he  had  made 
to  general  Worden,  who,  on  his  desEthbed,  conjured 
him  to  go  thither,  and  finish  some  affail'S  of  consequence 
which  he  had  left  there  depending ;  as  well  as  with  a 
view  to  recover  a  considerable  sum  of  money  due  to 
himself  He  denied  that  he  was  privy  to  the  contents 
4)f  the  papers  found  upon  him :  he  complained  of  his 
having  been  denied  time  to  prepa^re  for  his  trial ;  and 
called  several  pers(»is  to  prove  him  a  Protestant  of  ex- 
emplary piety  and  irreproachable  moralsu  These  cir- 
cumstances had  no  weight  with  the  court.  He  was 
hrow-beaten  by  the  bench,  and  found  guilty  tj^'^fhe  jury, 
as  he  had  the  papers  in  his  custody ;  yet  there  was  no 
privity  proved ;  and  the  whig  party  themselves  had  often 
expressly  declared,  that  of  all  sorts  of  evidence,  that  of 
finding  papers  in  a  person  s  possession  is  the  weakest, 
because  no  man  can  secure  himself  from  such,  danger. 
Ashton  su£fered  with  equal  courage  and  deccnrum*  In 
a  paper  which  he  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  he  owned  his 
'attachment  to  king  James ;  he  witnessed  to  the  Inarth 
of  the  prince  of  Wales;  denied  his  knowledge  of  the 
<;ontents  pf  the  papers  that  were  committed  to  his  charge ; 
c<miplained  of  the  hard  measure  he  had  met  with  from 
the  judges  a^d  the  jury,  but  foigave  them  in  the  sight 
.  of  Heaven.**  This  man  was  celelN^ted  by  &e  nonjurors 
as  a  martyr  to  loyalty ;  and  they  boldly  affiianed^  that 
his  chief  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  govemmait,  was  his 
having  among  his  baggage  an  account  of  such  evidence 

*  naratL    State  Tracts,    Bardbet.    Tindaf.    Ralpii. 
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as  would  liave  beea  conyiiittuig  to  all  tlie  worlds  concern- 
ing tiie  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  by  a  great 
number  of  people  was  believed  supposititious.''  Lord 
Preston  obtained  a  pardon :  Elliot  was  not  triedi,  because 
no  evidence  appeared  against  him :  the  earl  of  Clarea-^ 
don  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  tr hare  he  remained  some 
mon^y  and  he  was  afterward  confined  to  hia  own  house 
in  the  country :  an  indulgence  which  he  owed  to  his 
consanguinity  with  the  queen,  who  was  his  first  consin. 
The  bishop  of  Ely,  Graham,  and  Penn,  abseonded ;  said 
a  proclamation  was  issued  for  apprehaiding  them  as 
traitors. 

§  IL  This  prelate's  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy, 
fimodshed  the  king  with  a  plausible  pretence  for  filling 
up  the  vacant  bisfaopricks.  The  deprived  bishops  had 
been  given  to  understand,  that  an  aet  of  parliament 
might  be  obtained  to  excuse  them  from  taking  the  oaths, 
provided  they  would  perform  their  episcopal  inactions : 
but,  as  they  declined  this  expedieiit,  the  king  resolved 
to  fill  up  their  places  at  his  return  firom  Hollands  Ac- 
cordingly, the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  con^ 
ferred  upon  Dr.TiUotson,"^  one  of  the  most  learned,  mo- 
derate, and  viTtu(»is  ecclesiastics  of  the  age,  who  did 
not  accept  of  this  promotion  without  great  reluctance, 
because  he  foresaw  that  he  should  be  exposed  to  the 
slander  and  malevolence  of  diat  party  which  espoused 
the  cause  of  his  predecessor.  The  other  vacant  sees  were 
given  to  divines  of  unblemished  character;  and  the 
public  in  general  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  this 
exertion  of  the  king's  supremacy.     The  deprived  bishops 

^  To  one  of  the  pamphlets  published  on  this  occasion,  is  annexed  a  petition  to 
the  prasent  gOTemment,  in  the  name  of  king  James's  adherente,  importing,  that 
some  grave  and  learned  persons  should  be  authorised  to  compile  a  treatise^  shew- 
ing the  grounds  of  William^s  title ;  and  declaring,  that  in  case  the  performance 
shoidd  carry  coatictiim  along  vith  it,  they  would  submit  to  that  title,  as  they  had 
hitherto  opposed  it  from  a  principle  of  conscience.  The  best  answer  that  could 
he  made  to  thU  summona  was  Locle's  book  upon  goyenmeat,  which  appeared  a« 
this  period.— Ralph. 

*■  clereridffe  watf  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Fowler  to 'that  ol 
Qloooestes,  Cumberland  to  Peterborough,  Moor  to  Norwich,  Grove  to  Chichester, 
aad  Patrick  to  Ely. 
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at  first  affected  all  the  meekness  of  I'esignation.  The^ 
remembered  those  shouts  of  popular  approbation,  by 
which  they  had  been  animated  in  the  persecution  they 
suffered  under  the  late  government ;  and  they  hoped 
the  same  cordial  would  support  them  in  their  present 
affliction :  but,  finding  the  nation  cold  in  their  concern^ 
they  determined  to  warm  it  by  argumeent  and  declamaw 
tion. '  The  press  groaned  With  the  efforts  of  their  learn- 
ijag  and  resentment ;  and  every  essay  was  answered  by 
their  opponents.  The  nonjurors  affirmed,  that  Chris* 
tianity  was  a  doctrine  of  the  cross;  that  no  pretence 
whatever  could  justify  an  insurrection  against  the  sove- 
reign ;  that  the  primitive  Christians  thought  it  their  in- 
dispensable duty  to  be  passive  under  every  invasion  of 
their  rights ;  and  that  non-resistance  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  English  church,  confirmed  by  all  the  sanctions  that 
CQuld  be  derived  from  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  The 
other  party  pot  only  supported  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind,  and  explained  the  use  that  might  he  n^e  of 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  in  ex<^iting  fresh  com-> 
ntotions,  but  they  also  argued,  that  if  passive  obedience 
was  right  in  any  instance,  it  was  conclusively  so  with 
regard  to  the  present  government ;  for  the  obediencce  re- 
quired by  Scripture  was  indiscrimitiate— "  The  powers: 
th^t  be,  are  ordained  of  God — let  every  soul  be  subject 
to  the  higher  powers."  From  these  texts  they  inferred, 
that  the  new  oaths  ought  to  be  taken  without  scruple  ;^ 
and  that  those  who  refused  them,  concealed  jparty  under 
the  cloak  of  conscience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fallacy 
and  treachery  of  this  argujnent  was  demonstrated.  They, 
said,  it  levelled  all  distinction  of  justice  and  duty ;  that 
those  who  taught  such  doctrines,  attached  themselves 
solely  to  possession,  however  unjustly  acquired ;  that, 
if  twenty  different  usurpers  should  succeed  one  another, 
they  would  recognise  the  last,  notwithstanding  the  alle- 
giance they  had  so  solemnly  sworn  to.  his  pfedecessor, 
like  the  fawning  spaniel  that  followed  the  thief  who 
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mounted  his  masters  horse,  after  having  miirdered  the 
right  owner.     They  ako  denied  the  justice  of  a  lay- 
deprivation;  and  with  respect  to  church-goveniinent 
started  the  same  distinctions,  "  Dejure,  and  defacto^^ 
which  they  had  formerly  made  in  the  civil  administration. 
They  had  even  recourse  to  all  llie  bitterness  of  invective 
against  Tillotson  and  the  new  bishops,  whom  they  re- 
viled 33  intruders  and  usurpers :  their  ^acrimony .  was 
chiefly  directed  against  Dr.  Sherlock,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  most  violent  sticklers  against  the  revolution,  but 
thought  proper  to  take  the  oaths  upon  the  retreat  of  kii^ 
James  from  Ireland.     They  branded  him  as  ah  apostate, 
who  had  betrayed  his  cause,  and  published  ^review  of 
his  whole  conduct,  which  proved  a  severer  satire  upon 
his  character.     Their  attacks  upon  individuals  were 
mingled  with  their  vengeance  against  the  government ; 
and  indeed  the  great  aim  of  their  divines,  as  well  as  of 
their  p^iti^ans,  was  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  new 
settlemem.     In  order  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  interests  of  the  reigning  prince,  they  ridiculed 
his  character;  inveighed  against  his  measures;  they 
*  accused  him  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  England  'to 
the  advantsLge  of  his  native  country ;  and  drew  invidious 
comparisons  between  the  wealth,  the  trade,  the  taxes,  of 
the  last  and  of  the  present  reign.     To^  frustrate  these  ef* 
forts  of  the  malecontents,  the.  court  employed  their  en- 
gines to  answer  and  recriminate;  all  sorts  of  informers 
were  encouraged  and  caressed  >  in  a  proclamation  issued 
against  Papists  and  other  disaffected  persons,  all  magis^ 
trates  were  enjoined  t^  make  search,  and :  apprdiend 
those  who  sh6iild,  by  seditious  discourses  and  libels,  pre-^ 
sume  to  de&nie  the  government    Thus  the  revolutioners 
commenced  the  professed  enemies  of  those  very' arts  and 
practiceis  which  hia.d  enabled  them  to  bring  their  scheme 
to  perfection. 

4  III.  The  Presbyt^ans  in  Scodand  acted  with  such 
folly,  violence,  and  tyranny,  as  rendered  them  equally 
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odiqus  and  contemptible*  The  transactions  in  their  ge- 
neral aissembly  were  carried  on  with  such  peevishness^ 
partiaMly^  and  injustice,  that  the  king  dissolved  it  by  an 
act  of  state,  and  convoked  another  for  the  month  of  No- 
vember in  the  following  year.  The  episcopal  party  pro- 
mised to  enter  heartily  into  the  interests  of  the  new  go- 
vernment, to  keep  the  Highlanders  quiet,  and  induce  the 
clergy  to  acknowledge  and  serve  king  William,  provided 
he  would  balance  the  power  of  Melvill  and  his  partisans, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  would  secure  them  from  violence 
and  oppression :  provided  the  episcopal  ministers  should 
be  permitted  to  perform  their  functions  amcmg  those 
people  by  whom  they  were  beloved ;  and  that  such  of 
them  as  were  willing  to  mix  with  the  Presbyterians  in 
their  judicatojries,  should  be  admitted  without  any  severe 
imposition  in  point  of  opinion.  The  king,  who  was  ex- 
tremely disgusted  at  the  Presbyterians,  relished  the  pro- 
posal :  and  young  Dalrymple,  son  of  lord  Stair,  was  ap- 
pointed joint  secretary  of  state  with  Melvill.  He  under- 
took to  bring  over  the  majority  of  the  Jacobites,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  took  the  oaths  :  but  ^t  the  same 
time  they  maintained  a  correspondence,  with  the  court 
of  St,  Germains,  by  the  connivance  of  which  they  si^ib- 
mitted  to  William,  that  they  might  be  in  a  condition  to 
serve  James  the  more  effectually.  The  Scottish  parlia- 
ment was  adjourned  by  proclamation  to  the  16th  day 
of  September.  Precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  any 
dangerous  communication  with  the  continent :  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  postwe 
of  defence ;  to  ex^cise  the  powers  of  the  regency,  in 
securing  the  enemies  of  the  government ;  and  the  earl 
of  Hoime,  with  sir  Peter  Fraser  and  sir  j^Boeas  Macpher- 
son,  were  apprehended  and  imprisoned. 

§  IV.  The  king,  having  settled  the  operationi^  of  the 
ensuing  campaign  in  Ireland,  where  general  Ginckel 
exercised  the  supreme  command,  manned  his  fleet  by 
dint  of  pressing  sailors,  to  the  incredible  annoyance  of 
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commerce;  then,  leaving  the  queen  as  before  at  th« 
helm  of  government  in  England,  he  retamed  to  Holland^ 
accompanied  by  lord  ^dney,  secretary  of  dtate,  the  earis 
of  MarlBorongh  and  Portland,  and  began  to  make  prepa^ 
rations  for  taking  the  field  in  person.    0»  the  30th  day 
of  May,  the  duke  of  Luxemhoujrg  having  passed  tlto 
Scheldt  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  took  .possession  joi 
ifolle,  and  gave  it  up  to  phmder,  in  sight  oi  the  con^ 
federates,  who  were  <ibligied  to  throw  pp  entrenchments 
kfr  their  preservation.     At  the  same  time  the  marquia 
de  Boufflers,  with  a  considenible  body  of  forees,  en<- 
trenched  himself  beibre  Liege,  with  a  tiiew  to  bombsvd 
that  city.     In  the  beginning  of  June,  king  William  took 
upon  himself  the  command  of  the  allied  army,  by  this 
lime  reiolbrced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  superior  to  the 
«nemy.  He  forthwith  detached  the  comi^  de  Tilly,  wWi 
fen  thousand  men,  to  the  relief  of  Liege,  which  was  al* 
ready  reduced  to  ruins  and  desolation  by  tibe  bon]A>s, 
bullets,  and  repeated  attacks  of  Boi^il&ers,  who  now 
thcmght  proper  to  retreat  td  Dinant     Tilly,  having  thus 
mised  the  siege,  and  thrown  a  body  of  troops-  into  Hcgr , 
rejoined  the  oanfederate  army,  which  had  be^  aug»» 
mented  el^r  since  his  departure  with  six  thouseyckl  men 
from  Brcffidenburgh,  and  ten  thcmsand  Hessians,  corner 
inai«led  by  the  landgrave  in  person.     Such  was  tb^  ti* 
gilance  of  Luxembourg,  that  William  could  not  avail 
himself  of  his  superiority^     In  vain  he  exhausted  his  m* 
vention  in  mai^ches,  countermarches,  and  stratagems,  to 
hrmg  i^n  a  g^nieral  engagement':  the  French  marshal 
avoided  it  wil^  such  dexterity,  as  baffled  all  bis  endea** 
vours.     In  Ae  course  of  this  campaign,  the  fwa  armies 
twice  confronted  each  other :  but  they  \mre  situated  in 
such  a  manner,  that  neither  could  begin  th^e  attack  with^ 
s^t  a  manifest  disadvantage.     White  th^  king  lay  en- 
samped  at"  Co»t-sur-heupe,  a  sol^ciier,  corrupted  by  the 
enemy,  set  fire  to  the  fusees  of  several  bombs,  the  explo^ 
sion  of  which  tnight  have  blown  up  the  whole  magazine', 
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and  produced  infinite  confusion  in  the  army,  had  not 
the  mischief  been  prevented  by  the  courage  of  the  meil 
who  guarded  the  artillery ;  even  while  the  fusees  were 
burning,  they  disengaged  the  waggons  from  the  line^ 
and  overturned  them  down  the  side  of  a  hill ;  so  that  the 
communication  of  the  fire  was  intercepted.     The  per- 
son who  made  this  treacherous  attempt  being  discovered, 
owned  he  had  been  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
duke  of  Luxembourg.     He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
and  suffered  the  death  of  a  traitor.     Such  perfidious 
practices  not  only  fix  an  indelible  share  of  infamy  on 
the  French  general,  but  prove  how  much  thie  capacity 
qf  William  was  dreaded  by  his  enemies.     King  WilUaroy 
quitting  Court-sur-heure,  encamped  upon  the  plain  of 
St.  Girard,  where  he  remained  till  the  4th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, consuming  the  foK^ge,  and  exhausting  the  coun- 
try.    Then  he  passed  the  Sambre  near  Jemeppe,  while 
the  French  crossed  it  at  La  Busiere,  and  botfi  armies 
marched  towards  Enghien.     The  enemy,  perceiving  the 
confederates  were  at  their  heels,  proceeded  to  Gramont, 
passed  the  Dender,  and  took  possession  of  a  strong  camp 
between  Aeth  and.  Oudenarde:  William  followed  the 
same  route,  and  encamped  between  Aeth  and  Leuse^ 
While  he  continued  in  his  post,  the  Hessian  forces  and 
thpse  of  Liege,  amounting  to  about  eighteen  thousand 
men,  separated  from  the. army,  and  passed  the  Meuse  at 
Namur :  then  the  king  returned  to  the  Hague,  leaving 
the  command,  to  prince  Waldeck, who  forthwith  removed 
tp  Leuse,  and  on  the  20th  day  of  the  month  began  his 
march  to  Cambron.     Luxembourg,  who  watched  his 
motions  with  a  curious  eye,  found  means'  to  attack  him 
in  his  retreat  so. suddenly,  that  his  rear  was  /surprised  and 
defeated,  though  the  Frfenchwere  at  last  obliged  to  re- 
tire :  the  prince  continued  his  route  to  Cambron,  and  in 
a  little  time  both  armies  retired  into  winter-quarters.    In 
the  meantime,  the  duke  de  Noailles  besieged  and  took 
Urgel  in  Cataloniia,  while  a  French  squadron,  com- 
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manded  by  the  count  d'Etr^es,  bombarded  Barcelona 
and  Alicant 

§  ¥•  The  confederates  had  proposed  to  act  ^vigorously 
.  in  Italy  ag^anst  the  French :  but  the  season  was  far  ad- 
vanced before  they  were  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field; 
The.  emperor  and  Spain  had  undertaken  to  furnish 
troops  to  join  the  duke  of.  Savoy }  and  the  maritiDfie 
poivers  contributed  their  proportion  in  money.  The 
elector  of  Bavaria  was  nominated  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  imperial  forces  in  that  country :  the  marquis 
de  Leganez,  governor  of  the  Milanese,  acted,  as  trustee 
for  t\xe  Spanish  monarch :  duke  Schomberg,  son  of  that 
great  general  who  lost  his  life  at  the  Bojme,  lately 
created  duke  of  Leinster,  managed  the  interest  of  Wil- 
liam, as  king  of  England  and  stadtholder,  and  com- 
manded a  body  of  the  Vaudois,  paid  by  Great  Britain. 
Before  the  German  auxiliaries  arrived,  the  French  had 
made  great  progress  in  their  conquests.  Catipat  be- 
sieged and  took  Villa  Franca,  Nice,  and  some  other  for- 
tifications; then  he  reduced  Villana  and  Carmagnola, 
and  detached  the  marquis  de  Feuquieres  to  invest  Coni/ 
a  strong  fortress  garrisoned  by  the  Vaudois  and  French 
refugees.  The  duke  of  Savoy  was  now  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  He  saw  almost  all  his  places  of  strength 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy :  Coni  was  besieged :  and 
La  Hdguette,  another  French  general,  had  forced  the 
passes  of  the  valley  of  Aoste,  so  that  he  had  free  admis- 
sion into  the  Verceillois,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Mila- 
nese. Turin  was  threatened  with  a  bombardment ;  the 
people  were  dispirited  and  clamorous,  and  their  sove-? 
reign  lay  with  his  little  army  encamped  on  the  hill  of 
Montcallier,  from  whence  he  beheld  his  towns  taken, 
and  his  palace  of  Rivoli  destroyed.  Duke  Schomberg 
exhorted  him  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  give  battle  to 
Catinat,  while  that  officer's  army  was  weakened  by  de- 
tachments, and  prince  Eugene*  supported  his  remon- 

»  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  in  the  sequel  rivalled  the  fame  of  the  greatest 
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strance :  but  fim  proposal  was  vdbem^itiy  opposed  by 
the  marqois  de  Leganez,  who  foresaw  that,  if  the  doke 
fhould  be  defeated,  the  Freneh  would  penetrate  into  the 
territories  of  Milan.  The  telief  of  Coni,  however,  wa« 
Hndertaken  by  prince  Eu^aie,  who  began  his  march  for 
that  place  with  a  coiivoy,  guarded  by  two*and-twenty 
ktindred  horse :  at  Magliano  he  was  reinforced  by  five 
thousand  militia :  Bulonde,  who  commanded  at  the  siege; 
no  sooner  heard  of  his  approach,  than  he  retired  with 
the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  bdiind  some  pieces  of 
cannon,  mortars,  bombs,  arms,  ammunition,  tents,  pro- 
visions, utensils,  with  all  his  sick  and  wounded.  When 
he  joined  Catinat,  he  was  immediately  put  under  arrest, 
and  afterward  cashiered  with  disgrace.  Hoguette  aban^ 
doned  the  valley  of  Aoste :  Feuquieres  wb»  sent  with  a 
detachment  to  change  the  garrison  of  Casal :  and  Ca* 
tmat  retired  With  his  army  towards  Villa  Nova  d'Aste. 

f  VI .  The  miscarriage  of  the  French  before  Coni  af- 
fected Louvois,  the  minister  of  Lewis,  so  deeply,  that  he 
could  not  help  shedding  tears  when  he  communicated 
tlie  event  to  his  master,  who  told  him,  with  great  com- 
posure, that  he  was  spoiled  by  good  fortune.  But  the 
retreat  of  the  French  from  Piedmont  had  a  still  greater 
itifiuence  over  the  resolutions  of  the  conclave  at  Rome, 
then  sitting  for  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  in  the  room 
of  Alexander  VIII.  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary. Notwithstanding  the  power  and  intrigues  of 
the  French  faction,  headed  by  cardinal  d'Etrees,  the 
aifairs  of  Piedmont  had  no  sooner  taken  this  turn,  than 
the  Italians  joined  the  Spanish  and  imperial  interest, 
and  carciinal  Pignatelli',  a  Neapolitan,  was  elected  pon- 

^arriors  of  antiquity,  Was  descended  on  the  fikthet's  sid^  from  the  house  of  Savoy, 
and  on  the  mother's  from  the  family  of  Soissons,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
His  father  was  Eugene  Maurice,  of  Savoy,  count  of  Soissons,  colonel  of  the  Swit- 
fers,  and  governor  of  Champagne  and  Brie:  his  mother  was  the  celebrated 
Olympia  de  Mancini,  niece  of  cardinal  Mazarine.  Prince  Eugene,  finding  him- 
fleu  neglected  at  the  court  of  France,  engaged  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  service 
of  the  emperor,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  great  military  talents  :  he 
was,  moreover,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  learned,  liberal,  mild,  and  courteous ; 
an  unshaken  friend  j  a  generous  enemy  3  an  invincible  captain ',  a  consummate 
politician* 
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tiff.  He  assumed  the 'name  of  Innocent,  in  honour  of 
the  last  pc^e  known  by  that  appellation,  and  adopted 
all  his  maxims  against  the  French  monarch.  When  the 
German  auxiliaries  arrived,  under  the  command  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  the  confederates  resolved  to  give 
battle  to  Catinat ;  but  he  repassed  the  Po,  and  sent 
couriers  to  Versailles,  to  solicit  a  reinforcement.  Then 
prince  Eugene  invested  Carmagnola,  and  carried  on  the 
siege  with  such  vigour,  that  in  eleven  days  the  garrison 
capitulated.  Meanwhile,  the  marquis  de  Hoquincourt 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Montmelian,  and  reduced  the 
town  without  much  resistance.  The  castle,  however, 
made  such  a  vigorous  defence,  that  Catinat  marched 
thither  in  person ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts, 
-the  place  held  out  till  the  2d  day  of  December,  when  it 
surrendered  on  honourable  conditions. 

§  VII.  This  summer  produced  nothing  of  importance 
on  the  >Rhine.  The  French  endeavoured  to  surprise 
Mentz,  by  maintainingv  a  correspondence  with  one  of 
the  emperor's  commissioners :  but  this  being  discovered, 
their  design  was  frustrated.  The  imperial  army,  under 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  passed  the  Rhine  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manheim ;  and  the  French,  crossing  the 
same  river  at  Philipsburgh,  reduced  the  town  of  Portz- 
heim  in  the  marquisate  of  Baden-Dourlach.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  scheme,  projected  by  the  emperor  for  this 
campaign,  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  his  general, 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  which  happened  on  the  2d  day  of 
September.  His  affairs  wore  a  more  ftivourable  aspect 
in  Hungary,  where  the  Turks  were  totally  defeated  by 
prince  Lewis  of  Baden  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  imperialists  afterward  undertook  the  siege  of  Great 
Waradin  in  Transylvania :  but  this  was  turned  into  a 
blockade,  and  the  place  was  not  surrendered  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  Turks  were  so  dispirited  by  the 
defeat,  by  which  they  had  lost  the  grand  visir,  that  the 
emperor  might  have  made  peace  upon  very  advantJ^epus 
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terms ;  but  his  pride  and  ambition  overshot  his  success. 
He  was  weak,  vain,  and  superstitious :  he  imagined  that, 
now  the  war  of  Ireland  was  almost  extinguished^  king 
William,  with  the  rest  of  his  allies,  would  be  able  to 
humble  the  French  power,  though  he  hinuself  should 
not  co-operate : with  heretics,  whom  he. abhorred;  and 
that,  in  the  meantime,  he  should  not  only  make  an  en-: 
tire  conquest  of  Transylvania,  but  also  carry  his  victo- 
rious arms  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  according  to 
some  ridiculous  prophecy  by  which  his  vanity  had  heenf 
flattered.  The  Spanish  government  was  become  so; 
feeble,  that  the  ministry,  rather  than  be  at  the  expense 
of  defendii^  the  Netherlands,  offered  to  deliver '  the 
whole  country  to  king  William,  either  as  monarch  of 
England,  or  stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces.  He 
declined  this  offer,  because  he  knew  the  people  would 
never  be  reconciled*  to  a  Protestant  government ;  but  he 
proposed  that  the  Spaniards  should  confer  the  adminisr 
tration  of  Flanders  upon  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was' 
ambitious  of  signalizing  his  courage,  and  able  to  defend 
the  country  with  his  own  troops  and  treasurie.  This: 
^  proposal  was  relished  by  the  court  of  Spain ;  the  em-: 
peror  imparted  it  to  the  elector,  who  accepted  the  office 
without  hesitation ;  and  he  was  immediately  declared 
governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  by  the  council  of  state 
at  Madrid.  King  William,  after  his  return  from  the 
army,  continued  some  time  at  the  Hague,  settling  the 
operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  That  affair  being 
discussed,  he  embarked  in  the  Maese,  and  landed  in 
England  on  the  19th  day  pf  October. 

§  Vni.-  Before  we  explain  the  proceedings  in  parlia-' 
ment,  it  will  be  nei:essary  to  give  a  detail  of  the  late 
transactions  in  Ireland.  In  the  beginning  of  the  l^eason 
the  French  king  had  sent  a  large  supply  of  provisions," 
clothes,  and  ammunition,  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  at  Li- 
merick, under  the  conduct  of  monsieur  St.  Ruth,  ac- 
companied by  a  great  number  of  French  officers,  fur- 
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nished  with  commissioDS  from  king  James,  though  St. 
Ruth  issued  all  hi^  orders  in  the  iiame  of  Lewis.  Tyf- 
copnel  had  arrived  in  January,  with  three  frigates  and 
nine  vessels,  laden  with  succours  of  the  same  nature ; 
otherwise  the  Irish  could  not  have  been  so  long,  kept 
together.  Nor,  indeed,  could  these  supplies  prevent 
them  from  forming  separate  and  independent  bands  of 
rappsu'ees,  who  plundered  the  country,  and  committed 
the  most  shocking  barbarities.  The  lords-justices,  in 
conjiuiction  with  general  Ginckel,  had  taken  every  §tep 
their  prudence  could  suggest,  to  quiet  the  disturbances 
of  the  country,  and  prevent  such  violence  and  rapine,  of 
which  the  soldiers  in  king  William's  army  were  not  en- 
tirely innocent.  The  justices  had  issued  proclamations, 
denouncing  severe  penalties  against  those  who  should 
countenance  or  conceal  such  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion:  they  promised  to  protect  all  Papists  who  should 
live  quietly  within  a  certain  frontier  line :  and  Ginckel 
gave  the  Catholic  rebels  to  understand,  that  he  was 
authorized  to  treat  with  them,  if  they  were  inclined  to 
return  to  their  duty.  Before  the  armies  took  the  field,' 
several  skirmishes  had  been  fought  between  parties : 
aiid  these  had  always  turned  out  so  unfortunate  to  the 
enemy,  that  their  spirits  were  quite  depressed,  while  the 
co;nfidence  of  the  English  rosfe  in  the  same  proportion. 

§  JX.  St.  Ruth  and  Tyrconnel  were  joined  by  the 
rapparee^,  and  general  Ginckel  was. reinforced  by  Mac- 
kayr,  with  those  troops  which  had  reduced  the  High- 
landers in  Scotland.  Thus  strengthened,  he,  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  marched  from  MuUingar  to  Bally- 
more,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  thousand  niea  under 
colonel  Bourke,  who,  when  summoned  to  surrender,  re- 
tunied  an  evasive  answer.  But,  when  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  place,  and  the  besiegers  began  to  make 
preparations  for  a  general  assault,  his  men  laid  down 
their^arms,  and  submitted  at  discretion.  The  fortifica- 
tioiis  of  this  place  being  repaired  and  augmented,  the 
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general  left  a  garrison  for  its  defence,  and  advanced  to^ 
Athlone,  situated  on  the  otber  side  of  the  Shannon,  and 
supported  by  the  Irish  army,  encamped  almost  under  its 
walls.  The  English  town,  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
rirer,  was  taken  sword  in  hand,  and  the  enemy  broke 
down  an  arch  of  the  bridge  in  their  retreat.  Batteries 
were  raised  against  the  Irish  town,  and  several  unsuc^ 
cessful  attempts  were  made  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
bridge,  which  was  defended  with  great  vigour.  At 
lengdi  it  was  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  that  a  detach- 
m^it  should  pass  at  a  ford  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
bridge,  though  the  river  was  deep  and  rapid,  the  bottom 
foul  and  stony,  and  the  pass  guarded  by  a  ravelin,  erected 
for  that  purpose.  The  forlorn  hope  consisted  of  si*ty 
gr^iadiers  in  armour,  headed  by  captain  Sandys  and 
two  lieutenants.  They  were  seconded  by  another  de- 
tachment, and  this  was  supported  by  six  battalions  of 
infantry.  Never  was  a  more  desperate  service,  nor  was 
ever  exploit  performed  with  more  valour  and  intrepidity. 
They  passed  twenty  abreast,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
through  an  incessant  shower  of  balls,  bullets,  and  gre- 
nades. Those  who  followed  them  took  possession  of 
the  bridge,  and  laid  planks  over  the  broken  arch.  Pon- 
toons were  fixed  at  the  same  time,  that  the  troops  might 
pass  in  different  places.  The  Irish  were  amazed,  con- 
founded, and  abandoned  the  town  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation ;  so  that,  in  half  an  hour,  it  was  wholly  secured 
by  the  English,  who  did  not  lose  above  fifty  men  in  the 
attack.  Mackay,  Tetteau,  and  Ptolemache,  exhibited 
proofs  of  the  most  undaunted  courage  in  passing  the 
river :  and  general  Ginckel,  for  his  conduct,  intrepidity, 
and  success,  on  this  occasion,  was  created  earl  of  Ath- 
lone.  When  St.  Ruth  was  informed,  by  express,  that 
the  English  had  ent^ered  the  river,  he  said  it  was  impos- 
sible they  should  pretend  to  take  a  town  which  he 
covered  with  his  army,  and  that  he  would  give  a  thou- 
sand pistoles  they  would  not  attempt  to  force  a  passage. 
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Sarsfield  insisted  upon  the  truth  of  the  intelligence^  and 
pressed  htm  to  send  succours  to  the  town  r  he  ridiculed 
this  officer's  feans^  and  some  warm  expostulation  passed 
between  them.  Being  at  length  convinced  that  the 
English  were  in  possession  of  the  place,  he  ordered  some 
detachments  to  drive  them  out  again :  but  the  cannon  of 
their  own  works  being  turned  against  them,  they  found 
the  task  impracticable,  and  that  very  night  their  army 
decamped.  St.  Ruth,  after  a  march  of  ten  miles,  took 
post  at  Aghrim ;  and  having,  by  drafts  from  garrisons, 
augmented  his  army  to  twenty-five  thousand  men,  re- 
solved to  hazard  a  decisive  engagement. 

§  X.  Ginckel  having  put  Athlone  in  a  posture  of  de* 
fence,  passed  the  Shannon,  and  marched  up  to  the  ene« 
my,  determined  to  give  them  battle ;  though  his  forces  did 
not  exceed  eighteen  thousand,  and  the  Irish  were  posted 
in  a  very  advantageous  situation.  St.  Ruth  had  made  an 
admirable  disposition,  and  taken  every  precaution  that 
military  skill  cotild  suggest.  His  centre  extended  along 
a  rising  ground,  uneven  in  many  places,  intersected  with 
banks  and  ditches,  joined  by  lines  of  communication, 
and  fronted  by  a  large  bog  almost  impassable.  His  right 
was  fortified  with  intrenchments,  and  his  left  secured 
by  the  castle  of  Aghrim.  He  harangued  his  army  in 
the  most  pathetic  strain,  conjuring  them  to  exert  tiieir 
courage  in  defence  of  their  holy  religion,  in  the  extirpa- 
tion of  heresy,  in  recovering  their  ancient  honours  and 
estates,  and  in  restoring  a  pious  king  to  the  throne,  from 
whence  h^  had  been  expelled  by  an  unnatural  usurper. 
He  employed  the  priests  to  enforce  his  exhortation^ ;  to 
assure  the  men  that  they  might  depend  upon  the  prayers 
of  the  church ;  and  that,  in  case  they  should  fall  in 
battle,  the  saints  and  angels  would  convey  their  souls 
to  heaven.  They  are  said  to  have  sworn  upon  the  sa- 
crament, that  they  would  not  desert  their  colours,  and 
to  have  received  an  order,  that  no  quarter  should  be 
given  to  the  French  heretics  in  the  army  of  the  prince 
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of  Orange.     Ginckel  had  encamped  on  the  Roscommon 
side  of  the  river  Sue,  within  three  miles  of  the  enemy : 
after  having  reconnoitred  their  posture,  he  resolved,  with 
the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  to  attack  them  on  Sunday 
the  12th  day  of  July.    The  necessary  orders  being  given, 
the  army  passed  the  river  at  two  fords  and  a  stone  bridge, 
and,  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  great  bog,  began, 
about  12  o'clock,  to  force  the  two  passages,  in  order  to 
possess  the  ground  on  the  other  side.    Thie  enemy  fought 
with  surprising  fury,  and  the  horse  were  several  times 
repulsed ;  but  at  length  the  troops  upon  the  right  carried 
their  point  by  means  of  some  field-pieces.     The  day 
was  now  so  far  advanced,  that  the  general  determined 
to  postpone  the  battle  till  next  morning ;  but  perceiving 
some  disorder  among  the  enemy,  and  fearing  they  would 
decamp  in  the  night,  he  altered  his  resolution,  and  or- 
dered the  attack  to  be  renewed.     At  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  left  wing  of  the  English  advanced  to  the 
right  of  the  Irish,  from  whom  they  met  with  such  a  warm 
and  obstinate  reception,  that  it  was  not  without  the  most 
surprising  efforts  of  courage  and  perseverance  that  they 
at  length  obliged  them  to  give  ground  ;  and  even  then 
they  lost  it  by  inches.   St.  Ruth,  seeing  them  in  danger 
of  being  overpowered,  immediately  detached  succours 
to  them  from  his  centre  and  left  wing.     Mackay  no 
sooner  perceived  them  weakened  by  these  detachments,' 
than  he  ordered  three  battalions  to  skirt  the  bog,  and 
attack  them  on   the  left,  while  the  centre  advanced 
through  the  middle  of  the  morass,  the  men  wading  up 
to  the  waist  in  mud  and  water.     After  they  had  reached 
the  other  side,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  ascend 
a  rugged  hill,  fenced  with  hedges  and  ditches;  and  these 
were  lined  with  musketeers,  supported  at  proper  inter- 
vals with  squadrons  of  cavalry.  They  made  such  a  des- 
perate resistance,  and  fought  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  the  assailants  were  repulsed  into  the  middle  of  the 
bog  with  great  loss^  and  St.  Ruth  exclaimed—"  Now 
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will  r  drive  the  English  to  the  gates  of  Dublin."    In 
this  critical  conjuncture,  Ptolemache.  came  up  with  a 
fresh  body  to  sustain  them,  rallied  the  broken  troops, 
and  renewed  the  charge  with  such  vigouf ,  that  the  Irish  , 
gave  way  in*  their  turn,  and  the  English  recovered  the 
ground  they  had  lost,  though  they  found  it  impossible 
to  improve  their  advantage.     Mackay  brought  a  body 
bf  horse  and  dragoons  to  the  assistance  of  the  left  wing, 
'  and  first  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lish.    Major-geiieral  Rouvigny,  who  had  behaved  with 
great  K^-Uc^try  durin&c  the  whole  action,  advanced  with 
L  r^imeute  of  ca^  to  support  the  centre,  when 
St.  Ruth,  perceiving  his  design,  resolved  to  fall  upon 
him  in  a  dangerous  hollow  way,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  pass.     For  this  purpose,  he  began  to  descend  Kirr 
commodon-hill  with  his  whole  reserve  of  horse,  but  in 
his  way  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball.     His  troops  imme- 
diately halted,  and  his  guards  retreated  with  his  body. 
His  fate  dispirited  the  troops,  and  produced  such  con- 
fusion as  Sarsfield  could  not  remedy ;  for,,  though  he 
was  next  in  command,  he  had  been  at  variance  with  St« 
Ruth  since  the  affair  at  Athlone,  and  was  ignorant  of  the 
pla^he  had  concerted.     Rouvigny,  having  passed  the 
hollow  way  without  opposition,  charged  the  enemy  in 
flank,  and  bore  down  all  before  him  with  surprising  im- 
petuosity :  the  centre  redoubled  their  efforts,  arid  pushed 
the  Irish  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  arid  then  the  whole  line, 
giving  way  at  once  from  right  to  left,  threw  down  their 
arms.     The  .foot  fled  towards  a  bog  in  their  rear,  and 
their  horse  took  the  route  by.  the  highway  to  Lough- 
neagh  :  both  were  pursued  by  the  English  cavalry,  who 
for  four  miles  made  a  terrible  slaughter.  .  In  the  battle, 
which  lasted  two  hours,  and  in  the  pursuit,  above  four 
thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  sii  hundred 
taken,  together  with  all  thmr  baggage,  tents,  provision, 
ammunition,  f and  artillery,  nine-and-lwenty  pair  of  co-' 
lours,  twelve  standards,  and  almost  all  the  arms  of  the 
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infantry.  In  a  word,  the  victory  was  decisive,  and  not 
aboi^  eight  hundred  of  the  English  were  killed  upon  the 
field  of  battle.  The  vanquished  retreated  in  great  con* 
fusioa  to  Limerick,  where  they  resolved  to  make  a  final 
stand,  in  hc^e  of  receiving  such  succours  irom  France, 
as  would  eitiber  enable  them  to  r^rieve  their  affairs,  or 
obtain  good  terms  from  the  court  of  England.  There 
Tyrconnel  died  of  a  brokon  heart,  after  having  survived 
his  authority  and  reputation.  He  had  incurred  the 
eontempt  of  the  French,  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the 
Irish,  whom  he  had  advised  to  submit  to  the  new  go- 
vernment, rather  than  totally  ruin  themselves  and  their 
families^ 

.  ^.  XI.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  detachm^ts  were 
sent  to  reduce  Portumny,  Bonnachar,  and  Moor-castle, 
considerable  passes  on  the  Shannon,  which  were  accord* 
ingly  secixred.  Then  Ginckel  advanced  to  Galway, 
which  he  summoned  to  surrender;  but  he  received  a 
defiance  fcom  lord  Dillon  and  general  d'Ussone,  who 
commanded  the  garrison.  The  trenches  were  immedi* 
ately  opened ;  a  fort  which  commanded  the  approaches 
to  the  .town  was  taken  by  assault ;  six  regiments  of  foot, 
and  four  squadrons  of  horse,  passed  the  riv«r  osi^on* 
toons ;  and  the  place  besng  wholly  invested,  the  gover- 
nor thought  proper  to  capitulate.  The  garrison  marched 
O^t  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  was  allowed  safe  con-^ 
.duct  to  Limerick.  Ginckel  directed  his  march  to  the 
same  town,  which  was  the  only  post  of  consequence  that 
0OW  hj^  out  fox  king  James.  Within  four  miles.of  the 
place  he  halted,  until  the  heavy  cannon  could  be  brought 
from  Athlone.  Hearing  that  Luttrel  had  been  seized 
by  the  French  general  d'Ussone,  and  sentenced  to  be 
ahol  fi)r  having  proposed  to  surrender,  he  sent  a  truKi- 
pet  to  tell  the  commander,  that  if  any  person  should 
be  put  to  death  for  such  a  proposal,  be  weoild  make 
retaliation  on  die  Irish  prisoners.  On  the  2Sth  day  cf 
August,  the  enemy  were  driven  from  all  their  advanced 
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posts :  captam  Cole,  with  a  squadron  of  ships,  sailed  up 
the  ShannoB,  and  his  frigates  anchored  in  sight  of  the 
town.  On  the  26th  day  of  the  month  the  batteries  were 
opened,  and  a  line  of  dontrayaUation  was  formed :  the 
Irish  army  lay  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
on  the  road  to  Killalow,  and  the  fords  were  guarded  with 
four  regiments  of  their  dragoons.  On  the  5th  day  of 
September,  after  the  town  had  been  almost  laid  in  ruins 
by  the  bombs,  and  large  breaches  made  in  the  walls  by 
the  battering  cannon,  the  guns  were  dismounted,  the 
out-forts  evacuated,  and  such  other  motions  made  as  in* 
dicated  a  resolution  to  abandon  the  siege*  The  enemy 
expressed  their  joy  in  loud  acclamations ;  but  this  was  of 
short  continuance,  .  In  the  night  the  besiegers  began  to 
thi'ow  a  bridge  of  pontoons  over  the  river,  about  a  mile 
higher  up  than  the  camp ;  and  this  woark  was  finished 
before  morning.  A  considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot 
had  pa^sed  when  the  alarm  was  given  to  the  enemy,  who 
were  seised  with  such  ccmstemation,  that  they  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  betook  themselves  to  fl^ht,  leav** 
ing  behind  them  their  tents,  baggage,  two  pieces  of  can^ 
non,  aiid.ocie  ^andard.  The  bridge  was  immediate 
removed  nearer  the  town,  and  fortifial;  all  the  fords  and 
passes  were  secured,  and  the  batteries  continued  firing 
incessantly  till  the  22d  day  of  the  month,  when  Gine* 
l^el  passed  over  with  a  division  of  the  army^  and  four-* 
teen  pieces  of  cannon.  About  four  ia  the  afternoon, 
the  grenadiers  attacked  the  forts  that  conunanded  Tho- 
mond  bridge,^  and  carried  them  sword  m  hand,,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance.  The  garrison  had  made  a  sally 
from  the  town  io  support  them ;  and  this  detaehmefit 
was  driven  bade  with  subch  precipitation,  that  the  French 
officer  on  command  in  that  quarter,  fearii^  the  Englisii 
would  enter  pell-mell  with  the  fiigitpives^  ordeied  Ae 
bridge  to  be  drawn  up,  leaving^  his  aiwi  wam  to  the  ftiry 
of  a  victorious  enemy.     Ssx  hundred  were  killed^  f w€> 
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hundred  taken  prLsoners,  including  many  officers,  and  a 
great  number  were  drowned  in  the  Shannon. 

<§  XIL  Then  the  English  made  a  lodgement  within 
ten  paces  of  the  bridge-foot;  and  the  Irish,  seeing  them- 
selves surrounded  on  all  sides,  determined  to  capitulate. 
General  Sarsfield  and  colonel  Wahop  signified  their  re- 
i^olution  to  Scravenmore  and  Rouvigny :  hostages  were 
exchanged ;  a  negotiation  was  immediately  begun,  and 
hostilities  ceased  on  both  sides  of  the  river*  The  lords- 
justices  arrived  in  the  camp  on  the  1st  day  of  October, 
and  on  the  4th  the  capitulation  was  executed,  extending 
to  all  the  places  in  the  kingdom  that  were  still  in  the 
'  hand£»  of  the  Irish.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  restored^ 
to  the  enjoyment  of  such  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  i^ii- 
gion  as  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland,  and 
conformable  with  that  which  they  possessed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  11.  All  persons  whatever  were  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  these  laws,  and  restored  to  the  posses- 
sion of  their  estates,  privileges,  and  immunities,  upon 
their  submitting  to  the  present  government,  and  taking 
theoalji  of  allegiance  to  their  majesties  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  excepting,  however,  certain  persons 
who  were  forfeited  or  exiled.  This  article  even  extend^ 
ed  to  all  merchants  of  Limerick,  or  any  other  garrison 
possessed  by  the  Irish,  who  happened  to  be  abroad,  and 
had  not  borne  arms  since  the  declaration  in  the  first  year 
of  the  present  reign,  provided  they  shtfald  return  within^ 
the  term  of  eight  *  months.  All  the  persons  comprised 
in  this  and  the  foregoing  article,  were  indulged  with  a 
general  pardon  of  all  attainders,  outlawries,  treasons, 
misprisions  of  treason,  premunires,  felonies^  trespasses, 
and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours  whatsoever,  com- 
mitted since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  and 
the  lords-justices  promised  to  use  their  best  endeavours 
towards  the  reversal  of  stich  attainders  and  outlawries  as 
h^  passed  against  any  of  them  in  parliament.     In  order 
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to, allay  the  violence  of  party,  and  extinguish  private 
animosities,  it  was  agreed,  that  lio  person  should  be  sued 
or  impleaded  on  either  side  fot  any  trespass,  or  made 
accountable  for  the  rents,  tenements,  lands,  or  houses, 
he  had  received  or  enjoyed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.      Every  nobleman  and  gentleman  comprised  in 
these  articles  was  authorized  to  keep  a  sword,  a -case  of 
pistols,  and  a  gxin,  for  his  defence  or  amusement.  .  The 
inhabitants  ofjLimerick  and  other  garrisons  were  per- 
mitted to  remove  their  goods  and  chattels,  withouf 
search,  visitation,  or  payment  of  duty.     The  lords-jus- 
tices promised  to  use  their  best  endea;vours,  that  all  per- 
sons comprehended  in  this  capitulation  should  for  ei^t 
months  be  protected  from  all  arrests  and  executions  for 
debt  or  damage :  they  undertook  that  their  majesties 
should  ratify  these  articles  within  the  space  of  ei^t 
months,  and  use  their  endeavours  1;hat  they  might  be 
ratified  and  confiri;ned  in  parliament.     The  subsequent 
article  was  cali^ulated  to  indemnify  colonel  John  Brown, 
whose  estate  and  eflSscts  had  been  seized  for  the:  use  of 
the  Irish  army  by  Tyrconnel  and  Sarsfield,  which.  last 
had  been  created  lord  Lucan  by  king  James,  and  was  now 
mentioned  by  that  title.     All  persons  were  indulged 
with  free  leave  to  remove  with  their  families  and  *^flfects 
to  any  other  country,  except  England  and  Scotlaoid. 
Ail  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  service  of  King  Jsgnoes, 
comprehending  even  the  rapparees,  willing  to  go  beyond 
sea,  were  at  liberty  t6  march  in  bodies  to  the  places  of 
embarkation,  to  be  conveyed  to  the .  contittent  with  liie 
Rench  officers  and  troops.     They  were  furnished  with 
passports,  convoys,  and  carriages  by  land  and  water ;  and 
general  Ginckel  engaged  to  provide  seventy  ships,  if 
necessary,  for  their  transportation,  with  two  men  af-war 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  officers,  and  to  serv^  as  a 
convoy  to  the- fleet.     It  was  stipulated.  That  the  provi- 
sions and  forage  for  their  subsistence  should  be  paid  for 
on  their  arrival  in  France:  that  hostfiges  should  be  given 
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for  this  indemnification,  as  well  as  for  the  return  of  the 
ships :  that  all  the  garrisons  should  march  out  of  their 
respective  towns  and  fortresses  with  the  honours  of  war : 
that  the  Irish  should  have  liberty  to  transport  nine  hun^ 
dred  horses  :  that  those  who  should  choose  to  stay  ber 
hind,  might  disppse  of  themselves  according  to  their 
own  fancy,  after  having  surrendered  their  arms  to  sUch 
commissioners  as  the  general  should  appoint :  that  all 
prisoners  of  war  should  be  set  at  liberty  on  both  sides : 
^hat  the  general  should  provide  two  vessels  to  carry  over 
two  different  persons  to  France,  with  intimation  of  thb 
treaty :  and  that  none  of  those  who  were  willing  to  quit 
the  kingdom  should  be  detained  on  account  of  debt,  or 
any  other  pretence—This  is  the  substance  of  die  famous 
treaty  of  Limerick,  which  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
eonsidered  as  the  great  charter  of  their  civil  and  religknis 
liberties.  The  town  of  Limerick  was  surrendered  to 
Ginckel;  but  both  sides  agreed,  that  the  two  armies 
should  entrench  themselves  till  the  Irish  could  enibark, 
that  no  disorders  might  arise  from  a  communication.  \- 
§  Xin.  The  Protestant -subjects  of  Ireland  were  ex- 
tremely disgusted  at  these  concessions  made  in  favour 
of  vanquished  rebels,  who  had  exercised  such  acts  of 
eruelty  and  rapine.  They  complained,  that  they  them- 
selves, who  had  suffered  for  their  loyalty  to  king  Wil- 
liam, were  neglected,  and  obliged  to  sit  down  with  their 
losses,  while  their  enemies,  who  had  lihed  so  much  blood 
m  opposing  his  government,,  were  indemnified  by  the 
articles  of  the  capitulation,  and  even  favoured  with  par^ 
ticular  indulgences.  They  were  dismissed  with  the  ho- 
nours of  war :  they  were  transported  at  the  government's 
expense,  to  fight  against  the  English  in  foreign  coun- 
tries: an  honourable  provision  was  made  for  the  rapt 
parees,  who  were  professsed  banditti :  the  Roman. Ca- 
tholic interest  in  Ireland  obtained  the  sanction  of  vegej 
authority :  attainders  were  ov^looked,  forfeitures  an- 
nulled, pardons  extended,  and  laws  set  aside,  in  order49 
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effect  a  pacification.  Ginckel  had  recedved  orders  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  at  any  rate,  that  William  might 
convert  his  whole  influence  and  attention  to  the  affairs^ 
<rf  thie  continent  When  the  articles  of  capitalatioii 
were  ratified,  and  hostages  exchanged  for  their  being 
duly  executed,  about  two  thousand  Irish  foot,  and  three 
hundred  horse,  began  their  march  for  Cork,  where  they 
proposed  to  take  shipping  for  France,  under  the  conduct 
of  Sarsfield :  but  three  regiments  refusing  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  delivered  up  their  arms,  aiid  dispersed  to  their 
former  habitations.  Those  who  remained  at  Limerick 
embarked  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  in  French  tran- 
sports; and  sailed  immediately  to  France,  under  the 
eonvoy  of  a  French  squadron,  which  had  arrived  in  the 
bay  of  Dingle  immediately  after  the  capitulation  was 
signed.  Twelve  thousand  men  chose  to  undergo  exile 
from  their  native  country,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
government  of  king  William.  When  they  arrived  int 
France,  they  were  welcomed  by  a  letter  from  James,  who 
thanked  them  for  their  loyalty ;  assured  them  they  should. 
stiir:Serve  under  his  commission  and  command;  and 
that  the  king  of  France  had  already  given  orders  for 
their  being  new  clothed,  and  put  into  quarters  of  re^ 
fireshment. 

§  XIV.  The  reduction  of  Ireland  being  thus  GomK 
pleted^  baron  Ginckel  returned  to  England,  where  he 
was  solemnly  thanked  by  the  house  of  commons  for  his: 
great  services,  afler  he  had  been  created  earl  of  Athlone 
by  his  .majesty.  When  the  parliament  met  on  the.22;d 
day  of  October,  the  king,  in  his  speech,  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  sending  a  strong  fleet  to  sea  early  in  the 
season^  and  of  maintaining  a  considerable  army  to  annoy 
the .  enemy  abroad,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  kingdom 
from  insult  and  invasion;  for  which  puiposes,  he  saidy 
sixty-five  thousand  men  would  be  barely  sufficient 
Each  house  presented  an  address  of  congratulation  on 
his  m^esty's  safe  return  to  Engknd,  and  on  the  reduc^ 
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tion  of  Ireland :  diey  promised  to  assist  him,  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power,  in  prosecuting  the  war  with  France ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  drew  up  addresses  to  the  queen, 
acknowledging  her  prudent  administration  during  his 
majesty's  absence.  Notwithstanding  this  appearance  of 
cordiality  and  complaisance,  a  spirit  of  disconteiit  had 
insinuated  itself  into  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
eveii  infected  great  part  of  the  nation. 
::  §  XV.  A  great  number  of  individuals,  who  wished 
well  to  their  country,  could  riot,  without  anxiety  and 
resentment,  behold  the  interest  of  the  nation  sacrificed 
to  foreign  connexions,  and  the  king  s  favour  so  partially 
bestowed  upon  Dutchmen,  in  prejudice  to  his  English 
subjects.  They  observed,  that  the  number  of  forces  he 
demanded  was  considerably  greater  than  that  bf  any 
aarmy  which  had  ever  been  paid  by  the  public,  even 
when  ^  the  nation  was  in  the  ^most  imminent  danger : 
that,  instead  of  contributing  as  allies  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  war  upon  the  continent,  they  had  embarked  as 
principals,  and  bore  the  greatest  part  of  the  burden, 
though  they  had  the  least  share  of  the  profit  They 
even  insinuated,  that  such  a  standing  army  was  more 
calculated  to  make  the  kii^  absolute  at  home,'  than  to 
render  him  formidable  abroad  ;  and  the  secret.firiends  of 
th(B  late  king  did  not  failto  enforce  these  insinuations. 
They  renewed  their  animadversions  upon  the  disagree- 
able part  of  his  character :  they  dwelt  upon  his  proud 
reserve,  his  sullen  silence,  his  imperious  disposition,  and 
his  base  ingratitude,  particularly  to  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough, whom  he  had  dismissed '  from  all  his  employ- 
mehts,  immediately  after  the  signal  exploits  he  had 
performed  in  Ireland.  The  disgrace  of  this  nobleman 
was  partly  ascribed  to  the  freedom  with  which  he  had 
complained  of  the  king  s  undervaluing  his  services,  and 
partly  to  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  who  had  gained  an 
ascendancy  over  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  arid  is 
said  to  have  employed  her  influence  in  fomenting  a  jca- 
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lousy  between  th^  two  sisters.     The  malcontents  of  the 
whiggish  faction,  enraged  to  fkid  their  credit  dedinihg 
at  court,  joined  in  the  cry  which  the  Jacobites  had  raised 
against  the  government.     They  scrupled  not  to  say,  that 
the  arts  of  corruption  were  shamefully  practised,  to 
secure  a  majority  in  parliament :  that  the  king  was  as 
tender  of  the  prerogative  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had 
ever  been ;  and  that  he  even  ventured  to  admit  Jacobites 
into  his  council,  becausfe  they  were  the  known  tools  of 
arbitrary  power.     These  reflections  alluded  to  the  earls 
of  Rochester  and  Ranelagh,  who,  with  sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour, had  been  lately  created  privy-counsellors*     Ro- 
chester entertained  very  high  notions  of  regal  authority ; 
he  proposed  severity  as  one  of  the  best  supports  of  go- 
yernnaent;  was  clear  in  his  understanding,  violent  in 
his  temper,  and  incorrupt  in  his  principles.     Ranelagh 
was  a  man  of  parts  and  pleasure,  who  possessed  the 
most  plausible  and  winning  address;  and  was  capable 
of  transacting  the  most  important  and  intricate  affairs,' 
in  the  .midst  of  riot  and  debauchery.     He  had  mans^ect 
the  revenue  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  It     He 
enjoyed  the  ofiice  of  paymastei:  in  the  army  of  Jung 
James ;  and  now  maintained  the  same  footing  under  the 
government  of  William  and  Mary.     Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour was  the  proudest  commoner  in  England,  and  the 
boldest  orator  that  ever  filled  the  speaker  s  chair.     He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  business  of  the 
house,  apd  knew  every  individual  member  so  exactly, 
that  with  one  glance  of  his  eye  he  could  prognosticate 
the  fate  of  every  motion.     He  had  opposed  the  court 
with  great  acrimony,  questioned  the  king's  titled  cen- 
sured his  conduct,  and  reflected  upon  his  character. 
Nevertheless,  he  now  became  a  proselyte,  and  was 
brought  into  the  treasury. 

§  XVI.  The  commons  voted  3,411,675/.  for  the  use 
of  the  ensuing  year :  but  the  establishmait  of  funds  for 
raising  these  supplies  was  retarded,  partly  by  the  ill:' 
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humour  of  the  opposition,  apd  partly  by  interyening 
affairs,  that  diverted  the  attention  of  the  commons.     Se- 
veral eminent  merchants  presented  a  petition  to  the 
house  i^ainst  the  East  India  company,  charging  them 
with  manifold  abuses ;  at  the  same  time,  a  counter-peti- 
tion was  delivered  by  the  company,  and  the  affair  re- 
ferred to  the  examination  of  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose.     After  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  complaints,  the  commons  voted  certain  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  stock  and  the  traffic ;  and  resolved  to 
petition  his  majesty,  that,  according  to  the  said  regula* 
tions,  the  East  India  company  should  be  incorporated 
by  charter.     The  committee  was  ordered  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  this  establishment:  but  divers  petitions  being 
preaented  against  it,  and  the  company's  answers  proving 
unsatisfactory,  the  house  addressed  the  king  to  dissolve 
it,  and  grant  a  charter  to  a  new  company.     He  said  it 
was  an  affair  of  great  importance  to  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom ;  therefore  he  would  consider  the  subject,  and 
in  a  little  time  return  a  positive  answer.     The  parlia- 
ment was  likewise  amused  by  a  pretended  conspiracy  of 
the  Papists  in  Lancashire,  to  raise  a  rebellion,  and  re- 
store James  to  the  throne.    Several  persons  were  seized, 
and  some  witnesses  examined :  but  nothing  appeared  to 
justify  the  infommtiont     At  length,  one  Fuller,  a  pri- 
soner in  the  king's  bench,  offered  his  evidence,  and  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  where  he 
produced  some  papers.     He  obtained  a  blank  pass  from 
the  king  for  two  persons,  who,  he  said,  would  come  froin 
the  continent  to  give  evidence.     He  was  afterward  exa- 
mined at  his  own  lodgings,  where  he  affirmed  that  colonel 
Thomas  Delaval,  e^ad  James  Hayes,  were  tibe  witnesses 
for  whom  he  had  procured  the  pass  and  the  protection. 
Search  was  made  for  them,  according  to  his  direction, 
but  no  such  persons  were  found.     Then  the  house  de- 
clared Fuller  a  notorious^  impostor,  cheat,  and  false  ac* 
cuser.    He  was,  at  the  request  of  the  commoi^;  prose-* 
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cuted  by  the  attorney-general,  and  sentenced  to  stand 
in  the  pillory;  a  disgrace  which  he  accordingly  under-' 
went. 

§  XVIL  A  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high- 
treason,  having  been  laid  aside  by  the  lords  in  the  pre- 
ceding session,  was  now  ag^in  brought  upon  the  carpet^ 
and  passed  the  lower  house.  The  design  of  this  bill  was 
to  secure  the  subject  from  the  rigours  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed  in  the  late  reigns :  it  provided,  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  his  indict- 
ment, as  also  of  the  pannel,  ten  days  before  his  trial ; 
and  that  his  witnesses  should  be  examined  upon  oath, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  crown.  The  lords,  in  their  own 
behalf,  added  a  clause,  enacting,  that  upon  the  trial  of 
any  peer  or  peeress,  for  treason  or  misprision  of  treason, 
all  the  peers  who  have  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  parlia- 
ment, should  be  duly  summoned  to  assist  at  the  trial : 
that  this  notice 'should  be  given  twenty  days  before  the 
trial :  and  that  every  peer  so  summoned,  and  appearing, 
should  vote  upon  the  occasion.  The  commons  rejeqjed 
this  amendment;  arid  a  free  conference  ensued.  The 
point  was  argued  with  great  vivacity  on  both  sides,  which 
served  only  to  inflame  the  dispute,  and  render  each  parly^ 
the  more  tenacious  of  their  own  opinion.  After  three 
conferences,  that  produced  nothing  but  animosity,  the 
bill  wai3  dropped ;  for  the  commons  resolved  to  bear  the 
hardships  of  which  they  complained,  rather  than  be  re- 
lieved at  the  expense  of  purchasing  a  new  privilege  to 
the  lords ;  and  without  this  advantage,  the  peers  would 
not  contribute  to  their  relief. 

§  XVIIL  The  next  object  that  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  lower  house,  Was  the  miscarriage  of  the  fleet 
during  the  summer's  expedition.  Admiral  Russel,  who 
commanded  at  sea,  having  been  joined  by  a  Dutch 
squadron,  sailed  in  quest  of  the  enemy;  but,  as  the 
French  king  had  received  undoubted  intelligence,  that 
thfe  combined  squadrons  were  superior  to  his  navy  in 
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number  of  ships  and  weight  of  metal,  he  ordered  Tour- 
ville  to  avoid  an  engagement.     This  officer  acted  with 
'  such  vigilance,  caution,  and  dexterity,  as  baffled  all  the 
endeavours  of  Russel,  who  was,  moreover,  perplexed  with 
obscure  and  contradictory  orders.     Nevertheless,  he 
cruised  all  summer,  either  in  the  channel  or  in  soundings, 
for  the  protection  of  the  trade,  and,  in  particular,  secured 
the  homewardrbound  Smyrna  fleet,  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  had  a  joint  concern,  amounting  to  four 
millions  sterling.     Having  scoured  the  chatinel,  and 
sailed  along  great  part  of  the  French  coast,  he  returned 
to  Torbay  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  received 
fresh  orders  to  put  to  sea  again,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
peated remonstrances  against  exposing  large  ships  to  the 
storms  that  always  blow  about  the  time  of  the  equinox. 
He  therefore  sailed  back  to  soundings,  where  he  con- 
tinued cruising  till  the  2d  day  of  September,  when  be 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  tempest,  which  drove  him 
into  the  channel,  and  obliged  him  to  make  for  the  port 
of  Plymouth.     The  weather  being  hazy,  he  reached  the 
Sound  with  great  difficulty  :  the  Coronation,  a  second- 
rate,  foundered  at  anchor,  oflf  the  Ram-head :  the  Har- 
wich, a  third-rate,  bulged  upon  the  rocks,  and  perished : 
two  others  ran  ashore,  but  were   got  oflF  with  little 
damage:   but  the  whole  fleet  was  scattered  and  dis* 
tsessed.     The  nation  murmured  at  the  supposed  mis- 
conduct of  the  admiral,  and  the  commons  subjected  him 
to  an  inquiry:  but,  when  they  examined  his  papers^ 
orders,  and  instructions,  they  perceived  he  had  adhered 
to  them  with  great  punctuality,  and  thought  proper  to 
drop  the  prosecution,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  ministry. 
Then  the  house  took  into  consideration  some  letters 
which  had  been  intercepted  in  a  French  ship  taken  by 
sir  Ralph  Delaval.    Three  of  these  are  said  to  have  been 
written  by  king  James,  and  the  rest  sealed  with  his  seal. 
They  related  .to  the  plan  of  an  insurrection  in  Scotland, 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  England.     Legge,  lord 
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partmouthy  with  one  Crew,  being  mentioned  in.  them  as 
agents  and  abettors  in  the  design,  warrants  were  imme- 
diately issued  g^ainst  them ;  Crew  absconded,  but  lord 
Dartmouth  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Lord  Preston 
was  exammed  touching  some  ciphers  which  they  could 
not  explain^  and,  pretending  ignorance,  was  imprisoned 
in  Newgate,  from  whence,  however,  he  soon  obtained 
his  release.  The  funds  for  the  supplies  of  the  ensuing 
year  feeing  established,  and  several  acts*  passed  relating 
to  domestic  regulations,  the  king,  on  the  24th  day  of 
February,  closed  the  session  with  a  short  speech,  thank- 
ing the  parliament  for  their  demonstrations  of  affection 
in  the  liberal  supplies  they  had  granted,  and  communi- 
cating his  intention  of  repairing  speedily  to  the  con- 
tinent. Then  the  two  houses,  at  his  desire,  adjourned 
thiemselves  to  the  12th  day  of  April,  and  the  parliament 
was  afterward  prorogued  to  the  29th  of  May  by  pro- 
clamation.^ 

§  XIX.  The  king  had  suffered  so  much  iix  his  repu- 
tation by  his  complaisance  to  the  Pnesbyterians  of  Scot- 
land, and  was  so  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  that 
stubborn  sect  of  religionists,  that  he  thought  proper  to 
admit  some  prelatists  into  the  administration.  Johnston, 
who  had  been  sent  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burgh,  was  recalled,  and  with  the  master  of  Stair,  made 

«  The  laws  enacted  in  this  session  were  these :  an  act  for  abrogating  the  oath 
of  supremacy  in  Ireland,  and  appointing  other  oaths — an  act  for  taking  away 
clergy  from  some  offenders,  and  bringing  bthers  to  punishment — an  act  against 
deer-stealing — ^an  act  for  repairing  t^e  highways,  and  settling  the  rates  of  carriage 
of  goods — an  act  for  the  relief  of  creditors  against  fraudulent  devices— an  act  for 
explaining  and  supplying  the  defects  of  former  laws  for  the  settlement  of  the  poor 
— an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle — and  an  act 
for  ascertaining  the  tithes  of  hemp  and  flax. 

'  In. the  course  of  this  session,  Dr.  Welwood,  a  Scottish  physician,  was  taken 
Into  custody,  and  reprimandied  at  the  bat  of  the  house  of  commons^  for  having  re- 
flected upon  that  house  in  a  weekly  paper,  entitled  Mercurius  Kjeformatus ;  but, 
as  it  was  written  in  defence  of  the  government,  the  king  appointed  him  one  of 
his  physicians  in  ordinary.  At  this  period,  Charles  Montague,  afterward  earl  of 
Halifax,  distinguished  himself  in  the  house  of  commons  by  his  fine  talents  and 
eloquence.  The  privy-seal  was  committed  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  lord  viscount 
Sydney  was  created  lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  sir  John  Somers  appointed  attorney- 
general  ;  and  the  see  of  Lincoln,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Barlow,  conferred  upon 
th,  Thomas  Tennison,  who  had  been  recommended  to  the  king,  as  a  divine  re- 
laarkable  for.  his  piety  and  moderation.  ^ 
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joint  secretary  of  Scotland :  Melvill,  who  had  declined 
in  his  importance,  was  made  lord  privy-seal  of  that 
kingdom:  Tweedale  was  constituted  lord-chancellor: 
Crawfiird  retained  the  office  of  president  of  the  council ; 
and  Lothian  was  appointed  high-commissioner  to  the 
general  assembly.  The  parliament  was  adjourned  to 
the  15th  day  of  April,  because  it  was  not  yet  compliant 
enough  to  be  assembled  with  safety ;  and  the  episcopal 
clergy  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  churchrgovem-: 
ment.  These  measures,  instead  of  healing  the  divi- 
sions, served  only  to  inflame  the  animosity  of  the  two 
parties.  The  Episcopalians  triumphed  in  the  king  s  fa- 
voiu",  and  began  to  treat  their  antagonists  with  insolence 
and  scorn ;  the  Presbyterians  were  incensed  to  see  their 
friends  disgraced,  and  their  enemies  distinguished  by 
the  royal  indulgence.  They  insisted  upon  the  authority 
of  the  law,  which  happened  ,to  be  upon  their  side :  they 
became  more  than  ever  sour,  surly,  and  implacable  j 
they  refused  te  concur  with  the  prelatists,  or  abate  in 
the  least  circumstance  of  discipline ;  and  the  assembly 
was  dissolved,  without  any  place  or  time  assigned  for 
the  next  meeting.  The  Presbyterians  pretended  an  in- 
dependent right  of  assembling  annually,  even  without  a 
call  from  his  majesty ;  they  therefore  adjourned  them- 
selves, after  having  protested  against  the  dissolution. 
The  king  resented  this  measure,  as  an  insolent  invasion 
of  the  prerogative,  and  conceived  an  aversion  to  the 
whole  sect,  who  in  their  turn  began  to  lose  all  respect 
for  his  person  and  government. 

,  §  XX.  As  the  Highlanders  were  not  yet  totally  re- 
duced, the  earl  of  Breadalbane  undertook  to  bring  theiri 
over,  by  distributing  sums  of  money  among  their  chiefs ; 
and  1 5,000/-  were  remitted  from  England  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  clans  being  informed  of  this  remittance, 
suspected  that  the  earl's  design  was  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  best  part  of  the  money,  and,  when  he  began 
to  treat  with  them,  made  such  extravagant  demands, 
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thajt  he  found  his  scheme  impracticable.  He  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  refund  the  sum  he  had  received :  and  he 
resolved  to  wreak  his  vengeance  with  the  first  opportu- 
nity, on  those  who  had  frustrated  his  intention.  He 
who  chiefly  thwarted  his  negotiation,  was-Macdonald  of 
Glencoe,  whose  opposition  arose  from  a  private  circinn- 
stance,  which  ought  to  have  had  no  effect  upon  a  treaty 
that  regarded  the  public  weal.  Macdonald  had  plun- 
dered the  lands  of  Breadalbane  during  the  course  of 
hostilities ;  and  this  nobleman  insisted  upon  being  in- 
demnified for  his  losses,  from  the  other  s  share  of  the 
money  which  he  was  employed  to  distribute.  The 
Highlander  not  only  refused  to  acquiesce  in  these  terms^ 
but,  by  his  influence  among  the  clans,  defeated  the 
whole  scheme,  and  the  earl  in  revenge  devoted  him  to 
destruction.  King  William  had  by  proclamation  pffered 
an  indemnity  to  all  those  who  had  been  in  arms  against 
him,  provided  they  would  submit,and  take  the  oaths  by 
a  certain  day ;  and  this  was  prolonged  to  the  close  of 
the  present  year,  with  a  denunciation  of  military  execu- 
tion against  those  who  should  hold  out  after  the  end  of 
December.  Macdonald,  intimidated  by  this  declaration, 
repaired  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  month  to  Fort- 
William,  and  desired  that  the  oaths  might  be  tendered 
to  him  by  colonel  Hill,  governor  of  that  fortress.  As 
this  ofllicer  was  not  vested  with  the  power  of  a  civil  ma- 
gistrate, he  refused  to  administer  them :  and  Macdonald 
set  out  immediately  for  Inverary,  the  county-town  of 
Argyle.  Though  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  weather  intensely  cold,  he  travelled  with  such 
diligence,  that  the  term  prescribed  by  the  proclamation 
was  but  one  day  elapsed  when  he  reached  the  place,  and 
addressed  himself  to  sir  John  Campbell,  sheriff*  of  the 
county,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  disappointment  at 
Fort  William,  was  prevailed  upon  to  administer  the 
oaths  to  him  and  his  adherents.  Then  they  returned 
to  their  own  habitations  in  the  valley  of  Glencoe,  in  full 
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confidence  of  being' protected  by  the  government,  to 
which*  they  had  so  solemnly  submitted.  ... 

^  XXL  Breadalbane  had  represented  Macdonald  at 
court  as  an  incorrigible  rebel,  as  a  ruffian  inured  to 
bloodshed  and  rapine,  who  would  never  be  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  his  country,  nor  live  peaceably  under  any 
sovereign.     He  observed,  that  he  had  paid  no  regard  to 
the  proclamation,  and  proposed  that  the  government 
should  sacrifice  him  to  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  in  ex- 
tirpating him,  with  his  family  and  dependants,  by  mili- 
tary execution.     His  advice  was  supported  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  other  Scottish  ministers ;  and  the  king, 
whose  chief  virtue  was  not  humanity,  signed  a  warrant 
for  the  destruction  of  those  unhappy  people,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  knew  of  Macdonald  s  submis- 
sion.    An  order  for  this  barbarous  execution,  signed 
and  counter-signed  by  his  majesty's  own  hand,  being 
transmitted  to  the  master  of  Stair,  secretary  for  Scotland, 
this  minister  sent  particular  directions  to  Livingstone^ 
who  commanded  the  troops  in  that  kingdom,  to  put  the 
inhabitants  of  Glencoe  to  the  sword,  charging  him  to 
ta^LC  no  prisoners,  that  the  scene  might  be  more  terrible^ 
In  the  month  of  February,  captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon, 
by  virtue  of  an  order  from  major  Duncanson,  marched 
into  the  valley  of  Glencoe  with  a  company  of  soldiers 
belonging  to  Argyle's  regiment,  on  pretence  of  levying 
the  arrears  of  the  land-tax  and  hearth-money.     When 
Macdonald  demanded  whether  they  came  as  friends  or 
enemies,  he  answered  as  friends,  and  promised,  upon 
his  honour,  that  neither  he  nOr  his  people  should  sustain 
the  least  injury.     In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  he 
and  his  men  were  received  with  the  most  cordial  hos- 
pitality, and  lived  fifteen  days  with  the  men  of  the  valley 
in  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  unreserved  friendship. 
At  length  the  fatal  period  approached.     Macdonald  and 
C!ampbell  having  passed  the  day  together,  parted  about 
seven  in  the  evening,  with  mutual  professions  of  the 
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T^armest  affections.  The  younger  Macdonald,  perceiv- 
ing the  guards  doubled,  began  to  suspect  some  trea- 
chery, and  communicated  his  suspicion  to  his  brother ; 
but  neithei*  he  nor  the  father  would  harbour  the  least 
doubt  of  Campbell's  sincerity:  nevertheless,  the  two 
young  men  went  forth  privately,  to  make  farther  ob- 
servations. They  overheard  the  common  soldiers  say 
they  liked  not  the  work ;  that  though  they  would  have 
willingly  fought  the  Macdonalds  of  the  Glen  fairly  in 
the  field,  they  held  it  base  to  murder  them  in  cool  blood ; 
but  that  their  officers  were  answerable  for  the  treachery. 
'When  the  youths  hasted  back  to  apprize  their  father 
of  the  impending  danger,  they  saw  the  house  already 
surrounded :  they  heard  the  discharge  of  muskets,  the 
shrieks  of  women  and  children ;  and,  being  destitute  of 
arms,  secured  t];ieir  own  lives  by  immediate  flight.  The 
sd.vage  ministers  of  vengeance  had  entered  the  old  man's 
chamber,  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  He  fell  down 
dead  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who  died  next  day,  dis- 
tracted by  the  horror  of  her  husband's  fate.  The  laird 
of  Auchintrincken,  Macdonald's  guest,  who  had  three 
months  before  this  period  submitted  to  the  government, 
and  at  this  very  time  had  a  protection  m  his  pocket,  was 
put  to  death  without  question.  A  boy  of  eight  years, 
who  fell  at  Campbell'sfeet,  imploring  mercy,  and  offer- 
ing to  serve  him  for  life,  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  one 
Drummond,  a  subaltern  officer.  Eight-and-thirty  per- 
sons/suffered  in  this  manner,  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  surprised  in  their  beds,  and  hurried  into  eternity 
before  they  had  time  to  implore  the  divine  mercy.  The 
design  was  to  butcher  all  the  males  under  seventy  that 
lived  in  the  valley,  the  number  of  whom  amounted  to 
two  hundred;  but  some  of  the  detachments  did  not  ar- 
rive soon  enough  to  secure  the  passes;  so  that  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  escaped.  Campbell,  having  perpetrated 
this  brutal  massacre,  ordered  all  the  houses  to  be  burned, 
made  a  prey  of  all  the  cattle  and  effects  that  were  found 
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in  the  valley,  and  left  the  helpless  women  and  children, 
whose  fathers  and  husbands  he  had  murdered,  naked 
and  f6rlom,  without  covering,  food,  or  shelter,  in  the 
midst  of  the  snow  that  covered  the  whole  face  of  the 
countiy,  at  the  distance  of  six  long  miles  from  any  inha- 
bited place.     Distracted  with   grief  and  horror,  sur- 
rounded with  the  shades  of  nig)it,  shivering  with  cold, 
and  appalled  with  the  apprehension  of  immediate  death 
from  the  swords  of  those  who  had  sacrificed  their  friends 
and  kinsmen,  they  could  not  endure  such  a  complication 
of  calamities,  but  generally  perished  in  the  waste,  before 
they  could  receive  the  least  comfort  or  assistance.     This 
barbarous  massacre,  performed  under  the  sanction  of 
king  William's  authority^  answered  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  the  court,  by  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Jacobite  Highlanders ;  but  at  the  same  time  excited 
the  horror  of  all  those  who  had  not  renounced  every  sen- 
timent of  humanity,  and  produced  such  an  aversion  to 
the  government,  as  all  the  arts  of  a  ministry  could  never 
totally  surmount.     A  detail  of  the  particulars  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  with  many  exaggerations,  and  the  Jaco- 
bites did  not  fail  to  expatiate  upon  every  circumstance, 
in  domestic  libels  and  private  conversation.*    The  king, 
alarmed  at  the  outcry  which  was  raised  on  this  occasion, 
ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  set  on  foot,  and  dismissed  the 
master  of  Stair  from  his  employment  of  secretary :  he 
likewise  pretended  that  he  had  subscribed  the  order 
amidst  a  heap  of  other  papers,  without  knowing  the 
purport  of  it :  but  as  he  did  not  severely  punish  those 
who  made  his  authority  subservient  to  their  own  cruer 
revenge,  the  imputation  stuck  fast  to  his  character ;  and 
the  Highlanders,  though  terrified  into  silence  and  sub- 
mission, were  inspired  with  the  most  implacable  resent- 
ment against  his  person  and  administration. 

§  XXII.  A  great  number  in  both  kingdoms  waited 

.*  Bunet.    Stoiy.    Kennet.    life  of  kin|r  William*    Naval  History.     Raiph. 

Voltaire, 
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impatiently  foi*  an  opportunity  to  declare  in  i)ehalf  of 
their  exiled  monarch,  who  wae  punctually  informed  of 
all  these  traiisactions,  and  endeavoured  to  make  his  ad- 
vantage of  the  growing  discontent.  King  William 
having  settled  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  nation^  an;4 
exerted  uncommon  care  and  assiduity  in  equipping  ^ 
formidable  fleet,  embarked  for  Holland  on  the  5th  day 
of  March,  and  was  received  by  the  states-general  with 
expressions  of  the  most  cordial  regard.  While  he  waa 
here  employed  in  promoting  the  measures  of  the  grand, 
confederacy,  the  French  king  resolved  to  invade  Eng- 
land in  his  absence,  and  seemed  heartily  engaged  in  the 
interest  of  James,  whose  emissaries  in  Britain  began  to 
bestir  themselves  with  uncommon  assiduity,  in  preparing 
the  nation  for  his  return.  One  Lant,  who  was  impri- 
soned on  suspicion  of  distributing  his  commissions,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  released,  and  the  Papists  of  Laa- 
cashire  dispatched  him  to  the  court  of  St.  Germains, 
withr  an  assurance  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  re-* 
ceive  their  old  sovereign.  He  returned  with  advice  that 
king  James  would  certainly  land  in  the  spring;  an<i 
that  colonel  Parker  and  oliier  officers  should  be  sent^ 
over  with  full  instructions,  touching  their  conduct  at 
and  before  the  king's  arrival.  Parker  accordingly. re-» 
paired  to  England,  and  made  the  Jacobites  acquainted 
with  the  whole  scheme  of  a  descent,  which  Lewis  had 
actually  concerted  with  the  late  king.  He  assured  them 
that  their  lawful  sovereign  would  once  more  visit  his 
British  dominions,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  effec- 
tive men,  to  be  embarked  at  La  Hogue ;  that  the  trans- 
ports were  already  prepared,  and  a  strong  squadron 
equipped  for  their  convoy ;  he  therefore  exhorted  them 
to  be  speedy  and  secret  in  their  preparations,  that  they 
might  be  in  readiness  to  take  arms,  and  co-operate  in 
effecting  his  restoration.  This  officer,  and  one  Johnson, 
a  priest,  are  said  to  hav^  undertaken  the  assassination 
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of  king  William ; '  but,  before  they  could  exiecute  their 
design^  his  majesty  set  sail  for  Holland. 

§  XXIII.  Meanwhile,  James  addressed  a  letter  to 
several  lords  who  had  been  formerly  members  of  his 
council,  as  well  as  to  divers  ladies  of  quality  and  dis- 
tinction, intimating  the  pregnancy  of  his  queen,  and  re- 
quiring them  to  attend  as  witnesses  at  the  labour.  He 
took  notice  of  the  injury  his  family  and  honour  had 
sustained,  from  the  cruel  aspersions  of  his  enemies  con- 
cerning the  birth  of  his  son ;  and  as  Providence  had 
now  favoured  him  with  an  opportunity  of  refiiting  the 
calumny  of  those  who  affirmed  that  the  queen  was  in- 
capable of  child-bearing,  he  assured  them,  in  the  name 
of  his  brother,  the  French  king,  as  well  as  upon  his  own 
royal  word,  that  they  should  have  free  leave  to  visit  his 
court,  and  return  after  the  labour.**  This  invitation, 
however,  no  person  would  venture  to  accept.  He  after- 
ward employed  his  emissaries  in  circulating  a  printed 
declaration,  iinporting  that  the  kmg  of  France  had  en- 
abled him  to  make  another  effort  to  retrieve  his  crown : 
and  that,  although  he  was  fiimished  with  a,  number  of 
troops  sufficient  to  untie  the  hands  of  his  subjects,  he 
did  not  intend  to  deprive  them  of  their  share  in  the 
glory  of  restoring  their  lawful  king  and  their  ancient  go- 
vernment. He  exhorted  the  people  to  join  his  standard. 
Hfe  assured  them  that  the  foreign  auxiliaries  should  be- 
have with  the  most  regular  discipline,  and  be  sent  back 
immediately  after  his  re-establishment.  He  observed, 
that  when  such  a  number  of  his  subjects  were  so  infa- 
tuated as  to  concur  with  the  unnatural  design  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  he  hadchosen  to  rely  upon  the  fidelity 

N 

^  The  letter  was  directed  not  only  to  privy-cdanfleUoi»,  but  also  to  the  dutche&ses 
df  Somerset  and  Beaufort,  the  marchioness  of  Halifax,  the  countesses  of  Derby, 
Mulgrave,  Rutland,  Brooks,  Nottingham,  Lumley,  and  Danby,  the  ladies  Fits- 
harding  and  Fretchvilie,  those  of  sir  John  Trevor,  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, sir  Edward*  Seymour,  sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  the  wives  of  sir  Th<Mna8 
Stamford,  lord-mayor  of  London,  sir  William  Ashhurst  and  sir  Bichard  Levett, 
t|xe  sherifis,  and  lastly,  to  Dr.  Chamberlain,  the  famous  practitioner  in  midwifbry^ 
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of  his  English  anny,  and  refused  considerable  succours 
that  were  offered  to  iim  by  his  most  Christian  majesty ; 
that  when  he  was  ready  to  oppose  force  with  force,  he 
nevertheless  offered  to  give  all  reasonable  satisfaction  to 
his  subjects  who  had  been  misled,  and  endeavoured  to 
open  their  eyes,  with  respect  to  the  vain  pretences  of  hii^ 
adversary,  whose  aim  was  not  the  reformation,  biit  the 
subversion  of  the  government ;  that  when  he  saw  him- 
self deserted  by  his  army,  betrayed  by  his  ministers, 
abandoned  by  his  favourites,  and  even  his  own  children, 
aind  at  last  rudely  driven  from  his  own  palace  by  a  guard 
of  insolent  foreigners,^  he  had,  for  his  personal  safeQr, 
taken  refuge  in  France :  that  his  retreat  from  the  malice 
and  cruel  designs  of  the  usurper  had  been  construed 
into  an  abdication,  and  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
monarchy  destroyed  by  a  set  of  men  illegally  assembled, 
who,  in  fact,  had  no  power  to  alter  the  property  of  the 
meanest  subject.     He  expressed  his  hope  that  by  this 
time  the  nation  had  fairly  examined  the  account,  and, 
froni  the  losses  and  enormous  expense  of  the  three  last 
years,  were  convinced  that  the  remedy  was  worse  than 
the  disease;  that  the  beginning,  like  the  first  years  of 
Nero's  reign,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  found  the 
mildest  part  of  the  usurpation,  and  the  instruments  of 
the  new  establishment  live  to  suffer  severely  by  the  ty- 
ranny they  had  raised ;  that,  even  though  the  usurpa- 
tion should  continue  during  his  life,  an  indisputable  title 
would  survive  in  his  issue,  and  expose  the  kingdom  to 
all  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war.     He  not  only  solicited, 
but  commanded  his  good  subjects  to  join  him,  according 
to  their  duty,  and  the  oaths  they  had  taken.  He  forbade 
them  io  pay  taxes,  or  any  part  of  the  revenue,  to  the 
usurper.    He  promised  pardon,  and  even  rewards,  to  all 
those  who  should  return  to  their  duty,  and  to  procure  in 
his  first  parliament  an  act  of  indemnity,  with  an  excep- 
tion of  certain  persons  whom  he  now  enumerated.^    He 

f  Those  excepted  wese  the  duke  of  Onnond,  the  maxquu  of  Wiach^ter*  the 
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declared  tRat  all  soldiers  who  should  quit  the  service  of 
th^  usurper,  and  enlist  under  his  banners,  might  depend 
upon  receiving  their  pardon  and  arrears ;  and  that  the 
foreign  troops,  upon  laying  down  their  arms,  should  be 
paid  and  transported  to  their  respective  countries.     He 
solemnly  protested  that  he  would  protect  and  maintain 
the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  established,  in  all  her 
rights,  privileges,  and  possessions :  he  signified  his  re- 
solution to  use  his  influence  with  the  parliament  for  al- 
lowing liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects,  as  an 
indulgence  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  conducive  to  the  wealth  and  prosp^ity  of  tl^ 
nation.     He  said  his  principal  care  should  be,  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  late  distractions ;  to  restore  trade,  by 
observing  the  act  of  navigation,  which  l^ad  been  lately 
so  much  violated  in  favour  of  strangers ;  to  put  the  navy 
in  a  flourishing  condition ;  and  to  take  every  step  that 
might  contribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  monarchy,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people.     He  concluded  with  pro- 
fessions of  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will, ,  declaring, 
that  all  who  should  reject  his  offers  of,mercy,  and  ap- 
pear in  arms  againart  him,  would  be  answerable  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  all  the  blood  that  should  be  spih,  and 
all  the  miseries  in  which  these  kingdoms  might  be  in- 
volved by  their  desperate  and  unreasonable  opposition. 
§  XXIV.  While  this  declaration  operated  variously 
on  the  minds  of  the  people,  colonel  Parker,  with  some 
other  ofl&cers,  enlisted  men  privatdy  for  the  service  of 
James,  in  the  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  in  the 
bishopriek  6f  Durham :  at  the  same  time,  Fountaine  and 
Holeman  were  employed  in  raising  two  regiments^  of 

easis  oC  Suvdcrlatid,  Ba^ih;  Danby,  and  Nofeting^am*  the  lords  Newport,  DeiaaEMre, 
Wiltshire,  Colchester,  Combuiy,  Dunblaipi,  and  Churchill :  the  bishops  of  London 
and  St.  Asaph,  sir-ftobert  Howard,  sir  John  Worden,  sir  Samuel  Grlmstone,  nt 
Stephen  Fox,  Sir  George  Trehy,  sir  Basii  DizweU^  sir  Jaines  Oxenden,  Dr.  Johit 
Tillptson,  Dr.  Gilbert  Surnet ;  Francis  Kussel,  Richard  Levison ;  John  Trenchard, 
ChaffieB  £h]]icpi9bi»  citi^eas  qf  l^ndon ;  Edwards,  tepletcn,  and  Hunt,  fishenum ; 
and  all  others  who  had  offered  personal  indig^ties  to  him  at  Feveorsham ;  or  had 
been  concerned  mihe  bAxbaroas  muider  of  £hn  Aahton  Cross,  or  any  other»^i^ 
had  ^ufiered  death  for  their  loyalty  ;  and  all  spies,  or  such  as  had  betrayed  his 
eeuu^  d«nttg  his  Iste  absence  from  Bng^hind. 
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horse  at  London^  that  they  might  join  their  master  im* 
mediately  after  his  landing.     His  partisans  sent  captain 
Lloyd  with  an  express  to  lord  Melfort,  containing  a  de- 
tail of  these  partieuldrsy  with  an  assnrance  that  they  had 
brought  over  rear-admiral  Carter  to  the  interest  of  his 
majesty.     They  likewise  transmitted  a  list  of  the  ships 
that  composed  the  English  fleet,  and  exhorted  James  to 
nse  his  influence  with  the  French  king,  that  the  count 
de  Touirille  might  be  ordered  to  attack  them  before 
they  should  be  joined  by  the  Dutch  squadron.     It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  advice,  that  Lewis  comnianded 
Tourville  to  fall  upon  the  English  fleet,  even  without 
waiting  for  the  Toulon  squadron,  commanded  by  the 
marquis  d'Etrees.     By  this  time  James  had  repaired  to 
La  Hogue,  and  was  ready  to  embark  with  his  army, 
consisting  of  a  body  of  French  troops,  together  witi 
some  English  and  Scotch  refugees,  and  the  regiments 
which  had  been  transported  from  Ireland  by  virtue  of 
the  capitulation  of  Liinerick. 

§  XXV.  The  ministry  of  England  was  informed  of  ^ 
all  these  parti<!;ulars,  partly  by  some  agents  of  James, 
who  betrayed  his  cause,  and'  partly  by  admiral  Carter, 
who  gave  the  queen  to  understand  he  had  been  tampered 
with ;  and  was  instructed  to  amuse  the  Jacobites  with  a 
negotiation.  King  William  no  sooner  arrived  in  Hol- 
land, than  he  hastened  the  naval  preparations  of  the 
Dui:ch,  so  that  their  fleet  was  ready  for  sea  sooner  than 
was  expected ;  and  when  he  received  the  first  intimation 
of  the  projected  descent,  he  detached  general  Ptolemache 
with  three  of  the  English  regiments  from  Holland. 
These,  reinforced  with  other  troops  remaining  in  Eng- 
land, were  ordered  to  encamp  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portsmouth.  The  queen  issued  a  proclamation,  com- 
manding all  Papists  to  depart  from  London  and  West- 
minster :  the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament  were 
required  to  meet  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  that  she  might 
avail  herself  of  their  advice  in  such  a  perilous  conjunc- 
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ture.  Warrants  were  expedited  for  apprehending  divers 
disaffected  persoiis ;  and  they  withdrawing  themselves 
from  their  respective  places  of  abode,  a  proclamation 
was  published  for  disfcovering  and  bringing  them  to  jus- 
tice. The  earls  of  Scarsdale,  Litchfield,  and  Newburgh; 
the '  lords  XJriffin,  Forbes,  sir  John  Fen  wick,  sir  Theo- 
philus  Oglethorpe,  and  others,  fotmd  means  to  elude 
the  search.  The  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Marlborough 
were  sent  to  the  Tower :  Edward  Ridley,  Knevitt,  Hast- 
ings, and  Robert  Ferguson,  were  imprisoned  iA  New- 
gate. The  bishop  of  Rochester  was  confined  to  his  own 
house :  the  lords  Brundenel  and  Fanshaw  were  secured : 
the  earls  of  Dunmore,  Middleton,  and  sir  Andrew  For- 
rester, were  discovered  in  a  Quaker's  house,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison,  with  several  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. The  trainrbands  of  London  and  Westminster  were 
armed  by  the  queen^s  direction,  aiid  she  reviewed  them 
in  person :  admiral  Russel  was  ordered  to  put  to  sea 
with  all  possible  expedition;  and  Carter,  with  a  squa- 
dron vof  eighteen  sail,  continued  to  cruise  along  the 
French  coast,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

§  XX  VL  On  the  1 1th  day  of  May,  Russel  sailed  from 
Rye  to  St.  Helens,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  squa- 
drons undier  Delaval  and  Carter.  There  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  intimating  that  a 
report  having  been  spread  of  the  queen's  suspecting  the 
fidelity  of  the  sea-officers,  her  majesty  had  ordered  him 
to  declare  in  her  name,  that  she  reposed  the  most  entire 
confidence  in  their  attachment ;  and  believed  the  report 
was  raised  by  the  enemies  of  the  government.  The 
flag-officers  and  captains  forthwith  drew  up  a  very  loyal 
and  dutiful  address,  which  was  graciously  received  by  the 
queen,  and  published  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation. 
Russel,  being  reinforced  by  the  Dutch  squadrons^  com- 
manded by  AUemonde,  Callemberg,  and  Vandergoies, 
set  sail  for  the  coast  of  France  on  the  18th  day  of  May, 
with  a*  fleet  of  ninety-nine  ships  of  the  line,  besides  fri- 
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gates  and  fire-ships.     Next  d^y  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  he  discovered  the  enemy,  under  the  count 
de  Tourville,  and  threw  out  the  signal  for  the  line  of 
battle,  which  by  eight  o'clock  was  formed  in  good  order, 
the  Dutch  in  the  van,  the  blue  division  in  the  rear,  a^id 
the  red  in  the  centre.     The  French  fleet  did  not  exceed 
sixty-three  ships  of  the  line,  and,  as  they  were  to  wind- 
ward, Tourville  might  have  avoided  an  engagement: 
but  he  had  received  a  positive  order  to  fight,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  Dutch  and  English  squadrons  had  not 
joined.     Lewis,  indeed,  was  apprized  of  their  junction 
before  they  were  descried  by  his  admiral,  to  whom  he 
dispatched  a  countermanding  order  by  two  several  ves- 
sels :  but  one  of  them  was  taken  by  the  English,  and 
the  other  did  not  arrive  till  the  day  after  the  engage- 
ment.   . 

§  XXVII.  Tourville  therefore  ia  obedience  to  the 
first  mandate,  bore  down  alongside  of  Russel's  own  ship, 
which  he  engaged  at  a  very  small  distance.  He  fought 
with  great  ftiry  till  one  o'clock,  when  his  rigging  and 
sails  being  considerably  damaged,  his  ship,  the  Rising- 
Sun,  which  carried  one  hundred  and  four  cannon,  wis 
towed  out  of  the  line  in  great  disorder.  Nevertheless, 
the  engagement  continued  till  three,  when  the  fleets 
were  parted  by  a  thick  fog.  When  this  abated,  the 
enemy  were  descried  flying  to  the  northward ;  and  Rus- 
sel  made  the  signal  for  chasing.  Part  of  the  blue 
squadron  came  up  with  the  enemy  about  eight  in  the 
evening,  and  engaged  them  half  an  hour,,  during  which 
admiral  Carter  was  mortally  wounded.  Finding  him- 
self in  extremity,  he  exhorted  his^  captain  to  fight  as 
long  as  the  ship  could  swim ;  and  expired  with  great 
composure.  At  length  the  French  bore  away  for  Con- 
quet-rroad,  having  lost  four  ships  in  this  day's  action. 
Next  day,  about  eight  in  the  morning,  they  were  disr 
covered  crowding  away  to  the  westward,  and  the  com- 
bined fleets  chasied  with  all  the  sail  they  could  carry, 
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until  Russel's  fore-topmast  c&meby  the  boflord.   Though 
he  was  retarded  by  this  accideot,  the  fleet  still  eontinued 
the  pursuit,  and .  anchored  near  Cape  La  Hogue.     On 
the  22d  of  the  month,  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
part  of  the  French  fleet  was  perceived  near  the  Race  of 
Alderney,  some  at  anchor,  and  some  driving  to  the  east- 
ward  with  the  tide  of  flood.     Russel,  and  the  ships 
nearest  him,  immediately  slipped  their  cables,  and  chased. 
The  Rising-Sim,  having  lost  her  masts,  ran  ashore  near 
Cherbourg,  where  she  was  burned  by  sir  Ralph  Delaval, 
together  with  the  Admirable,  another  first-rate,  ^d  the 
Conquerant  of  eighty  guns.     Eighteen  other  ships  of 
their  fleet  ran  into  La  Hogue,  where  they  were  attacked 
by  sir  George  Rooke,  who  destroyed  them  and  a  great 
number  of  transports  laden  with  ammunition,  in  the 
midst  or  a  terrible  fire  from  the  enemy,  and  in  sight  of 
the  Irish  camp.  Sir  John  Ashby,  with  his  own  squadron 
and  some  Dutch  ships,  pursued  the  rest  of  the  French 
fleet,  which  escaped  through  the  Race  of  Alderney,  by 
such  a  dangerous  passage  as  the  English  could  not  at- 
tempt, widiout  exposing  their  ships  to  the  most  immi- 
nent hazard.     This  was  a  very  mortifying-  defeat  to  the 
French  king,  who  had  been  so  long  flattered  with  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  victories :  it  reduced  James  to 
the  lowest  ebb  of  despondence,  as  it  frustrated  the  whole 
scheme  of  his  embarkation,  and  overwhelmed  his  friends 
in  England  with  grief  and  despair.      Some  historians 
allege,  that  Russel  did  not  improve  his  victory  with  all 
advantages  that  might  have  been  obtained,  before  the 
enemy  recovered  of  their  consternation.     They  say  his 
afiection  to  the  service  was  in  a  good  measure  cooled  by 
the  disgrace  of  his  friend  the  earl  of  Marlborough :  that 
he  hated  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  by  whose  channel  he 
received  his  orders ;  and  that  he  adhered  to  the  letter, 
rather  than  to  the  spirit  of  his  instructions.     But  this  is 
a  malicious  imputation ;  and  a  very  ungrateful  return  for 
his  manifold  services  to  the  nation.     He  acted  in  this 
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whole  expedition  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  British 
admiral.  He  plyied  from  the  Nore  to  the  Downs  with 
a  very  i^canty  wind,  through  the  dangerous  sands,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  all  his  pilots ;  and  by  this  bold 
passage  effected  a  junction  of  the  different  squadrons, 
which  otherwise  the  French  would  have  attacked  singly, 
and  perhaps  defeated.  He  behaved  with  great  gallantly 
during  the  engagement;  and  destroyed  about  fifteen  of 
the  enemy's  capital  ships :  in  a  word,  he  obtained  such 
a  decisive  victory,  that,  during  the  remaining  part  of  the 
war,  the  French  would  not  hazard  another  battle  by  sea 
with  the  English. 

§  XXVin.  Russel  having  ordered  sir  John  Ashby, 
and  the  Dutch  admiral  Callemberg,  to  steer  towards 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  endeavour  to  destroy  the  re- 
mainder of  the  French  fleet,  sailed  back  to  St.  Helen  s, 
that  the  damaged  ships  might  be  refitted,  and  the  fleet 
furnished  with  fresh  supplies  of  provision  and  ammuni- 
tion; but  his  principal  motive  was,  to  take  on  board  a 
number  of  troops  provided  for  a  descent  upon  France, 
which  had  been  projected  by  England  and  Holland,  with  ' 
a  view  to  alarm  and  distract  the  enemy  in  their  own 
dominions.  The  queen  was  so  pleased  with  the  victory, 
that  she  ordered  30,000/.  to  be  distributed  among  the 
sailors.  She  caused  medals  to  be  struck  in  honour  of 
tiie  action ;  and  the  bodies  of  admiral  Carter  and  captain 
Hastings^  who  had  been  killed  in  the  battle,  to  be  inter- 
red with  great  funeral  pomp.  In  the  latter  end  of  July, 
seven  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Lein- 
ster,  embarked  on  board  transports,  to  be  landed  at  St. 
Maloes,  Brest,  or  Rochefort.;  and  the  nation  conceived 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  this  expedition.  A  council 
of  war,  consisting  of  land  and  sea-officers,  being  held  on 
boai'd  the  Breda,  to  deliberate  upon, the  scheme  of  the 
ministry,  the  members  unanimously  agreed,  that  the 
season  was  too  £ar  ,advanced  to  put  it  in  e^^ecution. 
Nevertheless,   the  admiral  having'  detached  sir  John 
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,  Ashby  with  a  squadron,  to  intercept  the  remains  of  the 
French  fleet,  in  their  passc^e  from  St.  Maloes  to  Brest, 
set  sail  for  La  Hogue  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and 
transports :  but,  in  a  few  days,  the  wind  shifting,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  St.  Helen's. 

^  XXIX.  The  queen  immediately  dispatched  the 
marquis  of  Caermarthen,  the  earls  of  Devonshire,  Dor- 
set, Nottingham,  and  Rochester,  together  with  the  lords 
Sydney  and  Comwallis,  to  consult  with  the  admiral, 
who  demonstrated  the  impracticability  of  making  an 
effectual  descent  upon  the  coast  of  France,  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  design  was  therefore  laid  aside ; 
and  the  forces  were  transported  to  Flanders.  The  higher 
the  hopes  of  the  nation  had  been  raised  by  this  arma- 
ment, the  deeper  they  felt  the  disappointment.  A  loud 
clamour  was  raised  against  the  ministry,  as  the  authors 
of  this  miscarriage.  The  people  complained  that  they 
were  plundered  and  abused :  .that  imme^se  sums  were 
extorted  from  them  by  the  most  grievous  impositions : 
that,  by  the  infamous  expedient  of  borrowing  upon  esta- 
blished funds,  their  taxes  were  perpetuated  :  that  their 
burdens  would  daily  increase  :  that  their  treasure  was 
either  squandered  away  in  chimerical  projects,  or  ex- 
pended in  foreign  connexions,  of  which  England  was 
naturally  independent.  They  were  the  more  excusable 
for  exclaiming  in  this  manner,  as  their  trade  had  suffered 
grievously  by  the  French  privateers,  which  swarmed  in 
the  C)iannel.  In  vain  the  merchants  had  recourse  to 
the  admiralty,  which  could  not  spare  particular  convoys, 
while  large  fleets  were  required  for  the  defence  of  the 
nation.  The  French  king,  having  nothing  farther  to 
apprehend  from  the  English  armament,  withdrew  his 
troops  from  the  coast  of  Normandy ;  and  James  returned 
in  despair 'to  St.  Germaihs,  where  his  queen  had  been, 
in  his  absence,  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  was  bom 
in  the  presence  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  the  keeper 
of  the  seals,  and  other  persons  of  distinction. 
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§  XXX.  Lewis  had  taken  the  field  in  the  latter  end 
of  May.     On  the  ,20th  day  of  that  month  he  arrived  at 
his  camp  in  Flanders,  with  all  the  effeminate  pomp  of  an 
Asiatic  emperor,  attended  by  his  women  and  parasites, 
his  band  of  music,  his  dancers,  his  opera,  and,  in  a  word, 
by  all  the  ministers  of  luxury  and  sensual  pleasure. 
Having  reviewed  his  army,  which  amounted  to  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  he  undertook 
the  siege  of  Namur,  which  he  invested  on  both  sides  of 
the  Sambre,  with  about  one  half  of  his  army,  while  the 
other  covered  the  siege,  under  the  command  of  Luxem- 
bourg.    Namur  is  situated  on  the  conflux  of  the  Meuse 
and  the  Sambre.     The  citadel  was  deemed  one  of  the 
strongest  forts  in  Flanders,  strengthened  with  a  new 
work  contrived  by  the  famous  engineer  Coehorn,  who 
now  defended  it  in  person.     The  prince  de  Barbason 
commanded  the  garrison,  consisting  of  nine  thousand 
men.     The  place  was  well  supplied ;   and  the  governor 
knew  that  king  William  would  make  strong  efforts  for 
its  relief:  so  that  the  besieged  were  animated  with  many 
concurring  considerations.     Notwithstanding  these  ad- 
vantages, the  assailants  carried  ojx  their  attacks  with  such 
vigour,  that  in  seven  days  after  the  trenches  were  opened 
the  town  capitulated,  and  the  garrison  retired  into  the 
citadel.     King  William,  being  joined  by  the  troops  of 
Brandenburgh  and  Liege,  advanced  to  the  Mehaigne,  at 
the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand  effective  men,  and 
encamped  within  cannon-shot  of  Luxembourg's  anny, 
which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.     That  general, 
however,  had  taken  such  precautions,  that  the  king  of 
E^land  could  not  interrupt  the  siege,  nor  attack  the 
French  lines  without  great  disadvantage.    The  besiegers, 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  their  monarch,  and  as- 
sisted by  the  superior  abilities  of  Vauben,  their  engineer, 
repeated  their  attacks  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the 
fort  of  Coehorn  was  surrendered,  after  a  very  obstinate 
defence,  in  which  he  himself  had  been  dangerously 
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wounded.  The  citadel  beii^  thus  left  exposed  to  the 
approaches  of  the  enemy,  could  not  long  withstand  tiie 
violence  of  their  operations.  The  two  covered  ways 
were  taken  by  assault :  on  the  20th  of  May  the  governor 
capitulated,  to  the  unspeakable  mortification  of  king 
William,  who  saw  himself  obliged  to  lie  inactive  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  be  an  eye-witness  of  the 
loss  of  the  most  important  fortress  in  the  Netherlands. 
Uwi,,  havtag  taken  pp«e,,ion  of  Ae  place,. pe«n.«i  h 
triumph  to  Versailles,  where  he  was  flattered  with  all  the 
arts  of  adulation ;  while  William's  reputation  suffered  a 
little  from  his  miscarriage^  and  the  prince  of  Barbason 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  treacheiy  or  misconduct.   • 

§XXXI.  Luxembourg  having  placed  a  strong  garri- 
son in  Namur,  detached  Boufflers  with  a  body  of  troops 
to  La  Bassiere,  and  with  the  rest  of  his  army  encamped 
at  Soignies.  The  king  of  England  sent  off  detachments 
towards  Liege  and  Ghent;  and  on  the  6th  day  of  July 
posted  himself  at  Genap,  resolved  to  seize  the  first  op- 
portunity of  retrieving  his  honour,  by  attacking  the 
enemy^  Having  received  intelligence  that  the  French 
general  was  in^  motion,  and  intended  to  take  post  between 
Steenkirk  and  Enghien,  he  passed  the  river  Senne,  in 
order  to  anticipate  his  purpose :  but,  in  spite  of  all  his 
diligence,  Luxembourg  gained  his  {>pint ;  and  William 
encamped  at  L^nbeck,  within  six  miles  of  the  French 
army.  Here  he  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  attack 
the  enemy;  and  every  disposition  was  made  for  that 
purpose.  The  heavy  baggage  he  ordered  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Senne ;  and  one  Millevoix,  a 
detected  spy,  was  compelled,  by  menaces,  to  mislead 
Luxembourg  with  false  intelligence,  importing  that  he 
need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  motions  of  the  allies,  who 
intended  the  next  day  to  make  a  general  forage.  On  the 
24th  day  of  July,  the  army  began  to  move  from  the  left, 
in  two  columns,  as  the  ground  would  not  admit  of  their 
marching  in  an  extended  front.     The  prince  af  Wirtem- 
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berg  began  the  attack  on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
head  of  ten  battalions  of  Ei^lish^  Danish,  and  Dutch 
infantry  :  he  Was  supported  by  a  considerable  body  of 
British  horse  smd  foot,  commanded  by  lieutenant-rgeneral 
Mackay.  Though  the  ground  was  intersected  by 
hedges,  ditches,  and  narrow  defiles,  the  prince  marched 
with  such  diligence,  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  begin 
the  battle  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  charged 
the  French  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  were  driven 
from  their  posts,  and  their  whole  camp  became  a  scene 
of  tumult  and  confusion.  Luxembourg,  trusting  to  the 
intelligence  he  had  received,  allowed  himself  to  be  sur- 
prised ;  and  it  required  the  full  exertion  of  his  superior 
tal^its,  to  remedy  the  consequences  of  his  neglect.  He 
forthwith  forgot  a  severe  indisposition  under  which  he 
then  laboured ;  he  rallied  his  broken  battalions ;  he  drew 
up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  led  them  to  the 
charge  in  person.  The  duke  de  Chartres,  who  was  then 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  the  dukes  of  Bourbon 
and  Vendome,  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  a  great  number 
of  volunteers  of  the  first  quality,  put  themselves  at  the 
hea4  of  the  household  troops,  and  fell  with  great  fury 
upon  the  English,  who  were  very  ill  supported  by  count 
Solmes,  the  officer  who  commanded  Ae  centre  of  the 
allies.  The  prince>  of  Wirtemberg  had  taken  one  of 
the  enemies'  batteries,  and  actually  penetrated  into  their 
lines ;  but  finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  over- 
powered by  numbers,  he  sent  an  aide-de-camp  twice,  to 
demand  succours  firom  Solmes,  who  derided  his  distress, 
saying  '^  Let  us  see  what  sport  'these  English  bull-dogs 
will  make."  At  length,  when  the  kitig  sent  aa  express 
order,  commanding  him  to  sustain  the  left  wing,  he  m^e 
a  motion  with  his  horse,  which  could  not  act  while  his 
infantry  kept  their  ground ;  and  the  British  troops,  with 
a  few  Dutch  and  Danes,  bore  the  whole  bnmt  of  the 
ei]^^^ment.  They  fought  with  surprising  courage  and 
perse^eraiifce  against  dreadful  odds ;  and  the  event  of  - 
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the  bat^  continued  doubt&l,  until  Boufflers  joined  the 
French  9Ttaj  with  a  great  body  of  dragoons.  The  allies 
could  not  sustain  the  additional  weight  of  this  reinforce- 
ment, before  which  they  gave  way,  though  the  retreat 
was  made  in  tolerable  order;  and  the  enemy  did  not 
think  proper  to  prosecute  the  advantage  they  had  gained. 
In  this  action  the  confederates  lost  the  earl  of  Angus, 
general  Mackay,  sir  John  Lanier,  sir  Robert  Douglas, 
and  many  other  gallant  officers,  together  with  about 
three  thousand  men  left  dead  on  the  spot,  the  same 
number  wounded  or  taken,  a  great  many  colours  and 
standards,  and  several  pieces  of  cannon. 

§  XXXII.  The  French,  however,  reaped  no  solid 
advantage  from  this  victory,  which  cost  them  about  three 
thousand  men,  including  the  prince  of  Turenne,  the 
marquis  de  Bellefond,  Tilladet,  and  Fernacon,  with 
many  officers  of  distinction :  as  for  Millevoix  the-  spy, 
he  was  hanged  on  a  tree,  on  the  right  wing  of  the  allied 
army.  King  William  retired  unmolested  to  his  own 
camp ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  overthrows,  conti- 
nued a  respectable  enemy,  by  dint  of  invincible  fortitude, 
and  a  genius  fruitful  in  resources.  That  he  was  formid- 
able to  the  French  nation,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  ill 
success,  appears  from  divers  undeniable  testimonies^ 
and  from  none  more  than  from  the  extravagance  of  joy 
expressed  by  the  people  of  France,  on  occasion  of  this 
unimportant  victory.  When  the  princes  who  served  in 
the  battle  returned  to  Paris,  the  roads  through  which 
they  passed  were  almost  blocked  up  with  multitudes ; 
and  the  whole  air  resounded  with  acclamation.  All  the 
ornaments  of  the  fashion  peculiar  to  both  sexes  adopted 
the  name  of  Steenkirk ;  every  individual  who  had  been 
personally  engaged  in  the  action  was  revered  as  ^  being 
of  a  superior  species,  and  the  transports  of  the  women 
rose  almost  to  a  degree  of  frenzy. 

^  XXXIII .  The  French  ministry  did  not  entirely  de- 
pend upon  the  fortune  of  the  wfetr  for  the  ejcecution  of  their 
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revenge  against  king  William.  They  likewise  employed 
assassins  to  deprive  him  of  life,  in  the  most  treaqherons 
manner.  When  Louvois  died,  his  son,  the  marquis  de 
Barbesieux,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  office  of  secretary, 
found  among  his  papers,  the  draft  of  a  scheme  for  this 
purpose,  and  immediately  revived  the  design,  by  means 
of  the  chevalier  de  Grandval,  a  captain  of  dragoons 
in  the  service.  He  and  colonel  Parker  engaged  one 
Dumont,  who  undertook  to  assassinate  king  William. 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  Paparel,  paymaster  to  the 
French  army,  were  privy  to  the  scheme,  which  they 
encouraged :  the  conspirators  are  said  to  have  obtained 
an  audience  of  kmg  James,  who  approved  of  their  un- 
dertaking, and  assured  them  of  his  protection ;  but  that 
unfortunate  monarch  was  unjustly  charged  with  the 
guilt  of  countenancing  the  intended  murder,  as  they 
communicated  nothing  to  him  but  an  attempt  to  seize 
the  pearson  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Dumont  actually 
enlisted  in  the  confederate  army,  that  he  might  have  the 
better  opportunity  to  shoot  the  king  of  England,  when 
he  should  ride  out  to  visit  the  lines,  while  Grandval  and 
Parker  repaired  to  the  French  camp,  with  orders  to 
Luxembourg,  to  furnish  them  with  a  party  of  horse  for 
the  rescue  of  Dumont,  after  the  blow  should  be  struck. 
Whether  this  man's  heart  failed  him,  or  he  could  not 
find  the  opportunity  he  desired,  a,fter  having  resided 
some  weeks  in  the  camp  of  the  allies,  he  retired  to  Han- 
pver ;  but  still  corresponded  with  Grandval  and  Barbe- 
sieux.  This  last  admitted  one  Leefdale,  a  Dutch  barpn, 
into  the  secret,  arid  likewise  imparted  it  to  monsieur 
Ghanlais,  quarter-master-general  of  the  French  army, 
who.  animated  Grandval  and  Leefdale  with  the  promise  of 
a  considerable  reward,  and  promised  to  co-operate  with 
Parker  for  bringing  off  Dumont,  for  this  assassin  «till 
persisted  in  his  undertaking.  Leefdale  had  beexi  sent 
from  Holland,  on  purpbse  to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  this 
conspiriicy,  in  consequence  of  advice  given  by  the  British 
envoy  at  Hanover,  wherie  Dumbnt  had  dropped  s<aiie 
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hints  that  alarmed  his  suspicion.  The  Dutchman  not 
only  insinuated  himsdf  into  the  confidence  ^  the  con- 
spirators/but  likewise  inveigled  Grandval  to  Eyndhct^en, 
where  he  was  apprehended.  Understanding  that  Du- 
mcvLt  had  already  discovered  the  design  to  the  duke  <^ 
Zell,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  betrayed  by  Leefdate, 
ke  freely  confessed  all  the  particulars,  without  enduring 
the  torture ;  and,  being  found  guilty  by  a  court-martial, 
was  executed  as  a  traitor. 

§  XXXIV.  About  this  period  the  duke  of  Leinster 
arrived  at  Ostend,  with  the  troops  which  had  been  em- 
b^k^d  at  St  Helen's.     He  was   furnished  with  <^annon 
sent  down  the  Meuse  from  Maestricht ;  and  reinfwced 
by  a  large  dd:achment  from  the  king's  camp  at  Gvamont, 
under  the  command  of  general  Ptolemache.     He  took 
possession  of  Furnes,  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Portltod 
and  M.  d'Auverquerque,  and  a  disposition  was  made  for 
investii^  Dunkirk :  but,  on  farther  deliberation,  the  en- 
terprise was  thought  very  dangerous,  and  therefore  laid 
aside.  Fumes  and  Dixmuyde,  lately  reduced  by  brigadier 
Ramsay,  were  strengthened  with  new  works,  and  secured 
by  strong  garrisons.  The  cannon  were  sent  back,  and  the 
troops  returning  to  Ostend,  re-embarked  for  England 
This  fruitless  expedition,  added  to  the  inglorio^  issue 
of  the  campaign,  increased  the  ill  humour  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation.     They  taxed  William  with  having  lain  in- 
active at  Gramont  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  while  Luxembourg  was  posted  at  Courtray  with 
half  that  number.  They  said,  if  he  had  found  the  French 
lines  too  strong  to  be  forced,  he  might  have  passed  the 
Scheldt  higher  up,  and  notorilylaidtheenOTiy's^B^€>sts 
under  contribution,  but  even  marehed  into  the  bo'Wek 
of  France ;  and  they  complained  that  Fumes  and  Dix- 
muyde were  not  worth  the  sums  expended  in  maintain- 
ing their  garrisons.     On  the  26th  day  of  September, 
king  William  left  the  aimy  undi^r  the  command  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  and  repaired  to  his  house  at  Lop :  in 
tw4  days  after  his  departure,  the  camp  of  Gwamofit  was 
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broke  up ;  the  infantry  marched  to  Marfenkerke,  and  the 
horse  to  Caure.  On  the  1 6th  day  of  October,  the  king 
receiving  intelligence  that  Boufflers  had  invested  Char- 
leroy,  and  Luxembourg  taken  post  in  the  neighbour-'^ 
hood  of  Conde,  ordered  the  troops  to  be  immediately 
reassembled  between  the  village  of  Ixells  and  Halle, 
with  design  to  rsdsethe  siege,  and^repaired  to  Brussels, 
where  he  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which  the  proper 
measures  were  concerted.  He  then  returned  to  Hol- 
land, leaving  the  command  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
who  forthwith  began  his^  march  for  Charleroy.  At  his 
approach  Boufflers  abandoned  the  siege,  and  moved  to- 
WBj?d&  Philipville.  The  elector  having  reinforced  the 
place  and  thi?own  supplies  into  Aeth,  distributed  his 
fofces  into  winter-quarters.  Th^i  Luxembourg,  who 
had  cantoned  his  army  between  Conde,  Leuzet,  and 
Toumay,  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  Boufflers  to  com- 
mand in  his  absence. 

§  XXXV.  The  allies  had  been  unsuccessful  in  Flan- 
ders, and  they  were  not  fortunate  in  Germany.  The 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  undertook  the  siege  of  Ebe- 
remburgh^  which,  however,  be  was  obliged  to  abandon. 
The  duke  de  Lorges,  who  commanded  the  French 
ibrees  on  the  Rhine,  surprised,  defeated,  and  took  Xh^ 
duke  of  Wirtemberg,  wh  o  had  posted  himself  with  four 
thousand  horse  near  Eidelsbeim,  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  enany.  Count  Tallard  having  invested  Rhine- 
field,  the  landgrave  marched  to  its  relief  with  such  ex- 
peditioU)  that  the  French  were  obliged  to  desist^  and  re-^ 
treat  with  considerable  damage.  The  elector  of  Saxony 
had  engaged  to  bring  an  army  into  the  field:  but  he 
complained  that  the  emperor  left  the  burden  of  tl^ 
war  with  France  upon  the  princes,  and  converted  his 
ektef  power  and  attention  to  the  campaign  in  Hiingaj^. 
A  jealousy  ^^  misunderstanding  ensued :  Schoeniag 
the  Saxon  general^  ia  his  wmy  to  the  hot-baths  at  Dab*^ 
litz  in  Bohemiay  was-  seized  by  die  empescur  s  order,  on 
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suspicion  of  havings  maintained  a'private  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  and  very  warm  expostulations  on  this 
subject  passed  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Dres- 
den* Schoening  was  detained  two  years  in ,  custody, 
and  at  length  released,  on  condition  that  he  should 
never  be  employed  again  in  the  empire.  The  war  in 
Hungary  produced  no  event  of  importance.  The  mi- 
nistry of  the  Ottoman  Porte  was  distracted  by  factions, 
and  the  seraglio  threatened  with  tumults.  The  people 
were  tired  ofmaintaining  an  unsuccessful  war;  the  vizier 
was  deposed  j  and  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  the  gar- 
rison of  Great  Waradin,  which  had  been  blocked  up  by 
the  Imperialists  during  the  whole  winter,  surrendered  on 
capitulation.  Lord  Paget,  the  English  ambassador  at 
Vienna,  wais  sent  to  Constantinople,  with  powers  to  me- 
diate a  peace :  but  the  terms  offered  by  the  emperor  were 
rejected  at  the  Porte :  the  Turkish  am^  lay  upon  the 
defensive,  and  the  season  was  spent  in  a  fruitless  ne- 
gotiation. 

§  XXXVI.  The  prospect  of  affairs  in  Piedmont  was 
favourable  for  the  allies:  but  the  court  of  France  had 
brought  the  pope  to  an  accommodation,  and  began  to 
tamper  with  the  duke  of  Savoy.  M.  Chanlais  was  sent 
to  Turin,  with  advantageous  proposals,  which,  however, 
the  duke  would  not  accept,  because  he  thought  himself 
entitled  to  better  terms,  considering  that  the  allied  army 
in  Piedmont  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  effective  men, 
while  Catinat's  forces  were  not  sufficient  to  defend  his 
conquests  in  that  country.  In  the  month  of  July  the 
duke  marched  into  Dauphin^,  where  he  plundered  a 
number  of  villages,  and  reduced  the  fortress  of  Guilles- 
tre ;  then  passing  the  river  Darance,  he  invested  Am- 
bnm,  which,  after  a  siege  of  nine  days,  surrendered  on 
capitulation :  he  afterward  laid  all  the  neighbouring 
towns  under  contribution.  ^  Here  duke  Schomberg,  who 
commanded  the  auxiliaries  in  the  English  pay,  publish- 
ed a  declaration^  in  the  name  of  king  William,  inviting 
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the  people  to.join  his  standard,  assuring  them  that  his 
master  had  no  other  design  in  ordering  his  troops  to  in- 
vade France,  but  that  of  restoring  the  noblesse  tp  their- 
ancient  ^lendour,  tileir  parliaments  to  their  former  au- 
thority, and  the  people  to  their  just  privileges.  He  even 
offered  his  protection  to,  the  clergy,  and  promised  to  use 
his  endeavours  for  reviving  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which 
had  been  guaranteed  by  the  kings  of  England.  These 
offers,  however,  produced  little .  effect :  and  the  Ger- 
mans ravs^d  the  whole  country,  in  revenge  for  the 
cruelties  which  the  French  had  committed  in  the  pala- 
tinate. The  allied  army  advanced  from  Ambrun  to 
Gaip,  on  the  frontiers  of  Provence,  and  this  place  sub- 
mitted without  opposition.  The  inhabitants  of  Greno- 
ble, the  capital  of  Dauphine,  and  even  of  Lyons,  were 
overwhelmed  with  consternation  ;•  and  a  fairer  opportu- 
nity of  humbling  France  could  never  occur,  as  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  had  been  left  almost  quite  defence- 
leas:  but  this  was  fatally  neglected,  either  from  the 
spirit  of  dissension  which  began  to  prevail  in  the  allied 
army,  or  from  the  indisposition  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
who  was  seized  with  the  small-pox  in  the  midst  of  this 
expedition;  or,  lastly,  from  his  want  of  sincerity,  which 
was  shrewdly  suspected.  He  is  said  to  have  maintained 
a  constant  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Versailles, 
in  complaisance  to  which  he  retarded  the  operations  of 
the  confederates.  Certain  it  is,  he  evacuated  all  his 
conquests,  and  about  the  middle  of  September  quitted 
the  French  territories,  after  having  pillaged  and  laid 
waste  the  country  through  which  he  had  penetrated."* 
In  Catalonia  the  French  attempted  nothing  of  import- 
ance during  this  campaign,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
wholly  inactive  in  that  province, 

§  XXXVn.  The  Protestant  interest  in  Germany  ac- 

^  At  this  period  queen  Maiy*  underataading  that  the  Protestaiit  Vaudois  vrer^ 
destitute  of  ministexs  to  preach  or  teach  the  gospel,  established  a  fund  ffom  her' 
own  privy-purse,  to  maintain  ten  pieacherSf  and  as  many  schoolmasters,  in  the 
TaTIeyA  of  Piedmont. 
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quired  an  accession  of  strength,  by  the  creation  of  a 
ninth  ekctorate  in  favour  of  Ernest  Augustus,  dukexjf 
Hanover.     He  had,  by  this  time,  renounced  all  his  con- 
nexions with  France,  and  engaged  to  ^nter  heartily  into 
the  interest,  of  the  allies,  in  consideration  of  his  obtain- 
ing the  electoral  dignity.     King  William  exerted  him* 
self  so  vigorously  in  his  behalf  at  the  court-of  Vienna, 
that  the  emperor  agreed  to  the  proposal,  in  cajse  the 
consent  of  tlxe  other  electors  could  be  procured.     This 
assent,  however,  was  extorted  by  the  importunities  of 
the  king  of  England,  whom  he  durst  not  disoblige. 
Leopold  was  blindly  bigoted  to  the  religion  of  Rome, 
and  consequently  averse  to  a  new  creation,  that  would 
weaken  the  Catholic  interest  in  the  electoral  college. 
He  therefore  employed  his  emissaries  to  thwart  the 
dukp  s  measures.     Some  Protestant  princes  opposed  him 
from  motives  of  jealousy,  and  the  French  king  used  all 
his  artifice  and  influence,  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  tiie 
house  of  Hanover.     When  the  duke  had  surmounted 
all  this  opposition,  so  far  as  to  gain  over  a  majority  of 
the  electors,  new  objections  were  started.     The  emperor 
sugg^ed  that   apother   popish   electorate  should   be 
created,^  to  baMnbe  the  advantage  which  the  Lutheraiis 
^ould  reap  from  .^iti  of  Hanover  j  and  he  proposed 
that  Austria  should)  be  raised  to  the  ^ame  dignity :  but 
violent  opposition,  was  made  to  this  jexpedient,  which 
would  have  vested  the  emperor  with  a  double  vote  in 
"the  eleiltoral  college.     At  length,  after  a  tedious  nego- 
tiation, the  duke  of  Hanover,  on  the  19th  day  of  De- 
cember, was  honoured  with  the  investiture,  as  elector  of 
Brunswick;  created  great-marshal  of  the  empire^  and 
did  homage  to  the  emperor :  nevertheless,  he  was  not  y^t 
admitted  into  the  college,  because  he  had  not  been  able 
to  procure  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  electors.* 

■^  In  the  beginning  of  September  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  London 
and  msny  other  parts  of  Eiigland,  as  well  9M  in  France,  Germany,  and  tlie  NetEet^ 
lands.  Violent  agitations  of  the  same  kind  had  happened  about  two  months  hefot^ 
iaSicilv  and  Malta ;  and  the  ixnm.  of  Povt^Royal  in  Jamaica  was  almost  totally' 
ruined  oy  an  earthquake ;  the  place  waa  so  saddenly  OTerflowed»  tiiat  abottt  &teto 
hundred  persons  perished. 
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CHAP.   IV. 

^  L  j^alse  informatioo  against  the  earl  of  Matlborough,  the  bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  others — §  Ilr  Sources  of  natioaal  disee&t^nt — 
§  ItL  Dissension  between  the  quqen  and  the  princesii  Andis  of 
Denmark— §  IV.  The  house  of  lords  vindicate  their  prtvilegeB  ia 
behalf  of  their  imprisoned  members — §  V.  The  common^  present 
addresses  to  the  king  and  queen — ^  VI,  They  acquit  admiral 
Russel,  and  resolve  to  advise  his  majesty— §  VIL  They^omply 
with  all  the  demands  of  the  ministry--^  VIIL  The  lords  prefttot 
an  address  of  advice  to  the  king — §  IX.  Dispute  b^tweett  the 
lords  and  commons  concerning  admiral  Russel — ^  X.  The  com- 
mons address  the  king.    They  establish  the  land-tax  and  other 
impositions — ^^  XL  Gurnet's  pastoral  letter  burned  by  the  hang- 
man— ^  XH.  Proceedings*  of  the  tei^^er  hou^  agamst  the  practice 
of  kidaapping  mea  fdr  the  ^ervic^ — §  XII!.  Thfe^  t^o  hiiu^s  ad^ 
dress  the  king  on  the  grievance  of  Ireland^^V  XiV.  An  aQto^tit 
of  the  place  bill,  ai^d  that  for  triennial  pelrliaments— §  XV«  The 
commons  petition  his  majesty  that  he  would  dissolve  the  East 
India  company — ^§  ^"tl.  Trial  of  lofrflklohun  for  murder.    Alte- 
rations in  the  miiiistty— §  XVff.  fhift  king  rdpaiis  to  the  conti- 
nent^ and  assembles  the  conftdtet^tft  ef oiy  inf  Flaridi3t¥^^XTI:nf/ 
The  French  reduce  Hily— §  XIX.  Luxerabtmrg  resolve  to  attack 
the  allies— §  XX.  Who  are  defeated  at  Landfen— §  XXI.  Char- 
lerby  is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  enemy — §~XXII.;  Campaign  on 
tM  Rhhie.     Th^  dtike  of  SaVoy  is  defealiiid  by  Cafinat  in  the 
plaki  Of  Mar8a^ta^§  XXIIt.  Ti^i^aai6ns  in  fiiingafy  dnd  Ca!- 
talonta— §  XXIV.  Navalf  af^rs— ;  XXV^  A  fieelf  of  nlercbaidf 
ships,  under  convoy  of  sir  Geotge  Rooke,  attacked,  and  partly 
destroyed,  by  the  French  squadrons— §  XXVI.  Wheeler's  ex- 
piedition  io  the  West  Indies — §  XxVlt.  Benbow  bombards  St. 
.  Mftloesr— VXXVIH.  Th^F'rench  king  hatf  recodrse  to  th6  me- 
.  diation  of  Denmark^  XXIX.  Severity  dfliie  goy^rniheht  i^^ 
the  Jacobites— §  XXX.  Complaisance  of  the  Scottish' p^rliiEttiieti^ 
— §  XXXI.  The  king  returns  to  England,,  makes  some  changed 
im  the  ministry,  and  opens  the  session  of  parliament-7§  XXXH ; 
fityth  hd^s^s  inquire  into' the  |bts6arnages  by  sea— ^  XXXIII.  The 
eottiDddns  grant  a  vksf  sum  fot  the  serVi6ete  of  th^  i^hVuitlg  ^ear~^ 
\  XXXIV.  The  kiiig  rejeots^th^  bUl  amidst  fi^e^^  iM  impartial^ 
proceedings  in  parliament;  and  the  bwdr  hdnse  remonstrant  otf 
this  subject— ^  XXXV.  Establishment  of  the  ba^k  of  England— 
§  XXXVI.  The  East  India  company'  obtain  a  new  charter — 
*   -^^X^^^tMi^iVg^nenariaruMilIzat^^^ 
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Sir  Francis  Wheeler  perishes  in  a  storm — §  XXXIX.  The  English 
attempt  to  make  a  descent  in  Carmaret-bay,  but  are  repulsed 
with  loss — §  XL.  They  bombard  Dieppe,  Havre -de- Grace,  Dun- 
kirk, and  Calais— -§  XLI.  Admiral  .Russel  sails  for  the  Mediter" 
ranean^  relieves  Barcelona,  and  winters  at  Cadiz — §  XLIL  Cam- 
paign in  Flanders— §  XLIIL  The  allies  reduce  Huy — §  XLIV. 

•  The  prince  of  Baden  passes  the  Rhine,  but  is  obliged  to  repass 
that  rive^.  Operations  in  Hungary — §  XLV.  Progress '  of  the 
French  in  Catalonia.  State  of  the  war  in  Piedmont — §  XLVI. 
The  king  returns  to  England.     The  parliament  meets.     The  bill 

'  for  triennial  parliaments  receives  the  royal  assent — §  XLVII. 
Death  of  archbishop  Tillotson  and  of  queen  Mary — §  XLVIII. 

'    Reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the  princess  of  Denmark.  - 

§  I.  While  king  William  seemed  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  England  was  distracted 
by  domestic  dissensio;i,  and  overspread  with  vice,  cor- 
ruption, and  profaneness.  Over  and  above  the  Jacobites, 
there  was  a  set  of  malecontents,  whose  number  daily 
increased.  They  not  only  murmured  at  the  grievances 
of  the  nation,  but  composed  and  published  elaborate 
dissertations  upon  the  same  subject.  These  made  such 
impressions  upon  the  people,  already  irritated  by  heavy 
burdens,  distressed  in  their  trade,  and  disappointed  in 
their  sanguine  expectations,  that  the  queen  thought  it 
necessary  to  check  the  progresi?  of  those  writers,  by  is- 
suing out  a  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  to  such  as 
would  discover  seditious  libellers.  The  earl  of  Marl- 
borough had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the  in- 
formation of  one  Robert  Young,  a  prisoner  in  Newgate, 
who  had  forged  that  nobleman's  hand- writing,  and  con- 
trived .  the  scheme  of  an  association  in  favour  of  king 
James,  to  which  he  affixed  the  names  of  the  earls  of 
Marlborough  and  Salisbury,  Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
the  lord  Combury,  and  sir  Basil  Firebrace.  One  of 
his  emissaries  had  found  means  to  conceal  this  paper  in 
a  certain  part  of  the  bishop's  house  at  ^romley  in  Kent, 
where  it  was  found  by  the  king's  messengers,  who  se- 
cured the  prelate  in  consequence  of  Young's  information. 
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But  be  vihdicatejd  Himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
cou&cil ;  and  the  forgery  of  the  informer  was  detected  by 
the  confession  of  his  accomplice.  The  bishop  obtained 
his  release  immediately,  and  the  earl  of  Marlborough 
was  admitted  to  bail  in  the  court  of  king's  bench. 

§  II.  So  many  persons  of  character  and  distinction 
had  been  imprisoned  during  this  reign,  upon  the  slightest 
suspicion,  that  the  discontented  part  of  the  nation  had 
some  reason  to  insinuate,  they  had  only  exchanged  one 
t3rraht  for  another.  They  affirmed,  tjiat  the  /rfliefl?^  cor- 
pus  act  was  either  insufficient  to  protect  the  subject 
from  false  imprisonment,  or  had  been  shamefully  mis- 
used. They  expatiated  upon  the  loss  of  ships,  which 
had  lately  fallen  a  prey  to  the  enemy ;  the  consumption 
of  seamen ;  the  neglect  of  the  fisheries ;  the  interruption 
of  commerce,  in  which  the  nation  was  supplanted  by  her 
allies^  as  well  as  invaded  by  her  enemies ;  the  low  ebb 
of  the  kingdom's  treasure,  exhausted  in  hiring  foreign 
bottoms,  and  paying  foreign  troops  to  fight  foreign  quar- 
relsj  and  the  slaughter  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  their 
countrymen,  whose  blood  had  been  lavishly  i^pilt  in  sup- 
port of  connexions  with  which  they  ought  to  have  had 
na  concern.  They  demonstrated  the  mischiefs  that 
necessarily  arose  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  nation. 
They  observed,  that  the  government  could  not  be  duly 
established,  until  a  solemin  declaration  should  confirm 
the  legality  of  that  tenure  by  which  their  majesties  pos- 
sdssed  the  throne ;  that  the  structure  of  parliaments  wajs 
deficient  in  point  of  solidity,  as  they  existed  entirely  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  which  would  use  them  no 
longer  than  they  should  be  found  necessary  in  raising 
supplies  for  the  use  of  the  government.  They  exclaimed 
against  the  practice  of  quartering  soldiers  in  private 
houses,  contrary  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land,  the  pe- 
tition of  rights,  and  the  subsequent  act  on  that  subject, 
pajssed  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles. ;    They  enu- 
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gj^fptejj  WP*g  t^^r  grieYftHiseip  tfefl  YiplftlW)ii  of  pffc^erty, 
hy  preif^i^g  tra^{]^  gliip^  into  th^  servu^e,  withoirt  set^ 
\\mg  ?ugiy  ftmd  of  payment  for  tfe^  owners  :  tke  condition 
of  the  nfxititia,  w^^i^l?^  ^a^  eq^aUy  hurdenaome  aad  use^ 
less :  i]xB  flagipai^t  parti^^lity  vsh  fa?vouF  of  alUeSy  wlio  ear* 
filed  on  9n  open  comm^ce  with  France,  and  suppUed 
the  ^nemy  with  necessities,  ^hite  the  English  laboured 
u^d€^'  the  sever^t  pfghibitiona^  and  were  in  effect  the 
dupes  of  thosp  yfTS  P0W*rs  whom  they  protected.     Th^ 
dwelt  upon  the  niini^^ry's  want  of  conduct,  foresight, 
9Sf4  ifjitelligence^  and  inveighed  against  their  ignorance, 
in^ej^c^^  find  npgle^t^  whi^h  were  as  pernicious  to 
\h^  j^^iiQ^  as  if  l^ey  hs^d  fi>r^ed  a  design  o^  reducing  it 
to  i3^  lowest  ebb  of  disgr^c;!^  and  dastniction.    By  this 
tiine,  indeed,  public  yirtp^  was  become  th^  object  of 
lidic^il?,  ftfld  the  whote  kingdom  was  averspread  with 
imm^r^lity  and  cq^miption ;   towards  the  increase  (^ 
which,  many  qoncuning  ciri^umstances  happ^ed  to  con- 
tirib^te.     The  people  w^re  divided  into  three  parties, 
psMinely,  the  WiUiamitea,  the  Jacobites,  and  the  discon- 
tf^^  T^yolutioaei^ :  these  Actions  took  all  opportuni- 
ties ^o  ^w^?t)  to  e:^pose,  and  to  idKlicule  the  measure^ 
^d  prhaiciple^  of  each  other ;  so  that  patriotism  was 
laugked  out  of  doors,  as  a  hyfxocritical  preteiiice.     This 
coiitfention  ei^abUshed  a  belief  that  every  man  consulted 
his  %ym  p;riv^t^  lAterest  at  the  expense  of  th^  public ;  a 
h^Uef  that  spofi  grew  into  a  maxim  almost  uhiyersally 
a^dopted*     The  practice  of  bjibii^  a  majority  in  parHar 
ment  h94  ft  periiicious  influeiice  upon  the  morals  of  aU 
Ionics  of  popple,  from  the  ^^ndidate  to  the  k wesjt  ^ba- 
rQi^hTciectar-    The  expedient  of  estahli^ing  fund&  of 
cr^dijt  for  r^^ising  supplies  to  defray  the  expenses  of  goi- 
ven^neot,  threw  large  pirei^iums  and  sums  of  mo^ey 
in^  the  h^'Uds  of  low,  sordid  usurers,  brokers,  and  joh- 
b§rs,  who  di^nguished  themselves  by  the  name  of  thi^ 
iQ^ied  iutere^.     Intoxicated  by  thia  flow  of  wealth, 
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they  affected  to  rival  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  their 
superiors ;  but,  being  destitute  of-  s^3timents^  and  taste 
to  conduct  them  in  their  new  career,  they  ran  into  the 
most  absurd  and  illiberal  extravagances.  They  laid 
aside  all  decorum;  became  lewd,. insoleiit,  intemperate, 
and  riotous.  Their  example  was  caught  by  the  vulgar. 
All  principle,  and  even  decency,  was  gradually  banished ; 
talent  lay  uncultivated,  and  the  land  was  deluged  with 
a  tide  of  ignorance  ajid  profligacy. 

§  III.  King  William  having  ascertained  the  winter- 
quarters  of  the  army,  and  concerted  the  operations  of 
the  ensuing  campaign  with  the  states-general  and  the 
ministers  of  the  allies,  set  sail  for  England  on  the  15th 
day  of  October:  on  the  18th  landed  at  Yarmouth,  was 
met  by  the  queen  at  Newhall,  and  passed  through  the 
city  of  London  to  Kensington,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  populace.  He  received  a  congratulatory  address 
from  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  with  whom  he  dined 
in  public  by  invitation.  A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  victory  obtained  at  sea.  The  lutestring 
company  was  established  by  patent,  and  the  parliament 
met  on  the  4th  day  of  November.  The  house  of  lords 
waa  deeply  infected  with  discontent,  which  4n  some 
measure  proceeded  from  the  dissension  between  the 
queen  and  her  sister,  the  princess  of  Denmark,  which 
last  underwent  every  mortification  that  the  court  could 
inAiet.  Her  guards  were  taken  away ;  all  honours  which 
had  been  paid  to  her  rank  by  the  magistrates  of  Bath, 
where  she  sometimes  resided,  and  even  by  the  ministers 
of  the  church  where  she  attended  at  divine  service,  were 
discontinued,  by  the  express  order  of  his  majesty.  Her 
cause  was  naturally  espoused  by  those  noblemen  who 
had  adhered  to  her  in  her  former  contest  with  the  king 
about  an  independent  settlement ;  and  these  were  now 
reinforced  by  all  the  friends  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 
united  by  a  double  tie ;  for  they  resented  the  disgrace 
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and  confinement  of  that  lord,  and  thoiiight  it  their  duty 
to  support  the  princess  Anne  under  a  persecution  in- 
curred by  an  attachment  to  his  countess.  The  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  lived  in  friendship  with  Marlborough,  and 
thought  he  had  been  ungratefully  treated  by  the  king : 
the  marquis  of  Halifax  befriended  him,  from  opposition 
to  the  ministry :  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  display  his  talents,  and  acquire  that  consideration 
which  he  thought  due  to  his  merit.  Devonshire,  Mon- 
tague, and  Bradford  joined  in  the  same  cause  from  prin- 
ciple :  the  same  pretence  was  used  by  the  earls  of  Stam- 
fordy  Monmouth,  Warrington,  and  other  whigs,  though 
in  effect  they  were  actuated  by  jealousy  and  resentment 
against  those  by  whom  they  had  been  supplanted.  As 
for  the  Jacobites,  they  gladly  contributed  their  assist* 
ance  to  promote  any  scheme  that  had  a  tendency  to  em- 
broil the  administration. 

§  IV.  The  king,  in  his  speech  to  parliament,  thaidsLcd 
them  for  their  last  supplies,  congratulated  them  upon 
the  victory  obtained  at  sea,^  condoled  them  upon  the  bad 
success  of  the  campaign  by  land,  magnified  the  power 
of  France,  represented  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
great  force  to  oppose  it,  and  demanded  subsidies  equal 
to  the  occasion.  He  expressed  his  reluctance  to  load 
them  with  additional  burdens,  which,  he  said,  could  not 
be  avoided,  without  exposing  his  kingdom  to  inevitable 
destruction.  He  desired  their  advice  towards  lessening 
the  inconvenience  of  exporting  money  for  the  payment 
of  the  forces.  He  intimated  a  design  of  niaking  a  de- 
scent upon  France ;  declared  he  had  no  aim  but  to  make 
his  subjects  a  happy  people ;  and  that  he  would  agaip 
cheerfully  expose  his  life  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
The  lords,  after  an  adjournment  of  three  days,  began 
with  great  warmth  to  assert  their  privileges,  which  they 
coUceived  had  been  violated  in  the  cases  of  the  earl  of 
Marlborough,  and  the  other  noblemen  who  had  been 
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apprehended;  committed  to  prison,  and  afterward  ad- 
mitted to  bail  by  the  court  of  king's  bench.  Thes6  cir- 
cumstances being  ftilly  discussed  in  a  violent  debate,  thfe 
house  ordered  lord  Lucas,  constable  of  the  Tower,  to 
produce  the  warrants  of  commitment,  and  the  cleirk  of 
the  king's  bench  to  deliver  the  affidavit  of  Aaron  Smith, 
the  court-solicitor,  upon  which  the  lords  had  been  re- 
manded to  prison.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  affair 
was  referred  to  a  commiittee,  empowered  to  send  for  per- 
isons,  papers,  and  records.  The  judges  were  ordered  to 
attend:  Aaron  Smith  was  examined  touchiAe  the  evi- 
dence  against  the  committed  lords.  The  committee  re- 
ported their  general  resolution,  which  produced  a  vehe- 
ment dispute.  The  opinion  of  the  judges  was  unsatis- 
factory to  both  parties;  the  debate  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  in  which  it  Wits  resolved, 
and  declared  as  the  sense  of  th,at  assembly,  that,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
judges  and  jail-delivery  to  discharge  the  prisoner  on  bail, 
if  committed  for  high-treason,  unlesi§  it  be  made  appear*, 
upon  oath,  that  there  are  two  witnessies  against  the  said 
prisoner,  who  cannot  be  produced  in  that  term,  session, 
or  general  jail-delivery.  They  likewise  resolved  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  said  statute,  that  in  case  there  should 
be  more  than  one  prisbner  to  be  bailed  or  remanded, 
there  must  be  oath  made  that  there  are  two  witnesses 
against  each  prisoner,  otherwise  he  cannot  be  remanded 
to  prison.  These  resolutions  were  entered  in  the  books, 
as  standing  directions  to  all  future  judges,  yet  not  with- 
out great  opposition  from  the  court  members.  "The  next 
debate  turned  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  imprisoned 
lords  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  contest  became  so 
warm,  that  the  courtiers  began  to  be  afraid,  and  pro- 
posed an  expedient,  which  was  put  in  practice.  The 
house  adjourned  to  the  1 7th  day  of  the  month,  and  at 
its  next  meeting  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  king 
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ha4  diachorged  the  mporisoned  noblemen.  After  an- 
other warm  debate,  a  formal  entry  was  made  in  the 
journals,  importing,  That  the  house  being  informed  of 
his  majesty's  having  given  directions  for  discharging  the 
lords  under  bail  in  the  king's  bench,  the  debate  upon 
that  matter  ceased.  The  resentment  of  the  peers  being 
thus  allayed,  they  proceeded  to  take  his  majesty's  speech 
into  consideration. 

§  V.  The  commons  having  voted  an  address  of  thanks, 
and  another,  praying  that  his  majesty's  foreign  alliances 
should  be  laid  before  them,  determined  on  a  bill  for  re- 
gulating trials  in  cases  of  high-l^eason.  They  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  admiral  Russel,  his  officers,  and  sea- 
men, for  the  victory  they  had  obtained,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  an  inquiry,  why  that  victory  had  not  been 
pursued  ?  why  the  descent  had  not  been  made  ?  and  why 
the  trade  had  not  been  better  protected  from  the  enemy's 
cruisers  ?  The  admiral  having  justified  his  own  conduct, 
they  commanded  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to  produce 
copies  of  all  the  letters  and  orders  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  admiral :  they  ordered  Russel  to  lay  before  them 
hi^  answers;  and  the  commissioners  of  the  transports, 
vietimUers,  and  office  of  ordnance,  to  deliver  in  a^  account 
of  their  proceedings.  They  then  presei^ted  addresses 
to  the  king  and  queen,  acknowledging  th^  fayour  of 
God  in  restoring  him  to  his  people ;  co^gr^tulat^Ig  him 
^pon  his  deliverance  from  the  snares  of  his  open  and 
secret  enemies ;  and  ass^ring  him  they  would,  according 
to  his  majesty's  desire  in  his  most  graciQi]|s  speech,  be 
always  ready  to  advise  and  assist  him  in  the  support  of 
his  government.  The  queen  was  thanked  for  h^  gra- 
cious and  pruden^t  administration  during"  his  majesty's 
absence :  they  coogratulafed  her  on  their  signal  deliver- 
ance from  a  bold  and  cruel  design  formed  for  their  de- 
struction, as  well  as  on  the  glorioi^^  victory  which ,  her 
fleet  l«id  gained ;  and  they  assured  her,  tl^  the  grateful 
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s§TH9fi  ^^  Ii%^  of  4heir  h^ppiaess  under  her  govemmait, 
sjipujd  #^^y^  h§  manife^ecj  in  constant  returns  of  duty 
^4^§<Uence. 

4  VI.  After  m  femal  compliment,  the  ho»»e,  m- 
site^^  of  proceeding  to  the  supplies,  insisted  upon  perus- 
ing th^  tl^^ties,  pubUc  ^ccounts^  s^nd  estimates,  that 
(j^ey  inight  be  in  a  Qpndition  to  advise  2ia  well  as  to  assist 
bin  niajepty*  .  Bering  indulged  with  those  papers,  they 
pas^d  a  previoia^  YOte,  that  a  supply  should  be  given ; 
then  tbey  began  i9  q^ncert  their  articles  of  advice. 
I^ome  of  the  n^emb^rp  loudly  complained  of  partiality  to 
foreign  generals,  and  particularly  reflected .  upon  the  in- 
sioience  qf  count  Solmes,  and  his  misconduct  at  Steen- 
kiyk.    After  same  warm  altercation,  the  house  resolved 
one  article  of  theiy  advice  should  be,  that  his  majesty 
WQnld  be  plea^d  to  fiU  np  the  vacancies  that  should 
happ^  sunong  tfee  general  offioers,  with  such  only  a^ 
wer^  natives  of  his  .^pminions.,  and  that  the  counnander- 
in-chief  erf  the  English  should  he  an  Englishman.   Their 
next  resolution  implied,  that  many  of  the  great  affaira 
of  the  gctvernmenit  having  hem  for  sem^  time  past  un* 
successfully  managed^^  the  house  should  advise  his  ma^ 
jesty  to  prevent  such  mischiefs  for  the  future,  by  employ-r 
ing  ftien  of  knowledge,  abiUty,  and  integrity.    Individual 
members  inveighed  bitterly  against  cabinet-councils,  a3 
a  uQvelty  in  the  British  system  of  government,  by  which 
the  privy-council  was  jostled  out  of  its  province.     They 
<;omplained  that  all  the  grievances  of  the  nation  pro- 
ceeded from  the  nficion^  picinciples  of  the  ministry :  they 
observed,  that  he  whq  opposed  the  establishment  could 
not  be  expected  to  support  it  with  zeal.     The  earl  of 
N^srttingham  was  mentioned  by  name,  and  the  house 
resolved,  that  his  majesty  should  be  advised  to  employ 
in-  his  councils  suoh   persons   only  whose  principles 
obliged  them  to  snpp^rt  his  rights  against  the  late  king, 
and  all  otl^er-  pieteodess.     Marlborough's  interest  still 
predominated  among  ^e  oommons.     His  friend  Russd 
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acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  house,  and 
shifted  the  blame  of  the  miscarriage  upon  his  enemy  the 
earl  of  Nottingham,  by  declaring  that  twenty  days  elapsed 
between  his  first  letter  to  that  nobleman  and  his  lord- 
ship's answer.  The  earl's  friends,  of  whom -there  was  a 
great  number  in  the  house,  espoused  his  cause  with  great 
vigour,  and  even  recriminated  upon  Russel;  so  that  a 
very  violent  debate  ensUed.  Both  parties  agreed  that 
there  had  been  mismanagement  in  the  scheme  of  a 
descent.  It  was  moved,  that  one  cause  of  the  miscar- 
riage was  the  want  of  giving  timely  and  necessary  orders, 
by  those  to  whom  the  management  of  the  affair  was 
committed.  The  house  divided,  and  it  was  can'ied  in 
the  aflBirmative  by  one  voice  only.  At  the  next  sitting 
of  the'  .committee,  sir  Richard  Temple  proposed  they 
should  consider  how  to  pay  the  forces  abroad,  by  means 
of  English  manufactures,  without  exporting  money. 
They  resolved  that  the  house  should  be  moved  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  take  this  expedient  into  consideration. 
Sir  Francis  Winnington  was  immediately  called  upon  to 
leave  the  chair,  and  the  speaker  resumed  his  place.  All 
that  had  been  done  was  now  void,  as  no  report  had  been 
made ;  and  the  committee  was  dissolved.  The  house, 
however,  revived  it,  and  appointed  a  day  for  its  sitting  ; 
but  before  it  could  resume  its  deliberations,  admiriEi} 
Russel  moved  for  its  being  adjourned,  and  all  its  pur- 
poses were  defeated. 

§  VII.  The  court  agents  had  by  this  time  interposed, 
and  secured  a  majority  by  the  infamous  arts  of  coirup- 
tion.  The  commons  no  longer  insisted  upon  their 
points  of  advice.  Their  whole  attention  was  now  cen- 
tered in  the  article  of  assistance.  They  granted  about 
2,000,000Z.  for  the  maintenance  of  three-and-thirty. thou- 
sand seameii,  the  building  of  some  additional  ships  of 
war,  and  the  finishing  of  Plymouth-dock :  and  750,000/. 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  quarterly  poll.  The 
estimates  of  the  land-service  wer^  not  discussed  without 
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tedioMs  debates  and  warm  disputes.  The  ministry  de- 
manded fifty-four  thousand  men,  twenty  thousand  "of 
whom  should  be  kept  at  home  for  the  defence  of  the 
nation,  while  the  rest  should  serve  abroad  in  the  allied 
^nhy.  Maay  members  declared  their  aversion  to  a  fo- 
reign war,  in  which  the  nation  had  no  immediate  con- 
cern, and  sa  little  prospect  of  success.  Others  agreed 
that  the  alKes  should  be  assisted  on  the  continent  with  a 
proportion  of  British  forces ;  but  that  the  nation  s  ould 
act  as  an  auxiliary,  not  as  a  principal,  and  pay  no  more 
than  whdt  the  people  would  cheerfully  contribute  to  the 
general  expense.  These  reflections,  however,  produced . 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  prolonging  the  debate.  Mi- 
nisterial influence  had  surmounted  all  opposition.  The 
house  voted  the  number  of  men  demanded.  Such  was 
their  servile  complaisance,  that  when  they  examined  the 
treaties  by  which  the  English  and  Dutch  contracted 
equally  with  the  German  princes,  and  found  that,  not^ 
withstanding  these  treaties,  Britain  bore  two-thirds  of 
the  expense,  they  overlooked  this  flagrant  instance  of 
partiality,  and  enabled  the  king  to  pay  the  proportion. 
Nay,  their  maxims  were  so  much  altered,  that,  instead  of 
prosecuting  their  resentment  against  foreign  generals,- 
they  assented  to  a  motion  that  the  prince  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  the  major-generals  Tetteau  and  La  Foi:est,  who 
commanded  the  Danish  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  states- 
general,  should  be  indulged  with  such  an  addition  to 
their  appointments  as  would  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  pay  of  England  and  that  of  Holland.  Finally, 
they  voted  above  2,000,000/.  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
land-forces,  and  for  defraying  extraordinary  expenses  at- 
tending the  war  upon  the  continent,  including  subsidies 
to  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Hanover. 

§  VHI.  The  house  of  lords,  meanwhile,  was  not  free 
from  animosity  and  contention.  The  Marlborough  fac- 
tion exerted  themselves  with  great  vivacity.  They  af- 
fined, it  was  the.  province  of  their  house  to  advise  the 
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sovereign :  like  the  cdnnHcofis^  they  insisted  tipoo  &e 
king's  having  asked  their  advice,  because  he  hsld  men-* 
tioned  that  word  in  his  speech,  though  he  nefver  dreamed 
that  they  would  catch  at  it  with  such  eagerness.  They 
moved,  that  the  task  of  digesting  the  articles  of  advice 
shoFuld  be  undertaken  by  a  joint  cothmittee  of  both 
houses :  but  all  the  dependants  of  the  courts  hieluding 
the  whole  bench  of  bishops,^  except  Watson  of  St*  Da- 
vid's, were  marshalled  to  oppose  this  motion^  which  wai3 
rgected  by  a  majority  of  twelve ;  tod  this  victory  was 
foflowed  by  a  protest  of  the  Vanquished.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  defeat,  they  prosecuted  their  scheme  of  giving 
advice ;  and,  after  much  wrangling  and  declamation,  the 
house  agreed  in  an  address  or  remonstrance,  advising 
and  beseeching  his  majesty,  that  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  British  forces  should  be  an  Englishman :  that 
English  officers  might  take  rank  of  those  in  the  CO^Ii"- 
federate  armies,  who  did  not  belong  to  crowned  heetds  .• 
that  the  twenty  thousand  itien  to  be  left  for  the  defence^ 
cif  the  kingdom  should  be  all  English,  and  cojSiManded 
by  afti  English  general :  that  the  priaetice  of  pressing 
men  for  the  fleet  should  be  remedied :  that  such  officei^ 
as  were  guilty  of  this  practice  should  be  cashiered  and 
punished :  and  lastly,  th^t  no  foreigners  should  sit  at 
the  board  of  ordnance.  This  address  was  p!*esented  to^ 
the  king,  who  received  it  coldly,  and  said  he  would  take^ 
it  into*  consideration. 

§  IX.  Then  the  lords  resolved?  to  inquire  into  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  purposed  descent,  and  called  for  all  the 
papers  relating  to  that  affair :  but  the  aim  of  the  majo- 
rity was  not  so  much  to  rectify  the  errors  of  the  govei*- 
ment,  as  to  screen  Nottingham  and  censure  Russfel. 
That  nobleman  produced  his  own  book  of  entries;  tc^- 
gether  with  the  whole  correspondence  between  hiw  atid 
tl»  admiral,  whom  he  verbally  charged  with  h&Viiig 
contributed  to  the  miscarriage  of  the  expedition.  Thft- 
affikir  was  referred  to  a  e<mimi«tee.    Skf  J6hn  Ashby  im^ 
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examined.  The  house  dltect6ci  the  ^d  to  draw  ub  the 
substance  of  his  thhtge ;  and  these  papei^s  Were  after- 
ward delivered  to  a  committee  of  the  Commtins,  at  A 
conference,  by  the  lord-pifesident,  and  the  rest  of  the 
committee  above.  They  were  offered  for  the  inspection 
of  th6  commons,  as  they  concerned  some  member^  of 
that  house,  by  whom  they  might  be  informed  more  fallj 
of  the  particulars  they  contained.  At  another  confer- 
ence, which  the  commons  dei^anded,  their  committee 
declared,  in  the  name  of  the  house,  that  they  had  read 
and  well  considered  the  papers  which  their  lordships 
had  sent  them,  and  which  they  now  returned :  that, 
finding  Mr.  RusseJ,  one  of  their  members,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  said  papers,  they  had  unanimously  re- 
solved, that  admiral  Russel,  in  his  command  of  the  fleets 
during  the  last  summer's  expedition,  had  behaved  with 
fidelity,  courage,  and  conduct.  The  lords,  irritated  at 
this  declaration,  and  disappointed  in  their  resentment 
against  Russel,  desired  a  free  conference  betweeti  the 
committees  of  both  houses.  The  earl  of  Rochester  told 
liie  commons,  he  was  commanded  by  the  house  of  lordii 
to  infbrib^  them,  that  their  lordships  looked  upon  the  late 
vote  and  proceedings  of  the  l6wer  house,  in  returning 
their  papers,  to  be  irregular  a«d  unparliamentary,  as 
tfeey  had  not  communicated  to  their  lordships  the  lightsir 
they  bad  received,  and  Ae  reasons  upon  which  theif 
vote  was  founded.  A  paper  to  the  same  purport  was 
deliv^ed  to  colonel  Granville,  who  promised  to  present 
it  to  the  commons,  and  make  a  faithful  report  of  what 
his  lordship  had  said.  Thus  the  eonferexlce  ended,  and 
the  inquiry  was  discontinued. 

§  X.  The  lower  house  seethed  to  be  as  much  exas(^ 
perated  against  the  earl  of  Nottiiigham,  as  the  lords 
were  incensed  at  Russel.  A  motion  was  made,  that  his 
mi^ty  should  be  Advised-  to  appoint  such  commis*- 
stoners  of  the  board  6f  admiralty  as  were  of  known  eX- 
perigee  in  maritin^  affiucs.     Aldiougb  thk^wWi  ov^bH^ 
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ruled,  they  voted  an  0;ddresB  to  the  king,  praying,  that, 
for  the  iuture,  all  orders  for  the  maniagement.of  the  fleet 
might  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  said  commissioners : 
a  protest  by  implication  against  the  conduct  of  the  se- 
cretary. The  consideration  of  ways  and  means  was  the 
next  object  that  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  lower 
house.  They  resolved  that  a  rate  of  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  for  one  year,  should  be  charged  upon  all  lands 
according  to  their  yearly  value :  as  also  upon  all  personal 
estates,  and  upon  all  offices  and  employments  of  profit, 
othei*  than  military  offices  in  the  army  or  navy.  The 
act  founded  on  this  resolution,  empowered  the  king  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  it,  at  seven  per  cent. 
They  farther  enabled  him  to  raise  1,000,000/.  on  the 
general  credit  of  the  exchequer,  by  granting  annuities. 
They  laid  several  new  duties  on  a  variety  of  imports. 
They  renewed  the  last  quarterly  poll,  providing,  that  in 
case  it  should  not  produce  300,000/.  the  deficiencies 
might  be  made  up  by  borrowing  on  the  general  credit 
of  the  exchequer.  They  continued  the  impositions  on 
wine,  vinegar,  tobaccQ,  and  sugar,  for  five  years ;  and 
those  on  East  India  goods  for  four  years.  They  laid  a 
new  imposition  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  of 
the  East  India  company,  estimated  at  744,000/. ;  of  one 
per  cent  on  the  African ;  of  5/,  on  every  ghaVe  of  the 
stock  belonging  to  the  Hudson's-bay  company:  and 
they  empowered  his  majesty  to  borrow  500,000/.  on 
these  funds,  which  were  expressly  established  for  main- 
taining the  war  with  vigour.* 

§  XL  The  money  bills  were  retarded  in  the  upper 
house  by  the  arts  of  Halifax,  Mulgrave,  and  other  male- 
coptents.  They  grafted  a  clause  on  the  land-tax  bill, 
importing,  that  the  lords  should  tax  themselves.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  majority,  and  the  bill  sent  with  this 
amendment  to  the  commons,  by  whom  it  was  unani- 

»  The  Fiench  king,  hearing  how  liberally  Williain  was  supplied,  exclaimed 
with  some  emotion,  **  My  little  cousin,  the  prince  of  Orange,  is  fixed  in  the 
0a441je!-**t'Q|>.>o  matter,  the  last  Louis  d!or  must  cany  iu** 
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mously  rejected  as  a  flagrant  attempt  upon  their  privi- 
leges.    They  demanded  a  conference,  in  which  they^ 
declared  that  the  clause  in  question  was  a  notorious  en- 
croaichment  upon  the  right  the  commons  possessed,  of 
regulating  all  matters  relating  to  supplies  granted  by 
parliament.   When  this  report  was  debated  in  the  house 
of  lords,  the  earl  of  Mulgrave  displayed  uncommon 
powers  of  eloquence  and  argument,  in  persuading  the 
house,  that,  by  yielding  to  this  claim  of  the  commons, 
they  would  divest  themselves  of  their  true  greatness, 
and  nothing  would  remain  but  the  name  and  shadow  of 
a  peer,  which  was  but  a  pageant     Notwithstanding  all 
his  oratory,  the  lords  relinquished  their  clause,  declar* 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  had  agreed  to  pass  the 
bill  without  alteration,  merely  in  regard  to  the  present 
urgent  state  6f  affairs,  as  being  otherwise  of  opinion, 
that  they  had  a  right  to  insist  upon  their  clause.     A 
formal  complaint  being  made  in  the  house  of  common^s 
against  the  pamphlet  entitled,  "  King  William  and 
queen  Maiy  conquerors,"  as  containing  assertions  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  their  majesties,  to  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  the  licenser 
and  printer  were  taken  into  custody.     The  "book  being 
examined,  they  resolved  that  it  should  be  burned  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  and  that  the  king  should 
be  moved  to  dismiss  the  licenser  from  his  employment. 
The  same  sentence  they  pronounced  upon  a  pastoral 
letter  of  bishop  Burnet,  in  which  this  notL  of  conquest 
had  been  at  first  asserted.     The  lords,  in  order  to  ma-r 
nifest  their  sentiments  on  the  same  subject,  resolved, 
tliat  such  an  assertion  was  highly  injurious  to  their  ma- 
jesties, inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which  the 
government  was  founded,  and  tending  to  the  subversion 
of  the  rights  of  the  people.     Bohun,  the  licenser,  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  discharged  upon 
his  own  petition,  after  having  been  reprimanded  on  his 
knees  by  the  speaker. 

VOL.  IX.  K 
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§  XII.  Several  members  having  complained  that  their 
servants  had  been  kidnapped,  and  sent  to  serve  as  sol-* 
diers  in  Flanders,  the  house  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  abuses  committed  by  press-masters :  and 
a  suitable  remonstrance  was  presented  to  the  king,  who 
expressed  his  indignation  at  this  practice,  and  assured 
the  house  that  the  delinquents  should  be  brought  to 
exemplary  punishment.  Understanding,  however,  in  the 
sequel,  that  the  methods  taken  by  his  majesty  for  pre- 
venting this  abuse  had  not  proved  effectual,  they  re- 
sumed their  inquiry,  and  proceeded  with  uncommon 
vigour  on  ithe  information  they  received.  A  great  nimi- 
ber  of  persons  who  had  been  pressed  were  discharged 
by  order  of  the  house ;  and  captain  Winter,  the  chief 
undertaker  for  this  method  of  recruiting  the  army,  was 
carried  by  the  serjeant  before  the  lord-chief-justice,  that 
he  might  be  prosecuted  according  to  law. 

§  XIII.  Before  the  heats  occasioned  by  this  unpopular 
expedient  were  allayed,  the  discontent  of  the  nation  was 
farther  inflamed  by  complaints  from  Ireland,  where  lord 
Sidney  was  said  to  rule  with  despotic  authority.  These 
complaints  were  exhibited  by  sir  Francis  Brewster,  sir 
William  Gore,  sir  John  Macgill,  lieutenant  Stafford, 
Mr.  Stone,  and  Mr.  Kerne.  They  were  examined  at 
the  bar  of  the  house,  and  delivered  an  account  of  their 
grievances  in  writing.  Both  houses  conctirred  in  this 
inquiry,  which  being  finished,  they  severally  presented 
addresses  to  the  king.  The  lords  observed,  that  there 
had  been  great  abuses  in  disposilig  of  the  forfeited  estates ; 
that  protectrons  had  been  granted  to  the  Irish  not  in- 
cluded in  the  articles  of  Limerick ;  so  that  Protestants 
were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  law  against  them ; 
that  the  quarters  of  the  army  had  not  been  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  provision  made  by  parliament :  that  a  mayor 
had  been  imposed  upon  the  city  of  Dublin  for  two  years 
successively,  contrary  to  the  ancient  privileges  and  char- 
ter: that  several  persons  accused  of  murder  had  been 
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executed  witliout  proof:  and  one  Sweetman,  the  most 
guilty,  discharged  without  prosecution.     The  commons 
spoke  more  freely  in  their  address ;  *they  roundly  ex-f  ' 
plained  the  abuses  and  mismanagement  of  that  govern- 
ment, by  exposing  the  Protestant  subjects  to  the  free 
quarter  and  violence  of  a  licentious  army :  by  recruitiiig 
the  troops  with  Irish  Papists,  who  had  been  in  open  re^ 
bellion  against  his  majesty ;  by  granting  protections  to 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  whereby  the  course  of  the  law 
was  stopped ;  by  reversing  outlawries  for  high-treason, 
not  comprehended  in  the  articles  of  Limerick  :  by  letting 
the  forfeited  estates  at  under-value,  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  majesty's  revenue :  by  embezzling  the  stores  left  in 
the  towns  and  garrisons  by  the  late  king  James,  as  well 
as  the  effects  belonging  to  the  forfeited  estates,  which 
might  have  been  employed  for  the  better  preservation  of 
the  kingdom ;  and,  finally,  by  making  additions  to  the 
articles  of  Limerick,  after  the  capitulation  was  signed, 
and  the  place  surrendered*    They  most  humbly  besought 
his  majesty  to  redress  these  abuses,  which  had  greatly 
encouraged  the  Papists,  and  weakened  the  Protestant   • 
interest  in  Ireland.     The  king  graciously  received,  both 
addresses,' and  promised  to  pay  a  particular  regard  to  all 
remonstrances  that  should  come  from  either  house  of 
parliament :  but  no  material  step  was  taken  against  the 
lords  Sidney,  Athlone,  and  Coningsby,  who  appeared  to 
have  engrossed  great  part  of  the  forfeitures  by  grants 
from  the  crown ;  and  even  commissioner  CuUiford,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  the  most  grievous  acts  of  oppression, 
escaped  with  impunity. 

§  XIV.  The  old  whig  principle  was  not  yet  wholly 
expefled  from  the  lower  house.  The  undue  influence 
of  the  court  was  exerted  in  such  an  open,  scandalous 
manner,  as  gave  offence  to  the  majority  of  the  commons* 
In  the  midst  of  all  their  condescension,  sir  Edward 
Hussey,  member  for  Lincoln,  brought  in  a  bill  touching 
free  and  impartial  proceedings  in  parliament.     It  was 

N  2 
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intended  to  disable  all  members  of  parliament  from  en- 
joying places  of  trust  and  profit,  and  particularly  levelled 
against  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  had  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  the  house  in  such  numbers, 
that  this  was  commonly  called  the  officers'  parliament. 
The  bill  passed  ihe  house  of  commons,  and  was  sent  up 
to  the  lords,  by  whom  it  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
committed;  but  the  ministry  employiB^  their  whole 
strength  against  it,  on  the  report  it  wajs  thrown  out  by 
a  majority  of  two  voices.  The  earl  of  Mulgrave  again 
distinguished  himself  by  his  elocution,  in  a  speech  that 
was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  people  :  and  among 
those  who  entered  a  protest  in  the  journals  of  the  house, 
when  the  majority  rejected  the  bill,  was  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  co\irt  had  not 
recollected  thfemselves  from  the  consternation  produced 
by  such  a  vigorous  opposition, when  the  earl  of  Shi'ews- 
bury  produced  another  bill  for  triennial  parliaments,  pro- 
viding that  there  should  be  an  annual  session ;  that  if, 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  the  crown  should  not 
order  the  writs  to  be  issued,  the  lord-chancellor,  or  keeper, 
or  commissioner  of  the  great  seal,  should  issue  them  is.r 
officio,  and,  by  authority  of  this  act,  under  severe  pe- 
nalties. The  immediate  object  of  this  bill  was  the  dis- 
solution of  the  present  parliament,  which  had  already 
sat  three  ^sessions,  and  began  to  be  formidable  to  the 
people  from  its  concessions  to  the  ministry.  ,  The  be* 
befits  that  would  accrue  to  the  constitution  from  the 
establishment  of  triennial  parliaments  were  very  well 
understood,  as  these  points  had  been  frequently  discussed 
in  former  reigns.  The  courtiers  now  objected,  that 
frequent  elections  would  render  the  freeholders  proud 
and  insolent,  encourage  faction  among  the  electors,  and 
entail  a  continual  expense  upon  the  membei;,  as  he 
^ould  find  himself  obliged,  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
sitting,  to  behave  like  a  candidate,  conscious  how  soon 
the  time  of  election  would  revolve.     In  spite  of  the  mi- 
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liisfcerial  interest' in  the  upper  house,  the  bill  passed  and 
contained  a  proviso,  that  the  present  parliament  should 
not  coiitinue  any  longer  than  the  month  of  January  next 
ensuing.  The  court  renewed  its  efforts  against  it  in 
the  house  of  commons,  where,  nevertheless,  it  was  carried 
with  some  alterations,  which  the  lords  approved.  But 
^11  these  endeavours  were  frustrated  by  the  prerogative 
of  the  king,  who,  by  refusing  his  assent,  prevented  its 
being  enacted  into  a  law.  "  . 

.  §  XV,  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  ministry  that  the 
commons  brought  in  a  bill  for  continuing  aiid  explain-^ 
ing  certain  temporary  laws  theii  expiring  or  expii?ed.: 
Among  these  was  an  act  for  restraining  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  owed  its  original  to  the  reign  of  Charles  11., 
and  had  been  revived  in  the  first  year  of  the  succeed 
ing  reign.  The  bill  passed  the  lower  house  without 
difficulty,  but  met  with  warm  opposition  in  the  house 
of  lords ;  a  good  number  of  whom  protested  against  it,: 
as  a  law  that  subjected  all  learning:  and  true  information 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  mercena^  and  perhaps  igno-^ 
rant  licenser,  destroyed^  the  properties  of  authors,  and- 
extended  the  evil  of  monopolies.  The  bill  for  regun 
lating  trials  was  dropped,  and,  in  lieu  of  it,  another  pro- 
duced for  the  preservation  of  their  majesties'  sacred  per-»^ 
sons  and  government :  but  this  too  was  rejected  by  the 
majority  in  consequence  of  the  ministry's  secret  ma- 
nagement. The  East  India  company  narrowly  esc^/pec^ 
disi^olution.  Petitions  and  counter-petitions  were  de-» 
livered .  into  the  house  of  commons :  the  pretensions  on 
both  sides  were  carefully  examined  :  a  comnuttee  of  the 
whole  house  resolved,  that  there  should  be  a  new  sub* 
scriptiou  of  a  joint  stock,  not  exceeding  2,500,000/. 
to  continue  for  one-and  twenty-years.  The  report  was 
made  and  received,  and  the  public  expected  to  see  the 
affair  brought  to  a  speedy  issue:  but  the  company  had 
recourse  to  the  same  expedients  which  had  lately  proved 
so  successful  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry.     Those  who 
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had  been  the  most  warm  in  detecting  their  abuses,  sud- 
denly cooled;  and  the  prosecution  of  the  affair  began  to 
languish.  Not  but  that  the  house  presented  an  address 
to  his  majesty,  praying  that  he  would  dissolve  the  com- 
pany upon  three  years'  warning,  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  their  charter.  He  told  them  he  would  consider 
their  address ;  and  they  did  not  farther  urge  their  remon- 
strance. The  bill  for  ascertaining  the  commissions  and 
salaries  of  the  judges,  to  which  the  king  had  refuqpd  the 
royal  assent  in  the  last  session,  was  revived,  twice  read, 
and  rejected ;  and  another,  for  preventing  the  exporta* 
tion  and  melting  of  the  coin,  they  suffered  to  lie  neglect- 
ed on  the  table.  On  the  14th  day  of  March,  the  king 
put  an  end  to  the  session,  after  having  thanked  the  par- 
liament for  so  great  testimonies  of  their  aflFection,  and 
promised  the  supplies  should  not  be  misapplied.  He 
observed,  that  the  posture  of  affairs  called  him  abroad ; 
but  that  he  would  leave  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
for  the  security  of  the  kingdom :  he  assured  them  he 
would  expose  his  person  upon  all  occasions  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  these  kingdoms ;  and  use  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  make  them  a  flourishing  nation.** 

§  XVI.  During  the  course  of  this  session,  lord  Mohun 
was  indicted  and  tried  by  his  peers,  in  Westminster- 
hall,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  one  Montford, 
a  celebrated  comedian,  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  act- 
ing as  lord-steward  upon  this  occasion.  The  judges 
having  been  consulted,  the  peers  proceeded  to  give  their 

•J  J""®  ^^^^^  ^^^  ™**^t ""  *^*^8e«»io?  ^ere  these  that  follow  r-An  act  for  pre- 
^til^^  ""^  ff^  *"*  ^r**^.,^?^  ^^i*^  majestieB'  service  in  defence  of 
^l  L35f  T  ^  ^^  ^"^^  f"^"^  ^®  "?^***  ^  ^^  y^^  1693.  An  act  authoring 
StOT<Sd'^^fit*tf*^"^"^^fl"^^  attorneys  and  solicitor^ 

tonaSef^n^      A«    \  * ^^  "^^'^  ?"''  *^*^^P* ^^  London,  Westminster,  and 

settling  the  Greenland  tradeTX  act  to  ^I«f  'egamin^,  encouiagiD|,  and 
coimSr  king*!  bench,  and  foi  th^J^LlJ^  mahcious  informations  m  the 
An  act  for  tSe  l^er  di^^tve A  of  iiS™^^  ^T^  ^  outlawries  in  that  co^ 

nvering  declaration.  S^S«ftbrL^w'^^^^^^^  An  act  for  de! 
the  crown-office.  An  aJ^to  Se  more  Lv^^*  ^^  wpJating  proceedings  ia 
nhould  destroy  the  game  of  this  kiiSdom^^L^'*'''^  ^^  conviction  of  80^1  as 
prohibiting  afl  tradlwd  conS^er^vSSiFr^^^  *^*,*?  continuing  the  acts  for 
privateers.  ^^mmerce  with  France,  and  for  the  encwuagemeat  of 
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judgments  seriatim^  and  Mohun  was  acquitted  by  a 
great  majority.  The  king,  who,  from  his  first  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  had  endeavoured  to  trim  the  balance 
between  the  whigs  and  tones,  by  mingling  them  to- 
gether in  his  ministry,  made  some  alterations  at  this  pe^ 
riod,  that  savoured  of  the  same  policy.  The  great  seal, 
with  the  title  of  lord-keeper,  was  bestowed  upon  sir  John 
Somers^  who  was  well  skilled  in  th^  law,  as  in  many 
other  branches  of  polite  and  useful  literature.  He  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  talent  for  business,  in  which  he  ex- 
erted great  patience  and  assiduity  :  was  gentle,  candid, 
and  equitable :  a  whig  in  principles,  yet  moderate,  paci- 
fic, and  conciliating.  Of  the  same"  temper  was  sir  John 
Trenchard,  now  appointed  secretary  of  state.  He  had 
been  concerned  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  es- 
caped to  the  continent,  where  he'lived  some  years,  was 
calm,  sedate,  well  acquainted  with  foreign  affairs,  and 
considered  as  a  leading  man  in  his  party.  These  two 
are  said  to  have  been  promoted  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  by  this  time  insi- 
nuated himself  into  the  king  s  favour  and  confidence ; 
though  his  success  confirmed  the  opinion  which  many 
entertained,  of  his  having  betrayed  his  old  master.  The 
leaders  of  the  opposition  were,  sir  Edward  Seymour, 
again  become  a  malecontent,  and  sir  Christopher. Mus- 
grave,  a  gentleman  of  Cumberland,  who,  though  an 
extravagant  tory  from  principle,  had  refused  -to  concur 
with  all  the  designs  of  the  late  king.*"  He  was  a  person 
of  a  grave  and  regular  deportment,  who  had  rejected 
many  oifers  of  the  ministry,  which  he  opposed  with 
violence ;  yet  on  some  .critical  occasions,  his  patriotism 
gave  way  to  his  avarice,  and  he  yielded  up  some  im- 
portant points,  in  consideration  of  large  sums  which  he 
received  from  the  court  in  secret.  Others  declared  war 
against  the  administration,  because  they  thought  their 

c  Bmnet.    HiBtory  of  K.  William..    Burchet.    Lives  of  the  Admirals.   Slonef* 
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own  talents  were  not  sufficiency  considered.  Of  these, 
the  chief  were  Paul  Foley  and  Robert  Harley.  The 
first  was  a  lawyer  of  good  capacity,  extensive  learning, 
and  virtuous  principles,  but  peevish,  obstinate,  and  mor 
rose.  He  entertained  a  very  despicable  opinion  of  the 
court ;  and  this  he  propagated  with  equal  assiduity  and 
success.  Harley  possessed  a  good  fund  of  learning: 
was  capable  of  uncommon  application,  particularly  turn- 
ed to  politics.  He  knew  the  forms  of  parliament;  had  a 
peculiar  dexterity  at  protracting  and  perplexing  debates; 
and  cherished  the  most  aspiring  ambition.  Admiral 
Russel  was  created  treasurer  of  the  household ;  but  the 
comcmand  of  the  fleet  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  Killi- 
grew,  Delaval,  and  Shovel.  Sir  George  Rooke  was  de- 
clared vice-admiral  of  the  red,  and  John  lord  Berkeley, 
of  the  blue  division ;  their  rear-admirals  were  Matthew 
Aylmer  and  David  Mitchel 

^  XVn.  The  king  having  visited  the  fleet  and  forti- 
fications^ at  Portsmouth,  given  instructions  for  annoy- 
ing the  enemy  by  sea,  and  left  the  administration  in  the 
li^nds  of  the  queen,  embarked  on  the  last  day  of  March, 
near  Qiiavesend,  and  arrived  in  Holland  on  the  3d  of 
Apxil.  The  tro©p&  of  the  confederates  were  forthwith 
ordered  to  assemble:  but  while  he  was  employed  in 
making  preparations  for  the  campaign,  the  French  king 
a^aially  took  the  field,  attended  by  Madame  de  Maia- 
tenon  and  all  the  court  ladies.  His  design  was  sup-^ 
posed  to  be  upon  some  town  in  Brabant :  his  army 
ajgoiounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men^ 
completely  armed,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  all  ne- 
cessaries for  every  sort  of  military  operation.  King 
William  immediately  took  possession  of  the  strong 
camp  at  Parke,  near  Louvaine,  a  situation  which  enabled 
him  to  cover  the  places  that  were  most  exposed.  Un- 
'  derstanding  that  the  French  emissaries  had  sown  the 
seeds  of  dissension  between  the  bishop  and  chapter  of 
Liege,  he  sent  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  thither,  to  re- 
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<joncile  the  different  parties,  and  concert  measures  for 
the  farther  security  of  the  place.  He  reinforced  the 
garrison  with  nine  ^battalions ;  and  the  elector  palatine 
lay  with  his  troops  in  readiness  to  march  to  its  reliefc 
William  likewise  threw  reinforcements  into  Maestricht, 
Huy,  and  Charleroy ;  and  he  himself  resolved  to  remain 
on  the  ^defensive,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men^ 
with  a  numerous  train  of  artillery. 

§  XVIIL  Lewis  having  reviewed  his-  army  at  Gem- 
blours,  and  seen  his  designs  upon  Brabant  defeated  by 
the  diligence  of  his  antagonist,  detached  Boufflers  with 
twenty  thousand  men  to  the  Upper  Rhine,  to  join  the 
dauphin,  who  commanded  in  that  quarter ;  then  leaving 
the  conduct  of  his  forces  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  duke 
de  Luxembourg,  he  returned  with  his  court  to  Versailles, 
Immediately  after  his  departure,  Luxembourg  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Mildert ;  and  king  William  strengthr 
ened  his  camp  on  that  side  with  ten  battalions,  and 
eight-and-twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  enemy's  con- 
voys were  frequently  surprised  by  detachments  from  the 
garrison  of  Charleroy ;  and  a  large  body  of  horse,  foot, 
and  dragoons,  being  drafted  out  of  Liege  and  Maes- 
tricht, took  post  at  Huy,  under  the  command  of  the 
count  de  Tilly,  so  as  to  straiten  the  French  in  their 
quarters.  These,  however,  were  dislodged  by  Luxem- 
bourg in  person,  who  obliged  the  count  to  pass  the  Jaar 
with  precipitation,  leaving  behind  three  squadrons  and 
all  his  baggage,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy* 
This  check,  however,  was  balanced  by  the  success  of 
the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who,  at  the  head  of  thirteen 
battalions  of  infantry,  and  twenty  squadrons  of  horse, 
forced  the  French  lines  between  the  Scheldt  and  the 
Lys ;  and  laid  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  Lisle,  under 
contribution.  On  that  very  day,  which  was  the  18th 
of  July,  Luxembourg  marched  towards  Huy,  which  was 
next  morning  invested  by  M.  de  Villeroy.  The  other 
covered  the  siege^  and  secured  himself  from  the  allieai 
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hy  lines  of  contravallation.  Before  their  batteries  began 
to  play,  the  town  capitulated.  On  the  23d  day  of  the 
month  the  garrison  mutinied :  the  castles  were  surren- 
dered ;  the  governor  remained  a  prisoner ;  and  his  men 
were  conducted  to  Liege.  The  confederate  army  ad- 
vanced in  order  to  relieve  the  town :  but  the  king  being 
apprized  of  its  fate,  detached  ten  battalions  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  of  Liege,  and  next  day  returned  to  Neer- 
Hespen. 

§  XIX.  Luxembourg  made  a  motion  towards  Liege, 
as  if  he  had  intended  to  besiege  the  place ;  and  en- 
camped at  Hellecheim,  about  seven  leagues  from  the 
confederates.  Knowing  how  much  they  were  weakened 
by  the  different  detachments  which  had  been  made  from 
their  army,  he  resolved  to  attack  them  in  their  camp,  or 
at  least  fall  upon  their  rear,  should  they  retreat  at  his 
approach.  On  the  28th  day  of  July  he  began  his 
march  in  four  columns,  and  passed  the  Jaar  near  its 
tsource,  with  an  army  superior  to  the  allies  by  fivcrand- 
thirty  thousand  men.  The  king  of  England,  at  first, 
looked  upon  this  motion  as  a  feint  to  cover  his  design 
upon  Liege :  but  receiving  intelligence  that  their  whole 
army  was  in  full  march  to  attack  him  in  his  camp,  he 
resolved  to  keep  his  ground ;  and  immediately  drew  up 
his  forces  in  order  of  battle.  His  general  officers  ad- 
vised him  tQ  repass  the  Geete  :  but  he  chose  to  risk  a 
^  battle,  rather  than  expose  the  rear  of  his  army  in  repass- 
ing that  river.  His  right  wing  extended  as  far  as  Neer- 
Winden,  along  the  Geete,  covered  with  hedges,  hol- 
low ways,  and  a  small  rivulet ;  the  left  reached  to  Neer- 
Landen ;  and  these  two  villages  were  joined  by  a  slight 
intrenchment,  which  the  king  ordered  to  be  thrown  up 
in  the  evening.  Brigadier  Ramsay,  with  the  regiments 
of  O'Farrel,  Mackay,  Lauder,  Leven,  and  Monroe,  were 
ordered  to  the  right  of  the  whole  army,  to'  line  some 
hedges  and  hollow  ways  on  the  further  side  of  the  vil-^ 
lage-  of  Lare.     Six  battalions  of  Brandenburgh  were 
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posted  to  the  left  of  this  village ;  and  general  Dumonf, 
with  the  Hanoverian  infantry,  possessed  the  village  of 
Neer-Winden,  which  covered  part  of  the  camp,  between 
the  main  body  and  the  right  wing  of  the  cavalry.  Neer* 
Landen,  on  the  left,  was  secured  by  six  battalions  of 
English,  Danes,  and  Dutch.  The  remaining  infantry 
was  drawn  up  in  one  line  behind  the  intrenchment. 
The  dragoons  upon  the  left  guarded  the  village  of  Dor- 
mal  upon  the  brook  of  Beck ;  and  from  thence  the  left 
wing'  of  horse  extended  to  Neer-Landen,  where  it  was 
covered  by  this  rivulet. 

§  XX.  The  king  having  visited  all  the  posts  on  horse-* 
back,  and  given  the  necessary  orders,  reposed  himself 
about  two  hours  in  his  coach ;  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing feent  for  his  chaplain,  whom  he  joined  in  prayer 
with  great  devotion.  At  sun-rising  the  enemy  appeared 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  the  allies  began  to 
play  their  cannon  with  good  success.  About  eight  in  the 
morning  they  attacked  the  villages  of  Lare  and  Neer- 
Winden  with  great  fury ;  and  twice  made  themselvei* 
masters  of  these  posts,  from  whence  they  were  as  often 
repulsed.  The  allies  still  kept  their  ground ;  and  the 
duke  of  Berwick  was  taken  by  his  uncle,  brigadier 
Churchill.  Then  the  French  made  an  attack  upon  the 
left  wing  of  the  confederates  at  Neer-Landen  ;  and,  after 
a  very  obstinate  dispute,  were  obliged  to  give  way, 
though  they  still  kept  possession  of  the  avenues.  The 
prince  of  Conti,  however,  renewed  the  charge  with  the 
jBov^er  of  the  French  infantry;  and  the  confederates 
being  overpowered,  retreated  from  the  village,  leaving 
the  camp  in  that  part  exposed.  Villeroy  marching  this 
way  with  a  body  of  horse,  was  encountered  and  repulsed 
by  the  count  d'Arco,  general  of  the  Bavarian  cuirassiers : 
and  the  duke  de  Chartres  narrowly  escaped  being  taken. 
Meanwhile,  Luxembourg,  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  count 
de  M^rsin,  and  the  marshal  de  Joyeuse,  charged,  on  the  . 
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right,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  line,  with  such  impe- 
tuosity as  surmounted  all  resistance.  The  camp  of  the 
confederates  was  immediately  filled  with  French  troops : 
the  villages  of  Lare  and  Neer-Winden  were  taken,  after 
a  long  and  desperate  dispute.  The  Hanoverian  and 
Dutch  horse  being  broken,  the  king  in  person  brought 
the  English  cavalry  to  their  assistance.  They  fought 
with  great  gallantry;  and  for  some  time  retarded  the 
fate  of  the  day.  The  infantry  were  rallied,  and  stood 
firm  until  all  their  ammunition  was  expended.  In  a 
word,  they  were  scarce  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  such 
a  superiority  in  point  of  number,  when  the  marquis 
d'  Harcourt  joined  the  enemy  from  Huy,  with  two-and- 
twenty  fresh  squadrons,  which  immediately  turned  the 
scale  in  their  favour.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  after 
having  made  extraordinary  efforts,  retreated  with  great 
difficulty  over  the  bridge  to  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
where  he  rallied  the  troops,  in  order  to  favour  the  retreat 
of  those  who  had  not  passed.  The  king,  seeing  the 
battle  lost,  and  the  whole  army  in  confusion,  retired 
with  the  infantry  to  Dormul  on  the  brook  of  Beck, 
where  the  dragoons  of  the  left  wing  were  posted,  jgid 
then  ordered  the  regiments  of  Wyndham,  Lumley,  and 
Galway  to  cover  his  retreat  over  the  bridge  at  Neer- 
Hespen,  which  he  effected  with  great  difficulty.  Now 
all  was  tumult,  rout,  and  consternation ;  and  a  great 
number  of  the  fugitives  threw  themselves  into  the  river, 
where  they  were  drowned.  This  had  like  to  have  been 
the  fate  of  the  brave  earl  of  Athlone :  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  was  wounded  in  several  places,  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  enemy ;  and  the  count  de  Solmes  was  mortally 
wounded.  Ptolemache  brought  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  English  infantry  with  great  gallantry  and  conduct: 
as  for  the  baggage,  it  had  been  sent  to  Liege  before  the 
engagement:  but  the  confederates  lost  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  nine  mortars,  a  great  number  of  standards. 
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and  colours/  with  about  seven  thousand  men  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  action.     It  must  be  owned,  that  the 
allies  fought  with  great  valour  and  perseverance ;  and 
that  king  William  made  prodigious  efforts  of  courage 
and  activity  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.     He  was 
present  in  all  parts  of  the  battle :  he  chai^d  in  person 
both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  where  the  danger  was 
most  imminent.     His  peruke,  the  sleeve  of  his  coaf^ 
and  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  were  penetrated  by  three  dif- 
ferent musket-bullets ;  and  he  saw  a  great  number  of 
soldiers  fall  on  every  side  of  him.  The  enemy  bore  wit- 
ness to  his  extraordinary  valour.     The  prince  of  Conti, 
in  a  letter  to  his  princess,  which  was  intercepted,  de- 
clared that  he  saw  the  prince  of  Orange  exposing  him- 
self to  the  greatest  dangers ;  and  that  such  valour  richly 
deserved  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  crown  he  wore. 
Yet  here,  as  in  every  other  battle  he  fought,  his  con- 
duct and  disposition  were  severely  censured.     Luxem- 
bourg having  observed  the  nature  of  his  situation  imme- 
diately before  the  engagement,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
*'  Now,  I  believe  Waldeck  is  really  dead ;"  alluding  to 
that  generals  known  sagacity  in  choosing  ground  for 
an  encampment.     Be  that  as  it  will,  he  paid  dear  for  his 
victory.     His  loss  in  officers  and  men  exceeded  that  of 
the  allies ;  and  he  reaped  no  solid  advantage  from  the 
battle^     He  remained  fifteen  days  inactive  at  Warren, 
^ile  king  William,  recalling  the  duke  of  Wirtembetg, 
and  drafting  troops  from  Liege  and  other  garrisons,  was 
•in  a  few  days  able  to  hazard  another  engagement. 

§XXL  Nothing  remarkable  happened  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  campaign,  until  Luxembourg, 
ibeing  rejoined  by  Boufflers  with  a  strong  reinforcemait 
from  the  Rhine,  invested  Charleroy.  He  had  taken  his 
measures  with  such  caution  and  dexterity,  that  the  al- 
lies could  not  frustrate  his  operations,  without  attacking 

:  *  The  duke  of  Luxembourg  sent  such  »  number  of  standarda  and  ensigns  to 
Paris  during  the  course  of  this  war,  that  the  prince  of^onti  called  him  the  up^ 
holsterer  of  Notre  Dame,  a  church  14  which  those  trophies  were  displa^^, 
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his  lines  at  a  gi^eat  disadvantage.  The  king  detached 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  duke  of  ASf irtembe^, 
tvith  thirty  battalions  and  forty  squadrons,  to  make  a 
diversion  in  Flanders ;  but  they  returned  in~  a'  few  days 
without  having  attempted  any  thing  of  consequence. 
The  garrison  of  Charleroy  defended  the  place  with  sur- 
prising valour,  from  the  10th  of  September  to  the 
1 1th  of  October,  during  whiqh  period  they  had  repulsed 
the  assailants  in  several  attacks ;  but  at  length,  despair- 
ing of  relief,  the  governor  capitulated  on  the  most  ho- 
nourable conditions:  the  reduction  of  the  place  was 
celebrated  with  a  Te  Deum^  and  other  rejoicings  at 
Paris.  Lewis,  however,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  glory, 
was  extremely  mortified  when  he  reflected  upon  the 
little  advantage  he  had  reaped  from  all  his  late  victories. 
The  allies  had  been  defeated  successively  at  Fleurus, 
Steenkirk,  and  Landen:  yet,  in  a  fortnight  after  each 
of  those  battles,  William  was  always  in  a  condition  to 
risk  another  engagement.  Formerly,  I^ewis  had  con- 
quered half  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Franche-Comt^, 
without  a  battle  :  whereas  now  he  could  not,  with  his 
utmost  efforts,  and  after  the  most  signal  victories,  pass 
the  frontiers  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  conquest  of 
Charleroy  concluded  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  both  armies  went  into  winter-quarters. 

§  XXIL  The  French  army  on  the  Rhine,  under  de 
Lorges,  passed  that  river  in  the  month  of  May  at  Phi- 
lipsburgh,  and  invested  the  city  of  Heidelberg,  which 
they  took,  plundered,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  This  gene- 
ral committed  numberless  barbarities  in  the  palatinate, 
which  he  ravaged  without  even  sparing  the  tombs  of  the 
dead.  The  French  soldiers,  oh  this  occasion,  seem  to 
have  been  actuated  by  the  most  brutal  inhumanity. 
They  butchered  the  inhabitants,  violated  the  women, 
plundered  the  houses,  rifled  the  churches,  and  murdered 
the  priests  at  the  altar.  They  broke  open  the  electoral 
vault j  and  scattered  the  ashes  of  that  .illustrious  family 
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about  the  streetl.     They  set  fbe  to  different  quarters 
of  the  city ;  they  stripped  about  fifteen  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and  drove 
them  naked  into  the  castle,  that  the  garrison  might  be 
the  sooner  induced  to  capitulate.     There  they  remained 
like  cattle  in  the  open  air,  without  food  or  covering, 
tortured  between  the  horrors  of  their  fate,  and  the  terrors 
of  a  bombardment.     When  they  were  set  at  liberty, 
in  CQjnsequence  of  the  fort's  being  surrendered,  a  great 
number  of  them  died  along  the  banks  of  the  Neckar/ 
from  cold,  hunger,  anguish,  and  despair. '  These  enor- 
mous cruelties,  which  would  have  disgraced  the  arms 
of  a  Tartarian  freebooter,  were  acted  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  who  has  been  celebrated 
by  so  many  venal  pens,  not  only  as  the  greatest  monarch, 
biit  also  as  the  most  polished  prince  in  Christendom. 
De  Lorges  advanced  towards  the  Neckar  against  the 
prince  of  Baden,  who  lay  encamped  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river :  but  in  attempting  to  pass,  he  was  tvirice 
repulsed   with  considerable   damage.      The   dauphin 
joining  the  army,  which  now  amounted  to  seventy  thou- 
sand men,  crossed  without  opposition ;  but  ibund  the 
Germans  so  advantageously  posted,  that  he  would  not 
hazard  an  attack :  having  therefore  repassed  the  river, 
he  secured  Stutgard  with  a  garrison,  sent  detachments 
into  Flanders  and  Piedmont,  and  returned  in  August  to 
Versailles.     In  Piedmont  the  allies  were  still  more  un- 
fortunate.    The  duke  of  Savoy  and  his  confederates 
seemed  bent  upon  driving  the  French  from  Casal  arid 
Pignerol.     The  first  of  these  places  was  blocked  up, 
and  the  other  actually  invested.  The  fort  of  St.  Bridget, 
that  covered  the  place,  was  taken,  and  the  town  bom- 
barded. Meanwhile,  Catinat  being  reinforced,  descended 
into  the  plains.  The  duke  was  so  apprehensive  of  Turin^ 
that  he  abandoned  the  siege  of  Pignerol,  after  having 
blown  up  the  fort,  and  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy 
tb  the  plain  of  Marsaglia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bis 
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capital.     On  the  4th  day  of  October/ the  French  ad- 
vanced upon  them  from  the  hills^  between  Orbasson  and 
Prosasque ;  and  a  desperate  engagement  ensued.     The 
enemy  charged  the  left  wing  of  the  confederates  sword 
in  hand  with  incredible  fury :  though  they  were  once 
repulsed,  they  renewed  the  attack  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  the  Neapolitan  and  Milanese  horse  were  obliged  to 
give  way,  and  disordeir^d  the  German  cavalry.     These 
falling  upon  the  foot,  threw  the  whole  wing  into  confu- 
sion.    Meanwhile,  the  main  body  and  the  other  wing 
sustained  the  charge  without  flinching,  until  they  were 
exposed  in  flank  by  the  defeat  of  the  cavalry :  then 
the  whole  front  gave  way^    In  vain  the  second  line  was 
brought  up  to  sustain  them:  the  horse  turned  their 
backs,  and  the  infantry  was  totally  routed.     In  a  word^ 
the  confederates  were  obliged  to  retire  with  precipi- 
tation, leaving  their  cannon,  and  about  eight  thousand 
men  killed  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.   The  duke 
of  Schomberg  having  been  denied  the  post  which  was 
his  due,  insisted  upon  fighting  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
maintained  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  were 
posted  in  the  centre,  and  behaved  with  great  gallantry 
under  the  eye  of  their  commander.  When  the  left  wing 
was  defeated,  the  count  de  los  Torres  desired  he  would 
take  upon  him  the  command,  and  retreat  with  the  in- 
fantry and  the  right  wing ;  but  he  refused  to  act  without 
the  order  of  his  highness,  and  said,  things  were  come 
to  such  a  pass,  that  they  must  either  conquer  or  die. 
He  continued  to  animate  his  men  with  his  voice  and  ex-^ 
ample,  until  he  received  a  shot  in  the  thigh.     His  valet 
seeing  him  fall,  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  called  for 
quarter,  but  was  killed  by  the  enemy  before  he  could  be 
understood.     The  duke  being  taken  at  the  same  instant^ 
was  afterward  dismissed  upon  his  parole,  and  in  a  few 
days  died  at  Turin,  universally  lamented  on  account  of 
his  great  and  amiable  qualities.     The  ear  1  of  Warwick 
and^  Holland,  who  accompanied  him  as  a  volunteer. 
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shared  his  fate  in  being  wounded  and  taken  prisoner : 
but  he  soon  recovered  his  health  and  liberty.  This  vic- 
tory was  as  unsubstantial  as  that  of  Land'en,  and  almost 
as  dear  in  the  purchase;  for  the  confederates  made  an 
obstinate  defence,  and  yielded  solely  to  superior  number. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  retreated  to  Moncalier,  and  threw  a 
reinforcement  into  Coni,  which  Catinat  would  not  ven- 
ture to  besiege,  so  severely  had  he  been  handled  in  the 
battle.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  laying  the 
country  under  contribution,  reinforcing  the  garrisons  of 
Casal,  Pignerol,  and  Susa,  and  making  preparations  for 
repassing  the  mountains.  The  news  of  this  victory  no 
sooner  reached  Paris,  than  Lewis  dispatched  M.  de  Chan- 
lais  to  Turin,  with  proposals  for  detaching  the  duke 
of  Savoy  from  the  interest  of  the  allies ;  and  the  pope, 
who  was  now  become  a  partisan  of  France,  supported 
the  negotiation  with  his  whole  influence :  but  the  French. 
kiiig  had  not  yet  touched  upon  the  right  string.  The 
anke  continued  deaf  to  all  his  addresses. 

§  XXIII.  France  had  been  alike  successful  in  her 
intrigues  at  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 
The  vizier  at  the  Porte  had  been  converted  into  a  pen- 
sionary and  creature  of  Lewis ;  but  the  war  in  which  the 
Turks  had  been  so  long  and  unsuccessfully  engaged, 
rendered  him  so  odious  to  the  people,  that  the  grand' 
seignior  deposed  him,  in  order  to  appease  their  clamours;^ 
The  English  and  Dutch  ambassadors  at  Constantinople' 
forthwith  renewed  their  mediation  for  a  peace  with  the' 
emperor ;  but  the  terms  they  proposed  were  still  rejected 
with  disdain.  In  the  mean  time  general  Heusler,  who 
commanded  the  Imperialists  in  Transylvania,  reduced 
the  fortresses  of  Jeno  and  Villaguswar.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  the  due  de  Croy  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  German  army,  passed  the  Danube  and  the 
Saave,  and  invested  Belgrade.  The  siege  was  carried 
on  for  some  time  with  great  vigour;  but  at  length  aban- 
doned at  the  approach  of  the  vizier,  who  obliged  the 
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Imperialists  to  ,repas3  the  Saave,  and  sent  out  parties 
which  made  incursions  into  Upper  Hungary.  The 
power  of  France  had  never  been  so  con^fpicuous  as  at 
this  juncture,  when  she  maintained  a  fonnidable  navy 
at  sea,  and  four  great  armies  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
Exclusive  of  the  operations  in  Flanders,  Germany,  and 
Piedmont,  the  count  de  Noailles  invested  Roses,  in  Ca- 
talonia, about  the  latter  end  of  May,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  was  blocked  up  by  the  French  fleet,  under  the 
qpmmand  of  th^  count  d'Etrees.  In  a  few  days  the  place 
was  surrendered  by  capitulation,  and  the  caustle  of  Am- 
purias  met  with  the  same  fate.  The  Spanish  power  wa^ 
reduced  to  such  a  degree,  that  Noailles  might  have  pro- 
ceeded in  his  conquests  without  interruption,  had  not  he 
been  obliged  to  detach  part  of  his  army  to  reinforce 
Catinat  in  Piedmont 

§  XXIV.  Nothing  could  be  more  inglorious  for  the 
English  than  their  operations  by  sea  in  the  cour^  of  this 
summer.  The  king  had  ordered  the  admirals  to  use  all, 
possible  dispatch  in  equipping  the  fleets,  that  they  might 
block  up  the  enemy  in  their  own  ports,  and  protect  the 
commerce,  which  had  suffiered  severely  from  the  French 
privateers.  They  were,  however,  so  dilatory  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, that  the  squadrons  of  the  enemy  sailed  from 
their  harbours  before  the  English  fleet  coiQd  put  iQ  sea. 
About  the  middle  of  May  it  was  assembled  at  St  Helen^ 
and  took  on  board  five  regiments^  intended  for  a  descent 
on  Brest;  but  this  enterprise  was  never  attempted. 
When  the  English  and  Dutch  squadrons  joined,  so  as  to 
form  a  very  numterous  fleet,  the  public  expected  they 
would  undertake  some  expedition  of  importance :  but 
the  admirals  were  divided  in  opinion,  nor  did  their  orders 
warrant  their  executing  any  scheme  of  consequence. 
Killigrew  and  Delaval  did  not  escape  the  suspicion  of- 
being  disaffected  to  the  service  :  and  France  was  said 
to  have  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
malecontents  in  England.     L^wis  had  made  surprising 
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efibrts  to  repair  the  damage  which  his  navy  had  sus- 
tained. He  had  purchased  several  large  vessels,  and  con- 
verted them  into  ships  of  war :  he  had  laid  an  embargo 
on  all  the  shipping  of  his  kingdom,  until  his  squadrons 
were  manned;  he  had  made  a  grand  naval  promotion, 
to  encourage  the  officers  and  seamen ;  and  this  expe- 
dient produced  a  wonderful  spirit  of  activity  and  emula- 
tion. In  the  month  of  May  his  fleet  sailed  to  the  Me- 
diterranean, in  three  squadrons,  consisting  of  seventy- 
one  capital  ships,  besides  bomb-ketches,  fire-ships,  and 
tenders. 

§  XXV.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  sailed  down  the  channel.  On  the  6th,  sir 
George  Rooke  was  detached  to  the  Straits  with  a  squa- 
dron of  three-and-twenty  ships,  as  convoy  to  the  Medi- 
terranean tradte.  The  grand  fleet  returned  to  Torbay, 
while  he  pursued  his  voyage,  having  under  his  protection 
about  four  hundred  merchant  ships  belonging  to  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hamburgh,  and 
Flanders*  On  the  16th  his  scouts  discovered  part  of 
the  French  fleet  under  Cape  St.  Vincent :  next  day  their 
whole  navy  appeared,  to  the  amount  of  eighty  sail.  Six- 
teen of  these  plied  up  to  the  English  squachron,  while 
the  vice-admiral  of  the  white  stood  off*  to  sea,  to  inter- 
cept the  ships  under  convoy.  Sir  George  Rooke,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Dutch  vice-admiral  Vandergoes,  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  avoid  an  engagement,  which  could 
only  te^d  to  their  absolute  ruin.  He  forthwith  sent  orders^ 
to  the  small  ships  that  were  near  the  land,  to  put  into 
the  neighbouring  ports  of  Faro,  St.  Lucar,  and  Cadiz, 
while  he  himself  stood  off"  with  an  easy  sail  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  rest.  About  six  in  the  evening  ten  sail 
of  the  enemy  ecane  up  with  two  Dutch  ships  of  war,  com- 
manded by  the  captains  Schrij  ver  and  Vander-Poel,  who, 
seeing  no  possibility  of  escaping,  tacked  in  shore ;  and> 
thus  drawing  the  French  afl;er  them,  helped  to  save  the 
rest  of  the  fleet.     When  attacked,  they  made  a  most 
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desperate  defence,  but  at  last  were  overpowered  by  num- 
bers and  taken.  An  English  ship  of  war  and  a  rich  pin- 
nace were  burned ;  nine-and-twenty  merchant  vessels 
were  taken,  and  about  fifty  destroyed  by  the  counts  de 
Tourville  and  d'Etrees.  Seven  of  the  largest  Smyrna 
ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  M.  de  Coetlegon,  and  four 
he  sunk  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  The  value  of  the  loss 
sustained  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  one  million  ster- 
ling. Meanwhile  Rooke  stood  off  with  a  fresh  gale, 
and  on  the  1 9th  sent  home  the  Lark  ship  of  war  with  the 
news  of  his  misfortune ;  then  he  bore  away  for  the  Ma- 
deiras, where  having  taken  in  wood  and  water,  he  set 
sail  for  Ireland,  and  on  the  3d  day  of  August  arrived  at 
Cork,  with  fifty  sail,  including  ships  of  war  and  trading 
vessels.  He  detached  captain  Fairbome  to  Kinsale,  with, 
all  his  squadron,  except  six  ships  of  the  line,  with  which, 
in  pursuance  of  orders,  he  joined  the  great  fleet  then 
cruising  in  the  xjhops  of  the  channel.  On  the  25th  day 
of  August  they  returned  to  St.  Helen's,  and  the  four 
regiments  were  landed.  On  the  19th  day  of  September, 
fifteen  Dutch  ships  of  the  line,  and  two  frigates,  set  sail 
for  Holland ;  and  twenty-six  sail,  with  seven  fire-ships, 
were  assigned  as  guard-ships  during  the  winter. 

§  XXVL  The  French  admirals,  instead  of  pursuing 
Rooke  to  Madeira,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
Cadiz,  and  bombarded  Gibraltar,  where  the  merchants 
sunk  their  ships  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  eaemy.  Then  they  sailed  along  the  coast  of  ^pain, 
destroyed  some  English  and  Dutch  vessels  at  Malaga, 
Alicant,  and  other  places ;  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
Toulon.  About  this  period  sir  Francis  Wheeler  re- 
liimed  to  England  with  his  squadron,  from  an  unfortu- 
nate expedition  in  the  West  Indies.  In  conjunction 
with  colonel  Codrington,  governor  of  the  Leeward 
islands,  he  made  unsuccessfiil  attempts  upon  the  islands 
of  Martinique  and  Dominique.  Then  he  sailed  to  Bos- 
ton ip  New  England,  with  aview  to  concert  an  expedi- 
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tion  against  Quebec,  which  was  judged  impracticable. 
He  afterward  steered  for  Placentia,  in  Newfoundland, 
which  he  would  have  attacked  without  hesitation  ;  but 
the  design  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  voices  in  the 
council  of  war.  Thus  disappointed,  he  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land; and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in  a  very  shattered 
condition,  the  greater  part  of  his  men  having  died  in  the 
course  of  this  voyage. 

§  XXVII.  In  November  another  effort  was  made  to 
annoy  the  enemy.  Commodore  Benbow  sailed  with 
a  squadron  of  twelve  capital  ships,  four  bomb-ketches, 
and  ten  brigantines,  to  the  coast  of  St.  Maloes,  and,  an- 
choring within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  cannonaded 
and  bombarded  it  for  three  days  successively.  Then 
his  men  landed  on  an  island,  where  they  burned  a 
convent.  On  the  19th  they  took  the  advantage  of  a 
dark  night,  a  fresh  gale,  and  a  strong  tide,  to  send  in 
a  fire-ship  of  a  particular  contrivance,  styled  the  Infer- 
nal, in  order  to  bum  the  town :  but  she  struck  upon 
a  rock  before  she  arrived  at  the  place,  and  the  engi- 
neer was  obliged  to  set  her  on  fire,  and  retreat.  She 
continued  burning  for  some  time,  and  at  last  blew  up 
with  such  an  explosion,  as  shook  the  whole  town  like 
an  earthquake,  unroofed  three  hundred  houses,  and 
broke  all  the  glass  and  earthenware  for  three  leagues 
around.  A  capstan  that  weighed  two  hundred  pounds 
was  transported  into  the  place,  and,  falling  upon  a 
house,  levelled  it  to  the  ground:  the  greatest  part  of 
the  wall  towards  the  sea  tumbled  down ;  and  the  inha-^ 
bitants  were  overwhelmed  with  consternation :  so  that  a 
small  number  of  troops  might  have  taken  possession, 
without  resistance ;  but  there  was  not  a  soldier  on  board. 
Nevertheless,  the  sailors  took  and  demolished  Quince- 
fort,  and  did  considerable  damage  to  the  town  of  St. 
Maloes,  which  had  been  a  nest  of  privateers  that  infested 
the  English  commerce.  Though  this  attempt  was  exe- 
cuted with  great  spirit,  and  some  success,  the  clamours  o£ 
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the  people  became  louder  and  louder.  They  scrupled  not 
to  say,  that  the  councils  of  the  nation  were  betrayed ;  and 
their  suspicions  rose  even  to  the  secretary's  office.  They 
observed,  that  the  French  'were  previously  acquainted 
with  all  the  motions  of  the  English,  and  took  their  mea* 
Bures  accordingly  for  their  destruction.  They  collected 
and  compared  a  good  nimiber  of  particulars,  that  seemed 
to  justify  their  suspicion  of  treachery.  But  the  misfor* 
tunes  of  the  nation,  in  all  probability,  arose  from  a  motley 
ministry,  divided  among  themselves,  who,  instead  of 
acting  in  concert  for  the  public  good,  employed  all  their 
influence  to  thwart  the  views  and  blacken  the  reputa«- 
tions  of  each  other.  The  people  in  general  exclaimed 
against  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen,  the  earls  of  Not* 
tingham  and  Rochester,  who  had  acquired  great  credit 
with  the^  queen,  and,  from  their  hatred  to  the  whigs^ 
betrayed  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

§  XXVIII.  But  if  the  English  were  discontented,  the 
French  were  miserable,  in  spite  of  all  their  victories. 
That  kingdom  laboured  imder  a  dreadful  famine,  occa- 
sioned partly  from  unfavourable  seasons,  and  partly  from 
the  war,  which  had  not  left  hands  sufficient  to  cultivate 
the  ground.  Notwithstanding  all  the  diligence  and  prb^ 
vidence  of  their  ministry,  in  bringing  supplies  of  com 
from  Sweden  and  Denmark,  their  care  in  regulating  th^ 
price,  and  furnishing  the  markets,  their  liberal  contribu- 
tions for  the  relief  of  the  indigent ;  multitiides  perished 
of  want,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  poverty 
and  distress.  Lewis  pined  in  the  midst  of  his  success. 
He  saw  his  subjects  ^chausted  by  a  ruinous  war,  in  which 
they  had  been  involved  by  his  ambition.  He  tampered 
with  the  allies  apart,  in  hopes  of  dividing  and  detaching 
them  from  the  grand  confederacy:  he  solicited  tl^ 
northern  crowns  to  engage  as  mediators  for  ai  genei^ 
peace.  A  memorial  was  actually  presented  by  the 
Danish  minister  to  king  William,  by  which  it  appears, 
that  the  French  king  would  have  beeii  c6Btented  to  pur- 
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ehase  a  f)eace  with  some  cdn6idCTable  concessions ;  but 
the  tienh^  Were  rejected  by  the  king  of  England,  whose 
dnibitioh  and  revenge  were  not  yet  gratified ;  and  whose 
subjects,  though  heavily  laden,  could  still  bear  additional 
burdens.. 

§  XXIX.  The  Jacobites  had  been  very  attentive  to 
the  progress  of  dissatisfaction  iii  England,  which  they 
fomented  with  their  usual  assiduity.  The  late  declarq,- 
tion  of  king  James  had  beeh  couched  iii  i^uch  itnperious 
tefms,  as  gavfe  oBfehce  even  td  soihe  of  those  who  favour- 
ed his  interest.  The  earl  of  Middletoh,  thferefore,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  rtepaired  to  St.  Germains,  and 
obtained  atiother,  which  cotitaiiied  the  promise  of  a  ge- 
neral pardon,  Tfrithout  exception,  and  every  other  con- 
cession that  a  British  subiect  could  demand  of  his  sove- 
feiern.  About  thd  latter  end  of  May,  two  men,  named 
caning  and  Dormer,  were  apprehi^ded  for  dispersing 
copies  of  this  paper,  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  found  guiUy 
of  not  only  dispersing,  bxit  also  of  composing,  a  false  and 
seditious  libd,  sentenced  to  pay  five  hundred  iharks  a- 
piece,  to  stand  IBfee  timers  iii  the  {)illdry,  and  fiiid  stiretie^ 
for  their  gbod  behdvioair.  But  iio  eiffcumstance  tefldcted 
itiore  disgralce  dii  thi^  teign,  ihah  thfe  fate  of  Andertdn;. 
the  supposed  priirter  of  soirie  tracts  against  the  gdvem- 
flient.  He  W8b3  btought  to  tf  iail  for  high*treason :  he 
mstde  a  vigoroiis  dfefenbe,  in  spite  of  the  insuHs  arid  dis* 
cdiirageriient  hd  sustained  frdfai  a  partial  bench:  Ai 
fiothirig  but  prestiinptions  appeared  against  him,  the 
jury  scrupled  td  brltig  in  a  ire^Siet  that  would  affect  \\\i 
Hfe,  until  they  were  retiled  and  reprimanded  by  jtidge 
Tteby :  then  they  fourid  hifn  guilty.  In  vain  recoufs€r 
was  had  to  the  qiieeri-s  raferey:  he  suffered  death  at 
I'ybum ;  aiid  left  a  papef ,  protesting  soleftmly  against 
flie  proceedirigs  df  the  couft^^Hich  he  affirmed  was  ap- 
pointed, not  to  try,  but  to  convict  him;  arid  petitioning 
Heaven  to  forgive  his^  p^nitetit  jury.  The  severity  of  the 
^dvermnerit  \^2ts  likeivisfe  fexeriit>iified  in  the  case  of  some 
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adventurers,  who  having  equipped  privateers  to  cruise 
upon  the  English,  under  joint  commissions  from  the 
late  king  James  and  Lewis  XIV.  happened  to  be  taken 
by  the  English  ships  of  war.  Dr.  Oldys,  the  king's  ad- 
vocate, being  commanded  to  proceed  against  them  as 
guilty  of  treason  and  piracy,  refused  to  commence  the 
prosecution ;  and  gave  his  opinion  in  writing,  that  they 
were  neither  traitors  nor  pirates.  He  supported  this 
opinion  by  arguments  before  the  council :  these  were 
answered  by  Dr.  Littleton,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
pffice  from  which  he  was  dismissed ;  and  the  prisoners 
were  executed  as  traitors.  The  Jacobites  did  not  fail  to 
retort  those  arts  upon  the  government,  which  their  ad^ 
yersaries  had  so  successfully  practised  in  the  late  reign. 
They  inveighed  against  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  taxed  it  with  encouraging  informers 
and  false  witnesses ;  a  charge  for  which  there  was  too 
much  foundation. 

§  XXX.  The  friends  of  James  in  Scotland  still  con^ 
tinned  to  concert  designs  in  his  favour :  but  their  cor- 
respondence was  detected,  and  their  aims  defeated,  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  ministry  in  that  kingdom.  -  Secre- 
tary Johnston  not  only  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  all  their 
transactions,  but,  by  a  dexterous  management  of  court 
liberality  and  favour,  appeased  the  discontents  of  the 
Presbyterians  so  effectually,  that  the  king  ran  no  risk 
in  assembling  the  parliament.  Some  offices  were  be-, 
stowed  upon  the  leaders  of  the  kirk  party;  and  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  being  reconciled  to  the  government,  was 
appointed  commissioner.  On  the  18th  day  of  April,  the 
session  was  opened,  and  the  king's  letter,  replete  with 
the  most  cajoling  expressions,  being  read,  the  parliament 
proceeded  to  exhibit  undeniable  specimens  of  their  good 
humour.  They  drew  up  a  very  affectionate  answer  to 
his  majesty's  letter ;  they  voted  an  addition  of  six  new 
regiments  to  the  standing  forces  of  the  kingdom ;  they 
granted  a  supply  of  above  150,000/.  sterling  to  his 
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majesty ;  thi^  enacted  a  law  for  levying  men  to  serve 
on  board  the  royal  navy;  they  fined  all  absentees/ 
whether  lords  or  commons;  and  vacated  the  seats  of  all 
those  commissioners  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
assurance,  which  was  equivalent  to  an  abjuration  of  king 
James :  they  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  about  an  intended 
invasion :  they  published  some  intercepted  letters,  sup- 
posed to  be  written  to  king  James  by  Nevil  Payne,  whom 
they  committed  to  prison,  and  threatened  with  a  trial 
for  high-treason;  but  he  eluded  the  danger,  by  threaten- 
ing in  his  turn  to  impeach  those  who  had  made  their 
peace  with  the  government :  they  passed  an  act  for  the 
comprehension  of  such  of  the  episcopal  clergy  as  should 
condescend  to  take  the  oaths  by  the  10th  day  of  July. 
All  that  the  general  assembly  required  of  them  was,  an 
offer  to  subscribe  the  confession  of  faith,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge presbytery  as  the  only  government  of  the  Scottish 
church :  but  they  neither  submitted  to  these  terms,  nor 
took  the  oaths  within  the  limited  time,  so  that  they  for- 
feited all  legal  right  to  their  benefices.  Nevertheless, 
they  continued  in  possession,  and  even  received  private 
assurances  of  the  king's  -protection.  It  was  one  of 
William's  political  maxims,  to  court  his  domestic  ene- 
mies :  but  it  was  never  attended  with  any  good  effect. 
This  indulgence  gave  offence  to  the  Presbjrterians,  and 
fomjer  distractions  began  to  revive. 

§  XXXL  The  king  having  prevailed  upon  the  states- 
general  to  augment  their  land-forces  and  navy  for  the 
service  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  embarked  for  England, 
and  arrived  at  Kensington  on  the  30th  day  of  October. 
Finding  the  people  clamorous  and  discontented,  the 
trade  of  the  nation  decayed,  the  affairs  of  state  misma- 
naged, and  the  ministers  recriminating  upon  one  another, 
he  perceived  the  necessity  of  changing  hands,  and  re- 
solved to  take  his  measures  accordingly.  Sunderland, 
his  chief  counsellor,  represented,  that  the  tories  were 
averse  to  the  continuance  of  a  war  which  had  been  pro- 
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dtictive  of  nbtbing  but  damage  Isiiid  disgrace }  whereas, 
the  whigs  were  much  more  tractable,  and  would  bleed 
freely,  partly  from  th^  terrors  of  intasion  and  popery, 
partly  from  the  ambition  of  being  courted  by  the  crown, 
and  partly  from  the  prospectof  advantage,  in  advahcing 
money  to  the  government  oh  the  funds  established  by 
parliament :  for  that  sort  of  traffic  which  obtaihi^d  the 
itppellation  of  the  monied  interest  was  altogether  a 
whig^h  itistitutiori.  The  king  revdlted  these  observa- 
tions in  his  own  mitid ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  par- 
liament met  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  pursuant  to 
'the  last  prorogation.  In  his  speech,  he  expressed  his 
resentment  against  thosd  who  were  the  authors  of  the 
miscarriages  at  sea ;  represented  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ihg  the  land-forces  and  the  navy ;  and  demanded  a  suit- 
able supply  for  these  purposes.  In  order  to  pave  the 
Way  to  their  condescension,  he  had  already  dismissed 
from  his  council  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  of  all  his 
niinisters,  wa^  the  most  odious  to  the  people.  His  place 
would  have  been  immediately  filled  with  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury;  but  that  nobleman,  suspecting  this  Was  k 
<*hang^  of  men  rather  than  of  measures,  stood  aloof  for 
some  time,  until  he  received  such  assurances  from  the 
king  as  quieted  his  scruples,  and  then  he  accepted  the 
office  of  secretary.  The  lieutenancy  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  all  other  commissions  over  England,  were  al- 
tered with  a  view  to  favour  the  whig  interest ;  and  the 
individuals^of  that  party  were  indulged  with  itiany  places 
of  trust  and  profit ;  but  the  tories  were  too  powerful  in 
the  house  of  commons  to  be  exasperated,  and  therefore 
a  good  number  of  them  were  retailed  in  office. 

§  XXXII.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  session,  the  com- 
mons unanimously  resolved  to  support  their  majesties 
and  their  government ;  to  inquire  into  iftiscarriages ; 
and  to  consider  of  means  for  preserving  the  tfade  of 
the  nation.  The  Turkey  company  were  summoned  to 
produce  the  petitions  they  had  delivered  to  the  commis- 
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sioners  of  the  admiralty  for  convoy :  lord  Falkl&nd,  who 
sat  at  the  head  of  that  board,  gave  in  copies  of  all  the 
orders  and  directions  sent  to  sir  George  Rooke  concern- 
ing the  Straits  fleet,  together  with  a  list  of  all  the  ships 
at  that  time  in  commission.*    It  appeared,  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry,  that  the  miscarriage  of  Rooke's  fleet  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  the  ad* 
mirals,  and  the  neglect  of  the  victualling-office :  but  they 
were  screened  by  a  majority.     Mr.  Harley,  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  taking  and  stating  the  public  accounts, 
delivered  a  report,  which  contained  a  charge  of  pecula- 
tion against  lord  Falkland.     Rainsford,  receiver  of  the 
rights  and  perquisites  of  the  navy,  confessed  that  he 
had  received  and  paid  more  money  than  that  which  waft 
chai'ged  in  the  accounts;  and,  in  particular,  that  he  had 
paid  4000/*  to  lord  Falkland,   by  his  majesty's  order. 
This  lord  had  acknowledged  before  the  commissioners, 
that  he  had  paid  one  half  of  the  sum,  by  the  king's 
order,  to  a  person  who  was  not  a  member  of  either 
house ;  and  that  the  remainder  was  still  in  his  hands» 
Rainiiford  owned  he  had  the  original  letter  whidd  he 
received  from  Falkland,  detnanding  the  money;  and  this 
nobleman  desiring  to  see  it,  detained  the  voucher;  a  cir* 
cumstance  that  incensed  the  commons  to  such  a  degree, 
that  a  motion  was  made  for  committing  him  to  the 
Tower,  and  debated  with  great  warmth,  but  was  at  last 
overruled  by  the  majority.     Nevertheless,  they  agreed 
to  make  him  sensible  of  their  displeasure,  and  he  was 
Reprimanded  in  his  place;  The  house  of  lords  having  also 
inquired  into  the  causes  of  the  miscarriages  at  sea,  ve^ 
violent  debates  arose,  and  at  length  the  majority  resolved, 
that  the  admirals  had  done  well  in  the  exectltion  of 
the  orders  they  had  received.     This  was  a  triumph  over 
the  whig  lords,  who  had  so  eagerly  prosecuted  the  affair, 
and  now  protested  against  the  resolution,  not  without 
great  appearance  of  reason.     The  next  step  of  the  lor  da 
was  to  exculpate  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  as  the  blame 
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seemed  to  lie  with  him,  on  the  supposition  that  the  ad- 
mirals were  innocent.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  trahs- 
fer  this  blame  to  Trenchard,  the  whiggish  secretary,  the 
earl  gave  the  house  to  understand,  that  he  had  received 
intelligence  from  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  June,  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  enemies'  fleet,  and  the  time  of  their 
sailing ;  that  this  was  communicated  to  a  committee 
of  the  council,  and  particularly  imparted  to  secretary 
Trenchard,  whose  province  it  was  to  transmit  instructions 
to  the  admirals^  Two  coiiferences  passed  on  this  subject 
between  the  lords  and  commons^  Trenchard  delivered 
in  his  defence  in  writing ;  and  was  in  his  turn  screened 
by  the  whole  efforts  of  the  ministry,  in  which  the  whig 
influence  now  predominated.  Thus,  an  inquiry  of  such 
national  consequence,  which  took  its  rise  from  the  king'^ 
own  expression  of  resentment  against  the  delinquents, 
was  stifled  by  the  arts  of  the  court,  because  is  was  likely 
to  affect  one  of  its  creatmres :  for,  though  there  was  no 
premeditated  treachery  in  the  case,  the  interest  of  the 
public  was  certainly  sacrificed  to  the  mutual  animosity 
of  the  ministers.  The  charge  of  lord  Falkland  being 
resumed  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  appeared  to  have 
begged  and  received  of  the  king  the  remaining  2000/. 
of  money  which  had  been  paid  by  Rainsford :  he  was 
therefore  declared  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  and 
breach  of  trust,  and  committed  to  the  Tower:  from 
whence,  however,  he  was  in  two  days  discharged  uposif 
his  petition. 

§  XXXIII.  Harley,  Foley,  and  Harcourt,  presented 
to  the  house  a  state  of  the  receipts  and  issues  of  the  re- 
venue, together  with  two  reports  from  the  commissioners 
of  accounts,  concerning  sums  issued  for  secret  services, 
and,  to  members  of  parliament.  This  was  a  discovery 
of  the  most  scandalous  practices  in  the  mystery  of  cor- 
ruption, equally  exercised  on  the.  individuals  of  both 
parties,  in  occasional  bounties,  grants,  places,  pensions^ 
equivalents,  and  additional  s?daries.     The    maleccm- 
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tents,  therefore,  justly  observed,  the  house  of  commons 
was  so  managed,  that  the  king  could  baffle  any  bill, 
quash  all  ^ievances,  stifle  accounts,  and  rectify  the 
articles  of  Limerick.  When  the  commons  took  into 
consideration  the  estimates  and  supplies  of  the  ensuing 
year,  the  king  demanded  forty  thousand  men  for  the 
navy,  and  above  one  hundred  thousand  for  the  purposes 
of  the  land  service.  Before  the  house  considered  these 
enormous  demands,  they  granted  400,000/.  by  way  of 
advance,  to  quiet  the  clamours  of  the  seamen,  who  were 
becomie  mutinous  and  desperate  for  want  of  pay,  upr 
wards  of  1,000,000/.  being  due  to  them  for  wages. 
Then  the  commons-  voted  the  number  of  men  required 
for  the  navy ;  but  they  were  so  ashamed  of  that  for  the 
army,  that  they  thought  it  neqessary  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  should  imply,  that  they  still  retained  some 
regard  for  their  country.  They  called  for  all  the  trea- 
ties subsisting  between  the  king  and  his  allies;  they 
examined  the  different  proportions  of  the  troops  furnish- 
ed by  the  respective  powers ;  they  considered  the  in- 
tended augmentations,  and  fixed  the  establishment  of 
the  year  at  fourscore  and  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  Lenty-one  men,  including  officers.  For  the  main- 
tenance  of  these  they  allotted  the  sum  of  2,530,590/. 
They  granted  2,000,000/.  for  the  navy,  and  about 
500,000/.  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  annuity 
and  poll  bills ;  so  that  the  supplies  for  the  year  amounted 
to  about  five  millions  and  a  half,  raised  by  a  land-tax  of 
four  shillings  in  the  pound,  by  two  more  lives  in  the  an- 
nuities, a  farther  excise  on  beer,  a  new  duty  on  salt,  and 
a  lottery. 

§  XXXIV.  Though  the  malccontents  in  parliament 
could  not  withstand'  this  torrent  of  profusion,  they  en- 
deavoured to  distress  the  court  interest,  by  reviving  the 
popular  bills  of  the  preceding  session  ;  such  as  that  for 
regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high-treason,  the  other  for 
the  more  frequent  calling  and  meeting  of  parliaments, 
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and  that  coaceming  free  and  impartial  proceedings  in 
parlismient.  The  first  was  neglected  in  the  house  of 
lords ;  the  second  was  rejected ;  the  third  was  passed 
by  the  commons,  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  be 
4efeated  in  the  other  house.  The  lords  returned  it 
with  certain  amendments,  to  which  the  cominons  would 
not  agree:  a  conference  ensued ;  the  peers  receded  from 
their  corrections,  and  passed  the  bill,  to  which  the  king, 
however,  refused  his  assent.  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
popular and  dangerous  than  such  a  step  at  this  juncture. 
The  Qommons,  in  order  to  recover  some  credit  with  the 
pecple,  determined  to  disapprove  of  his  majesty's  con^ 
duct  The  house  formed  itself  into  a  committee,  to 
take  the  state  of  the  kingdom  into  consideration.  They 
vesolved,  that  whoever  advised  the  king  to  refuse  the 
royal  assent  to  that  bill,  was  an  enemy  to  their  ma- 
jesties and  the  kingdom.  They  likewise  presented  an 
address,  expressing  their  concern  that  he  had  not  given 
his  consent  to  the  bill,  and  beseeching  his  majesty  to 
hearken  for  the  future  to  the  advice  of  his  parliament, 
rather  than  to  the  counsels  of  particular  persons,  who 
might  have  private  interests  of  tiieir  own,  separate  from 
those  of  his  majesty  and  his  people.  The  king  thanked 
them  for  their  zeai,  professed  a  warm  regard  for  their 
constitution,  and  assured  them  he  would  look  upon  all 
paries  as  eaiemies,  who  should  endeavour  to  lessen  the 
confidence  subsisting  between  the  sovereign  and  people. 
The  members  in  the  opposition  were  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  this  general  reply.  A  day  being  appointed  to  take 
it  into  consideration,  a  warm  debate  was  maintained  with 
equal  eloquence  arid  acrimony.  At  length  the  question 
\mng  put,  that  an  address  should  be  made  for  a  more 
explicit  answer,  it  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  great  ma* 
jority. 

§  XXXV.  The  city  of  London  petitioned  that  a  par- 
liamentary provision  might  be  made  for  the  orphans, 
whose  fortunes  they  had  scandalously  squandered  away^ 
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Such'aQ  appUcation  lia,d  b^en  made  in  the  precedmg 
session,  and  rejected  with  disdain,  as  an  imposition  on 
the  public  :  but  now  those  scruples  were  removed,  and 
the  house  passed  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  consisting  of 
many  cismse?,  exteijiding  to  different  charges  on  the  city 
knds,  aqueducts,  and  personal  estates ;  imposing  duties 
on  binding  apprentices,  constituting  freemen,  as  also 
upqijt  wines  and  co^ils  imported  mto  London.     On  the 
23d  day  of  March  these  bills  received  the  royal  assent ; 
and  the  king  took  that  opportunity  of  recommending 
dispatch,  as  the  seasoti  of  the  year  was  far  advanced,  and 
the  enemy  diligently  employed  in  making  preparations 
for  an  early  campaigi^.    The  schema  of  a  national  bank, 
lijce  those  of  Ajn/sti^rdjam;  ^pd  Genoa,  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  ministry,  as  an  excieUent  institution,  as 
well  for  the  cr^it  and  security  of  the  government,  as  f<^ 
the  increase  of  t^a4e  and  circulation.     One  project  was 
invented  by  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlain,  proposing  the  cir- 
culation of  tickets  on  land-security :  but  William  Pater- 
sou  was  author  of  that  which  was  carried  into  execution 
by  the  interest  of  Michael  Godfrey,  and  other  active 
projectors.     The  scheme  was  founded  on  the  notion  of 
a  transferable  fund,  and  a  circulation  by  bill  on  the  cre- 
dit of  a  large  capital.     Forty  merchants  subscribed  to 
the  amount  of  500,000/.,  as  a  fund  of  ready  money,  to 
circulate  1,000,000/.  at  eight  per  cent,  to  be  lent  to  the 
government ;  and  even  this  fuad  of  ready  money  bore 
the  same  interest.     When  it  was  properly  digested  in 
the  cabinet,  and  a  majority  in  parliament  secured  for  its 
reception,  the  undertakers  for  the  court  introduced  it 
into  the  house  of  commons,  and  expatiated  upon  the 
national  advantages  that  wonld  accrue  from  such  a  mea- 
sure.    They  said  it  would  rescue  the  nation  out  of  the 
hands  of  extortioners  and  uswers,  lower  interest,  raise 
the  value  of  land,  revive  and  establish  public  credit,  ex- 
tend circulation,  consequently  improve  commerce,  faci-. 
litate  the  annual  supplies,  and  connect  the  people  the 
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mote  closely  with  the  govemmient-  The  project  was 
violently  opposed  by  a  strong  party,  who  affirmed  that 
it  would  become  a  monopoly,  and  engross  the  whole 
money  of  the  kingdom :  that,  as  it  must  infallibly  be 
subservient  to  government  views,  it  might  be  employed 
to  the  worst  purposes  of  arbitrary  power :  that,  instead 
of  assisting,  it  would  weaken  commerce,  by  tempting 
people  to  withdraw  their  money  from  trade,  and  employ 
it  in  stock-jobbing:  that  it  would  produce  a  swarm  of 
brokers  and  jobbers,  to  prey  upon  their  fellow-creatures, 
encourage  fhiud  and  gaming,  and  farther  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  nation.  Notwithstanding  these  objections, 
the  bill  made  its  way  through  the  two  houses,  establish- 
ing the  funds  for  the  security  and  advantage  of  the  sub- 
scribers ;  empowering  their  majesties  to  incorporate  them 
by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  under  a  proviso,  that  at  any  time  after  the 
1st  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1705,  upon  a  year's  no- 
tice, and  the  repayment  of  the  1 ,200,000/.  the  said  cor- 
poration should  ciease  and  determine.  The  bill  likewise 
contained  clauses  of  appropriation  for  the  service  of  the 
public.  The  whole  subscription  was  filled  in  ten  days 
after  its  being  opened ;  and  the  court  of  directors  com- 
pleted the  payment  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  act,  although  they  did  not  call  in  more 
than  720,000/.  of  the  money  subscribed.  All  these 
funds  proving  inadequate  to  the  estimates,  the  commons 
brought  in  a  bill  to  impose  stamp  duties  upon  all  vel- 
lum, parchment,  and  paper,  used  in  almost  every  kii;id  of 
intercourse  between  man  and  man ;  and  they  crowned  the 
oppressions  of  the  year  with  another  grievous  tax  upon 
carriages,  under  the  name  of  a  bill  for  licensing  and  re- 
gulating hackney  and  stage  coaches. 

§  XXXVI.  The  commons,  in  a  clause  of  the  bill  for 
taxing  several  joint-stocks,  provided,  that  in  case  of  a 
default  in  the  payment  of  that  tax,  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  act,  the  charter  of  the  company  so  failing 
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should  be  deemed  void  and  forfeit6d.  The  East  India 
company  actually  neglected  their  payment,  and  the  pub- 
lic imagined  the  ministry  would  seize  this  opportunity 
of  dissolving  a  monopoly  against  which  so  many  com- 
plaints had  been  made:  but  the  directors  understood 
their  own  strength ;  and,  instead  of  being  broken,  ob- 
tained the  promise  of  a  new  charter.  This  was  no  sooner  - 
known,  than  the  controversy  between  them  and  their 
adversaries  was  revived  with  such  animosity,  that  the 
council  thought  proper  to  indulge  both  parties  with  a 
hearing.  As  this  produced  no  resolution,  the  merchants 
who  opposed  the  company  petitioned,  that,  in  the  mean 
while,  the  new  charter  might  be  suspended.  Addresses 
of  the  same  kind  were  presented  by  a  great  number  of 
clothiers,  linen-drapers,  and  other  dealers.  To  these  a 
written  answer  was  published  by  the  company :  the  mer- 
chants printed  a  reply,  in  which  they  undertook  to  prove, 
that  the  company  had  been  guilty  of  unjust  and  unwar- 
rantable actions,  tending  to  the  scandal  of  religion,  the 
dishonour  of  the  nation,  the  reproach  of  our  laws,  the 
oppression  of  the  people,  and  the  ruin  of  trade.  They 
observed,  that  two  private  ships  had  exported  in  one 
year  three  times  as  many  cloths  as  the  company  had  ex- 
ported in  three  years.  They  offered  to  send  more  cloth 
and  English  merchandise  to  the  Indies  in  one  year,  than 
the  company  had  exported  in  five ;  to  furnish  the  go- 
vernment with  five  hundred  tons  of  saltpetre  for  less 
than  one-half  of  the  usual  price ;  and  they  represented, 
that  the  compa;ny  could  neither  load  the  ships  they  pe- 
titioned for  in  England,  nor  reload  them  in  i:he  East 
Indies.  In  spite  of  all  these  remonstrances,  the  new 
charter  passed  the  great  seal ;  though  the  grants  con- 
tained in  it  were  limited  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  did 
not  amount  to  an  .exclusive  privilege,  and  subjected  the 
company  to  such  alterations,  restricticms,  and  qualifica-^ 
ijions  as  the  king  should  direct  before  the  .29th  day  of 
September.    This  indulgence,  and  other  favours  granted 
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to  the  company,  were  prrratelf  purchased  of  the  minis-^ 
try,  and  became  prodnctiTe  of  a  loud  outcry  against  {he 
govennnent.  The  merchant  published  a  journal  of  the 
whole  transaction,. and  petitioned  the  house  of  commons 
that  their  liberty  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies  ihight  be 
con&nned  by  parliament  Another  petition  was  pte- 
'  Seated  by  the  company,  prayiug  that  their  charter  might 
receive  a  parliamentary  sanction.  Both  parties  emf^oyei 
all  thfeir  address  in  making  private  apj^icatioii  to  the 
members.  The  bouse  having  examined  the  different 
charters,  the  book  of  their  new  subscriptions,  and  every 
particular  relating  to  the  company,  resolved  thaii  ^l  the 
subjects  of  England  had  an  equal  right  to  trade  to  the 
East  Indies,  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  parliameait. 

^  XXXVII.  But  nothing  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  public  more  than  a  bill  which  was  brought  into  the 
house  for  a  general  naturaHz&tion  of  all  foreign  Protest- 
ants. The  advocates  for  this  measure  alleged,  that 
grliat  part  of  the  lands  of  Engfeind  lay  uncultivated : 
that  the  strength  of  a  nation  consisted  in  the  number  of 
inhabitants ;  that  the  people  were  thinned  by  the  war 
and  foreign  voyages,  and  reqUHred  an  extraordinary  sup- 
ply ;  that  a  great  number  of  Protestants,  persecuted  in 
France  and  other  countries,  would  gtedly  remove  to  a 
land  of  freedom,  and  bring  along  with  them  their  wealth 
and  manufactures ;  that  the  community  had  been  largely 
repaid  for  the  protection  granted  to  those  refugees  who 
had  ahready  settled  in  the  kingdom.  They  had  intro- 
duced several  new  branches  of  manufacture,  promoted 
industry,  attd  lowered  the  price  of  labour ;  a  circum- 
stance of  the  utmost  importance  to  trade,  oppressed  as  it 
was  with  tax«s,  and  exposed  to  uncommon  hazard  fronl 
the  enemy.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  urged  with,  great 
vehem^ce,  that  it  would  cheapen  thebirth-^ght  of  Eng^ 
lishmen  :  that  the  wiatnt  of  culture  was  owing  to  the  6p- 
pression  of  the  times:  that  foreigners,  being  admitteid  into 
the  privileges  of  the  British  trade,  would  grow  wealthy 
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at  the  etpense  of  their  benefectow,  atid  transfer  the  for- 
tohes  Aey  had  gained  into  their  native  eoiliitty :  that  the 
leducti^^n  in  the  price  of  labour  would  be  a  national 
grietance^  while  maliy  thotisands  of  English  manufac- 
turers were  starving  for  want  of  employtnent,  and  the 
price  of  provisions  continued  so  high,  that  even  those 
who  were  employed,  could  scarce  supply  their  families 
with  bread ;  that  the  real  design  of  the  bill  was,  to 
make  such  an  accession  to  the  dissenters,  as  would  ren- 
der them  an  equal  match  in  the  body-politic  for  those  of 
the  church  of  England ;  to  create  a  greater  dependance 
on  the  crown,  and,  in  a  word,  to  supply  a  foreign  head 
with  foreign  members.  SSr  John  Knight,  a  member  of 
the  house,  in  a  speech  upon  this  subject,  exaggerated  the 
bad  consequences  that  would  attend  such  a  bill,  with  all 
the  wit  and  vimlaice  of  satire :  it  was  printed  and  dis- 
persed through  the  kingdom,  and  raised  such  a  flame 
toiong  the  people,  as  had  not  appeared  since  the  revo- 
lution. They  exclaimed,  that  all  offices  would  be  con- 
ferred upon  Birtchm^n,  who  would  become  lord-danes, 
and  prescribe  the  modes  of  religion  and  government ; 
and  they  extolled  sir  John  Knight  as  the  saviour  of  the 
nation.^  The  courtiers.  Incensed  at  the  progress  of  thi^ 
clamour,  complained  in  the  house  of  the  speech  which 
had  been  printed ;  and  sir  John  was  threatened  with  ex- 
pulsion acwi  imprisonment.  He  therefore  thought  pro- 
per to  disown  the  paper,  which  was  humed  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman.  This  sacrifice  served  only  to 
increase  the  popular  disturbance,  which  rose  to  such  a 
height  of  violence,  that  the  court  patty  began  to  tremble : 
und  the  bill  was  dropped  for  the  present. 

§  XXXVIII.  Lord  Coningsby  and  Mr.  Porter  had 
committed  the  mioSt  flagrant  acts  of  oppression  in  Ire- 
land. These  had  been  explained,  during  the  la^  ses- 
sioflfi,  by  the  gentlemen  who  appealed  against  the  admi- 
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nistration  of  lord  Sidney,  but  they  were  screened  by  the 
ministry :  and  therefore  the  earl  of  Bellamont  iiow  im- 
peached them  in  the  hoqse  of  commons,  of  which  he 
and  they  were  members.     After  an  examination  of  the 
articles  exhibited  against  them,  the  commons,  who  were 
by  this  time  at  the  devotion  of  the  court,  declared,  that, 
considering  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  they  did  not 
think  theift  fit  grounds  for  an  impeachment. — In  the 
course  of  this  session,  the  nation  sustained  another  mis- 
fortune in  the  fate  of  sir  Francis  Wheelejr,  who  had  been 
appointed   commander-in-chief   of  the   Mediterranean 
squadron.     He  received  instructions  to  take  under  his 
convoy  the  merchant  sliips  bound  to  Turkey,  Spain,  and 
Italy ;  to  cruise  thirty  days  in  a  certain  latitude,  for  the 
protection  of  the  Spanish  plate  fleet,  homeward  bound; 
to  leave  part  of  his  squadron  at  Cadiz,  as  convoy  to  the 
trade  for  England  :  to  proceed  with  the  rest  to  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet  in  his  return  ;  and 
to  act  in  concert  with  them,  until  he  should  be  joined  by 
the  fleet  from  Turkey  and  the  Straits,  and  accompany 
them  back  to  England.     About  the  latter  end  of  October 
he  set  sail  from  St.  Helen's,  and  in  January  arrived  at 
Cadiz  with  the  ships  ;under  his  convoy.     There  leaving 
rear-admiral  Hopson,  he  proceeded  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean.    In  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
dreadful  tempest,  under  a  lee-shore,  which  he  could  not 
possibly  weather,  and  where  the  ground  was  so  foul  that 
no  anchor  would  hold.     This  expedient^  however,  was 
tried.     A  great  number  of  ships  were  driven  ashore,  and 
many  perished.     The  admiral's  ship  foundered  at  sea, 
and  he  and  all  his  crew  were  buried  in  the  deep,  ex- 
cept two  Moors,  who  were  miraculously  preserved.    Two 
other  ships  of  the  line,  three  ketches,  and  six  merchant 
ships,  were  lost.   The  remains  of  the  fleet  were  so  much 
shattered,  that,  instead  of  prosecuting  their  voyage,  they 
i^etomed  to  Cadiz,  in  order  to  be  refitted,  and  sheltered 
from  .the  jattenoipts  of  the  French  squadrons,  which  were 
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still  at  sea,  under  the  command  of  Chateau-Renaud  and 
Gabaret.     On  the  26th  day  of  April  the  king  closed  the 
session  with  a  speech  in  the  usual  style,  and  the  par- 
liament was  prorogued  to  the  18th  day  of  September.*' 
§  XXXIX.  Lewis  of  France,  being  tired  of  the  war, 
which  had  impoverished  his  country,  continued  to  tam- 
per with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and,  by  the  canal  of  the 
pope,  made  some  oflfers  to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  were 
rejected.     Meanwhile  he  resolved  to  stand  upon  the  de- 
fensive during  the  ensuing  campaign,  in  every  part  but 
Catalonia,  where  his  whole  naval  force  might  co-operate 
with  the  count  de  Noailles,  who  commanded  the  land 
army.     King  William  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  design  upon  Barcelona,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  Brest  and  Toulon  squadrons,  by  sending 
Russel  to  sea  as  early  as  the  fleet  could  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  sail :  but  before  he  arrived  at  Portsmouth  the 
Brest  squadron  had  quitted  that  harbour.     On  the  3d 
day  of  May,  the  admiral  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  with 
the    combined   squadrons   of  England    and   Holland, 
amounting  to  ninety  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates, 
fire-ships,^  and  tenders.     He  detached  captain  Pritchard 

k  Besides  the  billfl  already  mentioned,  the  parliament  in  this  session  passed  a^ 
act  for  taking  and  stating  the  public  accounts — another  to  encourage  ship-building 
— 2i,  third  for  the  better  diciplining  the  navy — the  usual  militia  act-r-and  an  act 
•enabling  hi$  majesty  to  make  grants  and  leases  in  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall.  One 
was  also  passed  for  renewins^  a  clause  in  an  old  statute,  limiting  the,  number  of 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  principality  of  Wales.  The  duke  of  ;^i^ort'dlk  bi'ought 
an  action  in  the  court  of  king's-bench  against  Mr.  Germaine,  for- criminal  convert 
sation  with  his  dutchess.  Ine  cause  was  tried,  and  the  jury  brought  in  their  ver- 
dict for  one  hundred  marks,  and  costs  of  suit  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 

Before  the  king  epabarked,  he  gratified  a  good  mmiber  of  his  friends  with  pro- 
motioas.  Lord  (jharles  Butler,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  was  created  lord 
BuUer,  of  Weston,  in  England,  and  earl  of  Arran  in  Ireland,  llie  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury 'was  honoured  with  the  title  of  duke.  The  earl  of  Mulgrave,  being  reconciled 
to  the  court  measures,  was  gratified  with  a  pension  of  30001.  and  the  title  of  marquis 
of  Normandy.  Henry  Herbert  was  ennobled  by  the  title  of  .baron  Herbert  of 
Cheilyury.  The  earls  of  Bedford,  Devonshire,  and  Clare,  were  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  dukes.  The  marquis  of  Caermarthen  was  made  duke  of  Leeds ;  lord  vis- 
count Sidney,  created  earl  of  Romney  ;  and  viscount  Newport,  earl  of  Bedford. 
Russel  was  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  admiralty-board.  Sir  George  Rooke  and 
sir  George  Houblon  were  appointed  joint-commissidners,  in  the  room  of  Killigrew 
and  Delaval.  Charles  Montague  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  sir 
William  Trumbal  and  John  Smith,  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  in  the  room  of 
sir  Kdward  Seymour  and  Mr  Hambden. 
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of  the  Mctomouth,  with  two  fire-ships,  to  destroy  a  fleet 
of  French  merchant  ships  near  Conquet-bay ;  and  this 
service  being  performed,  he  returned  to  St.  Help's, 
where  he  had  left  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  with  a  squadrcm, 
to  take  on  board  a  body  of  land  forces^  intended  for  a 
descent  upon  the  coast  of  France.  These  being  em*- 
barked  under  the  command  of  general  Ptolemache,  the 
whole  fleet  sailed  again  on  the  29th  of  May.  The  Icqid 
and  sea  officers,  in  a  council  of  war,  agreed  that  part  of 
the  fleet  designed  for  this  expedition  should  separate 
from  the  rest,  and  proceed  to  Camaret-bay,  where  the 
forces  should  be  landed.  On  the  5th  day  of  June,  lord 
Berkeley,, who  commanded  this  squadron,  parted  with 
the  grand  fleet,  and  on  the  7th  anchored  between  the 
bays  of  Camaret  and  Bertaume,  Next  day  the  marquis 
of  Caermarthen,  afterward  duke  of  Leeds,  who  served 
under  Berkeley,  as  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  entered  Ca- 
maret-bay  with  two  large  ships  and  six  frigates,  to  cover 
the  troops  in  landing.  The  French  had  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  design,  and  taken  such  precautions,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  engineer  Vauban,  that  the 
English  were  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire  from  new  erected 
batteries,  as  well  as  from  a  strong  body  of  troops ;  and, 
though  the  shipi  cannonaded  them  with  great  vigour, 
the  soldiers  could  not  maintain  any  regularity  in  land* 
ing.  A  good  number  were  killed  in  the  opei^  boats 
before  they  reached  the  shore ;  and  those  Vrho  landed 
were  soon  repulsed,  in  spite  of  all  the  endeavours  of  ge- 
neral Ptolemache,  who  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh, 
which,  proved  mortal.  Seven  hundred  soldiers  are  said 
to  have  been  lost  on  this  occasion,  besides  those  who 
were  killed  on  board  of  the  ships.  The  Monk  ship  of 
war  was  towed  off  with  great  difficulty ;  but  a  Dutch 
frigate  of  thirty  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

§  XL.  After  this  unfortunate  attempt,  lord  Beitelcy, 
with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  sailed  back  for  Eng- 
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land,  and  at  St.  Helen's  received  orders  from  the  queen 
to  call  a  council,  and  delib^ate  in  wkat  manner  the  ships 
and  forces  might  be  best  employed.  Thiey  aglreed  to 
^lake  some  attempt  upon  the  coast  of  Normandy,  With- 
thifi  view  they  set  sail  on  the  5th  day  of  July.  They, 
bombarded  Dieppe,  and  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the 
town  to  .ashes.  Thence  they  steered  to  Havre-de-Grace, 
which  met  with  the  same  £a.te.  They  harassed  the 
French  troops,  who  marched  after  them  along-shore. 
Thi^  alaarmed  die  whole  coast,  and  filled  every  town 
with  such  rconstemation,  that  they  would  have  be^i 
abandoned  by  tbe  inhabitants,  had  they  not  been  de- 
tained by  military  force.  On  the  36th  of  July,  lord 
BeA^y  retxifmi  to  St.  Helen's,  where  he  quitted  the 
fleet,  and  the  commwd  devolved  upon  sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel.  This  officer  having  received  instructions  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  Dunkirk,  sailed  round  to  the 
Downs,  where  he  was  joined  by  M.  Meesters,  with  six* 
a»d-twenty  Dutch  pilots.  On  the  12th  of  September 
he  appeorod  before  Dunkirk ;  and  next  day  sent  in  the 
Charles  galley,  with  two  bomb-ketches,  and  as  many  of 
the  machines  called  infemals.  These  were  set  on  fire 
without  effect;  and  the  design  miscarried:  then  Shovel 
stepped  to  Calais,,  which  having  bombarded  with,  little 
success,  he  returned  to  the  coast  of  England;  and  the 
bomb-ketches  and  machines  were  sent  into  the  river 
TJ^ames* 

^  XLL .  During  these  tisnsactions,  admiral  Russel, 
with  the  grand  fleet,  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean;  and 
being  joined  by  rearHodmnral  Neville  from  Cadiz,  toge- 
ther Mfith  Callembergh  and  Evertzen,  he  steered  towards 
Barcdona,  which  was  besieged  by  the  French  fleet  and 
army.  At  his  approach,  Tourvilk  retired  with  precipi- 
tati<m  inio  the  harbour  of  Toulon;  and  Noailles  aban- 
doned his  enterprise.  The  Spanish  affairs  were  in  such 
a  deplorable  condition,  that  without  this  timely  assis- 
tance the  kingdom  must  have  been  undone.     While  he 
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coDtinued  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  French  admi^ 
durst  not  venture  to  appear  at  sea ;  and  all  his  projects 
were  disconcerted.  After  having  asserted  the  honour  of 
>  the  British  flag  in  those  seas  during  the  whole  summer, 
he  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  November  to  Cadiz,  where, 
by  the  express  order  of  the  king,  he  passed  the  winter, 
during  which  he  took  such  precautions  for  preventing 
Tourville  from  passing  the  Straits,  that  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  risk  Uie  passage. 

§  XLII.  It  will  now  he  necessary  to  describe  the  ope- 
rations on  the  continent.     In  the  middle  of  May  king 
William  arrived  in  Holland,  where  he  consulted  with 
the  states-geiQieraL     On  the  3d  day  of  June  he  repaired 
to  Bethlem-abbey,  near  Louvain,  the  place  appointed  for 
the  rendezvous  of  the  army;  and  there  he  was  met  by 
the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologn.     In  a  few  days  a 
numerous  army  was  assembled;  and  every  thing  seemed 
to  promise  an  active  campaign.     On  the  3d  day  of  June 
the  dauphin  assumed  the  command  of  the  French  forces, 
with  which  Luxembourg  had  taken  post  between  Mons 
and  Maubeuge ;  and  passing  the  Sambre,  encamped  at 
Fleurus :  but  on  the  1 8th,  he  removed  from  thence,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  between  St.  Tron  and  Wanheim ; 
while  the  confederates  lay  at  Roosbeck.     On  the  11th  of 
July,  the  dauphin  marched  in  four  columns  to  Oerle 
upon  the  Jaar,  where  he  pitched  his  camp.     On  the  22d, 
the  confederates  marched  to  Bomale :  then  the  dauphin 
took  the  route  to  Vignamont,  where  he  secured  Jhis  army 
by  intrenchments,  as  his  forces  were  inferior  in  number 
to  those  of  the  allies;  and  he  had  been  directed  by  his 
father  to  avoid  an  engagement.     In  this  situation  both 
armies  remained  till  the  15th  day  of  August,  when  king 
William  sent  the  heavy  baggage  to  Louvain;  and  on 
the  18th  made  a  motion  to  Sombref.     This  was  no 
sooner  known  to  the  enemy,  than  they  decamped;  and 
having  marched  all  night,  posted  themselves  between 
Temploux  and  Masy,  within  a  lei^ue  and  a  half  of  th? 
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confederates.  The  king  of  England  resolved  to  pass 
the  Scheldt;  and  with  this  view  marched,  by  the  way 
of  Nivelle  andSoignies,  to  Ghievres:  from  thence  he  de- 
tached the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  with  a  strong  body  of 
horse  and  foot,  to  pass  the  river  at  Oudenarde,  while 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  advanced  with  another  detachment 
to  pass  it  at  Pont  de  Espieres.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
expedition  they  could  make,  their  purpose  was  antici- 
pated by  Luxembourg,  who  being  apprized  of  their  route, 
had  detached  four  thousand  horse,  with  each  a  foot  sol- 
dier behind  the  trooper,  to  reinforce  M.  de  Valette,  who 
commanded  that  part  of  the  French  line.  These  were 
sustained  by  a  choice  body  of  men,  who  travelled  with 
great  expedition,  without  observing  the  formalities  of  a 
march.  Mareschal  de  Villeroy  followed  the  same  route, 
with  all  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  the  household 
troops,  and  twenty  field-pieces ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  brought  up  by  the  dauphin  in  person.  They 
marched  with  such  incredible  diligence,  that  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  could  scarce  believe  his  own  eyes,  when  he 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  Scheldt,  and  saw  them  intrench- 
ing themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  King 
William,  having  reconnoitred  their  disposition,  thought 
it  impracticable  to  pass  at  that  place;  and  therefore 
inarched  down  the  river  to  Oudenarde,  where  a  passage 
had  been  already  effected  by  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg. 
Here  the  confederates  passed  the  Scheldt  on  the  27th 
day  of  the  month ;  and  the  king  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  Wanneghem.  His  intention  was  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  Courtray,  and  established  winter-quarters  for 
a  considerable  part  of  his  army  in  that  district;  but  Lux- 
embourgh,  having  posted  himself  between  that  place  and 
Menin,  extended  his  lines  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
confederates  could  not  attempt  to  force  them,  nor  even 
hinder  him  from  subsisting  his  army  at  the  expense  of 
the  Castellany^of  Courtray,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign.     Tliis  surprising  march  was  of  such  impor-^ 
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tance  to  the  French  king,  that  he  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  a  letter  of  thanksi  to  his  army ;  and  ordei^  that 
it  ishotild  be  read  to  every  particular  aquadron  azid  bat^ 
talioQ. 

^  XLUL  The  "kitig  of  England^  though  disappointed 
in  hifi  scheme  upon  Courtray, -found  means  to  make 
$otiie  advantage  of  his  superiority  in  number.  He  drafted 
troops  from  the  garrison  of  liege  aAdMaestricht ;  aiid  on 
the  3d  day  of  Septaooiber  reinforced  this  body  with  a 
lai^e  detabhment  from  Im  own  camp,  conferring  the 
command  upon  the  duke  of  Holsteia'-Ploen)  with  ordem 
to  undertake  the  siege  of  Huy,     Next  day  the  whole 
confederate  forces  passed  the  Lys^  and  enc^nped  at 
Wouterghem.     From  thence  the  king,  with  pert  of  the 
army^  marched  to  Boaelaer:  this  diversion  obliged  the 
dauphin  to  make  considerable  detachments,  for  the 
security  of  Ypres  and  M^n  on  one  side,  and  to^cover 
Fumes  and  Dunkirk  on  the  other.     At  this  juncture,  a 
Frenchman,  being  seized  in.  the  very  act  of  setting  fire 
to  one  of  the  ammunition  waggons  in  the  allied  army,  ^ 
confessed  he  had  been-  employed  for  this  purpose  by 
some  of  the  French  generals,  and  suffered  death  as  a 
traitor.     On  the  16th  day  of  the  month,  the  duke  of 
Holstein-Ploen  invested  Huy,  and  carried  on  the^  siege 
with  such  vigour,  that  in  ten  days  the  garrison  capitu- 
lated.    The  king  ordered  Dixmuyde,  Deynse,  Ninove, 
and  Tirlemont,  to  be  secured  for  winter-quarters  to  part 
of  the  army:  the  dauphin  returned  to  Versailles :  Wil- 
liam quitted  the  camp  on  the  last  day  of  September;  and 
both  armies  broke  up  about  the  middle  of  Oct<)b«. 
.    §  XLIV.  The  operations  on  the  Rhine  were  precon- 
certed between  king  William  amd  the  prince  of  Baden, 
who  had  visited  Londi?n  in  the  winter.     The  dispute 
between  the  emperor  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  com- 
promised;  and  this  young  prince  dying  during  the  ne- 
gotiation, the  treaty  was  perfected  by  his  brother  and 
successor^  who  engaged  to  furni^  twelve  thousand  men 
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yearly,  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy  ftorxh  the  court  of 
Vienna,  in  the  begiiodug  of  June,  mareechai  d©  Lor* 
gas  ptesed  the  Rhine  at  Philipsburgh^  in  order  to  give 
battle  to  the  Imperialiste,  encamped  atHailbrop,  Th^ 
prince  of  Baden,  who  was  not  yet  joined  by  the  Saxons, 
Hessiam,  nor  by  the* troops  of  Munster  ai^dPaderboni, 
dispatched  couriers  to  quicken  the  march  of  theee  aui;i^ 
liaries,  and  advanced  to  Eppingen>  where  he  propos^ 
to  wait  till  they  should  come  up:  but,  on  the  Idth,  re-^ 
ceiving  undoubted  intelligence  Aat  the  enemy  were  in 
motion  towards  him,  he  advanced  to  m/eet  th^n  in  pvder 
of  battle*  De  Lorges  concluded  that  this  wisis  9.  despe* 
rate  effort,  and  immediately  halted,  to  make  the  n^e&» 
sary  preparations  for  an  engagement.  This  pause  ena* 
bled  pince  Lewis  to  take  possession  of  a  strong  pass 
near  Sintzheim,  from  which  he  eould  not  easily  be  dis^ 
lodged.  Then  the  mareschal  proceeded  to  Viseioch, 
and  ravaged  the  adjacent  country,  in  hopes  of  drawing 
the  Imperialists  from  their  entrenchments.  The  prince 
being  joined  hf  the  Hessians,  resolved  to  beat  up  the 
quartets  of  the  esoemy ;  and  the  French  gaiieral  being 
apprized  of  his  design,  retreated  at  midnight  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.  Having  posted  hii)(jself  at  Rnth, 
he  sent  his  heavy  baggage  to  Philipiabnrgh :  then  he 
moved  to  Gonsberg,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manheim, 
repassed  the  Rhine,  and  encamped  between  3piers  and 
Wonns.'  The  prince  of  Baden  being  joined  by  the 
allies,  passed  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  boats  near  Hagen- 
bach,  in  the  middlp  of  September;  and  laid  the  country 
of  Alsace  under  contribution.  Considering  the  advanced 
season  of  the  year,  this  was  a  rash  undertaking;  and  the 
French  general  resolved  to  profit  by  his  enemy's  tenie- 
rity.  He  forthwith  advanced  against  the  Imperialists, 
foreseeing  that,  should  they  be  worsted  in  battle,  their 
whole  army  would  be  ruined.  Prince  Lewis,  informed 
of  his  intention,  immediately  passed  the  Rhine;  and  this 
retreat  was  no  sooner  effected,  than  the  river  swelled  to 
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such  a  degree,  that  the  island  in  the  middle,  and  great 
part  of  the  camp  he  had  occupied,  was  overflowed- 
Soon  after  this  incident  both  armies  retired  into  winter- 
quarters.  The  campaign  in  Hungary  produced  no  event 
of  importance.  It  was  opened  by  the  new  vizier,  who 
arrived  at  Belgrade  in  the  middle  of  August;  and  about 
the  same  time  Caprara  assembled  the  imperial  army 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterwaradin.  The  Turks 
passed  the  Saave,  in  order  to  attack  their  camp,  and  car- 
lied  on  their  approachej»  with  five  huAdred  pieces  of  can- 
non; but  made  very  little  progress.  The  Imperialists 
received  reinforcements;  the  season  wasted  away;  a  feud 
arose  between  the  vizier  and  the  cham  of  the  Tartars; 
and  the  Danube  being  swelled  by  heavy  rains,  so  as  to 
interrupt  the  operations  of  the  Turks,  their  general  de- 
camped in  the  night  of  the  1st  of  October.  They  after- 
ward made  an  unsuccessfiil  attempt  upon  Titul,  while 
the  imperial  general  made  himself  master  of  Giula^  In 
the  course  of  this  summer,  the  Venetians,  who  were  also 
at  war  with  the  Turks,  reduced  Cyclut,  a  place  of  im- 
portance  on  the  river  Naranta,  and  made  a  conquest  of 
the  island  of  Scio  in  the  Archipelago. 

§  XLV.  We  have  already  observed,  that  the  Fr^lch 
king  had  determined  to  act  vigorously  in  Catalonia^  In 
the  beginning  of  May,  the  duke  de  Noailles  advanced 
at  the  head  of  eight-and-twenty  thousand  men  to  the 
river  Ter,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which  the'  viceroy 
of  Catalonia  was  encamped  with  sixteen  thousand 
Spaniards.  The  French  general  passed  the  river  in  the 
fece  of  this  army,  and  attacked  their  inti-enchments  with 
such  impetuosity,  that  in  less  than  an  hour  they  were 
totally  defeated.  Then  he  marched  to  Palamos,  and 
undertook  the  siege  of  that  place,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  blocked  up  by  the  combined  squadrons  of 
Brest  and  Toulon.  Though  the  besieged  made  an  ob- 
stinate  defence,  the  town  was  taken  by  storm,  the  houses 
were  pillaged,  and  the  people  put  to  the  sword,  without 
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distmction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition.  Then  he  invested 
Gironne,  which  in  a  few  days  capitulated*  Ostalric  met 
with  the  same  fate,  and  Noailles  was  created  viceroy  of 
Catalonia  by  the  French  king.  In  the  beginning  of 
August  he  distributed  his  forces  into  quarters  of  refresh- 
ment, along  the  river  Terdore,  resolving  tq  undertake 
the  siege  of  Barcelona,  which  was  saved  by  the  arrival 
of  admiral  Russel.  The  war  languished  in  Piedmont, 
on  account  of  a  secret  negotiation  between  the  king  of 
France  and  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrances of  Rouvigny,  earl  of  Galway,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded the  duke  of  Schomberg  in  the  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  that  country.  Casal  was  closely  blocked 
up  by  the  reduction  of  Fort  St.  George,^  and  the  Vaudois 
gained  the  advantage  in  some  skirmishes  in  the  valley 
of  Ragelas ;  but  no  design  of  importance  was  executed/ 
§  XLVL  England  had  continued  very  quiet  under 
the  queen's  administration,  if  we  except  some  little  eom- 
motions  occasioned  by  the  practices,  or  pretended  prac-' 
tices,  of  the  Jacobites.  Prosecutions  were  revived 
against  certain  gentlemen  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
for  having  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  formed  in 
favour  of  the  late  king's  projected  invasion  from  Nor- 
mandy .  These  steps  were  owing  to  the  suggestions  of 
infemous  informers,  whom  the  ministry  countenanced. 
Colonel  Parker,  and  one  Crosby,  were  imprisoned,  and 
bills  of  treason  found  against  th^n ;  but  Parker  made 
his  escape  from  the  Tower,  and  was  never  retaken^ 
though  a  rchvard  of  400/.  was  set  upon  his  head.  The 
king,  having  settled  the  afiairs  of  the  confederacy  at  the 
Hague,  embarked  for  England  on  the  8th  of  November, 
and  next  day  landed  at  Margate.  On  the  12th  he 
opened  the  session  of  parliament  with  a  speech,  in  which 
he  observed,  that  the  posture  of  affairs  was  improved, 

*  In  the  conne  of  this  year,  M .  du  Casse,  governor  (^  St.  Domingo,  made  aa 
uanuecessfiEil  attempt  ufion  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  and  M.  St.  Clair,  with  four  men- 
-of- war,  formed  a  design  against  St.  John's,  Newfoundland ;  but  he  was  rejinlsed 
with  loss,  by  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants* 
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both  fay  tmk  said  land,  since  they  last  parted ;  ift  porti^ 
cular,  that  a[  stop  was  put  to  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms.  He  desired  they  would  continue  the  act  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  which  would  expire  at  Christmas : 
he  reminded  thi^m  of  the  debt  for  the  tranapbrt  ships 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland;  and  Exhorted 
them  to  prepare  some  good  bill  for  the  encouragement 
of  seamen.  A  majority  in  both  houses  was  already  se* 
eared;  and  in  all  probabiUty  he  biBH'gaiiaed  for  th^ 
eondesc^nsion,  by  agreeing  to  the  bill  for  triennial  par.*- 
liameoto.  This  Mr^  Harley  brought  in,  by  order  of  the 
lower  house,  immediately  after  tteir  tiTsi  ibdjoUnUnent ; 
and  it  kept  pace  with  &e  consideration  of  the  supplies. 
The  conmions,  having  examined  the  estimates  and  ac- 
counts, voted  45764,712/.  for  the  service  of  the  army  and 
navy*  In  ord^  to  raise  this  sum,  they  continued  the 
kmd*^tax ;  they  renewed  the  subsidy  c^  tonnage  and 
poundage  for  five  years,  and  imposed  new  duties  on  dif^ 
ferent  c<Hiimodities.''  The  triennial  bill  enacted,  that  a 
parliament  should  be  held  once  in  tfare^  years  at  leai^ : 
that  within  three  years  ad;  farthest,  aiier  the  dissolution 
of  the  parliam^t  then  subsisting,  axid  so  from  time  to 
time,  for  ever  a£|^r,  legal  writs,  under  the  great  seal, 
should  be  issued,  by  the  direction  of  the  crown,  fot  cavil- 
ing, assembling,  and  hokling  another  new  parliament : 
that  no  pariiament  should  coxstinue  longer  than  three 
years  at  farthest,  to  be  aincounted  from  the  first  day  of 
the  first  session :  and  that  the  parliament  then  subsbting 
should  cease  and  determine  on  the  Ist  day  of  November 
net!  following,  unless  their  majesties  should  think  fit  to 
dissolve  it  sooner.  The  duke  of  Devonshire,  the  marquis 
of  Halifax,  the  earls  of  Weyniouth  and  Aylesbury,  pro.- 
tei^ed  against  this  bill,  because  it  tended  to  the  continu- 

o  They  imposed  certain  rates  and  duties  upon  marriages,  births,  and  burials, 
baobders,  a^  ^dows.  /fhey'  pasiad  an  net  fovlayiiig'adAitioBal  dutteslufon 
ooffee,  tda.  Slid  ofaocblate^  tfiwards  paying;  the  diebt  due  foi  ih»,  fcrantiport  i^pa  •; 
and  snoth^r,  imposing  duties  on  glass-i^arei  stone^  tanA  earths  b<Htles,  coal,  alici 
culm.'  *        .  ,u^.. 
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taKB  of  the  pf  esent  pariiament  longer  than,  as  Ussy  zip*- 
prdieaded^  wad  agfeeable  to  the  ccmstitntioa  of  E(i^)asid« 
§  XLYII.  While  diis  bill  was  depeoding^  Dn  John 
TiUotson^  archbiahup  of  Canterbury^  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  the  dead  palsy^  in  the  chapel  of  Whitehall^  and 
died  on  the  22d  day  of  NoT^nbe]^y  deeply  regretted  by 
the  king  and  queen,  who  shed  teai^s  of  Sorrow  at  his  de^ 
cease;  and  sincerely  laxoeMed  by  the  public,  as  a  pat- 
tern of  elegance,  ingenuity^  meekness,  charity,  and  mo^ 
deration.  These  (|ualitie&  he  must  be  allowed  to  have 
|])€M9B<Med^  notwithstanding  the  inyectiyes  of  his$  enemies, 
wlfto  accused  hhn  of  pisritainsm,  flattery,  and  ambition ; 
&ndi  charged  hini  with  hatdng  conduced  to  a  dangeitms 
schism  in  the  chitrchy  by  accepting  the  archbishopric 
during  the  life  of  tibe  deprived  Sancroft.  He  was  sue- 
ceeded  in  the  metropolitan  see  by  Dr..Tenni3on,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  recommended  by  the  whig  party,  which  now 
predominated  in  ih/d  cabin^et  The  queen  did  not  long 
sutvive  hfer  lavourite  prehte.  In  about  a  month  after 
his  decease^  she  was  taken  ill  of  tW  small-^pox,.  and  the 
symptoms  proving  dangerous,  she  prepared  heradf  for 
death  with  great  composure.  Bhe  spent  some  time  in 
exercises  of  devotion,  and  private  conversation  with  the 
njew  archbishop ;  i^  received  the  sacrament  with  all  the 
H^ops  who  were  in  attendance;  and  expired  on  the 
28th  dtj  of  December,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her 
age,  and  in  the  sixth  lOf  her  reign,  to  the  inexpressible 
grief  of  the  king,  who,  for  some  weeks  after  her  deaths 
could  neither  see  company,  nor  attend  to  the  business  of 
state.  Mary  was  in  her  pecson  tall  and  well-propor- 
tioned, with  an  oval  visage,  lively  eyes,  agreeable  fea- 
tmres,  a  mild  aspect,  and  an  air  of  dignity. '  Her  appre- 
hensjoa  was  clear,  her  meH«>ry  teaa*io««,  md  her  judg- 
ment  solid.  She  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  scrupulously 
exact  in  all  the  duties  of  devotion,  of  an  even  temper, 
and/of  a  calm  tod  mild  conversation.  .She  waa  ruffled 
by  no  passion,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  the 
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emotions  of  natural  affection :  for  she  ascended,  without 
compunction,  the  throne  from  which  her  father  had  been 
deposed,  and  treated  her  sister  as  an  alien  to  her  blood. 
In  a  word,  Mary  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  cold  dispo- 
sition and  apathy  of  her  husband ;  and  to  have  centred 
all  her  ambition  in  deserving  the  epithet  of  a  humble 
and  obedient  wife.** 

§  XL VIII.  The  princess  Atme  being  informed  of  the 
queen's  dangerous  indisposition,  sent  a  lady  of  her  bed- 
chamber, to  desire  she  might  be  admitted  to  her  ma- 
jesty ;  but  this  request  was  not  granted*  She  was  thanked 
for  her  expression  of  concern  ;  and  given  to  understand 
that  the  physicians  had  directed  that  the  queen  should 
be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  Before  her  death,  how- 
ever, she  sent  a  forgiving  message  to  her  sister ;  and, 
after  her  decease,  the  earl  of  Sunderland  effected  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  king  and  the  princess,  who  vi- 
sited him  at  Kensington,  where  she  was  received  with 
uncommoh  civility.  He  appointed  the  palace  of  St. 
James's  for  her  residence,  and  presented  her  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  queen  s  jewels.  But  a  mutual  jea- 
lousy and  disgust  subsisted  under  these  exteriors  of 
friendship  and  esteem.  The  two  houses  of  parliament 
waited  on  the  king  at  Kensington,  with  consolatory  ad- 
dresses on  the  death  of  his  consort :  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  regency  of  Scotland,  the  city  and  clergy 
of  London,  the  dissenting  ministers,  and  almost  all  the 
great  corporations  in  England."* 

P  Her  obseqaief  were  peifonned  tnth  great  magnificence.  The  body  waa  at- 
tended from  Whitehall  to  Westminster-abbey  by  all  the  radges,  serjeants-at-law, 
the  lord-majTOr  and  aldennen  of  the  city  of  London,  and  both  houses  of  parlia- 
'  ment ;  and  the  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Tennison,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury :  Dr.  Kenn,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  reproached  him  in  a 
letter,  for  not  having  called  upon  her  majesty,  on  her  death-bed,  to  repent  of  the 
share  she  had  in  the  Revolution,  llus  was  answered  by  another  pamphlet.  One 
of  the  Jacobite  clergy  insulted.the  queen's  memory,  by  preaching  on  the  following 
text :  "  Go  now,  see  this  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daugh- 
ter." On  the  other  hand,  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council  of  Lon- 
don, came  to  a  resolution  to  erect  her  statue,  with  that  of  the  king,  in  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

4  The  earls  of  R^hefter  and  Nottingham  are  said  to  have  started  a  doubt,  whe- 
ther the  parliament  w)ui  not  dissolved  by  the  queen's  death ;  but  this  dangerooi 
motion  met  with  no  countenance.  ^^ 
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CHAP.  V. 

WILUAM. 

§  L  Account  of  the  Lancashire  plot — §  II.  The  commons  inquire 
into  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  army — ^  III.  They  expel 
and  prosecute  some  of  their  own  members  for  corruption  in  the 
affair  of  the  East  India  company — §  IV.  Examination  of  Cooke, 
Acton,  and  others — §  V.  The  commons  impeach   the  duke  of 
Leeds-r-§  VI.  The  parliament  is  prorogued — §  VIL  Session  of  the 
Scottish  parliament — §  VIII.  They  inquire  into  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe—§  IX.  They  pass  an  act  for  erecting  a  trading  company 
to'  Africa  and  the  Indies — §  X.  Proceedings  in  the  parliament  of 
Ireland — ^  XI.  Disposition  of  the  armies  4n  Flanders — §  XII. 
King  William  undertakes  the  siege  of  Namur — §  XIII.  Famous 
retj-eat  of  prince  Vaudemont.   Brussels  is  bombarded  by  Villeroy 
— ^  XIV.  Progress  of  the  siege  of  Namur — §  XV.  Villeroy  at- 
tempts to  relieve  it.     The  besiegers  make  a  desperate  assault — 
— §  XVI.  The  place  capitulates.     Boufflers  is  arrested  by  order 
of  king  William—^  XVII.  Campaign  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Hun- 
gary—S  XVIII.  The  duke  of  Savoy  takes  Casal— ^  XIX.  Trans- 
actions in  Catalonia — §  XX.  The  English  fleet  bombards  St. 
MaloeSy  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  France— §  XXI.  Wil- 
mot's  expedition  to  the  West  Indies — §  XXII.  A  new  parlia- 
ment— §  XXIII.  They  pass  the  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases 
of  high-treason — §  XXIV.  Resolutions  with  respect  to  a  new 
coinage — §  XXV.  The  commons  address  the  king,  to  recall. a 
grant  he  had  made  to  the  earl  of  Portland — §  XXVI.  Another 
against  the  new  Scottish  company — §  XXVII.  Intrigues  of  the 
Jacobites—  §  XXVIII.  Conspiracy  against  the  life  of  William 
— §  XXIX.  Design  of  an  invasion  defeated — §  XXX.  The  two 
houses  engage  in  an  association  for  the  defence  of  his  majesty — 
^  XXXI.  Establishment  of  a  land-bank— §  XXXII.  Trial  of  the 
conspirators — §  XXXIII.  The  allies  burn  the  magazines  at  Givet 
— §  XXXIV.  Lewis  XIV.  makes  advances  towards  a  peace  with 
Holland— §  XXXV.  He  detaches  the  duke  of  Savoy  from  the 
confederiaQy — §  XXXVI.  Naval  transactions — §  XXXVII.  Pro- 
ceedings in  the  parliaments  of  Scotland  and  Ireland — §  XXXVIIL 
Zeal  of  the  English  commons  in  their  affection  to  the  king — 
§  XXXIX.  Resolutions  touching  the  coin;  and  the  support  of 
public  credit — §  XL.  Enormous  impositions— §  XLI.  Sir  John 
Fenwick  is  apprehended — §  XLII.  A  bill  of  attainder  being 
brought  into  Uie  house  against  faim^  produces  violent  debates — 
h  XLUI.  His  defenca-^VXLIV.  The  bill  passes-^^  XLV.  Sir 

VOL.  IX.  Q 
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.  John  Fenwiok  is  beheaded — §  XLVI.  The  earl  of  Monmouth 
.  sent  to  the  Tower — §  XLVIL  Inquiry  into  miscarriages  by  sea 
— §  XLVIII.  Negotiation^  at  Ryswick — §  XLIX.  the  French  take 
Barcelona — §  L.  Fruitless  expedition  of  admiral  Neville  to  the 
West  Indies — §  LI.  The  elector  of  Saxbny  is  chosen  king  of 
Poland — §  LH.  Petet  the  czar  of  Muscovy  travels  in  disguise 
with  his  own  ambassadors —  §  LIII.  Proceedings  in  the  congress 
atRysivick — §  LIV.  The  ambassadors  of  England,  Spain,  and 
'   Holland,  sign  the  treaty — §  LV.  A  general  pacification. 

§  I.  The  kingdom  now  resounded  with  the  complaints 
of  the  Papists  and  malecohtents,  who  taxed  the  ministry 
with  subornation  of  perjury,  in  the  case  of  the  Lanca- 
shire gentlemen  who  had  been  persecuted  for  the  con- 
spiracy-    One  Lunt,   an  Irishman,   had  informed  sir 
John  Trenchard,  secretary  of  state,  that  he  had  been 
sent  from  Ireland,  with  commissions  from  king  James  to 
(Jivers  gentlemen  in  Lancashire  arid  Cheshire:  that  he 
had  assisted  in  buying  arms,  and  enlisting  men  to  serve 
that  king  in  his  projected  invasion  of  England :  that  he 
had  been  twice  dispatched  by  those  gentlemen  to  the 
court  of  St.  Germains,  assisted  many  Jacobites  in  re- 
pairing to  France,  helped  to  conceal  others  that  came 
from  that  kingdom ;  and  that  all  thos^  persona  told  him 
they  were  furnished  with  money  by  sir  John  Friend,  to 
defray  the  expense  of  their  expeditions.     His  testimony 
was  confirmed  by  other  infamous  emissaries,  who  re- 
ceived but  too  much  countenance  from  the  government. 
Blank  warrants  were  issued,  and  filled  up  occasionally 
1?^ith  such  names  as  the  informers  suggested.     Tliese 
were  delivered  to  Aaron  Smith,  solicitor  to  the  treasury, 
whoy  with  messengers,  accompanied  Lunt  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  Lancashire,  under  the  protection  of  a  party  of 
Dutch  horse-guards,  commanded  by  one  captain  Baker. 
They  were  empowered  to  break  open  houses,  seize  pa- 
pers, and  apprehetid  persons,  according  to  their  plea- 
sure; and  they  committed  many  acts  of  violence  and 
epfu^ssioni     The  persons,  against  whom  these  n^asures 
Were  tak^  being  apprized  cS"  the  impending  dinger, 
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SMrerally  retired  from  their  <xiini  haiutations.  Some, 
Werer,  were  taken  and  impnsoned :  a  few  ams  n^ 
secured ;  afid,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Standish  of  Standsdi^ 
hall,  they  found  the  draft  of  a  declaration  to  be  ^odbdished 
by  king  James  at  his  landing.  As  this  prosecution  seemed 
calculated  to  revive  the  honour  of  a  stale  conspiracy,  atid 
the  evidences  were  persons  of  abdndoned  characters,  Ae 
friends  of  those  virho  were  persecuted  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  rendering  the  scheme  odious  to  the  nation^. 
They  even  employed  the  pen  of  Ferguson,  who  hdd  been 
concerned  in  every  plot  that  was  hatched  since  the  Rye- 
house  conspiracy.  This  veteran,  though  appointed 
housekeeper  to  the  excise-office,,  thought  himself  poorly 
recompensed  for  the  part  he  had  acted  in  the  revolution, 
became  dissatisfied,  and,  upon  this  occasion,  published  a 
letter  to  sir  John  Trenchard  on  the  abuse  of  power.  It 
was  replete  with  the  most  bitter  invectives  against  the 
ministry,  and  contained  a  great  number  of  flagrant  in- 
stances, in  which  the  court  had  counteuahced  the  vilest 
corruption,  perfidy,  and  oppression.  This  production 
was  in  every  body's  hand,  and  had  such  an  effect  upon 
the  people,  that  when  the  prisoners  were  brought  to 
trial  at  Manchester,  the  populace  would  have  put  the 
witnesses  to  death,  had  they  not  been  prevented  bjrthe 
interposition  of  those  who  were  firiends  to  the  accused- 
persons,  and  had  already  taken  effectual  measure  for 
their  safety.  Lunt's  chief  associate  in  the  mystery  of 
information  was  one  Taaffe,  a  wretch  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate principles,  who,  finding  himself  disappointed  in 
his  hope  of  reward  frorii  the  ministry,  was  privately 
gained  over  by  the  agents  for  the  prisoners.  Lujit, 
when  desired  in  court  to  point  out  the  persons  whom  he 
had  accused,  committQiL  such  a  mistake  as  greatly  inva- 
lidated his  testimony ;  and  Taafie  declared  before  the 
bench,  that  the  pretended  plot  was  fto^  other  than  a  con- 
trivance between  himself  and  Lunt,  in  order  to  procure 
tnOney  froih  the  goveimment.     The  prisoners  were  iih- 

q2 
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mediately  acquitted,  and  the  ministry  incurred  a  heavy 
load  of  popular  odium,  as  the  authors  or  abettors  .  of 
knavish  contrivances  to  insnare  the  innocent  The  go* 
vernment,  with  a  view  to  evince  their  abhorrence  of  such 
practices,  ordered  the  witnesses  to  be  prosecuted  for  a 
camipiracy  against  the  lives  and  estates  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  accused ;  and  at  last  the  affair  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  commons.  The  Jacobites  triumphed 
in  their  victory.  They  even  turned  the  battery  of  cor- 
ruption upon  the  evidence  for  the  crown,  not  without 
^making  a  considerable  impression.  But  the  cause  was 
now  debated  before  judges,  who  were  not  at  all  prppi- 
'tious  to  their  views.  The  commons,  having  set  on  foot  an 
inquiry,  and  examined  all  the  papers  and  circumstances 
rdating  to  the  pretended  plot,  resolved,  that  there  was 
sufficient  ground  for  the  prosecution  and  trials  of  the 
gentlemen  at  Manchester;  and  that  there  was  a  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  against  the  king  and  government. 
They  issued  an  order  for  taking  Mr.  Standish  into  cus- 
tody ;  and  the  messenger  reporting  that  he  was  not  to  be 
found,  they  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  a 
proclamation  might  be  published,  offering  a  reward  for 
apprehending  his  person.  The  peers  concurred  with 
the  commons  in  their  sentiments  of  this  affair ;  for  com- 
plaints having  been  laid  before  their  house  also,  by  the 
persons  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved,  the  question 
was  put,  whether  the  government  had  cause  to  prosecute 
theoi ;  and  carried  in  the  affirmative ;  though  a  protest 
was  entered  against  this  vote  by  the  earl  of  Rochester 
and  Nottingham.  Notwithstanding  these  decisions,  the 
accused  gentlemen  prosecuted  Lunt^  and  two  of  his  ac- 
complices, for  perjury,  at  the  Lancaster  assizes :  and  all 
three  were  found  guilty.  They  were  immediately  in- 
dicted by  the  crown,  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  the  persons  they  had  accused.  The  in- 
tention of  the  ministry  in  laying  this  indictment,  was  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  punishing  some  of^the  witoessea 
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for  the  gentlemen,  who  had  prevaricated  in  giving  their 
testimony ;  but  the  design  being  discovered,  the  Lanca- 
shire men  refused  to  produce  thek- evidence  against:  the 
informers :  the  prosecution  dropped  of  consequence, 
and  the  prisoners  were  discharged. 

§  II.  When  the  commons  were  employed  in  examin- 
ing the  state  of  the  revenue,  and  taking  measures  for 
raising  the  necessary  supplies,  the  inhabitants  of  Roy- 
ston  presented  a  petition,  complaining,  that  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  regiment  belonging  to  colonel  Hast- 
ings, which  was  quartered  upon  them,  exacted  subi^t- 
ence-money,  even  on  pain  of  military  execuidon.  The 
house  was  immediately  kindled  into  a  flame  by  this  in- 
formation. The  officers,  and  Pauncefort,  agent  for  the 
regiment,  were  examined  :  then  it  was  unanimously  »e- 
solved,  that  such  a  practice  was  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  a 
violation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  Upon 
farther  inquiry,  Pauncefort  and  some  other  agents  were 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant,  for  having 
neglected  to  pay  the  subsistence-money  they  had  re- 
ceived for  the  officers  and  soldiers.  He  was  afterward 
sent  to  the  Tower,  together  with  Henry  Guy,  a  member 
of  the  house,  and  secretary  to  the  treasury,  the  one  for 
giving,  and  the  other  for  receiving,  a  bribe  to  obtain  the 
king  s  bounty.  Pauncefort's  brother  was  likewise  com- 
mitted, for  being  concerned  in  the  same  commerce. 
Guy  had  been  employed,  together  with  Trevor  the 
speaker^  as  a  court  agent  for  securing  a  majority  in 
the  house  of  i^ommons :  for  that  reason  he  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  members  in  the  opposition,  who  took  this 
opportunity  to  brand  him  ;  and  the  courtiers  could  liot 
with  any  decency  screen  him  from  their  vengeance. 
The  house  having  proceeded  in  this  inquiry,  drew  up  an 
address  to  the  king,  enumerating  the  abusea  which  had 
crept  into  the  army,  and  demanding  immediate  redress. 
He  promised  to  consider  the  remonstrance^  and  redress 
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the  grievances  of  which  they  eomplainfii  Aceordmgly, 
ha  cashiered  ^lootel  Hastings ;  appointed  a  council  c^ 
offioers  to  sit  weekly,  and  examine  all  complainls  aguni^ 
aoy  t)fficer  and  soldier ;  and  published  a  declaration  for 
the  maintenance  of  strict  discipline,  and  the  due  pay- 
ment of  quarters.^  Notwithstanding  these  concessions, 
the  €(Hnmons  prosecuted  their  examinations :  they  comr 
mitted  Mr.  James  Craggs,  one  of  the  contractors  for 
clothing  the  army,  because  he  refused  to  answer  upon 
oath  to  such  questions  as  might  be  put  to  him  by  the 
commissioners  of  accounts.  They  brought  in  a  bill  for 
obliging  him  and  Mr.  Richard  {iamage,  the  other  con* 
tractor,  together  with  the  two  Paunceforts,  to  discoTer 
how  they  had  disposed  of  the  sums  paid  into  their  hands 
on  ticc^nt  of  the  army ;  and  for  punbhing  them,  m 
case  they  should  persist  in  their  reftisal.  At  this  period, 
they  received  a  petition  against  the  commissioners  for 
licensing  hackney  coaches.  Three  of  them,  by  means 
of  an  address  to  the  king,  were  removed  with  disgrace^ 
for  having  ax^ted  arbitrarily,  corruptly,  and  contrary  to 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  act  of  parliament. 

§  IIL  Those  who  encouraged  this,  spirit  of  reforma;^ 
tion,  introduced  another  inquiry  about  the  orphan's  billj 
which  was  said  to  have  passed  into  an  act,  by  virtue  of 
undue  influence.  A  committee  being  appointed  to  in- 
spect the  .  chamberlain's  books,  discovered  that  bribes 
had  been  given  to  sir  John  Trevor,  speaker  of  the  house, 
and  Mr.  Hungerford,  chairman  of  the  grand  commitT 
tee.  The  first  being  voted  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and 
misdeameanor,  abdicated  the  chair,  and  Paul  Foley,  was 
appointed  speaker  in  his  room.  Then  sir  Johp  and 
Hungerford  were  expelled  the  house :  one  Nois,  a  soli* 
citor  for  the  bill,  was  taken  into  custody,  because  he  had 

Aoandalized  the  commons,  in  pretending  he  wa^  engaged 

....  ^ 

^  Bamet.    Boyer.    Oldmizon.    State  Tracts.  .  Tindal.    Ralph.  'Liyesoftli^ 
AananOsc    Daniel.  .Toltair*.  ^       ... 
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to  give  great  sums  to  several  members,  and  denying  this 
circumstance  on  his  examination.      The  reformers  in 
the  house  naturally  concluded,  that  the  same  arts  had 
been  practised  in  obtaining  the  new  charter  of  the  £as  t 
India  company,  which  had  been  granted  50  much  against 
the  sense  of  the  nation.     Their  books  were  subj^ted  to 
the  same  committee  that  carried  on  the  former  inquiry, 
and  a  surprising  scene  of  venality  and  corruption  was 
soon  disclosed.     It  appeared  that  the  company,  in  the 
course  of  the  pre<^eding  year,  had  paid  near  90,00Q/.  in 
secret  services ;  and  that  sir  Thomas  Cooke,  one  of  the 
directors,  and  a  member  of  the  house,  bad  been  the 
chief  manager   of  this  infamous   commerce.     Cooke, 
refusing  to  answer,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  brought  in,  obliging  him  to 
discover  how  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  report  of  th^ 
committee  had  been  distributed.     The  bill  was  violently 
opposed  in  the  upper  house  by  the  duke  of  Leeds,  as 
being  contrary  to  law  and  equity,  and  furnishing  a  jwre^ 
cedent  of  a  dangerous  nature.     Cooke  being,  agreeably 
to  his  own  petition,  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house  ci 
lords,  declared  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  make  a 
full  discovery,  in  caseli^  might.be  favoured  with  an  in- 
demnifying vote  to  secure  him  against  all  actions  and 
siiits,  eitcept  those  of  the  East  India  company,  which  he 
had  never  injured.     The  lords  complied  with  his  re^ 
quest,  and  passed  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  to  which  the 
commons  added  a  penal  clause ;  and  the  former  was 

laid  aside. 

^  IV.  When  the  king  went  to  the  house,  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  the  money-bills,  he  endeavoured  to  dis- 
courage this  inquiry,  by  telling  the  parliament  that  the 
season  of  the  year  was  far  advanced,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  affairs  extremely  pressing :  he  therefore  desired 
they  would  dispatch  such  business  as  they  should  thinjj; 
of  tnbst  impOTtancfe  to  the  public,  as  he  should  put  aa 
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end  to  Aie  seBsionsin  a  few  days.     Notwithstanding  this 
shameful  interposition,  both  houses  appointed  a  joint 
OMnmittee  to  lay  open  the  complicated  scheme  of  fraud 
and  iniquity.     Cooke,  on  his  first  examination,  confess- 
ed, that  he  had  delivered  tallies  for  10,000/.  to  Francis 
Tyssen,  deputy-governor,  for  the  special  service  of  the 
company ;  an  equal  sum  to  Richard  Acton,  for  employ- 
ii^  his  interest  in  preventing  a  new  settlement,  and  en- 
deavouring to  establish  the  whole  company ;  beside  2000/. 
by  way  of  interest,  and  as  a  farther  gratuity ;  a  thousand 
guineas  to  colonel  Fitzpatrick,  five  hundred  to  Charles 
Bates,  and  three  hundred  and  ten  to  Mr.  Molineux,  a 
merchant,  for  the  same  purposes :  and  he  owned  that  sir 
Basil  Firebrace  had  received  40,000/.  on  various  pre- 
tences.    He  said,  he  believed  that  the  10,000/.  paid  to 
Tyssen  had  been  delivered  to  the  king  by  sir  Josiah  Child, 
as  a  customary  present  which  former  kings  had  received : 
and  that  the  sums  paid  to  Acton  were  distributed  among 
some  members  of  parliament.      Firebrace  being  ex- 
amined, affirmed  that  he  had  received  the  whole  40,000/. 
for  his  own  use  and  benefit;  but  that  Bates  had  received 
sumd  of  money,  which  he  understood  had  been  offered 
to  some  persons  of  the  first  quality.  Acton  declared,  that 
10,000/.  of  the  sum  which  he  had  received,  was  distri- 
buted among  persons  who  had  interest  with  members  of 
parliament ;  and  that  great  part  of  the  money  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Craggs,  who  was  acquainted  Witt 
some  colonels   in  the  house,  and  northern   members. 
Bates  owned  he  had  received  the  money,  in  considera- 
tion of  using  his  interest  with  the  duke  of  Leeds  in  fa- 
vour of  the  company :  that  this  nobleman  knew  of  the 
gratuity ;  and  that  the  sum  was  reckoned  by  his  grace's 
domestic,  one  Robart,  a  foreigner,  who  kept  it  in  his 
possession  until  this  inquiry  was  talked  of,  and  then  it  was 
returned.     In  a  word,  it  appeared  by  this  man's  testi- 
mony, as  well  as  by  that  of  Firebrace  on  his  second  ex* 
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amination,  that  the  duke  of  Leeds  was  not  free  from 
corruption,  and  that  sir  John  Trevor  was  a  hireling 
prostitute. 

^  V.  The  report  of  the  committee  produced  violent 
altercations,  and  the  most  severe  strictures  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  lord-president.  At  length,  the  house 
resolved,  that  there  was  sufficient  matter  to  impeach 
Thomas  duke  of  Leeds  of  high  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nors; and  that  he  should  be  impeached  thereupon. 
Then  it  was  ordered,  that  Mr.  Comptroller  Wharton 
should  impeach  him  before  the  lords,  in  the  name  of 
the  house,  and  of  all  the  commons  in  England.  The 
duke  was  actually  in  the  middle  of  a  speech  for  his  own 
justification,  in  which  he  assured  the  house,  upon  his 
honour,  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  corruptions  laid  to 
his  charge,  when  one  of  his  friends  gave  iiim  intimation 
of  the  votes  which  had  passed  in  the  commons.  He 
concluded  his  speech  abruptly,  and,  repairing  to  the 
lower  house,  desired  he  might  be  indulged  with  a  hear- 
ing. He  was  accordingly  admitted,  with  the  compli- 
ment of  a  chair,  and  leave  to  be  covered.  After  having 
sat  a  few  minutes,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  addressed 
himself  to  the  commons  in  very  extraordinary  terms. 
Having  thanked  them  for  the  favour  of  indulging  him 
with  a  hearing,  he  said  that  house  would  not  have  been 
then  sitting  but  for  him.  He  protested  his  own  inno- 
cence with  respect  to  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  He 
complained  that  this  was  the  effect  of  a  design  which 
had  been. long  formed  against  him.  He  expressed  a 
deep  sense  of  his  being  under  the  displeasure  of  the  par- 
liament and  nation,  and  demanded  speedy  justice.  They 
forthwith  drew  up  the  articles  of  impeachment,  which 
being  exhibited  at  the  bar  of  the  upper  house,  he  plead- 
ed not  guilty,  and  the  commons  promised  to  make  good 
their  chai^ :  but,  by  this  time,  such  arts  had  been  used, 
as  all  at  once  checked  the  violence  of  the  prosecution. 
Such  a  number  of  considerable  persons  were  involved 
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in  this  mystery  of  corruption,  that  a  full  discovery  was 
dieaded  by  both  parties.  The  duke  sent  his  domestic^ 
Robart,  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  absence  furnished 
It  pretence  for  postponing  the  trial.  In  a  word,  the  in- 
tjuiry  was  dropped ;  but  the  scandal  stuck  fast  to  the 
Luke's  character. 

v^  VI.  In  the  midst  of  these  deliberations,  the  king 
went  to  the  house  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  when  he 
thanked  the  parliament  for  the  supplies  they  had  granted ; 
signified  his  intention  of  going  abroad ;  assured  them 
he  would  place  the  administration  of  affairs  in  personis 
of  known  care  and  fidelity ;  and  desired  that  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  would  be  more  than  ordinarily 
vigilant  in  preserving  the  public  peace.  The  parliafiieht 
was  thett  prorogued  to  the  18th  of  June.''  The  king 
immediately  appointed  a  regency  to  govern  the  kingd(Mn 
in  his  absence;  but  neither  the  princess  of  Denmark 
nor  her  husband  were  intrusted  with  any  share  in  the 
udministration ;  a  circumstance  that  evinced  the  king's 
jealousy,  and  gave  offence  to  a  great  part  of  the  nation.* 

k  In  the  course  of  this  session,  the  lords  had  inquired  into  ihe  particnlais  of 
the  Mediterranean  expedition,  and  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  declaring 
that  the  fleet  in  those  seas  had  conduced  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the 
nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commmis,  in  an  address,  besought  his  majesty  to 
take  care  that  the  kingdom  might  be  put  on  an  eqoal  footing  and  proportion  with 
the  allies,  in  defrayiag  the  expense  of  the  war. 

The  coin  of  the  kingdom  being  greatly  diminished  and  adulterated,  the  earls  of 
^ftochester  and  Nottingham  expatiated  upon  this  national  evil  ia  the  house  of 
lords ;  and  an  act  was  passed,  containing  severe  penalties  against  clippers ;  but 
this  produced  no  good  effect.  The  value  of  money  sunk  in  the  exchange  to  guch  a 
degree,  that  a  guinea  was  reckoned  adequate  to  thirty  shillings ;  and  this  poblie 
disgrace  lowered  the  credit  of  the  funds  and  of  the  government.  The  nation  was 
V  alarmed  by  the  circulation  of  fictitious  wealth,  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  such  all 
bank-bills,  exchequer  tallies,  and  government  securities.  The  malecontents  took 
this  opportunity  to  exclaim  against  the  bank,  and  even  attempted  to  shake  the 
credit  of  it  in  parliament ;  but  their  endeavours  proved  abortive :  the  meni6d< 
interest  preponderated  in  both  houses. 

*  The  regency  was  composed  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Somem^  lordr 
keeper  of  the  great  seal ;  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  privy-seal ;  the  duke  of 
DeTonshire,  lord-steward  of  the  household;  the  duke  of  Shrewsburv,  secretary  of 
state ;  the  earl  of  Dorset,  lord-chamberlain ;  and  the  lord  Godolphin,  first  com-  - 
missioner  of  the  treasury.  Sir  J'ohn  Trenchard  dying,  his  place  of  secretary  was 
fitted  with  sir  William  Trumbal,  an  eminent  civilian,  learned,  diligent,  and  titt 
tuous,  who  had  been  envoy  at  Paris  and  Constantinople.  William  Nassau  de 
2nylestein,  son  of  the  king's  natural  uncle,  was  created  baron  of  Enfield,  viscoont 
Tunbridge,  and  earl  of  Rochford.  Ford,  lord  Gray  of  Werke.  was  made  viscount 
Olendale,  und  earl  of  TankerviUe.  The  month  of  April  of  this  year  Was  distiu'^ 
gushed  by  the  death  of  the  fsunous  Gec^e  Saville,  marqui»of  Hali&z«  who  had 
survived  m  a  good  measure  his  talents  and  reputation.  '    '      ~ 
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§  VII.  A  session  q£  parliament  was  deemed  necessary 
in  Scotland,  to  provide  new  subsidies  for  tbe  mainte- 
nance of  the  troops  of  that  kingdom,  which  had  been 
so  serviceable  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But,  as  a 
great  outcry  had  been  raised  against  the  government, 
on  account  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  and  as  the  Scote 
were  tired  of  contributing  towards  the  expense  of  a  war 
from  which  they  could  derive  no  advantage,  the  minis- 
try thought  proper  to  cajole  them  with  the  promise  of 
some  national  indulgence.  In  the  mean  time,  a  com- 
mission passed  the  great  seal,  for  taking  a  precognition 
of  the  massacre,  as  a  previous  step  to  the  trial  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  that  perfidious  transaction.  On 
the  9th  of  May  the  session  was  opened  by  the  marquis 
of  Tweedale,  appointed  commissioner,  who,  after  the 
king's  letter  had  been  read,  expatiated  on  his  majesty's 
care  and  concern  for  their  safety  and  wel^sire;  and  his 
firm  purpose  to  maintain  the  Presbyterian  discipline  in 
the  church  of  Scotland.  Then  he  promised,  in  the  king's 
name,  that  if  they  would  pa^  an  act  for  establishmg  ^ 
colony  in  Africa,  America,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world 
where  a  colony  might  be  lawfully  planted,  his  majesty 
would  indulge  them  with  such  rights  and  privileges  as 
he  had  granted  in  like  cases  to  the  subjects  of  his  other 
dominions.  Finally,  he  exhorted  them  to  consider  ways 
and  means  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies  for  main- 
taining their  land-forces,  and  for  providing  a  competent 
number  of  ships  of  war  to  protect  their  commerce.  The 
parliament  immediately  voted  an  address  of  condolence 
to  his  majesty  on  the  death  of  the  queen;  and  they 
granted  120,000/.  sterling  for  the  services  of  the  ensuing 
year,  to  be  raised  by  a  general  poll-tax,  a  land-ta^,  and 
an  additional  excise. 

§VIIL  Their  next  step  was  to  desire  the  commis^ 
sioner  would  transmit  their  humble  thanks  to  the  king, 
for  his  care  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  government 
and  the  justiee  jof  the  nation,  in  ordering  a  precognition 
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to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe.  A 
motion  was  afterward  made,  that  the  commissioners 
should  exhibit  an  account  of  their  proceedings  in  this 
affair :  accordingly,  a  report,  consisting  of  the  king's  in- 
structions, Dalrymple*s  letters,  the  depositions  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  was  laid  be- 
fore the  parliament.  The  motion  is  said  to  have  been 
privately  influenced  by  secretary  Jolmston,  for  Ihe  dis- 
grace of  Dalrymple,  who  was  his  rival  in  power  and  in- 
terest. The  written  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  who 
were  creatures  of  the  court,  imported.  That  Macdonald 
of  Glencoe  had  been  perfidiously  murdered ;  that  the 
king's  instructions  contained  nothing  to  warrant  the 
massacre ;  and  that  secretary  Dalrymple  had  exceeded 
his  orders.  The  parliament  concurred  with  this  report. 
They  resolved,  that  Livingston  was  not  to  blame,  for 
having  given  the  orders  contained  in  his  letters  to  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Hamilton;  that  this  last  was  liable  to 
prosecution ;  that  the  king  should  be  addressed  to  give 
orders,  either  for  examining  major  Duncanson  in  Flan* 
ders,  touching  his  concern  in  this  affair ;  or  for  send- 
ing him  home  to  be  tried  in  Scotland:  as  also,  that 
Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  captain  Drummond,  lieutenant 
Lindsey,  ensign  Lundy,  and  Serjeant  Barber,  should  be 
sent  to  Scotland,  and  prosecuted  according  to  law,  for 
the  parts  they  had  acted  in  that  execution.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  resolutions,  the  parliament  drew  up  an 
address  to  the  king,  in  which  they  laid  the  whole  blame 
of  the  massacre  upon  the  excess  in  the  master  of  Stair's 
letters  concerning  that  transaction.  They  begged  that 
his  majesty  would  give  such  orders  about  him,  as  he 
should  think  fit  for  the  vindication  of  his  government; 
that  the  actors  in  that  barbarous  slaughter  might  be  pro- 
secuted by  the  king's  advocate,  according  to  law ;  and 
that  some  reparation  might  be  made  to  the  men  of 
Glencoe  who  escaped  the  massacre,  for  the  losses  they 
had  sustained  in  their  effects  upon  that  occasion,  as  their 
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habitations  had  been  plundered  and  burned,  their  lan^ 
wasted,  and  their  cattle  driven  away;  so  that  they  were' 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty.  Notwithstanding  this  ad- 
dress of  the  Scottish  parliament,  by  which  the  king  was 
so  solemnly  exculpated,  his  memory  is  still  loaded  with 
the  suspicion  of  having  concerted,  countenanced,  and 
enforced  this  barbarous  execution,  especially  as  the 
master  of  Stair  escaped  with  impunity,  and  the  other 
actors  of  the  tragedy,  far  from  being  punished,  were 
preferred  in  the  service.  While  the  commissioners  were 
employed  in  the  inquiry,  they  made  such  discoveries 
conceming  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  as 
amounted  to  a  chaise  of  high-treason;  and  he  wa3  coon- 
mitted  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh :  but  it  seems 
he  had  dissembled  with  the  Highlanders  by  the  king's 
permission,  and  now  sheltered  himself  under  the  shadow 
of  a  royal  pardon. 

^  IX.  The  committee  of  trade,  in  pursuance  of  the 
powers  granted  by  the  king  to  his  commissioner,  pre- 
pared an  act  for  establishing  a  company  trading  to  Africa 
and  the  Indies,  empowering  them  to  plant  colonies,  hold 
cities,  towns,  or  forts,  in  places  uninhabited,  or  in  others, 
with  the  consent  of  the  natives  ;  vesting  them  with  an 
exclusive  right,  and  an  exemption  for  one-and-iwenty 
years  from  all  duties  and  impositions.  This  act  was 
likewise  confirmed  by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal,  directed  by  the  -parliament,  without  any  farther 
warrant  from  the  crown.  Paterson,  the  projector,  had 
contrived  the  plan  of  a  settlement  upon  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  the 
South  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  Atlantic;  nay,  even  to 
extend  it  as  far  as  the  East  Indies  :  a  great  number  of , 
London  merchants,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gain, 
were  eager  to  engage  in  such  a  company,  exempted  from 
all  manner  of  imposition  and  restriction.  The  Scottish 
parliament  likewise  paussed  an  act  in  fapvur  of  the  episr 
copal  clergy,  decree^,  that  those  who  should  enter  into 
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Buch  eBgagemants  to  the  king,  as  were  by^  law  requiiod^ 
vd^t  continue  in  their  benefices  under  bis  majest^s 
protection,  without  being  subject  to  the  power  of  pres- 
bytery. '  Seventy  of  the  most  noted  ministers  of  that 
persuasion  took  the  benefit  of  this  indulgence.  Anoth^ 
law  was  enacted,  for  raising  nine  thousand  men  yead.y, 
to  recruit  the  Scottish  regiments  abroad  ;  and  an  act  fbr 
erecting  a^  public  bank :  then  the  parliament  was  ad- 
journed to  the  7th  day  of  November. 

§  X.  Ireland  began  to  be  infected  with  the  same  fac- 
tions which  had  broke  out  in  England  since  the  revolu- 
tion :  lord  Capel,  the  lord-deputy,  governed  in  a  very 
partml  manner,  oppressing  the  Irish  Papists,  withoutany 
r^ard  to  equity  or  decorum.  He  undertook  to  model  a 
parliament  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  should  comply 
with  all  the  demands  of  the  ministry ;  and  he  sueceeded 
in  his  endeavours,  by  making  such  arbitrary  changes  in 
offices  as  best  suited  his  purpose.  These  precautions 
being  taken,  he  convoked  a  parliament  for  the  27th  day 
pf  August,  when  he  opened  the  session  with  a  speech, 
expatiating  upon  their  obligations  to  king  William,  and 
exhorting  diem  to  make  suitable  returns  to  such  a  gra- 
dous  sovereign.  He  observed,  that  the  revenue  had 
fallen  short  of  the  e^blishment ;  so  that  both  the  civil 
and  military  lists  were  greatly  in  debt ;  that  his  majesty 
had  sent  over  a  bill  for  an  additional  excise,  and  expected 
they  would  find  ways  and  means  to  answer  the  demands 
of  the  service.  They  forthwith  voted  an  address  of  thanks, 
and  resolved  to  assist  his  majesty  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  against  all  his  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic. 
They  passed  the  bill  for  an  additional  eicise,  together 
with  an  act  for  taking  away  the  writ,  '^De  heretico  com- 
Aiirewdti;"  another  annulling  all  attainders  and  acts  passed 
in  the  late  pretended  parliament  of  king  James ;  a  third 
to  prevent  foreign  education;  a  fourth  for  disarming 
Piqpista ;  and  a  fifth  for  settling  the  estates  of  intestates. 
Then  th«y  resolved,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  163,^25/. 
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should  be  graatedto  his  majesty/ to  be  raised  l^  a  poll* 
bill,  additioiial  customs,  and  a  continTtation  of  the  addi- 
tional excise.  Sir  Charles  Porter,  the  chancellor,  find- 
ing  his  importance  diminished,  if  not  entirely  destrojned, 
by  the  assuming  disposition  and  power  of  the  lord-deputy, 
began  to  court  popularity  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
Irish,  against  the  severity  of  the  administration ;  and 
actually  formed  a  kind  of  tory  interest,  which  thwarted 
lord  Capel  in  all  his  measures.  A  motion  was.  made  in 
parliament  to  impeach  the  chancellor,  for  sowing  discord 
and  division  among  his  majesty's  subjects  ;  but,  being 
indulged  with  a  hearing  in  the  house  of  commons,  he 
justified  himself  so  much  to  their  satisfaction,  that  he 
was  voted  clear  of  all  imputation  by  a  great  majority. 
Nevertheless,  they,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  sent  over 
an  address,  in  which  they  bore  testimony  to  the  tnild 
and  just  administration  of  their  lord-deputy. 

§  XL  King  William  having  taken  such  steps  as  were 
deemed  necessary  for  preserving  the  .peace  of  England 
in  his  absence,  crossed  the  sea  to  Holland  in  the  middle 
of  May,  fully  determined  to  make  some  great  effort  in 
the  Netherlands,  that  might  aggrandize  his  military 
character,  and  humble  the  power  of  France,  which  was 
already  on  the  decline.  That  kingdom  was  actualty  ex* 
hausted  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Imughty  Lewis  found 
himself  obliged  to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  against  ene^ 
mies  over  whom  he  had  been  used  to  triumph  with  unin- 
terrupted success.  He  heard  the  clamottrs  of  his  people, 
which  he  could  not  quiet;  he  saw  his  advances  to  peace 
rejected;  and,  to  crown. his-misfbrtunes,  he  sustained  an 
irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Francis  de  Montmorency, 
duke  of  Luxembourg,  to  whose  military  talents  he  owed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  glory  and  success.  That  great 
officer  died  in  January  at  Versailles,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age;  and  Lewis  lamented  his  death  the  more 
deeply,  as  he  bad  not  another  general  left,  in  whose 
understanding  he  could  confide.     The  conduct  of  the 
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army  in  Flanders  was  intrusted  to  piaresclial  Villeroy  ; 
and  Boufflers  commanded  a  separate  army,  though  sub- 
ject to  the  other's  orders-     As  the  French  king  took  it 
for  granted,  that  the  confederates  ^ould  have  a  supe- 
riority of  numbers  in -the  field,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  enterprising  genius  of  their  chief,  he  ordered 
a  new  line  to  be  drawn  between  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt : 
he  caused  a  disposition  to  be  made  for  covering  Dun- 
kirk, Ypres,  Toumay,  and  NamUr ;  and  laid  injunctions  - 
on  his  general  to  act  solely  on  the  defensive.     Mean- 
while, the  confederates  formed  two  armies  in  the  Nether- 
lands.    The  first  consisted  of  seventy  battalions  of  in-  . 
fantry,  and  eighty-two  squadrons  of  horse  and  dragoons, 
chiefly  English  and  Scots,  encamped  at  Aerseele,  Ca* 
neghem,  and  Wouterghem,  between  Thiejdt  and  Dejmse, 
to  be  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  assisted  by  the 
old  prince  of  Vaudemont.   The  other  army,  composed  of 
sixteen  battalions  of  foot,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
squadrons  of  hori^,  elicamped  at  Zellech  and  Hamme, 
on  the  road  from  Brussels  to  Dendermonde,  under  the 
command  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  seconded  by  the  duke 
of  Holstein-Ploen.  Major-general  EUemberg  was  posted 
near  Dixmuyde,  with  twenty  battalions  and  teu  squa- 
drons; and  another  body  of  Brandenburgh  and  Dutch 
troops,  with  a  reinforcement  firom  Liege,  lay  encamped 
on  the  Mehaigne,  under  the  conduct  of  the  baron  de 
Heyden,  lieutenant-general  of  Brandenburgh,  and  the 
count  de  Berlo,  general  .of  the  Liege  cavalry.  .  King: 
William  arrived  in  the  camp  on  the  5th  day  of  July ;  and 
remained  eight  days  at  Aerseele.     Then  he  marched  to 
Bekelar,  while  Villeroy  retired  behind  his  lines  between 
Menin  and  Ypres,  after  having  detached  ten  thousand 
men  to  reijiforce  BoufflerSj  who  had  advanced  ,to  Pont 
d'Espieres  :  but  he  too  retreatii^  within,  his  lines,  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  passed  the  Scheldt,  and  took  post  at 
Kirkhoven :  at  the  same  time  the  body  ui^der  Heydea 
a^anced  towards  Namur. 
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§  XIL  The  king  of  England  having,  l^  his  motions,' 
drawn  the  forces  of  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Flamiers^ 
diriected  the  baron  de  Heydeh  and  the  earl  of  Athlone/ 
who  commanded  forty  squadrons  from  the  c^imp  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  to  invest  Namur;  and  this  service  was 
performed  on  the  3d  day  of  July :  bnt  as  the  place  waar 
not  entirely  surrounded,  mareschal  Boufflers  threw  him-' 
self  into  it  with  such  a  reinforcement  of  dragoons  as 
augmented  the  garrison  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand 
chosen  men.-    King  William  and  the  elector  brought  up 
the  rest  of  the  forces,-  which-  encamped  on  both  sides  of 
&e  Sambre  ^xA  the  Maese :  and^  the  lines  of  circumval- 
lation  were  begun*  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  umder  Ae 
dii^ction  of  the  celebrated  engineer,  general  Goehorn; 
The  place  was  formerly  very  strong,  both  by  situation 
and  art ;  but  the  French,  since  its  last  reduction,  had 
made  such  additional  works,  that  both  the  town  and 
citadel  seined  impregiiable.     Considering  the  number 
of  the  garrison,  and  the  quality  of  the  troops,  com- 
manded by  a  mareschal  of  France,  distinguished  by  his 
valour  and  conduct,  the  enterpriise  was  deemed  an  unde^ 
niable  proof  of  Wiliiam  s  t^ierity.     On  the  11th,  the 
trenches  were  opened,  and  next  day  the  batteries  began 
to  play  widi  incredible  fury.     The  king,  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  a  motion  made  by  a  body  of  French  troops, 
with:  a  view  to  intercept  the  convoys,  detached  twenty 
squadrons  of  hotse  and  dragoons  to  observe  the  enemy. 
^  XIIL  Prince  Vaudemont,  who  was  left  at  Roselaer 
witii  fifty  battalions,'  and  the  like  numbier  of  squadrons, 
understanding  that  Villeroy  had  passed  the  Lys  in  order 
to'  attack  him,  took-  post  with  his  left  hear  Gramihen,  his 
Tight  by  Aerseele  and  Caneghem,  and  began  to  fortify  his 
^^amp,  with  a  view  to  expect  the  enemy.     Their  van- 
gnard  appearing  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  at  Den- 
treghem,  he  changed  the  disposition  x)f  his  camp,  and 
ititrenched  himself  on  both  sides.     Next  day,  however, 
perceiving  Villeroy's  design  was  to  surround  him,  by 
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paeans  of  another  body  of  troops  coimnaaifed\by  M. 
^^ontal^  wko  had  already  passed  the  Thi^t  for  that 
purpose,  he  r^blved  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and  eflSeeted 
a  retreat  to  Ghent,  which  is  celebrat^  as  one  of  the  most 
eapilal  eiforts  of  military  conduct.     He  forthwith  de-, 
iached  twelve  battalions,  and  twelve  pieces  of  canhoBi 
to  secure  Newport,  which  Villeroy  had  intended  to  in- 
riest;  but  that  general  now  changed  his  resolution,  and 
tmdertook  the  siege  o£'  Dixmuyde,  garrisoned  by  eight 
battalions  of  foot,  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  coai^ 
manded  by  major-general  Ellemberg,  who,  insix-andir 
thirty  hours  after  the  trenches  were  opened,  surrendered 
himself  and  his  soldiers  prisoners  of  war*  Thisscanddlt 
<ms  example  was  followed  by  colonel  Ofisirrel,  who  yielded 
op  Deynse  on  the  same  shameful  conditions,  even  before 
ft  bkttery  was  opened  by  ike  besiegers.     In  the  sequeV, 
they  were  both  tried  for  their  misbehaviour;  EUembo^ 
is^Sgred  deat&,  and  O&rrel  was  brdc^  with  inlamy.  The 
prii^e  of  Vaudemont  sent  a  message  to '  the  French 
general,  demanding  the  garrisons  of  those,  two  places^ 
a^ecording  to^a  cartel  which  had  been  settled  belwe^r  th« 
powers  at  war,  but  no  r^ard  was  paid  to  this  reaaa<:^ 
strance.     Villeroy,  after  several  marches  and  count^ft 
marches,  appeared  before  Brussels  on  the  I3th  day  of 
August,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Barghem, 
governor  of  that  city,  importing,  that  the  king  his  mas* 
ter  had  ordered  hun  to  bombard  the  town,  by  way  o€ 
teaking  reprisals  for  the  damage  done  by  the  Engtish 
fleet  to  the  maritime  towns  of  France :  he  likewise  de*- 
sired  to  I^now  in  what  part  the  electress  of  Bavam 
resided,  that  he  might  not  fire  into  that  quarter.    After 
this  declaration,  which  was  no  more  than  an  unmeaniiig 
compliment,  be  began  to  bombaDd  and  cannonade  the 
place  with  red-hot  bullets,  which  produced  conflagrations 
in  many  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  frightened  the 
electress  into  a  miscarriage.     On  the  15th,  the  Frenek 
discontinued  their  firing,  and  retired^  to  EnghelDi/    , 
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§  XIV.  During  these  transactions,  the  siege  of  Na«» 
nrar  was  prosecuted  with  great  ardour,  under  the  eye  of 
the  king  of  England ;  while  the  garrison  defended  th^ 
place  with  equal  spirit  and  perseverance.  On  the  1 8th 
day  of  July,  major-general  Ramsay,  and  lord  Cutts,  at 
the  head  of  five  battalions,  English,  Scots,  and  Dutch, 
attacked  the  enemy's  advanced  works  on  the  right  of  the 
counterscarp;  They  were  sustained  by  six  English  bat- 
talions, commanded  by  brigadier-general  Fitzpatrick ; 
while  eight  foreign  regiments,  with  nine  thousand  pio- 
iHeers,  advanced  on  the  left,  under  major-general  Salisch. 
The  assault  was  desperate  and  bloody,  the  enemy  main^ 
taining  their  ground  for  two  hours  with  undaunted  cou<- 
rage ;  but  at  last  they  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
trere  pursued  to  the  very  gates  of  the  town,  though  hot 
before  they  had  killed  or  wounded  twelve  hundred  men 
of  the  confederate  army.  The  king  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  British  troops,  that  during  the 
action  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  electo* 
of  Bavaria,  and  exclaimed,  with  emotion,  *^See  my  brave 
English !"  On  the  27th  the  English  and  Scots,  under 
Ramsay  and  Hafniltbn,  assaulted  the  countersciarp,  wherf 
they  met  with  prodigious  opposition  from  the  fire  of  the 
besieged;  Nevertheless,  being  sustained  by  the  Dutch; 
they  inade  a  lodgment  on  the  foremost  covered  way 
before  the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas,  as  also  upon  part  of  ^the 
counterscarp!  The  valour  of  the  assailants  on  th^is  oi^d^r 
sion  was  altogether  unprecedented,  and  almost  incredi>- 
ble ;  while;  on  the  other  hand,  the  courage  of  the  be- 
liieged  was  worthy  of  praise  and  admiration.  Several 
p^sons  were  killed  in  the  trenches  at  the  side  of  the  king, 
and  among  these  M^^.  Godfrey,  deputy-governor  of  the 
bank  of  England,  who  had  come  to  the  camp,  to  confer 
with  his  majesty  about  remitting  money  for  th6  payment 
of  the  army.  On  the  30th  day  of  July  the  elector-  of 
Bavaria  attacked  Vauban's  line  that  surrounded  the  works 
of  the  castle.     General  Coehorn  was  present  in  tbisi 
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action,  which  was  perfbtmed  with  equal  valcmr  and  sac- 
fcess.  They  not  only  broke  thrbiigh  the  line,  but  eveir 
took  possession  of  Coehom's  fortj  in  which,  however, 
they  found  it  impossible  to  effect  a  lodgment.  On  the 
2d  day  of  August,  lord  Cutts,  with  four  hundred  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  grenadiers,  attacked  the  saillant-angle  of 
a  demi-bastion,  and  lodged  himself  on  the  second  coun- 
terscarp. The  breaches  being  now  practicable,  and 
preparations  made  for  a  general  assault,  count  Guiscard, 
the  governor,  capitulate  for  the  town  oh  the  4th  of 
August;  and  the  French  retired  into  the  citadel,  against 
which  twelve  batteries  played  upon  the-  13th.  The 
trenches,  meanwhile,  were  carried'  on  with  great  expedi- 
tion, notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  besiegedj  who 
fir^d  without  ceasing,-  and  exerted  amazing  diligence  and 
intrepidity  in  defending  and  repairing  the  damage,  they 
sustained^  At  length,  the  annoyance  became  so  dread- 
ful from  the  unintermitting  showers  of  bombs  and  red-hot 
bullets,  that  Boufikrs,  after  having  iha^  divers  furibus 
^lies,  formed  a  scheme  for  br^ikii]^  through  the  con- 
federate cainp  with  his  cavalry.  This,  however,  was 
pretented  by  the  extrehie  vigilance  of  kiog  William. 

§  XV.  After  the  bonibardment  of  Brussels,  VilleroyV 
being  reinforced  with  all  the  troops  that  could  be  drafted 
Irom  garrisons,  advanced  towards  Namur  with  an  army 
of  ninety  thousand  men ;  and  prince  Vaudemont  being 
joined  by  the  prince  of  Hesse,  with  a  strong  body  of 
fo'rces  from  the  Rhine,  took  possession  of  the  strong  camp 
at'Masy,  within  five  English  miles  of  the  besieging  army.- 
The  king,  understanding  that  the  enemy  had  reached 
Fleurus,  where  they  discharged  ninety  pieces  of  cannon,' 
as  a  signal  to  inform  the  garrison  of  their  approach,  left 
the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  covering  army, 
in  order  tp  oppose  Villeroy,  who,  being^farther  reinfbrced 
by  a  detachment  from  Germany,  declared,  that  he  would 
hazard  a  battle  for  the  relief  of  Namur.     But,  when  he 
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viewed  the  posture  of  the  allies  near  Masy,  he  changed 
his  reaoluticm)  and  retired  in  the  night  without  noise. 
On  the  SOdi  day  of  August,  the  besieged  were  «umr 
moned  to  surrender  by  count  Home,  who,  in  a  parley 
with  the  count  de  Lamont,  general  of  the  French  infantry, 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  mareschal  Villeroy  had  re- 
tired towards  the  Mehaigne ;  so  that  the  garrison  eould 
not  eiitpect  to  be  relieved.  No  immediate  answer  being 
returned  to  this  message,  the  parley  was  broke  off,  and 
the  king  resolved  to  proceed  without  delay  to  a  general 
assault,  which  he  had  already  planned  with  the  elector 
imd  hii;  other  generals.  Between  one  and  two  in  the 
afternoon, 'lord  Cutts,  who  desired  the  command,  thougl^ 
it  was  not  his  turn  of  duty,  rushed  out  of  the  trenches  of 
the  second  line,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  grenadiers, 
to  make  a  lodgment  in  the  breach  of  Terra  Nova,  sup^ 
ported  by  the  regim^its  of  Goulthorp,  Buchan,  Hamil- 
ton, and  Maekay ;  while  colonel  MarselLy,  with  a  body 
of  Dutch,  the  Bavarians,  and  Brandenburghers,  attacked 
at  twQ  other  places. '  The  assailants  met  with  such  a 
warm  reception,  that  the  English  grenadiers  were  re- 
pulsed, even  after  they  had  mounted  the  breach,  lord 
Cutts  being  for  some  time  disabled  by  a  shot  in  the  head. 
Marselly  wa3  defeated^  taken,  and  afterward  killed  by  a 
cannonrball  from  the  batteries  of  the  besi^ers.  The 
Bavarians,  by  mistaking  their  way,  were  exposed  to  a 
terrible  fire,  by  which  their  general,  count  Rivera,  xmd 
a  greatnumber  of  their  officers,  were  slain :  nevertheless, 
th^y  £xed  themselves  on  the  outward  intrenchment,  on 
the  point  of  the  Goehom,  next  to  the  Sambre,Biid  mainr 
tained  their  ground  with  amazing  fortitude.  Lord 
Cutts,  when  his  wound  was  dressed,  returned  to  th^ 
scene  of  action,  and  ordered  two  hundred  chosen  men  of 
Mackay's  regiment,  conmianded  by  lieutenant  Cockle,, 
to  attack  the  face  of  the  saillant-angle  next  to  the  breach, 
sword  in  hand,  while  the  ensigns  of  the  same  regiment 
should  advance,  and  plant  their  colours  on  the  pallisa- 
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4oea.     Cocd^le  and  hi3  detachment  executed  the  cMi- 
mai^d  he  had  receivied  with  admirable  intrepidity.  They 
broke  through  the  pallisadoes,  drove  the  French  from 
t)i6  covered  way ;  made  a  lodgment  in  one  of  the  bat^ 
teri^,  and  tamed  the  cannon  against  the  enemy.    The 
Bavarians  being  thus  sustained,  made  their  post  good. 
The  9iajor-generals  La  Cave  and  Schwerin  lodged  than^ 
selves  at  the  same  timieonthe  covered  way;  and,  though 
^e  general  assault  did  not  succeed  in  its  full  extei^,  the 
confederates  remained  masters  of  a  very  considerable 
lodgment,  nearly  an  English  mile  in  length.     Yet  this 
was  dearly  purchased  with  the  lives  of  two  thousand 
Stien,  induding  many  officers  of  great  rank  and  r^uta- 
^xkf    During  the  action  the  elector  of  Bavaria  signa* 
^a9ed  his  courage  in  a  very  r^nciarkable  manner,  riding 
from  place  to  place  through  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  giv- 
iag  his  directions  with  notable  presence  of  mind,  accord*^ 
illg  fo  the  emergency  of  circumstances,  animatii^  the 
^ffic^s  with  praise  and  promise  of  preferment,  and  dis^ 
tnbnting  handfuls  of  gold  among  the  priyate  soldiers. 
.   §  XVI.  On  die  1st  day  of  September,  the  besieged 
paving  obtained  a  cessation  of  arms,  that  their  dead 
X^glA  be  buried,  the  count  de  Guiscard  appearing  oH 
th?  bt«$adh,  desired  to  speak  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 
Hill  highnesis  immediatdy  mounting  the  breach,  the 
French  governor  oiBFered  to  surrender  the  fort  of  Ooe- 
}kom ;  but  waa  given  to  understand,  that  it  he  intended 
to  <:apitulate,  he  must  treat  for  the  whole.     This  reply 
being  communicated  to  Boufflers,  he  agreed  to  the  pro- 
pqisal :  the  cessation  was  prolonged,  and  that  very  even^- 
}|]^  the  capitulation  was  finished.     Villeroy,  who  lay 
etf camped  at  Grei^blpurs,  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  this 
'eywt,by  a  triple  discharge  of  all  the  artillery,  and  a 
rwiming  fire  along  the  lines  of  the  confedemte  army, 
than  he  passed  the  Sambre  near  Charleroy,  with  gr^t 
precipitation ;    and  having  reinforced  the  garrii^on  ctf 
Dinaat,  retreated  towards  the  lines  in  the  neighbour- 
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Iiood  of  Mons.'  On  the  5th  day  of  Seaptember,  the 
French  gBxrison,  wWch  was  now  reduced  from  fifteen 
to  £ye  thausand  five  hundred  men,  evacuated  the  citadel 
of  Namur.  Boufflers,  in  marching  out,  was  arrested  in 
tbe  name  of  his  Britannic  ma|esty,Ji>y  way  of.  reprisal 

French  king  had  detained,  ccmtrary  to  the  cartel  subt 

sisting  between  the  two  nations.     The  mareadial  was 

Hot  a  little  discomposed  at  this  nnei^pected  incident,  and 

expostulated  warmly  with  Mr.  Dyckvelt,  who  assured 

liim  the  king  of  Great  Britain  entertained  a  profound 

respect  for  his  person  and  character*    William  evm 

offered  to  set  him  at  liberty,  provided  he  would  pass  his 

word  that  the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  aiid  Deyiiae  i^hould 

be  sent  back,  or  that  he  himself  would  return  m  a  fort-^ 

night     He  Said,  that  he  could  not  enter  into  any  such 

engagement,^  as  he  did  not  know  his  masteif s  reasons  for 

detaining  the  garrisons  in  question.     He  wais  theri^foc^ 

reconveye^  to  Namur;  from  thence  removed .|o  Maesr 

tricht,  and  treated  with  great  reverence  and  .ree^ee^ 

till  the  return  of  ,$m  officer  whom  he  had  dispatched  iii 

Versailles  with  an  aiQCount  of  his  captivity.     Then  ho 

engaged  his  word,  that  the  garrison^  of  Dixmuyde  and 

Deynse  should  be  sent  back  to  the  allied  army. .   He 

was  immediately  r^ased,  and  conducted  in  safety  :ta 

Pinant..  When  he  repaired  to  VersailleSj  Lewis  received 

him  with  very  extraordinary  marks  of  esteem  and  aff^iC? 

tio»-     He  embraced  him  in  public  with  the  warm^ 

qxp^pessions  of  regard ;  declared  himself  perfectly  w^ 

satisfied  with  his  conduct ;  created  him  a  duke  and  pe^ 

of  France ;  and  presented  him  with  a  very  large  sumj 

i»  a^k^^owledgment  of  his  signal  services. 

§  XVn.  After  the  reduction  of  Namur  which  greatly 
enhaiiced  the,  military  character  of  king  William,  he 
retired  to  his  house  at  Loo,  which  wa^  his  favourite 
{da^e  of  residence,  leaving  the  command  to  the  electa 
oi  Bavaria  ij  and  about  the  Jatter  cs&d  of  ^epteiprber  botK 
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annies  began  to  separate.  The  French  forces  retired 
within  their  lines.'  A  good  number  of  the  allied  troops 
were  distributed  in  different  garrisons :  and  a  strong  de^ 
tachment  marched  towards  Newport,  under  the  com-* 
inand  of  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  for  the  security  of 
ihat  place.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  in  the  Netherr 
lands.  On  the  Rhine  nothing  of  moment  was  attempted 
by  either  army.  The  mareschal  de  Lorges,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  passed  the  Rhine  at  Philipsburgh ;  and 
posting  himself  at  Brucksal,  sent  out  parties  to  ravage 
the  country.  On  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  the 
prince  of  Baden  joined  the  German  army  at  Steppach, 
and  on  the  8th  of  July  was  reinforced  by  the  troops  of 
the  other  German  confederates,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wiselock.  On  the  19th,  the  French  retired  without 
noise,  in  the  night,  towards  Manheim,  where  they  re- 
passed die  river,  without  any  interruption  from  the  im- 
perial general :  then  he  sent  off  a  large  detachment  to 
Flanders.  The  same  step  was  taken  by  the  prince  of 
Baden ;  and  each  army  lay  inactive  in  their  quarters  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  campaign.  The  command 
of  the  Germans  in  Hungary. was  conferred  upon  the 
elector  of  Saxony :  but  the  court  of  Vienna  was  so  di- 
latory in  their  preparations,  that  he  was  not  in  a. condi- 
tion to  act  till  the  middle  of  August.  Lord  Paget  had 
been  sent  amba^ador  from  England  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  with  instructions  relalting  to  a  pacification ;  but 
before  he  could  obtain  an  audience,  the  sultan  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Mustapha,  who  resolved 
to  prosecute  the  war  in  person.  The  warlike  genius  of 
this  new  emperor  afforded  but  an  uncomfortable  pros- 
pect to  his  people,  considering  that  Peter,  the  czar  of 
Muscovy,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  war  in  Hun- 
gary, to  invade  the  Crimea,  and  besiege  Azoph :  so  that 
the  Tartars  were  too  much  employed  at  home  to  spare 
the  succours  which  the  sultan  demanded.  Nevertheless, 
Mustapha  and  his  vizier  took  the  field  before  the  Imper 
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rialists  could  commence  the  operatians  of  the  campaign, 
passed  the  Danube,  took  Lippa  and  Titul  by  assault^ 
stonned  the  camp  of  general  Veterani,  who  was  postedi 
at  Lugos  with  seven  thousand  men,  and  who  lost  hig 
life  in  the  action.  The  infantry  were  cut  to  pieces,  afte» 
haying  made  a  desperate  defence ;  but  the  horse  re- 
treated tp  Carousebes,  under  the  conduct  of  general 
Trusches.  The  Turks,  after  this  exploit,  retired  to  Or-^ 
sowa.  Their  navy,  meanwhile,  surprised  the  Venetian 
fleet  at  Scio,  where  several  ships  of  the  republic  were  der 
sti:oyed,,and  they  recovered  that  island,  which  the  Vener 
tians  thought  proper  to  abandon ;  'but,  in  order  to  ba-r 
lance  this  misfortune,  these  last. obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  bashaw  of  Negropont  in  the  Morea. 

§  XVI 11.  The  French  king  still  maintained  a  secret 

-negotiation  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  conduct  had 

been  for  some  time  mysterious  and  equivocal.    Contrary 

to  the  opinion  of  his  allies,  be  undertook  the  siege  of 

.Casal,  virhich  was  counted  one  of  the  strongest  fortifica- 

V  tions  in  Etorope,  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison, 
abundantly  supplied  with  ammunition  and  provision, 
The  siege  was  begun  about  the  middle  of  May ;  and  the 
place  was  surrendered  by  capitulation  in  about  fourteen 
days,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  confederates,  who  did 
not  know  that  this  was  a  sacrifice  by  which  the  French 
court  obtained  the  duke's  forbearance  during  the  remainr 
ing  part  of  the  campaign.  The  capitulation  imported, 
ihsA  the  place. should  be  restored  to  the  duke  of  Mantua, 

.  who  was  the  rightful  proprietor ;  that  the  fortifications 
should  be  demolished  at  the  expense  of  the  allies ;  that 
the  garriscm  should  remain  in  the  fort  till  that  work 
should  be  completed ;  and  hostages  were  exchanged  for 
the  performance  of  these  conditions.  The  duke  under- 
stood the  art  of  procrastination  so  well,  that  September 
was  far  advanced  before  the  place  was  wholly  dis- 
mto^ed ;  and  then  he  was  seized  with  an  ague,  which 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  army. 
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§  XIX;  111  Catalonia  the  French  could  hardly  nxadn- 
tain  the  footing  they  had  gained.  Admiral  Russel^ 
who  wintered  at  Cadiz,  was  created  admiral,  chief^com^ 
mander,  and  captain-general  of  his  majesty's  shipi^ 
iraiployed,  or  to  be  employed,  in  the  narrow  seas,  and 
in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  reinforced  by  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  bri* 
gadier-genaral  Stewart ;  and  seven  thousand  Rien,  Im- 
periejists  as  well  as  Spaniards,  were  drafted  from  Italy 
iat  ^e  defence  of  Catolonia.  These  forces  were  trans* 
ported  to  Barcelona,  under  the  convoy  of  admiral  Nevil, 
detached  by  Russel  for  that  purpose.  The  affaira  of 
Cataloni$i  hsid  already  changed  their  a£|>ect.  Several 
French  parties  had  been  defeated.  The  Spaniards  had 
blocked  up  Ostalric  and  Castel-Follit:  Noailles  had  been 
recalled,  and  the  command  devolved  to  the  dulte  de 
Vendome,  who  no  sooner  understood  that  the  forces 
from  Italy  were  landed,  than  he  dismantled  Ostalric  and 
Castel-TFoUit,  ajid  retired  to  Palamos.  The  viceroy  of 
Catalonia  and  the  English  admiral  having  resolved  tx> 
give  battle  to  the  enemy,  and  reduce  Palamos,  the'iGng- 
lish  troops  were  landed  on  the  9th  day  of  August,  and 
the  allied  army  advanced  to  Palamos.  The  French  ap- 
peared in  order  of  battle ;  but  the  viceroy  declined  an 
eiigagement  Far  from  attacking  the  enemy,  he  with-? 
drew  his  forces,  and  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the 
admiral.  The  miscarriage  of  this  expedition  wa^  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  a  misunderstandix^  between 
Ru$gel  and  tihe  court  of  Spain.  The  admiral  complained 
that  his  Catholic  majesty  had  made  no  prepanKticffls  £or 
the  campaign :  that  he  had  neglected  to  fuMl  hss  mx* 
gagemen1:s  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  squadron,  whidi 
ought  to  have  joined  the  fleets  of  England  and  Holland  i 
that  he  had  taken  no  care  to  provide  tents  and  provisicms 
for  the  British  forces.  On  the  27th  day  of  August  he 
sailed  for  the  coast  of  Provence,  where  the  fleet  wasen^ 
dangered  by  a  terrible  tempest:  then^he  steer^  diowa 


t^  Straitisii  apd  tojf^sAs  t}ie  tatter  ^  of /Sefrten^ber 
arrived  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  There  h^  left  a  number 
9f  rahips  tiiuier  the  commwd  of  9ir  Dayid  Mitchel,  until 
W .  should  be  jouied  by  sir  Qeprge  Rook?,  who  was  ©i^t 
pected  from  England,  and  returned  home  with  the  x^ 
pf  the  combined  squadrons. 

I  XJC*  While  admiral  Ri^ssel  as^rted  the  Britiskdg^* 
xninipn  in  the  Mediterraneipiint  th^  FrQpch  coasts  wer^ 
^gain  insulted  in  the  Channel  by  a  separate  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  lord  Bierkeley  of  Stratton,  assts1|€4by 
the  Dutch  admiral  Allemo^def     On  the  4th  day  of  JiJ^ly 
they  anchored  before  St.  Maloes^  which  they  b<Mnbard^ 
from  nine  ketches  covered  by  som^  frigfttesi,  whiph  ?us* 
ta^)^d  more  damage  than  w^  don^  to  the  i^nepiiy^    jQo 
tibie  Bth,  Gmnville  underwent  the  same  fate,  and  then 
Hjie  fleet  returned  tp  Pprtsmo^th.     Tke  bomb-yesse}^ 
being  refitted >  the  flpet  sailed  round  to  the  Dowpa>  wh^re 
four  hundred  soldiers  were  embarked  fpT  an  attQfa]^ 
upon  Dunkiiii,  under  the  direction  of  Meesters,  1]ae  far 
ippyous  JDutch  engineer,  whp  had  prepac^d  his  inferilaK 
aad  other  machii^es  for  the  service.     On  the  l$t  ^9^  of 
August  the  experiment  was  tried  without  sucpe^s.    The 
bombs  did  some  execution;  but  two  sippke-ships  n^a- 
^pafried*     The  French  had  secured  the  Risbank  and 
wooden  forts  with  piles,  boipbs,  cl\{^ins,  a|)d  fipiitup^  bat- 
teries, in  such  a  mannpr^  that  the  machinp-vpssels  could 
not  approach  near  enough  tp  produce  any  effect.     Be^ 
sides,  the /councils  of  the  assailants  were  distracted  by 
yiplent  animosities.    Tlie  English  officers  hated  Meesr 
lets,  because  he  wfis  a  Dutchman,  and  had  aoquibsed 
mme  credit  with  the  king ;  he,  on  the  other  haod, 
treated  them  with  disrespect.     He  retired  with  his  ma^ 
chines  in  the  night,  and  refused  to  co-pperate  with  lord 
JBerkeley  in  his  des^  upon  Calais,  which  was  nowiput 
in.  execution.     On  thp  16th  he  brought  hia  batteries  tP 
|>ear  upon  this  plape,  and  set  Hr^  to  it  in  different  ijuac- 
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ters ;  but  the  enemy  kad  taken  such  precanticms  as  renT 
dered  his  scheme  abortive. 

/  §  XXI.  A  squadron  had  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies' 
under  the  joint  command  of  captain  Robert  Wilmot  and 
colonel  Lilingston,  with  twelve  hundred  land-forces. 
They  had  instructions  to  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards 
in  Hispaniola,  against  the  French  settlements  on  that 
island,  and  to  destroy  their  fisheries  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  in  their  return.  They  were  accordingly 
joined  by  seventeen  hundred  Spaniards '  raised  by  the 
president  of  St.  Domingo ;  but,  instead  of  proceeding 
against  Petit-Guavas,  according  tp  the  directions  they 
had  received,  Wilmot  took  possession  of  Port  Francois, 
and  plundered  the  country  for  his  own  private  advan- 
tage, notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Lilingston, 
who  protested  against  his  conduct.  In  a  word,  the  sea 
and  land  officers  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual-  diss^a* 
sion ;  and  both  became  extremely  disagreeable  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  soon  renounced  all  connexion  with  them 
and  their  designs.  In  the  beginning  of  September  the 
commodore  set  sail  for  England,  and  lost  one  of  his 
ships  in  the  gulf  of  Florida.  He  himself  died  in  his 
passage;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  men,  beii^  swept 
off  by  dB  epidemical  distemper,  the  squadron  returned  to 
Britain,  in  a  most  mefeerable  condition.  Notwithstand- 
ii]^  the  great  efforts  the  nation  had  made  to  maintain 
such  a  number  of  different  squadrons  for  the  protection 
jpf  commerce,  ^us  well  as  to  annoy  the  enemy,  the  trad^ 
suffered  severely  from  the  French  privateers,  which 
swarmed  in  both  Channels^  and  made  prize  of  many  rich 
vessels.  The  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  being  stationed 
with  a  squadron  off  the  Scilly  islands,  mistook  a  fleet  of 
merchant  ships  for  the  Brest  fleet,  and  retired  with  pre- 
cipitation to  Milford-haven.  In  consequence  of  this^  re- 
treat, the  privateers  took  a  good  number  of  ships  from 
Barbadoes,  and  five  from  the  East  Indies,  valued  at  a 
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rnUUoR  sCeiiiiig.  The  merchants  renewed  their  clainour 
^^atBst  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  who  pro- 
duced their  orders  and  instructions  in  their  own  defence. 
The  msLrqliis  of  Caermarthen  ha4  been  guilty  of  flagrant 
misconduct  on  this  occasion ;  but  the  cluef  scfurce  6f 
those  national  calamities  was  the  circumstantial  intelli- 
gence  transmitted  to  France  from  time  to  times  by  the 
malecontents  of  England ;  for  they  were  actuated  by  a 
scandalous  principle,  which  they  still  retain,  namely, 
that  of  rejoicing  in  the  distress  of  their  country. 

§  XXII.  King  William,  after  having  conferred  with 
Ae  states  of  Holland,  aiid  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh^ 
who  met  him  at  the  Hague,  embarked  for  England  on 
the  19th  dsiy  of  October,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Mar-- 
gate,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  London,  where  hcf 
was  received  as  a  conqueror,^  amidst  the  rejoicings  and 
acclamations  of  the  people.     On  the  same  day  he  sum^. 
moned  a  council  at  Kensington,  in  which  it  wais  deter* 
mined  to  convoke  a  new  parliametit.     While  the  natkm 
was  in  good  humour,  it  was  supposed  that  they  wouM 
return  such  membi^rs  only  as  were  well  affected  to  the 
government ;  whereas  the  present  parliament  might  pro- 
ceed in  its  inquiries  into  corruption  and  other  grievances; 
and  be  the  less  influenced  by  the  Crown,  as  their  de- 
pendance  was  of  short  duration.    The'  parliament  waa 
therefore  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and  a;  new  one  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Westminster  on  the  22d  day  of  No- 
v^tnber.     While  the  whole  nation  was  occupied  in  the 
elections,  William,  by  the  advice  of  his  chieff  confidairts, 
laid  his  own  disposition  under  restjraint,  in*  anotib^  effort 
to  .acquire  popularity.     He  hpnoiured  the  diversions  of 
^e^market  with  his  presence,  and  tbei^e  received  a  com^ 
pliment  of  congratulation  from  the  univen^ify  <^  Cam- 
bridge. Then  he  visited  the  earls  of  Sunderland,  Nordi- 
ampton,  and  Montague,  at  their  different  houses  in  the 
country :  and  proceeded  with  a  splendid  retinue  to  Lin* 
C<;dp,  from  ^bence  he  repaired  to  W^lbeck,  a  seat  be* 
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bQgiBg^  to  ihe  ditke  of  Newcastle,  in  Nottinghaifishire, 
whqre  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  Sharp,  ardibisboj^  of 
Yoric^  and  his  clergy..    He  lodged  one  night  with  lord 
Brooke,  at  Warwick-castle,  dined*  with  the  duke  o^ 
Shrewsbury  at  Eyrfort,  and,  by  the  way  of  Woodstock, 
made  a  solemn  entry  into  Oxford,  having  been  met  at 
soine  distance  from  the  city  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  as 
chancellor  of  the  university,  the  vice-chancellor,  the 
doctors  in  their  habits,  and  the  magistrates  in  their  for- 
malities.   He  proceeded  directly  to  the  theatre,  where 
he  was  welcomed  in  an  elegant  Latin  speech :  he  re- 
ceived from  the  chancellor  on  his  knees  the  usual  pre^ 
sents  of  a  large  English  Bible,  and  book  of  common* 
prayer,  the  cuts  of  the  university,  and  a  pair  of  gold- 
iritiged  gloves.     The  conduits  ran  with  wine,  and  a 
teagnificent  banquet  was  prepared ;  but  an  anonymous 
•letter  being  found  in  the  street,  importing,  that  there 
war  a  design  to  poison  his  majesty,  William  refused  to 
eat  or  drink  in  Oxford,  and  retired  immediately  to 
"Windsor.  Notwithstanding'  this  abrupt  departure,  which 
did  not  savour  much  of  magnanimity,  the  university 
ehofe  sir  William  Trumbal,  secretary  of  state,  as  one  of 
their  representatives  in  parliament. 

'^  XXn.  The  whig  interest  generally  prevailed  in  the 
eleetions^  though  many  even  of  that  party  were  male- 
contents  ; ;  and  when  the  parliament  met,  Foley  was} 
again  chosen  speaker  of  the  commons.  The  king,  in  hii^ 
fiik  i^eech,  extolled  the  valour  of  the  English  fortes  i 
exptemeA  his  concern  at  being  obliged  to  demsind  suclr^ 
large  supplies  from  his  people ;  observed  that  the  fuhds 
had  prcvved  very  ddicient,  and  the  civil  list  was  in  a 
precarious  condition ;  recommended  to  their  compassion 
the  niiserable  situation  of  the  French  Protestants ;  took 
notice  of  the  bad  state  of  the  coin ;  deisired  they^  would 
form  a  good  bill  for  the  encouragement  and  increase  of 
seamen ;  and  contrive  laws  for  the  advancement  of  com- 
merce.  He.  mentioned  the  great  preparations  which  the 
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Fnoneh  weore  making  for  taking  the  field  ^arly ;  eiitrMited 
thrill  to  use  dispatch ;  expressed  bis  totisfactioti  at  the 
ohoiee:  which  his  people!  had  mad9  of  their  represAifa- 
titeik  in  the  house  of  commons;  and  exhorted  them  td 
proceed  !^ith  temper  and  unanimity.    Though  the  twd 
houses  presented  addresses  of  congratulation  to  the  king 
upon  his  late  success,  and  promised  to  assist  him  in 
prosecuting  the  witr  with  vigour,  the  nation  loudly  ex-^ 
claimed,  against  the  intolerable  burdens  and  losses  to 
>¥hich  they  were  subjected,  by  a  foreign  scheme  of  po* 
litics,  which,  like  an  unfathomable  abyss,  swallowed  ujj 
the  wealth  and  blood  of  the  kingdom;  '  All  the  king*s 
endeavours  to  cov»  the  disgusting  side  of  his  character 
had  proved  ineffectual ;  he  was  still  dry,  reserved,  and 
forbidding :   and  the  malecontents  inveighed  bitterly 
s^ainst  his  behaviour  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark: 
When  the  news  of  Namtrr's  being  reduced  arrived  itt 
Bnglaad,  this  lady  eongi*atulated  him  upon  his  success 
in  a,  dutiful  letter,  to  which  he  would  not  deign  to  send 
a.reply^  either  by  writing  or  message ;  nor  had  she  or 
her  husband  been  &voured  with  the  slightest  mark  of 
regard  since  his  return  to  England.     The  members  in 
the  loltrer  house^  who  had  adopted  opposing  maxims; 
eitkear  from  principle  or  resentment,  resolved  "ihat  the 
tirown  shoitM  purchase  the  supplies  with  some  conces- 
sion in  favour  <if  the  people.  They  therefore  brought  to* 
die  so  long' contested  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  (ias^  of 
high-treason,  aiid  mispfisidKi  of  treason;  and,  consider- 
ing the  critical  juncture  of  a^airs,  the  courtiers  were 
afi»id  of  obstructing  such  a  popular  measure.  The  loidi^ 
inserted  a  clause,  i^saeting,  that  a  peer  should  be  tried 
by  the  whole  peerage;  and  the  commons  at  once  as^ 
sented  to  ihk  amendment.    The  bill  provided,  that  per^ 
swB  indicted  for  high^treason,  or  misprision  of  treason^ 
ilhould  be  fbmished  with  a  copy  of  t&e  indictment  fi^e 
days^  before  the  trial,  and  indulged  tfith  counsel  to  pleaS 
in  their  defence ;  thiat  no  person  ^ihcmld  be  iDdieted  btct 
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upon  the  oaths  of  two  lawful  witnesses  swearing  to  overt 
acts;  that  in'  two  or  more  distinct  treasons  of  divers 
kinds,  alleged  in  one  bill  of  indictment,  one  witness  to 
pne/  and  another  witness  to  another,  should  Hot  be 
deemed  two  witnesses  r  that  no  person  should  t>e  pro- 
secuted  for  any  such  crime,  unless  the  indictment  be 
found  within  three  years  after  the  offence  committed, 
except  in  case  of  a  design  or  attempt  to  assassinate  or 
poison  the  king,  where  this  limitation  should  not  take 
place :  that  persons  indicted  for  treason,  6r  misprision  of 
Reason,  should  be  supplied  with  copies  6f  t^e  panitel  of 
the  jurors,  two  days  at  least  before  the  trial,  and  have' 
process  to  compel  theit  witiiesses  to  appear:  that  nd 
evidence  should  be  admitted  of  any  overt  act  not  ex- 
pressly laid  in  the  indictment :  that  this  act  should  not 
extend  taany  impeachment,  or  other  proceedmg  in  jpar- 
liament ;  nor  tor  any  indictment  for  coimterfeiting  his 
majesty's  coin,  his  great  sea:l,  privy-aeal,  sigii  manual,  or 
signet 

^  XXIV.  This  important  affair  being  discussed^  thcf 
commons  proceeded  to  examine  the  accoiintsr  and  esti- 
mates, and  voted  above  five  millions  for  the  service  of 
the  ensuing  year.  The  state  of  the  coin  was  by  this 
time  became  such  a  national  grievance,  as  could  not 
escape  the  attention  of  parliament.  The  lords  prepared 
.an  address  to  the  throney  for  a  proclamalion  to.  put  a 
stop  to  the  currency  of  diminished  Coin;  and  to  tim 
they  desired  the  concurreno^  of  the  commons.  THe 
low^  house,  however,  determined  to  take'  this  iiSait 
under  their  own  inspection.-  They  appoiilted  a  dean- 
mittee  of  the  whole  house,  to  deliberate  on  die  state  of 
the  nation  with  respect  to  the  currency.  Great  opposi-*' 
tion  was  made  to  a  recoinage,  which  was  a  iheasme' 
strenuously  recommended  and  supported  by  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, who  acted  on  this  ocoasioh  by  the  advice  of  the 
gpreat  mathematician  sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  enemies 
0i  this  expedi^t  argued)  that  should  the  silver-  coin  be^ 
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called  in^  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintaiii  the  war 
abroad,  or  prosecute  foreign  trade,  in  as  much  as  the 
merchant  could  not  pay  his  bills  of  exchange,  nor  the 
soldier  receive  his  subsistence :  that  a  stop  would  be  put 
to  all  mutual  payment ;  and  this  would  produce  uni- 
versal confusion  and  despair.  Such  a  reformation  could 
not  he  effected  without  some  danger  and  difficulty  ;  but 
it  was  become  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  evil  daily  in- 
creased, and  in  a  little  time  must  have  terminated  in 
national  anarchy.  After  long  and  vehement  debates, 
the  majority  resolved  to  proceed  with  all  possible  expe^ 
dition  to  a  new  coinage.  Another  question  arose,  whe- 
ther the  new  coin,  in  its  di&rent  denominations,  should 
retain  the  original  weight  and  purity  of  the  old ;  or  the 
established  standard  be  raised  in  value  ?  The  famous 
Locke  engaged  in  this  dispute  against  Mr.  Lowndes, 
who  proposed  that  the  standard  should  be  raised:  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Locke  were  so  convincing,  that  the 
committee  resolved  the  established  standard  should  be 
preserved  with  respect  to  weight  and  fineness.  They 
likewise  resolved,  that  the  loss  accruing  to  the  revenue 
from  clipped  money,  should  be  borne  by  the  public.  In 
or<ier  to  prevent  a  total  stagnation,  they  farther  resolved, 
that  after  an  appointed  day,  no  clipped  money  should 
pass  in  payment^  except  to  the  collectors  of  the  revenue 
and  taxes,  or  upon  loans  or  payment  into  the  exchequer : 
that,  after  another  day  to  be  appointed,  no  clipped 
money  of  any  sort  should  pass  in  ainy  payment  whatso- 
ever ;  and  that  a  third  day  should  be  fixed  for  all  per- 
sons to  bring  in  their  clipped  money  to.be  recoiped, 
after  which  they  should  have  no  allowance  upon  what 
they  might  offer.  They  addressed  the  king  to  issue  a 
proclamation  agreeably  to  these  resolutions;  and,  on 
the  19th  day  of  December,  it  was  published  accordingly. 
Such  were  the  fears  of  the  people,  augmented  and  in- 
flamed by  the  enemies  of  the  government,  that  all  pay- 
ment immediately  ceased,  and  a  face  of  distraction  ap- 

VOL.  IX.  s 
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peared  •  diTougfa  the  wlldfe  comummty.  '  The  fetdN^elrsft- 
ries  of  the  bill  seized  this  opportunity  to  aggravikte  the 
apprehensions  of  the  public.  They  iifveighed  against 
the  ministry,  m  the  authors  of  this  national  grievance ; 
-they  levelled  their  satire  particularly  at  Montague ;  and 
it  required  uncommon  fortitude  and  address  to  avert  the 
most  dangerous  consequences  of  popular  discontent. 
The  house  of  commons  agreed  to  the  following  resolu- 
tions ;  that  1,200,000/.  should  be  raised  by  a  duty  on 
glass  windows,  to  make  up  the  loss  on  the  clipped 
tnoney :  that  the  recompense  for  supplying  the  deficiency 
of  clipped  money  should  extend  to  all  isilver  coin,  though 
of  a  coarser  alloy  than  the  standard :  that  the  collectors 
and  receivers  of  his  majesty's  aids  and  revenues  should 
be  enjoined  to  receive  all  such  monies :  that  a  reward  of 
five  per  cent,  should  be  given  to  all  such  persons  as 
should  bring  in  either  milled  or  broad  undipped  money, 
to  be  applied  in  exchange  of  the  clipped*  mon^ 
throughout  the  kingdom  :  that  a  reward  of  three-pence 
per  ounce  should  be  given  to  all  persons  who  should 
brii^  in  wrought  plate  to  the  mint  to  be  coined :  that 
persons  might  pay  in  their  whole  next  year's  land-tax  in 
clipped  money,  at  one  convenient  time  to  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose :  that  commissioners  should  be  ap* 
pointed  in  every  county,  to  pay  and  distribute  the  milled 
and  broad  undipped  money,  and  the  new  coined  money 
in  lieu  of  that  which  was  diminished.  A  bill  being 
prepared  agreeably  to  thesedeterminations,  was  sent  up 
to  the  house  of  lords,  who  made  some  amendments,, 
which  the  commons  rejected  :  but,  in  order  to  avoid 
ciBivils  and  conferences,  they  dropped .  the  bill,  and 
brought  in  another  without  the  clauses  which  the  lords 
had  inserted.  They  were  again  proposed  in  the  upper 
house,  and  overruled  by  the  majority;  and,  on  the  21st 
day  of  January,  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  as  did 
another  bill,  enlarging  the  time  for  purchasing  annuities, 
and  continuing  the  duties  on  low  wines.     At  the  seme 
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time,  the  kiog  fiassed  tke  bill  of  trials  ior  Mgh-tr^iscm, 
and  an  act  to^  prevent  mercenary  elections.  Divep^ 
merdbiants  and  traders  petitioned  the  house  of  oommons, 
that  the  losses  in  Iheir  ibcad^  and  payments,  occasioned 
l>y  the  rise  of  guineas,  migbt  be  taken  into  considerati^. 
A  bill  tras  immediately  brought  jin  fQr  t^ng  off  tb^  ob- 
J^tion  and  encouragement  for  .coining  guinea,  for  ^, 
certain  time :  and  then  the  commons  proceeded  to  lower 
the  vsdue  of  this  coin :  a  task  in  which  they  met  with 
goeat  opposition  £rom  some  members,  who  alleged  that 
it  would  foment  the  popular  disturbances.  At  lengthy 
however,  the  majority  agreed,  that  a  guinea  should  be 
low^*ed  irom  thirty  to  eight-and-twenty  killings,  and 
afterward  to  six-and-twenty :  at  length  a  clause  was  in- 
serted in  the  bill  for  encouraging  people  to  bring  plate 
to  the  mint,  settling  the  price  of  a  guinea  at  two-and-:^ 
twenty  shillings,  and  it  naturally  sunk  to  its  priginai 
value  of  twenty  shillings  and  sixpence.  Many  persons, 
however,  supposing  that  the  price  of  gold  would  be 
raised  the  next  session,  hoarded  up  their  guineas;  and, 
upon  the  same  supposition,  ^couraged.by  the  malecoii- 
tents,  the  new  coined. silver  money  was  reserved,  to  th^a 
great  detriment  of  commerce.  The  ;king  ordered  mints 
to  be  erected  in  York,  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Chester,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  recoine^,  which  was  executed  with 
unexpected  success :  so  that  in  less  than  a  year,  the  cur* 
rency  of  England,  which  had  ^Lbeen  the  wont,  became 
the  best  coin  in  Europe. 

^XXV.  At  this  period  the  attention  of  the  commons 
was  diverted  to  an  object  of  a  more  private  nature.  The 
earl  of  Portland,  who  enjoyed  the  great^t  .dhjare  of  the 
king's  favour,  had  obtained  a  grant  of  some  lordships  in 
Derbyishire.  While  the  warrant  was  depending,  the 
gentlemen  of  that  county  resolved  to  oppose  it  with  all 
their  power.  In  consequence  of  a  petition,  they  were 
indulged  with  a  hearing  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury. 
Sir  William  Williams^  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  alleged, 

s2      . 
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that  the  lordships  in  question  were  the  ancieiit  demesnes 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  absolutely  unalienable :  that  the 
revfenues  of  these  lordships  supported  the  government  of 

.   Wales,  in  paying  the  judges  and  other  salaries:  that  the 
grant  was  of  too  large  an  extent  for  any  foreign  subject ; 
and  that  the  people  of  the  county  were  too  great  to  be 
subject  to  any  foreigher.     Sundry  other  substantial  rea- 
sons were  used  against  the  grant,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  remonstrances,  would  have  passed  through 
the  offices,  had   not  the  Welsh  gentlemen  addressed 
themselves,  by  petition,  to  the  house  of  commons.  Upon 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Price,  a  member  of  the  house,  ha-  ^ 
rangued  with  great  severity  against  the  Dutch  in  ge^ 
neral,  and  did  not  even*  abstain  from  sarcasms  upon  the 
kings  person,  title,  and  government.     The  objections, 
started  by  the  petitioners  being  duly  consider^,  were 
found  so  reasonable,  that  the  commons  preseritedan  ttd- 
dress  to  the  king,  representing  that  tho^e  manors  had 
been  usually  annexed  to  the  principality  of  Wales,  and 
settled  on  the  princes  of  Wales  for  their  support :  that 
many  persons  in  those  parts  held  their  estates  by  royal 
tenure,  under  great  and  valuable  compositions,  rents, 
royal  payments,  and  services  to  the  crowDi  and  princes  of 
Wales ;  and  enjoyed  great  privileges  and  advantages 
under  such  tenure.     They  therefcTre  besought  his  ma- 
jesty to  recall  the  grant,  which  w^js  in  diminution  of  the 
honour  and  interest  of  the  crown ;  and  prayed,  that  the 
said  manors  and  lands  might  not  be  alienated  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.     This  address  met  with  a 
cold  reception  from  the  king,  who  promised  to  recall  the 
grant  which  had  given  such  oflfence  to  the  commons; 

.  and  said  he  would  find  some  other  way  of  shewing  his 
favour  to  the  earl  of  Portland. 

§  XXVI.  The  people  in  general  entertained  a  national 
aversion  to  this  nobleman  ;  the  malecontents  inculcated 
a  notion  that  he'had  made  use  of  hi^  interest  and  intel- 
ligence to  injure  the  trade  of  England,  that  the  commerce 
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of  his  owa  country  might  flourish  without  eompetition. 
To  his  suggestions  they  imputed  the  act  and  patent  in 
favour  of  the  Scottish  company,  whiph  was.  supposed  to 
have  been  thrown  in  as  a  bone  of  contention  between  the 
two  kingdoms.     The  subject  was  first .  started  in  the 
house  of  lords,  who  invited  the  commons  to  a  conference : 
a  committee. was  appointed  to  ei^amine  into  the  parti- 
culars of  the  act  for  erecting  the  Scottish  company ;  and 
the; two  houses  presented  a  joint  address  le^ainst  it,  as 
a  scheme  tliat  would  prejudice  all  the  subjects  concerned 
ihthe  wealth  and  trade  of  the  English  nation.     They 
represented,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  exemption  from 
ta»es,  and  other  advantages  granted  to  the  Scottish  com- 
pany^ that  kingdom  would  become  a  free  port  for  all 
East  and  West  India  commodities :  that  the  Scots  would 
be  enabled  to  supply  all  Europe  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
the  English  could  afibrd  to  sell  the  merchandise  for; 
therefore,  England  would  lose  the  benefit  of  its  foreign 
trade ;  besides,   they  observed   that  the  Scots  would 
smuggle  their,  commodities  into  England,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  his  majesty  and  his  customs.     To  this  re- 
monstrance the  king  replied,  that  lie  had  been  ill  served 
in  Scotland ;  but  that  he  hoped  some  remedies  would  be 
found  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  of  which  they  were 
apprehensive.  ^  In  all  probability  he  had  been  impQsed 
upon  by  the  ministry  of  that  kingdom ;  for,  in  a  little 
time,  he  discarded  the  marquis  of  Tweedale,  and  dis- 
missed both  the  Scottish  secretaries  of  state,  in  lieu  of 
whom  he  appointed  lord  .Murray,  son  to  the  marquis  of 
Athol.     Notwithstanding  the  king's  answer,  the  cpm- 
mittee  proceeded  on  the  inquiry,  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  report,  confirming  a  petition  from  the  East  India 
company,  the  house  resolved,  that  the  directors  of  the 
Scottish  company  were  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanor, in  administering  and  taking  an  oath  deJideR 
in  this  kingdom ;  and  that  they  should  be  impeached  for . 
the  same.    Meanwhile,  Roderick  Mackenzie,  from  whom 
they  had  received  their  chief  information,  began  to  re- 
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ffsUst  his  evidcmce,  and  was  ordered  into  custody :  bnt 
be  made  his  escape,  and  conld  not  be  retaken,  although 
the  kihgy  at  their  request,  issued  a  pirbclaination  for  that 
purpose.  The  Sc6ts  were  extremely  incensed  against 
the  king,  When  they  understood  he  had  disoimied  their 
c<!)^pany,  from  which  they  had  promised  themselTes  such 
Wealth  and  advantage.  The  settlen^nt  of  Darien  was 
already  planned,  and  afterward  put  in  execution ^  though 
it  riiiscaitied  in  the  sequel,  and  had  like  to  have  pro- 
duced abundance  of  mischief 

^  XXVII. '  The  complaints  of  the  English  merchants 
who  had  suffered  by  the  war  were  so  Ibud  at  this  junc- 
ture, that  the  commons  resolved  to  take  their  case  into 
consideration.  The  house  resolved  itself  into  a  conunitfcee 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  com- 
merce, and,  having  duly  weighed  all  ciifmnstances, 
agreed  to  the  following  resolutions :  that  a  Council  of 
trade  should  be  n  established  by  act  of  parliament,  with 
powers  to  take  measures  for  the  mor4  effectual  preser- 
vation of  commerce ;  that  the  commissionei^  should  be 
nominated  by  parliament,  but  none  of  them  have  seats  in 
the  house ;  that  they  should  take  an  oath,  acknowledg- 
ing the  title  of  king  William  as  rightful  Ind  lawful; 
and  abjuring  the  pretensions  of  James,  or  any  other  W 

attack  upon  his  prerogative,  and  signified  his  displeasure 
to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  Vho  patronised  this  measure: 
but  it  was  so  popular  iii  the  bouse,  that  in  all  probabi- 
lity it  would  have  been  put  in  execution,  had  not  the 
attention  of  the  commons  been  diverted  from  it  at  this 
peridd  by  the  detection  of  a  new  conspiracy.  The 
friends  of  king  James  had,  upon  the  death  of  queen 
Mary,  renewed  their  practices  for  effecting  a  restoration 
of  that  monarch,  on  the  supposition  that  the  interest  of 
William  Was  considerably  weakened  by  the  decease  of 
his  consort.  Certain  individuals,  whose  zeal  for  James 
overshot  their,  discretion,  formed  a  design  to  seize  the 
person  of  king  William>  and  convey  him  to  France,  or 
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put  him  to  dealh  m  case  of  resistance.  They  had  seat 
emissaries  to  the  court  of  St  Germaius,  to  d^and  a 
commission  for  thi&  purpose,  which  was  lefased.  The 
earl  of  Aylesbury,'  lord  Montgomery,  son  to  the^  marquis 
o£  Powia,  sir  John  Fenwick,  sir  John  Frieaad,  captain 
Charaoek,  captain  Porter,  and  one  Mr.  Goodman,  weore 
the  first  contrivers  of  this  project  Chamock  was  de< 
tached  with  a  proposal  to  James,  that  he  shpuld  procure 
a  body  of  horse  and  foot  from  France,  to  make  a  descent 
in  England,  and  they  would  engage  not  only  to  join  him 
at  his  landing,  but  even  to  replace  him  on  tiie  thrcme  of 
England.  These  offers  being  declined  by  James,  on 
pretence  that  the  French  king  could  not  spare  such  a 
a  number  of  troops  at  that  juncture,  the  earl  of  Aylesbury 
went  over  in  person,  and  was  admitted  to  a  conference 
with  Lewis,  in  which  the  scheme  of  an  invasion  was 
actaally  concerted.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  the 
duke  of  Berwick  repaired  privately  to  England,  where 
he  conferred  with  the  conspirators,  assured  them  that 
king  James  was  ready  to^  make  a  descent  with  a  consi- 
derable number  of  French  forces,  dii^buted  commis^ 
sions,  and  gave  directiims  for  providing  men,  arms,  and 
horses,  to  join  him  at  his  arrival.  When  he  returned  to 
France,  he  found  every  tiling  prepared  for  the  expedition. 
The  troops  were  drawn  down  to  the  sea-side;  a  great 
number  of  transports  were  assembled  at  Dunkirk ;  Mon- 
sieur Gabaret  had  advanced  as  far  as  Calais  with  a 
squadron  of  ships,  which,  when  joined  by  that  of  Du 
Bart  at  Dunkirk,  wa^  judged  a  sufficient  convoy ;  and 
James  iiad  come  as  far  as  Calais  in  his  way  to  embark. 
Meanwhile,  the  Jacobites  in  England  were  assiduously 
employed  in  making  preparations  for  a  revolt.  Sir 
John  Friend  had  very  near  completed  a  regiment  of 
horse.  Considerable  progress  was  made  in  levying' 
another  by  sir  William  Perkins.  Sir  John  Fenwick  had 
enlisted  four  troops.  Colonel  Tempest  had  undertaken 
for  o^  regiment  of  dragoons ;  colonel  Parker  was  pre- 
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ferred  to  the  command  of  another ;  Mr.  Ctirzon  was 
commissioned  for  a  third;  and  the  malecontents  inr 
tended  to  raise  a  fourth  in  Suffolk,  where  their  interest 
chiefly  prevailed. 

§  XXVIII.  While  one  part  of  the  Jacobites  pro- 
ceeded against  William  in  the  usual  way  of  exciting  an 
insurrection,  another,  consisting  of  the  most  desperate 
conspirators,  had  formed  a  scheme  of  assassination.  Sir 
George  Barclay,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  James,  a  man  of  undaunted 
courage,  a  furious  bigot  in  the  religion  of  Rome,  yet 
close,  circumspect,  and  determined,  was  landed,  with 
other  officers,  in  Romney-marsh,  by  one  captain  GilV 
about  the  beginning  of  January,, and  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  the  task  of  seizins:  or  assassinating  kin^: 
Wnito.  He  tap^  h»  dSiga  U.  Harrison!  Z 
Johnston,  a  priest,  Chamock,  Porter,  and  sir  William 
Perkins,  by  whom  it  was  approved  ;  -and  he  pretended 
to  have  a  particular  commission  for  this  service...  After 
various  consultations,  they  resobred  to  attack  the  king 
on  his  return  from  Richmond,  where  he  commonly 
hunted  on  Saturdays ;  and  the  scene  of  their  intended 
ambuscade  was  a  lane  between  Brentford  and  Turnham- 
Greeh.  As  it  would  be  necessary  to  charge  and  dis- 
perse th^  guards  that  attended  the  coach,  thqr  agreed 
that  their  number  should  be  increased  to  forty  horsemen, 
and  each  conspirsltor  began  to  engage  proper  persons  for 
the  enterprise.  When  their  compliment  w-as  full,  they 
determined  to  execute  their  purpose  on  the  15th  day  of 
February.  They  concerted  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  meet  in  small  partiei^  without  suspicion,  and 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  hour  of  action.  In  this 
interval,  some  of  the  underling  actors,  seized  with  hor- 
ror at  the  reflection  of  what  they  had  undertaken,  or 
captivated  with  the  prospect  of  reward,  resolved  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  design  by  a  timely  discovdy. 
On  the  llth  day  of  February,  one  Fisher  informed  the 
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earl  of  Portland  of  the  scheme,  and  named  some  of  the 
con^irators;  but  his  account  was  imperfect.  On  the 
13thy  however,  he  returned  with  a  circumstantial  detail 
of  all  the  particulars.  Next  day,  the  earl  was  accosted 
by  one  Pendergrass,  an  Irish  officer,  who  told  his  lord- 
ship he  had  just  come  from  Hampshire,  at  the  request  of 
a  particular  friend,  and  understood  that  he  had  been 
called  up  to  town  with  a  view  of  engaging  him  in  a  de- 
sign to  assassinate  king  William.  He  said,  he  had 
promised  to  embark  in  the  undertaking,  though  he  de- 
tested it  in  his  own  mind,  and  took  this  first  bpportuni^ 
of  revealing  the  secret,  which  was  of  such  consequence 
to  his  majesty's  life.  He  owned  himself  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, but  declared,  that  he  did  not  think  any  religion 
could  justify  such  a  treacherous  purpose.  At  the  same 
time  he  observed,  that  as  he  lay  under  obligations  to 
some  of  the  coiispirators,  his  honour  and  gratitude  would 
not  permit  him  to  accuse  them  by  name ;  and  th6.t  he 
would  upon  no  consideration  appear  as  an  evidence. 
The  king  had  been  so  much  used  to  fictitious  plots,  and 
false  discoveries,  that  he  paid  little  regard  to  the  infi)r- 
mations,  until  they  were  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
another  conspirator,  called  La  Rue,  a  Frenchman,  who 
communicated  the  same  particulars  to  brigadier  Levison, 
without  knowing  the  least  circumstance  of  the  other  dis- 
coveries. Then  the  king  believed  there  was  something 
real  in  the  conspiracy ;  and  Pendergrass  and  La  Rue 
were  severally  examined  in  his  presence.  He  thanked 
Pendergrass  in  particular  for  this  insta^ice  of  his  probily ; 
but  observed,  that  it  must  prove  inefiectual,  unless  he 
would  discover  the  names  of  the  conspirators ;  for,  with- 
out knowing  who  they  were,  he  should  not  be  able  td 
Secure  his  life  against  their  attempts.  At  length  Pen- 
dergrass was  prevailed  on  to  give  a  list  of  those  he  knew, 
yet  not  before  the  king  had  solemnly  promised  that  he , 
should  iK)t  be  used  as  an  evidence  against  them,  except 
with  his  own  consent.     As  the  king  did  not  go  to  Rich- 
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nond  Qo  tke  4&y  appointed,  th«  conspirateca  poslpoiied 
tbe  MecutJOQ  of  their  design  till  the  Saturday  following'* 
Tbey  aceordingly  met  at  diffcarent  houfles  cb  the  Friday, 
vAen  eyefy  man  received  his  instructions..  There  th^ 
agyeed,  that  after  the  perpetration  of  the  pankide,.  tb^ 
shcmld  ride  in  a  body  as  far  ast  Hammersmith,  and  then 
dieqpersing,  enter  London  by  different  avenues.  But,  on 
the  moming,  when  they  understood  that  the  guards 
were  returned  to  their  quarters^  and  the  kisig's  coaches 
sent  baclL  to  the  Mews,  they  were'  seized  with  a  sudden 
damp,  on  the  suspicion  that  their  plot  was  discovered. 
Sir  George  Barclay  withdrew  himself,  and  every  one 
began  to  thivk  oS  providing  for  his  own  safety.  Next 
nighty  however,  a  great  ninnber  of  them  were  appre- 
hended, and  then  the  whole  discovery  was  communicated 
to  tbe  priTy-<eouncil.  -  A  proclamation  was  issued  against 
those  that  absconded ;  and  great  diligence  was  used  to 
find  sir  Geoi^e  Barclay,  \^ho  was  supposed  to  have  a 
particular  commission  from  James  for  assassinating  the 
prince  of  Orange ;  but  he  made  good  his  retreat,  and 
it  wais  never  i^oved  that  any  such  commission  had  bec» 
granted. 

^XXIX.  This  design  and  the  projected  invasion 
proved  equally  abortive.  James  had  scarce  reached  Ca- 
lais^ when  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  dispatched  his  aid- 
de*camp  from  Flanders  to  king  William,  with  an  account 
of  the  purposed  descent  Expresses  with  the  same 
tidings  arrived  from  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  prince 
de  Vaudemont.  Two  considerable  squadrons  teing 
ready  for  sea,  admiral  Russel  embarked  at  Spithead,  an4 
stood  over  to  the  Fr^ch  coast  with  abqut  fifty  sail  of  the 
line.  The  enemy  v^re  confounded  at  his  appearance, 
and  hauled  in  their  vessels  under  the  shore,  in  such 
shallow  wat«p  that  he  could  not  follow  and  destroy  them : 
but  he  absolutely  ruined  their  design,  by  cooping  them 
pp  in  their  hsffbpurs.  King  James,  after  having  tarried 
some  weeks  at  Calais,  returned  to  St.  Germains.     The 
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forces  wei«  sent  back  to.  the  garvisMis  firom  wl»cli  tlwf 
had  been  drafted :  the  people  of  France  exclaimed^  thot 
the  malignant  dtar  which  roled  the  destiny  of  James,  hfdd 
blasted  this  and  every  other  project  formed  for  his  i^ 
storation.  By  means  of  the  reward  offered  in  the  pra*- 
ckmation,  the  greaiter  part  of  the  conspirators  weaker  be- 
trayed or  taken.  George  Harris,  who  had  been  sent  from^ 
France,  with  orders  to  obey  sir  George  Barclay,  surren- 
der^ himself  to  sir  William  Tmmbal,  and  confessed  the 
scheme- of  assassination  in  which  he  had  been  engs^ed. 
Porter  and  Pendergrass  were  apprehended  together. 
This  last  insisted  npon  the  king's  promise,  that  he  should 
ifot  be  compelled  to  give  evidence;  bat,  when  Porter 
owned  himself  guilty^  the  other  observed,  he  was  no 
longer  bound  to  be  silent,  as  his  friend  had  made  a  eon- 
fesi^n ;  and  they  were  both  admitted  as  evidences  for 
the  ctovm* 

§  XXX.  After  their  examination,  the  kii^^  in  a 
speech  to  both  houses,  communicated  the  nature  of  the 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  as  well  as  tb^  advices  he  had 
received  touching  the  invasion :  he  explained  the  steps 
he  had  taken  to  defeat  the  double  design,  moid  professed 
his  confidence  in  their  readiness  and  zeal  to  concur  with 
him  in  every  thing  that  should  appear  necessary  for  iheir 
common  sn&iky.  That  same  evening  the  two  houses 
waited  upon  him  at  Kensington,  in  a  body,  with  an  af- 
fectionate address,  by  which  they  expressed  llieir  abhor^^ 
rence  of  the  villanous  and  barbarous  design  which  had 
been  formed  against  his  sacred  persob,  of  which  they 
besought  him  to  take  more  than  ordinary  care.  They 
assur^  him  they  would  to  the  utmost  defend  his  life, 
and  support  his  government  against  the  late  king  James, 
and  all  other  enemies ;  and  declared,  that  in  case  his 
majesty  should  come  to  a  violent  death,  they  would  re- 
venge it  upon  his  adversaries  and  theit  adherents.  He 
was  extremely  well  pleased  with  this  warm  address,  and 
assured  them,  in  his  turn,  he  would  take  all  opportuni- 
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ties  of  recommending  himself  to  the  contmuance  of  their 
loyalty  and  affection.     The  commons  forthwith  em- 
powered him,  by  bill,  to  secure  all  persons  suspected,  of 
^conspiring  against  his  person  and  government.     They 
brought  in  another,  providing,  that  in  case  of  his  ma- 
jesty's death,  the  parliament  then  in  being  should  con- 
tinue until  dissolved  by  the  next  heir  in  succession  to 
the  crown,  established  by  act  of  parliament :  that  if  his 
majesty  should  chance  to  die  between  two  parliaments, 
.that  which  had  been  last  dissolved  should  immediately 
reassemble,  and  sit  for  the  dispatch  of  national  affairs. 
They  voted  an  address,  to  desire  that  his  majesty  would 
banish,  by  proclamation,  all  Papists  to  the  distance  of 
ten  miles  from  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster ; 
and  give  instructions  to  the  judges  going  on  the  circuits, 
to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  Roman  Catholics 
and  nonjurors.     They  drew  up  an  association,  binding 
themselves  to.  assist  each  other  in  support  of  the  king  and 
his  government,  and  to  revenge  any  violence  that  should 
be  committed  on  his  person.  This  was  signed  by  all  the 
members  then  present:  but,  as  some  had  absented  them- 
selves  on  frivolous  pretences,  the  house  ordered,  that  in 
sixteen  days  the  absentees  should  either  subscribe  or 
declare  their  refusal.     Several  members  neglecting  to 
7^omply  with  this  injunction  within  the  limited  time,  the 
speaker  was  ordered  to  write  to  those  who  were  in  the 
country,  and  demand  a  peremptory  answer;  and  the 
clerk  of  the  house  attended  such  as  pretended  to  be  ill 
in  town;     The  absentees,  finding  themselves  pressed  in 
this  maiiner,  thought  proper  to  sail  with  the  stream,  and 
sign  the  association,  which  was  presented  to  the  king  by 
the  commons  in  a  body,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be 
lodged  among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  their   loyalty   and  affection.     The  king 
received  them  with  uncommon  complacency :  declared, 
that  he  heartily  entered  into  the  same  association ;  that 
he  should  be  always  ready  to  venture  his  life  with  his 
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good  subjects,  against  all  who  should  endeavour  to  sub- 
vert the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  of  England:  and  he 
profnised  that  this,  and  all  other  associations,  should  be 
lodged  among  the  records  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
Next  day  the  commons  resolved,  that  whoever  should 
affirm  an  association  was  illegal,  should  be  deemed  a 
promoter  of  the  designs  of  the  late  king  James,  and  an 
en«ny  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  The 
lords  followed  the  example  of  the  lower  house  in  draw- 
ing up  an  association ;  but  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  sir 
Edward  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Finch,  objected  to  the  words 
rightful  and  lawful,  as  applied  to  his  majesty.  They  said, 
as  the  crown  and  its  prerogatives  were  vested  in  him, 
they  would  yield  obedience,  though  they  could  not 
acknowledge  him  as  their  rightful  and  lawM  king. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  this  distinction, 
stdrted  by  men  who  had  actually  constittted  part  of  the 
administration ;  unless  they  supposed  that  the  right  of 
king  William  expired  with  queen  Mary.  *  The  earl  of 
Rochester  proposed  an  expedient  in  favour  of  such  ten- 
der consciences,  by  altering  the  words  that  gave  offence; 
and  this  was  adopted  accordingly.  Fifteen  of  the  peers, 
and  ninety-two  commoners,  signed  the  association  with 
reluctance.  It  was,  however,  subscribed  by  all  sorts 
of  people  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  j  and  the 
bishops  drew  up  a  form  for  the  clergy,  which  was  signed 
by  a  great  majority.*  The  commons  brought  in  a  bill, 
declaring  all  men  incapable  of  public  trust,  or  of  sitting 
in  parliament,  who  would  not  engage  in  this  association. 
At  the  same  time,  the  council  issued  an  order  for  renew- 
ing all  the  commissions  in  England,  that  those  who  had 
not  signed  it  volutarily,  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
service  as  disaffected  persons. ' 

§  XXXL  After  these  warm  demonstrations  of  loyalty, 
the  commons  proceeded  upon  ways  and  means  for  rais- 
ing the  supplies.  A  new  bank  was  constituted  as  a  fiindj 

*  Burnet.    Oldmizon.    Boyer.    TindaL    Ralph.    lives  of  the  Admirals. 
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«fMm  whioh  -tke  sum  ef  2^d64,'000/.  should  be  iia^ed  ; 
and  lit  ivas  jcalled  tiie  iand-faank,  becftu^e  estabUsked  on 
hud  seoHntaes.  Ilhas  scheme,  aaid  to  hoire  been  pro^ 
jeoted  by  tiie  famous  Dr.  Chamberlain,  was  patronised 
1>ytiie  earl  of  Sunderknd,  and  mantled  by  Foley  and 
Hadey  1  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  tory  plan,  which  Sim- 
darland  supported,  in  order  to  recopcile  himself  to  thai 
paiity/  The  bank  of  England  petitioned  against  this  bill, 
«ai  wene  hea^  by  their  counsel :  but  iheir  represeata^ 
tions  prodtLced  no  effect,  and  the  bill  having  passed 
througii  both  houses,  received  the  royal  assent.  On  the 
27ik  vday  of  Api»I  the  king  closed  the  session  wiA  a 
^ort  but  rgracious  speech ;  and  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued to  the  IGtibi  day  of  June. 

f^  XXXiL  Before  this  period  some  of  the  conspirators 
had  been  brought  to  trial.  The  first  who  suffered  was 
Robert  Chiiniock,<one>ofihe  two  fellows  of  Magdalen- 
college,  who,  in  the  reign  of  James,  had  renounced  the 

*  <■  * 

f  The  commons  resolved,  That  a  fund,  redeemable  by  parliament,  be  settled  in 
atnlitional  land-bank,  to  be  raised  byj&ew^nnbscriptians  ;  that  no  peisons  be  con- 
cerned in  both  banks  at  the  same  time.;  that  the  duties  upon  coals,  culm,  and  ton- 
nage of  ships,  be  taken  off,  from  the  17th  day  of  .March ;  -that  the  sum  of 
ija6AtQ00U  be  raised  o&this  perpetuiil  fimd,  redeisniable  by  parliament ;  that.tfat 
pew  bank  should  be  restrained  from  lending  money  but  upon  land  securities,  or  to 
the  goreinncat  in  the  ezcheqoiefr.;  that  for  unking  up  the  land  of  tntei«i9t  for  4^ 
capital  stock,  certain  duties  upon  glass-wares,  stone  and  earthen  bottles,  granted 
before  to  the  king  for  a  term  of  years,  be  continued  to  'his  majesty^  his  h^ns,  aaii. 
succesiprs.;  that  a  farth^  duty  be  laid  upon  stone  and  earthenware,  and  another 
upon  tobacco-pipes.  This  bank  was  to  lend  out  500,000/.  -a  year  upon  land  secu- 
AtieB,  at  three  pounds  tMi  shillings  percent.  per.4Uipium>  and  to  ceoBe  bjmI  deter-  - 
mine,  unless  the  subscription  should  be  fiill  by  the  Ist  day  of  August  next  ensuing. 

The  most  remarkable  laws  enacted  in  this  session  were  these :  An  act  for  void- 
ing all  the  elections  of  parliament 'men,  at  which  the  elected  had  been  at  any  ez- 
peose  in  meat, '  drink,  ^r  meney,  to  procufe  votes.  Another  against  .unlawful  aiid 
doable  n9tums.  A  ;tbird»  for  .the.more  e^J^  recover  of  small  tithes.  A  fourth,  to 
prevent  marriages,  without  licence  or  banns.  A  'fifm,  for  enabling  the  inhabitants 
of -Wali^S'to  difippao  tfi^all-theirpeKsonal  estates  as.  they  sljiould  thank  fit :  tJua  haffr 
wasinbax  of  a  custom  that  had  prevailed  in  that. country  :  the  widows  and 
ynuig6vd^dx«n' claimed  a  abate  of  ihe  effects,  called  the  Beasopable  Pact, 
although  the  effects  had  been  otherwise  disposed  of  by  will  or  deed.  The  parlia- 
ment l&ewxse  passed  an  act,  for  preventing  the  exportation  of ^wool,  and  encou- 
raging the  importation  thereof,  from  Irela^*  An  fu)t  for  encouraging  the  linen 
nviAufacturers  of  Ireland.  An  act  for  regulating  juries.  An  act  for  encouraging 
the  Gr«ealai|d  ti^die.  /AAactof  indulgence  to  2ie  Quakers,  Uiat  their  solemn 
afilrmation  should  be  accepted  instead  of  an  oath.  An  act  for  continuing  certain 
oSmt  acts  that^ere  near  expiring.  Another  bill  had  passed  for  the  better  isegu- 
Uiti^g flections  for  jpembers  of  parliament;  but  the  royal  assent  was  denied. 
The  question  was  put  in  the  house  of  commons,  That  whosoever  advised  his  ma- 
jesty not  to  give  lus  assent  to  that  bill,  was  an  enemy  to  his  coiuitry ;  but  it  was 
rejected  by  a  great  majority. 
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Protesitattt  religipn :  the  next  W0re  lieuteiittnt  itiag  and 
ThedBias  Keys,  which  last  had  been  fcnsmerly  a  in]^<^ 
peH&s,  \AA  inflate  servant  to  captain  Porter.  They  iviese 
found  gtmlty  of  high-treason,  and  executed  at  Tjrham* 
They  delivered  papers  to  the  sheriff,  in  which  they  so- 
lemhly  declared,  that  they  had  nev^r  seen  dr  heard  of 
any  commission  from  king  James  for  assassinating  the 
prince  of  Orange :  Chamock,  in  particular^  observed, 
that  he  had  received  frequent  assurances  of  the  king's 
having  rejected  such  proposals  when  they  had  been  of- 
fered ;  and  that  there  was  no  pther  commission  but  that 
for  levying  war  in  the  usual  form.  Sir  John  Friend 
and  sir  William  Perkins  were  tried  in  April.  The  first, 
-  from  mean  beginnings,  had  acquired  great  wealth  and 
credit,  and  always  firmly  adhered  to  the  interests  of  king 

James.     The  other  was  likewise  a  man  of  fortune,  vio- 

-» 

l^tttly  attached  to  the  ^ame  principles,  though  he  lud 
taken  the  baths  to  the  present  government,  as  one  of  the 
six  derks  in  Chancery.  Porter,  and  ©lair,  anx)d!»er  evi- 
dence, deposed,  that  sir  John  Friend  had  been  concemed 
in  levying  men  under  a  commission  from  king  James : 
'  and  that  he  knew  of  the  assa^isination  plot,  though  not 
engaged  in  it  as  a  personal  actor.  He  endeavoured  to 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  Blair,  by  proving  him  guilty 
of  the  most  shocking  ingratitude.  He  observed,  that 
both  the  witnesses  were  reputed  Papists.  The  curate  of 
Hackney,  who  officiated  as  <^haplain  in  the  prisonier's 
houlise,  dechred  upon  oath,  that  after  the  revolution  he 
used  to  pray  for  king  William,  and  that  he  had  often 
heard  sir  John  Friend  say,  that  though  be  could  not 
comply  with  the  present  government,  he  would  live 
peac^afbiy  under  it,  and  never  engage  iA  any  conspiracy. 
Mr.  Hoadley,  father  of  the  present  bishop  of  Winch€s- 
ter,  ^idfled,  that  the  prisoner  was  a  good  Protestant,  «E&d^ 
frequently  expressed  his  detestation  of  kihg-fkilliztg  prin- 
ciples. Friedafd  hinnself  owned  he  had  been  with  some 
of  the  conspirators  at  a  meeting  in  Leadenhi^lTStreet, 
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but  heard  nothing  of  raising  men,  or  any  design  against 
the  government.  He  likewise  affirmed,  that  a  consul- 
tation to  levy  war  was  not  treason ;  and  that  his  being 
at  a  treasonable  consult  could  amount  to  no  more  than 
a  misprision  of  treason.  Lord-chief-justice  Holt  de- 
clared, that  although  a  bare  conspiracy  or  design  to  levy 
war,  was  not  treason  within  the  statute  of  Edward  HI., 
yet^  if  the  design  or  conspiracy  be  to  kill,  or  depose,  or 
ihiprison  the  king,  by  the  means  of  levying  war,  then 
the  consultation  and  conspiracy  to  levy  war  becomes 
high-treason,  though  no  war  be  actually  levied/  The 
same  inference  might  have  been  drawn  against  the  au- 
thors and  instruments  of  the  revolution.  The  judge's 
explanation  influenced  the  jury,  who,  after  some  deli- 
beration, found  the  prisoner  guilty.  Next  day  sir  Wil- 
liam Perkins  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Porter,  Ewebank,  his  own  groom,  and  Hay- 
wood, a  notorious  informer,  was  convicted  of  having 
been  concerned,  not  only  in  the  invasion,  but  also  in 
the  design  against  the  king's  life.  The  evidence  was 
scanty,  and  the  prisoner  having  been  bred  to  the  law, 
made  an  artful  and  vigorous  defence :  but  the  judge 
acted  as  counsel  for  the  crown ;  and  the  jury  decided 
by  the  hints  they  received  from  the  bench.  He  and  sir 
John  Friend  underwent  the  sentence  of  death,  and  suf- 
fered at  Tybuni  on  the  3d  day  of  April.  Friend  pro- 
tested before  God,  that  he  knew  of  no  immediate  descent 
purposed  by  king  James,  and  therefore  had  made  no 
preparations  :  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  assas- 
sination scheme  :  that  he  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  laid  down  his  life  cheerfully  in 
the  cause  for  which  he  suffered.  Perkins  declared,  upon 
the  word  of  a  dying  man,  that  the  tenor  of  the  king's 
commission,  which  he  saw,  was  general,  directed  to  all 
his  loving  subjects,  to  raise  and  levy  war  against  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents,  and  to  seize  all 
forts,  castles,  &c.  but  that  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  of 
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any  commission  particularly  levcHed  against  tKe  person 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  owiied,  however,  that  he 
was  privy  to  the  design :  but  believed  it  was  known  to 
few  or  none  but  the  immediate  undertakers.  These  two 
criminals  were  in  their  last  moments  attended  by  Collier, 
Snatt,  and  Cook,  three  nonjuring  clergymen,  who  ab- 
solved them  in  the  view  of  the  populace,  with  an  impo-< 
sition  of  hands :  a  public  insult  on  the  government, 
which  did  not  pass  unnoticed.  Those  three  clergymen, 
were  presented  by  the  grand  jury,  for  having  counte- 
nanced the  treason  by  absolving  the  traitors,  and  thereby 
encouraged  other  persons  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  An  indictment  being  preferred  against  them, 
Cook  and  Snatt  were  committed  to  Newgate ;  but  Col- 
lier absconded,  and  published  a  vindication  of  their  con- 
duct, in  which  he  affirmed,  that  the  imposition  of  hands 
was  the  general  practice  of  the  primitive  church.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  two  metropolitans,  and  twelve  other 
bishops,  subscribed  a  declaration,  condemning  the  ad- 
ministration of  absolution  without  a  previous  confession 
made,  and  abhorrence  expressed,  by  the  prisoners,  of  the 
heinous  crimes  for  which  they  suflfered. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  month,  Rookwood,  Cran- 
bome,  and  Lowick,  were  tried  as  conspirators,  by  a  sp^ 
cial  commission,  in  the  king's  bench ;  and  convicted  on 
the  joint  testimony  of  Porter,  Harris,  La  Rue,  Bertram, 
Fisher,  and  Pendergrass.  Sotne  favourable  circum- 
stances appeared  in  the  case  of  I^wi<?k.  The  proof  of 
his  having  been  concerned  in  the  design  against  the 
king's  life  was  very  defective ;  many  persons  of  reputa- 
tion declared  he  was  an  honest,  good-natured,  inoffen- 
sive man :  and  he  himself  concluded  his  defence  with 
the  most  solemn  protestation  of  his  own  innocence. 
Great  intercession  waa  made  for  his  pardon  by  some 
noblemen :  but  all  their  interest  proved  ineffectual. 
Crfinbome  died  in  a  transport  of  indignation,  leaving  a 
paper,  which  the  government  thought  propisr  to  ^up- 

VOL.  IX.  T 
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press.  Lowick  and  Rook  wood  likewise  deliTered  de- 
olarations  to  the  sberiiF^  the  contents  of  whicfa^  as  beii^ 
less^  inflammatc^^  were  allowed  to  be  published.  Both 
solemnly  denied  any  knowledge  of  a  commission  from 
king  James  to  assassinate  the  prince  of  Orange ;  the  one 
affirming,  that  he  was  incapable  of  granting  such  an 
order;  and  the  oth^  asserting,  that  he,  the  best  of 
knoigs,  had  often  rejected  proposals  of  that  nature.  Lo* 
.wick  owned  that  he  would  have  joined  the  king  at  his 
landing :  but  declared  he  had  never  heea  concerned  in 
aiiy  bloody  affair  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
On  the  contraiy,  he  said,  he  had  endeavoured  to  prevent 
bloodshed  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power;  and  that  he 
would  not  kill  the  most  miserable  creature  in  the  wdrW, 
even  though  such  an  act  would  save  his  life,  restm'e  his 
sovereign,  and  make  him  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
England.  Rookwood  alleged,  he  was  eng^ed  by  his 
immediate  commander,  whom  he  thought  it  was  his 
duty  to  obey,  though  the  service  was  much  against  his 
judgment  and  inclination.  He  professed  his  abhorrence 
of  treachery  even  to  an  enemy.  He  forgave  all  man- 
kind, even  the  prince  of  Orange,  who,  as  a  soldier,  he 
said,  ought  to  have  considered  his  case  before  he  signed 
his  death-warrant :  he  prayed  God  would  open  his  eyes, 
and  render  him  sensible  of  the  blood  that  was  from  all 
parts  crying  against  him,  so  as  he  might  avert  a  heavier 
execution  than  that  which  he  now  ordered  to  be  in- 
flicted. The  next  person  brought  to  trial,  was  Mr. 
Gooke,  son  of  sir  Miles  Cooke,  one  of  the  six  clerks  in 
Chancery.  Porter  and  Goodman  deposed,  that  he  had 
been  present  at  two  meetings  at  the  King's-head  tavern 
in  Leadenhall-street,  with  the  lords  Aylesbury  and  Mont- 
gomery, sir  William  Perkins,  sir  John  Fenwick,  sir  Jdlm 
Friend,  Charnock,  and  Porter.  The  evidence  of -Good- 
man was  invalidated  by  the  testimony  of  the  landlord 
and  two  drawers  belonging  to  the  tavern,  who  swore 
that  Goodman  was  not  there  while  the  noblemen  were 
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present.  The  prisoner  himself  solemnly  protested,  that 
he  wai3  ever  averse  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  forces : 
that  he  did  not  so  much  as  hear  of  the  intended  invasion, 
until  it  became  the  common  topic  of  conversation :  and 
that  he  had  never  seen  Goodman  at  the  King's-head. 
He  declared  his  intention  of  receiving  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment, and  wished  he  might  perish  in  the  instant,  if  he 
now  spoke  untruth.  No  respect  was  paid  to  these  as- 
severations. The  solicitor-general  Hawles,  and  lord- 
chief-justice  Treby,  treated  him  with  great  severity  in 
the  prosecution,  and  charge  to  the  jury,  by  whom  he 
was  capitally  convicted.  After  his  condemnation,  the 
court  agents  tampered  with  him  to  make  farther  disco- 
veries ;  and  after  his  fate  had  been  protracted  by  divers 
short  reprieves,  he  was  sent  into  banishment.  From  the 
whole  tenor  of  these  discoveries  and  proceedings,  it  ap- 
pears that  James  had  actually  meditated  an  invasion : 
that  his  partisans  in  England  had  made  preparations  for 
joining  him  on  his  arrival :  that  a  few  desperadoes  of 
that  faction  had  concaved  a  scheme  against  the  life  of 
king  William ;  that,  in  prosecuting  the  conspirators,  the 
court  had  countenanced  informers : ,  that  the  judges  had 
strained  the  law,  wrested  circumstances,  and  even  de- 
viated from  the  function  of  their  office  to  convict  the 
prisoners :  in  a  word,  that  the  administration  had  used 
the  same  arbitrary  and  unfair  practices  against  those 
unhappy  people,  which  they  themselves  had  in  the  late 
reigns  numbered  among  the  grievances  of  the  kingdom, 
f  XXXIIL  The  warmth,  however,  manifested  on  this 
occasion,  may  have  been  owing  to  national  resentment 
of  the  purposed  invasion.  Certain  it  is,  the  two  hdiises 
of  parliament,  and  the  people  in  general,  were  anin^ated 
with  extraordinary  indignation  against  France  at  this 
juncture.  The  lords  beiought  his  majesty,  in  a  solemrt 
address,  to  appoint  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God,  for  haviilg  defeated  the  barbarous  purpose  of  his 
enemies:  and  this  was  observed  with  uncommon  zeal 
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and devotion.  Admiral  Russel,  leaving  a  squadron  for 
observation  on  the  French  coast,  returned  to  the  Downs : 
but  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  being  properly  prepared  for 
the  expedition,  subjected  Calais  to  another  bombard- 
ment, by  which  the  town  was  set  on  tire  in  different 
parts,  and  the  inhabitants  were  overwhelmed  with  con- 
sternation. The  generals  of  the  allied  army  in  Flanders, 
resolved  to  make  some  immediate  retaliation  upon  the 
French  for  their  unmanly  design  upon  the  life. of  king 
William,  as  they  took  it  for  granted  that  Lewis  was  ac* 
cessary  to  the  sch^e  of  assassination.  That  monarch, 
on  the  supposition  that  a  powerful  diversion  would  be 
made  by  the  descent  on  England,  had  established  a  vast 
magazine  at  Givet,  designing,  when  the  alliejs  should  be 
enieebled  by  the  absence  of  the  British  troops,  to  strike 
some  stroke  of  importance  early  in  the  campaign.  On 
this  the  confederates  now  determined  to  wreak  their 
vengeance.  In  the  beginning  of  March  the  earl  of 
Athloneand  Monsieur  de  Coehorn,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Ploen,  who  commanded  the 
allies,  sent  a  strong  detachment  of  horse,  drafted  from 
Brussels  and  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  to  amuse  the 
enemy  on  the  side  of  Charleroy ;  while  they  assembled 
forty  squadrons,  thirty  battalions,  with  fifteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  six  mortars,  in  the  territory  of  Namur. 
Athlone,  with  part  of  this  body,  invested  Dinant,  while 
Coehorn,  with  the  remainder,  advanced  to  Givet.  He 
forthwith  began  to  batter  and  bombard  the  place,  which, 
in  three  hours,  was  on  fire,  and  by  four  in  the  afternoon 
wholly  destroyed,  with  the  great  magazine  it  contained. 
Then  the  two  generals,  joining  their  forces,  returned  to 
Namur  without  interruption.  Hitherto  the  republic  of 
Venice  had  deferred  acknowledging  king  William ;  but 
now  they  sent  an  extraordinary  embassy  for  that  pur- 
pose, consisting  of  signiors  Soranzo  and  Venier,  who 
arrived  in  London,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  May  had  a 
public  audience.     The  king,  on  thia  pccasion^  knighted 
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Soranzo,  as  the .  senior  ambassador,  and  presented  him 
with,  the  sword,  according  to  custom.  On  that  day,  tdo^ 
William .  declared  in  council,  that  he  had  appointed  the 
same  regency  which  had  governed  the  kingdom  during 
his  last  absence :  and,  embarking  on  the  7th  at  Mai^te; 
arrived  at  Orange-Polder  ini  the  evening,  under  convoy 
of  vice-admiral  Aylmer.  This  officer  had  been  ordered 
to  attend  with  a  squadron,  as  the  famous  Du  Bart  still 
continued  at  Dunkirk,  and  some  attempt  of  importance 
wa^  apprehended  from  his  enterprising  genius.^ 

§  XXXIV.  The  French  had  taken  the  field  before  the 
allied  army  could  be  assembled. :  but  no  transaction  of 
consequence  distinguished  this  campaign,  either  upon 
the  Rhine  or  in  Flanders.  The  scheme  of  Lewis  was 
still  defensive  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands,  while  the 
active  plans  of  king  William  were  defeated  for  want  of 
money.  All  the  fimds  for  this  year  proved  defective: 
the  land-bank  failed,  and  the  national  bank  sustained  a 
rude^  shock  in  its  credit.  The  loss  of  the  nation  upon 
the  recoinage  amounted  to  2,200,000/. ;  and:  though 
the  different  mints  were  employed  without  interruption, 
they  could  not  for  some  months  supply  the  circulation, 
especially  as  great  part  of  the  new  money  was  kept  up 
by  those  who  received  it  in  payment,  or  disposed  of  it 
at  an  unreasonable  advantage.  The  French  king  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  wealth  and  patience  of  his  subjects, 
and  greatly  diminished  their  number,  in  the  course  of. 
this  war,  began  to  be  diffident  of  his  arms,  and  em- 
ployed all  the  arts  of  private  negotiation.  While  his 
minister  D'Avaux  pressed  the  king  of  Sweden  to  oflGar 
his  mediation,  he  sent  Callieres  to  Holland,  with  propo- 
sals for  settling  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty.  He  took 
it  for  granted,  that  as  the  Dutch  were  a  trading  people j 

9  Some  promotions  were  made  before  the  king  left  England.  George  Hamilton, 
third  son  of  the  dnke  of  that  name,  was,  for  his  military  services  in  Ireland  and 
Flanders,  created  earl  of  Orkney.  Sir  John  Lowther  was  ennobled  by  tibe  title  of 
baron  Lowther,  and  viscount  Lcnsdale ;  sir  John  Thompson  made  baron  of  Haver- 
.flham,  and -the  celebrated  John  JLiocke  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  trade 
and' plantation. 
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whose  commerce  had  greatly  suffered  in  the  war,  they 
.could  not  be  averse  to  a  pacification ;  and  he  instructed 
hiir  emissaries  to  tamper  with  the  malecontents  of  the 
republic,  especially  with  the  remains  of  the  LouYertein 
faction,  which  had  always  opposed  the  schemes  of  the 
stadtholder.     Gallieres  met  with  a  favourable  reception 
from  the  States,  which  began  to  treat  with  him  about  the 
preliminaries,  though  not  without  the  consent  and  con« 
currence  of  king  William  and  the  rest  of  the  allies; 
Lewis,  with  a  view  to  quicken  the  effect  of  this  negotia- 
tion, pursued  offensive  measures  in  Catalonia,  whcFe  his 
general,  the  duke  de  Vendomef,  attacked  and  worsted 
the  Spaniards  in  their  camp,  near  Ostalrick,  though  the 
action  was  not  decisive ;  for  that  general  was  obliged  to 
retreat  after  having  made  vigorous  efforts  against  their 
intrenchments.     On  the  20th  day  of  June  mareschal  de 
Lorges  passed  the  Rhine  at  Philipsburgh,  and  encamped 
within  a  league  of  Eppingen,  where  the  imperial  troops 
were  obliged  to  intrench  themselves,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  prince  of  Baden,  as  they  were  not  yet  joined 
by  the  auxiliary  forces.     The  French  general,  after  hav- 
ing faced  him  about  a  month,  thought  proper  to  repass 
the  river.  Then  he  detached  a  body  of  horse  to  Flanders, 
and  cantoned  the  rest  of  his  troops  at  Spires,  Franck«i- 
dahl,  Worms,  and  Ostofen.     On  the  last  day  of  August 
the  prince  of  Baden  retaliated  the  insult,  by  passing  the 
Rhine  at  Mentz  and  Cocsheim.     On  the  10th  he  was 
joined  by  general  Thungen,  who  commanded  a  separate 
body,  togother  with  the  militia  of  Suabia  and  Franconia, 
and  advanced  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  who  had  re- 
assembled: but  they  were  posted  in  such  a  manner, 
that  he  would  not  hazard  an  attack.     Having  therefore 
cannons^ded  them  for  some  days,  scoured  the, adjacent 
country  by  detached  parties,  and  taken  the  little  castle 
of  Wiezengen,  he  repassed  the  river  at  Worms,  on  the 
7th  day  of  October ;    the  French  likewise  crossed  at 
Philipsburgh,  in  hopes  of  surprisii^  general  Thungen, 
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who  liad  taken  post  in  the  neighbourbood  of  Strasburg : 
but  he  retired  to  Eppingen  before  their  arrival,  a&d  in  a 
little  time  bolii  armies  were  distributed  in  winter^quar^ 
ters.  P^£r,  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  carried  on  the  siege 
of  Azoph  with  such  vigour,  that  the  garrison  was  obliged 
to  capitulate,  after  the  Russians  had  defeated  a  great 
convoy  sent  to  its  relief.  The  court  of  Vienna  forthwftk 
engaged  in  an  alliance  with  the  Muscovite  emperor: 
but  they  did  not  exert  themselves  in  taking  advantage 
'of  the  disaster  which  the  Turks  had  underofone.  The 
imperial  army,  commanded  by  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
continued  inactive  on.  the  river  Marosch  tiU  the  19th 
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day  of  ^July ;  then  they  made  a  feint  of  attacking  Te- 
miswaer :  but  they  marched  towards  Betzkerch,  in  their 
route  to  Belgrade,  on  receiving  advice  that  the  giand 
seignior  intended  to  besiege  Titul.  On  the  21st  day  of 
August  the  two  armies  were  in  sight  of  each  other.  The 
Turkish  horse  attacked  the  Imperialists  in  a  plain  near 
the  river  Begue,  but  were  repulsed.  The  Germans  next 
day  made  a  ^how  of  retreating,  in  hopes  of  drawing  &e 
enemy  from  their  intrenchments.  The  stratagem  sue* 
ceeded.  On  the  26th,  the  Turkish  army  was  in  motion. ' 
A  detachment  of  the  Imperialists  attacked  them  in  flank, 
as  they  marched  through  a  wood.  A  very  desperate 
action  ensued,  in  which  the  generals  Heusler  and  Poland, 
with  many  other  gallant  officers,  lost  their  lives.  At 
length,  the  Ottoman  horse  were  routed :  but  the  G^^ 
mans  were  so  roughly  handled,  that  on  the  second  day 
after  tibie  engagement  they  retreated  at  midnight,  tmA 
the  Turks  remained  quiet  in  their  intrenchments. 

§  XXXy .  In  Piedmont  the  face  of  affairs  underwent 
a  strai^e  alteration.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  aigaged  in  a  secret  negotmtion  with 
France,  at  length  embraced  the  offers  of  that  crown^  and 
privately  signed  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  at  Loretto,  to 
whidi  place  he  tepaired  on  a  pretended  pilgrimage. 
The  Foendi  king  engaged  to  ptieseot  hAm  with  four  fntl- 
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lions  of  livied^.  hy  way  of  r^aration  for  the  damage  he 
had  suatained;  to  assist  him  with  a  certain  number  of 
.  auxiliaries  against  all  his  enemies ;  and  to  effect  a  mar- 
riage between  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and^  the  princess  of 
Piedmont,  as  soon  as  the  parties  should  be  marric^able. 
The  tyeaty  was  guaranteed  by  the  pope  and  the  Vene- 
tians,  who  were  extremely  desirous  of  seeing  the  Ger- 
mans driven  out  of  Italy.  King  William,  being  apprized 
of  this  negotiation,  communicated' the  intelligence  to 
the  earl  of  Galway,  his  amb^sador  at  Turin,  who  ex- 
postulated with  the  duke  on  this  defection :  but  he  per- 
sisted in  denying  any  such  correspondence,  until  the 
advance  of  the  French  army  enabled  him  to  avow  it, 
without  fearing  the  resentment  of  the  allies  whom  he 
had  abandoned.  Catinat  marched  into  the  plains  of 
Turin  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men;  an  army  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  confederates.  Then  the  duke  im- 
parted to  the  ministers  of  the  allies  the  proposals  which 
France  had  made;  represented  the  superior,  strength  of 
her  army;  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed;  and 
finally,  his  inclination  to  embrace  her  oifers.  On  the 
12th  of  July  a  truce  was  concluded  for  a  month,  and 
afterward  prolonged  till  the  16th  of  September.  He 
wrote  to  all  the  powers  engs^ed  in  the  confeideracy,  except 
king  William,  expatiating  on  the  same  topics,  and  soli- 
citing their  consent.  Though  each  in  particular  refiised  to 
concur,  he,  on  the  23d  day  of  August,  signed  the  treaty 
in  public,  which  he  had  before  concluded  in  private. 
The  eniperor  was  no  sooner  informed  of  his  design,  than 
he  took  every  step  which  he  thought  could  divert  him 
from  his  purpose.  He  sent  the  count  Mansfeldt  to 
Turin,  with  proposals  for  a  match  between  the  king  of 
the  Romans  and  the  princess  of  Savoy,  as  well  as  with 
offers  to  augment  his  forces  and  his  subsidy ;  but  the 
duke  had  already  settled  his  terms  with  France,  from 
which  he  would  not  recede.  Prince  Eugene,  though 
his  kinsman,  expressed  great  indignation  at  his  conduct 
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The  young  princ^B  deCommercy  was  so  provoked  M  his 
defection,  that  he  challenged  him' to  single  combat^  anii 
the  duke  accepted  of  bis  challenge :  but  the  quarrd  was 
compromised  by  the  intervention  of  friends,  and  they 
parted  in  an.  amicable  manner.  He  had  concealed  the 
treaty  until  he  should  receive  the  remaining  part  of  the 
subsidies  due  to  him^  from  the  confederates.  A  consi* 
derable  sum  had  been  remitted  from  England  to  Genoa 
for  his  use :  but  lord  Galway  no  sooner  received  intima- 
tion of  his  new  engagement^  than  he  put  a  stop  to  the 
payment  of  this  money,  which. he  employed  in. the  Mi- 
lanese for  the  subsistence  of  those  troops  that  were  in 
the  British  service.  King  William  was  encamped  at 
Gemblours,  when  the  duke's  envOy  notified  the  separate 
peace  which  his  master  had  concluded  with  the  king  of 
France.  .  Though  he  was  extremely  chagrined  at  the 
information,  he  dissembled  his  anger,  and  listened  to  the 
minister  without  the  least  emotion.  One  of  the  condi- 
tions of  this  treaty  was,  that  within  a  limited  time  the 
allies  should  evacuate  the  duke's  dominions,  otherwise 
they  should  be  expelled  by  the  joint  forces  of  France 
and  Savoy.  A  neutrality  was  offered  to  the  confede- 
rates ;  and  this  being  rejected,  the  contracting  powers 
resolved  to  aittack  the  Milanese.  Accordingly,  when 
the  truce  expired,  the  duke,  as  generalissimo  of  the 
French  kii^,  entered  that  dutchy,  and  undertook  the 
siege  of  Valentia :  so  that,  in  one  campaign,  he  com- 
manded two  contending  armies.  The  garrison  of  Va- 
lentia, consisting  of  seven  thousand  men,  Germans^ 
Spaniards,  and  Frjgnch  Protestants,  made  an  pbstinate 
defence;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  prosecuted  the  siege 
with  .uncommon  impetuosity.  But,  after  the  trenches 
had  been  opened  for  thirteen  days,  a  courier  arrived  from 
Ma4rid,  with  an  account  of  his  Catholic  majesty's  hav- 
ing agreed  to  the  neutrality  fpr  Italy.  The  agreement 
imported,  tha,t  there  should  be  a  stispension ,  of  arms 
until  a  general  peace  could  be  effected;  and  that  the 
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unpmal  and  French  troops  should  retiim  to  thar  re- 
^pfictive  countries.  Ghristendoiia  had  wdl  nigh  been 
embroiled  anew  by  the  deaih  of  John  Sohieski,  king  of 
Poland,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  the  oonrse  of 
this  summer,  after  having  survived  his  faculties  and  re- 
putation. As  the  crown  was  elective,  a  competition 
arose  for  the  succession*  The-  kingdom  was  divided  by 
£M3tions,  and  the  different  powers  of  Europe  interested 
themselves  warmly  in  the  contention. 

^  XXXVI.  Nothing  of  consequence  had  been  lately 
achieved  by  the  naval  force  of  England.     When  the 
conspiracy  was  first  discovered,  sir  George  Rooke  had 
received  orders  to  return  from  Cadiz:  and  he  arrived 
in  the  latter  end  of  April.     While  he  took  his  place  at 
the  board  of  admiralty,  lord  Berkeley  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet;  and  in  the  month  of  June  set 
sail  towards  Uslmnt,  in  order  to  insult  the  coast  of 
France.     He  pillaged  and  burned  the  viUi^es  on  the 
idands  Grouais,   Houat,  and  H^dic;  made  prize  of 
about  twenty  vessels;  bombarded  St  Martin's  on  the 
isle  of  Rh^,  and  the  town  of  Olonne,  which  was  set  on 
&te  in  ^fteen  different  places  with  the  shells  and  car* 
easses.  Though  these  appear  to  have  been  enterprises  of 
snmll  import,  they  certainly  kept  the  whole  coast  of 
France  in  perpetual  alarm.     The  ministry  of  ihat  king- 
dom were  so  much  afraid  of  invasion,  that  between  Brest 
and  Goulet  they  ordered' above  one  hundred  batteries  to 
.  be  erected,  and  above  sixty  thousand  men  were  coirti- 
iHiBlly  in  arms,  ^for  the  defencd  of  the  maritiine  piacto. 
in:  the  month  of  May,  rear^^admirsJ  Benbow  sailed  wiik 
a  small  squadron,  in  order  to  block  up  Du  Bart  in  the 
harbour  of  Dunkirk;  but  that  famous  adventure  found 
means  to  escape  in  a  fog,  and  steering  to  the  eastward, 
attacked  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  under  a  ccmvoy 
of  five  frigates.     These  last  he  took,  together  with  half 
thenumb^of  the  trading  ships;  but  falling  in  wijth  the 
out-ward-»bound  fleet,  convoyed  by  thiiteen  ships  of  ^lie 
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Ime,  he  was  obliged  to  bum  four  of  the  frigates,  tiiffn  the 
fifth  adrift,  and  part  with  all  his  prizes,  except  fifteen, 
which  he  carried  into  Dunkirk. 

4  XXXVIL  The  parliam^it  of  Scotland  met  on  the 
9th  day  of  September;  and  lord  Mmrray,  secretary  of 
state,  now  earl  of  Tullibardine,  presided  as  king's  com- 
missioner.   Though  that  kingdom  was  exhaujrted  by  the 
war,  and  two  succe9sive  bad  harvests^  which  had  .chi¥en 
fi  great  number  of mne  inhabitants  into  Ireland,  thoe 
was  no  opposition  to  the  court  measures.     The  mem- 
bers of  parliament  signed  an  associatibn  like  that  of 
England.     They  granted  a  supply   of  120,000^  for 
maintaining  their  forces  by  sea  and  land.     They  passed 
an  act  for  securing  their  religion,  lives,  and  properties, 
in  case  his  majesty  should  come  to  an  untimely  death* 
By  another,  they  obliged  all  persons  in  public  trust  to 
sign  the  association;  and  then  tiie  parliament  was  ad- 
journed to  the  8th  day  of  December.     The  disturbances 
of  Ireland  seemed  now  to  be  entirely  appeasedT   Lord 
Capel-  dying  in  May,  the  council,  by  virtue  of  an  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  elected  the  chan- 
odlor,  sir  Charles  Porter,  to  be  lord-justice  and  chief 
governor  of  that  kingdom,  until  his  majesty's  pleasuve 
should  be  known.     The  parliament  met  in  June:  the 
commons  expelled  Mr.  Ssoiderson,  the  only  member  in 
that  house  who  had  refused  to  mga  the  association;  and 
adjourned  to  the  4th  day  of  August.     By  that  time  sir 
Charles  Porter,  and  tiie  earls  of  Montrath  and  Drogheda 
were  appointed  lords-justices,  and  sigmfied  the  king's 
pleasure  that  they  should  adjotem.     In  the  begimiing  of 
December  the  chancellor  died  of  an  apoplexy. 

§  XXXVIII.  King  William,  being  tired  of  c^  inac-' 
tive  campaign,  left  the  army  under  the  command  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  and,  about  the  latter  end  of  August, 
repaired  to  his  palace  at  Loo,  where  he  enjoyed  his  fe- 
vourite  exercise  of  stag-hunting.  He  visited  &e  court 
of  Brandenburgh  at  Cleves ;  conferred  with  the  states  of 
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Holland  ,at  the  Hague ;  and,  etnbai^itig  fbr  England, 
landed  at  Margate  on  the  6th  day  of  October.  The 
domestic  economy  of  the  nation  was  extremely  perplexed 
at  this  juncture,  from  the  sinking  of  public  credit,  and 
the  stagnation  that  necessarily  attended  a  recoinage. 
These  grievances  were  with  diflficulty  removed  by  the 
clear  apprehension, .the  enterprising  genius,  the  un- 
shaken fortitude,  of  Mr.  Montague, .  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  operating  upon  a  national  spirit  of  adventure, 
which  the  monied  interest  had  produced.  The  king 
opened  the  session  of  parliament  on  the  20th  day  of 
October,  with  a  speech,  importing  that  overtures  had 
been  made  for  a  negotiation;  but  that  the  best  way  of 
treating  with  France  would  be  sword,  in  hand.  He 
therefore  desired  they  would  be  expeditious  in  raising 
the  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  as  well 
as  for  making  good' the  funds  already  granted.  He  de- 
clared, that  the  civil  list  could  not  be  supported  without 
their  assistance.  He  recommended  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  the  French  Protestants  to  their  compassion. 
He  desired  they  would  contrive  the  best  expedients  for 
the  i^ecoveiy  of  the  national  credit.  He  observed,  that 
unanimity  and  dispatch  were  now  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary: for  the  honour,  safety,  and  advantage  of  England. 
Thevcommons  having  taken  this  speech  into  considera- 
tion, resolved,  that  they  would  support  his  majesty  and 
his  government,  and  assist  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war:  that  the  standard  of  gold  and  silver  should  not  be 
altered :  and  that  they  would  make  good  all  parliamen- 
tary fijmds.     Then  they  presented  an  address,  in  a  very 

and  trjeasure  of  which  the  nation  had  been  drained,  the 
commons  of  England  would  not  be  diverted  from  their 
firm  resolutions  of  obtaining  by  war  a  safe  and  honour- 
able peace.  They  therefore  renewed  their  assurances, 
that  they  would  support  his  majesty  against  all  his  ene- 
mies at  home  and  abroad.    The  house  of  lords  delivered 
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suiother  to  the  same  purpose,  declaring,  that  they  would 
never  be  wanting  or  backward,  on  their  parts,  in  vthsit 
might  be  necessary  to  his  majesty's  honour,  the  good 
of  his  kingdoms,  and  the  quifet  of  Christendom;  The 
commons,  in  the  first  transports  of  their  zeal,  ordered 
two  seditious  pamphlets  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman.  They  deliberated  upon  the  esti- 
mates,  and  granted  above  six  millions  for  the  service  of 
the  ensuing  year.  They  resolved  that  a  supply  should 
be  granted  for  making  good  the  deficiency  of  parlia- 
mentary funds ;  and  appropriated  sevelral  duties  for  this 
purpose.  1 

§  XXXIX.  With  respect  td  the  coin,  they  brought  ia 
a  bill,  repealing  an  act  for  taking  off  the  obligation  and 
encouragement  of  coining  guineas  for  a  certain  time^ 
and  for  importing  and  coining  guineas  and  half  guineas^ 
as  tke  extravagant  price  of  those  coins,  which  occasioned 
this  act,  was  now  fallen.  They  passed  a  second  bill  for 
remedying  the  ill  state  of  the  coifi ;  and  a  third,  explain- 
ing an  act  in  the  preceding  session,  for  laying  duties  on 
low  wines  and  spirits  of  the  fif  st  extraction.  In  order  to 
raise  the  supplies  of  the  year,  they  resolved  to  tax  all 
persons  according  to  the  true  value  of  their  real  and  "per- 
sonal estates,  their  stock  upon  land  and  in  trade,  their 
income  by  offices,  pensions,  and  professions.  A  duty  of 
one  penny  per  week,,  for  one  year,  was  laid  upon  all  per- 
sons not  receiving  alms.  A  farther  imposition  of  one 
farthing  in  the  pound,  per  week,  was  fixed  upon  aU  ser- 
vants receiving  41.  per  annum,  as  wages,  "and  upwards, 
to  8L  a  year  inclusive.  Those  who  received  firom  8/.  to 
16/.  were  taxed  at  one  halfpenny  per  pound.  An  aid  of 
three  shillings  in  the  pound,  for  one  year,  was  laid  upon 
all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  accordii^  to 
their  true  value.  Without  specifying  the  particulars  of 
those  impositions,  we  shall  only  obsarve,  that  in  the 
general  charge,  the  commons  did  not  exempt  one  mem- 
ber of  the  commonwealth  that  could  be  supposed  able 
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tc^  benr  any  part  of  the  biirdeD.  Provision  was  made, 
thai  hammc^nd  money  shoald  be  received  in  payment  of 
tkne  dutiea,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  and  eight-pence 
per  ounce.  All  the  deficiencies  on  aimuities,  and  monies 
boROvred  on  the  credit  of  the  exchequer,  were  tram- 
faarradto  this  aid.  The  treasury  was  enabled  to  borrow 
a  million  and  a  half  at  eight  per  cent,  and  to  circulate 
exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  as  much  more.  To 
cancel  these  debts,  the  surplus  of  all  the  supplies,  except 
the  three^hilling-aid,  was  appropriated.  The  commons 
voted  126,000/.  for  making  good  the  deficiency  in  re- 
coining  the  hammered  money,  and  the  recompense  for 
bringing  in  plate  to  the  mint.  This  sum  was  raised  by 
a  tax  or  duty  upon  wrought  plate,  paper,  pasteboard, 
vellmn,  and  parchment,  made  or  imported.  Taking  into 
cottrideration  the  services,  and  the  present  languishing 
state  of  the  bank,  whose  notes  were  at  twenty  per  cent, 
discount,  l&ey  resolved,  that  it  should  be  enlarged  by 
new  subscriptions,  made  by  four-fifths  in  tallies  struck 
on  parliamentary  ftmds,  and  one-fifth  in  bank-bills  or 
notes :  that  efiectual  provision  should  be  made  by  par- 
liament, for  paying  the  principal  of  all  such  tallies  as 
should  be  subscribed  into  the  bank,  out  of  the  funds 
agreed  to  be  continued:  that  an  interest  of  eight  per 
cent,  should  be  allowed  on  all  such  tallies :  and,  that  the 
continuance  of  the  b^nk  should  be  prolonged  to  the  1st 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  1710.  That  all  assignments 
of  orders  on  taillies  subscribed  into  the  bank,  should  be 
reglertered  in  die  exchequer :  that,  before  the  day  should 
be  fixed  for  the  b^innii^  of  the  new  subscriptions,  the 
old  should  be  made  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  what 
migjht  exceed  that  value  should  be  divided  among  the 
old  members :  that  all  the  intertet  due  on  those  tallies 
which  might  be  subscribed  into  the  bank-stock,  at  that 
time  appointed  for  subscriptions,  to  the  end  of  the  last 
preceding  quarter  on  each  tally,  should  be  allowed  as 
principal :  that  liberty  should  be  given  by  parliament  to 
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^arge  tke  number  of  bank-bills,  to  the  value  of  tbe 
sum  that  i^ould-  be  sd  subscribed,  over  and  nbovef  th^ 
1,200,000/.  provided  tbejr  should  be  obliged  to  etnswer. 
such  biUs  on.  demand ;  and  in  default  thereof,  W  sLU^ 
swered  by  the  eXidiequer,  out  of  the  first  motity  due  to 
them :  that  no  other  bank  should  be  ei^ted  or  allbut^ 
by  ^et  of  parliament,  during  the  continuance  of  the  btok 
of  England :  that  this  should  be  exempted  from  all  tax 
or  imposition :  that  no  act  of  the  corporation  should  for^ 
feit  the  particular  interest  of  toy  person  concerned 
therein :  that  provision  should  be  made  to  prevent  the 
officers  of  the  exchequer,  and  all  other  officers -and  te^ 
ceivers  of  the  revenue,  from  diverting,  delaying,  or  ob^^ 
structing,  the  course  of  payments  to  the  bank :  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  altering,  counterfeiting; 
or  forgkig,  any  bank-bills  or  note^ :  that  the  estate  and 
interest  of  each  member  in  the  stock  of  the  corporation, 
should  be  made  a  personal  estate :  that  no  contract  made 
for  any  bank-stock  to  be  bought  or  sold,  i^ould  be  v^lid 
in  law  or  equity,  unless  actually  registered  in  the  bank- 
books within  seven  days,  and  actually  transferred  within 
fourteen  days  after  the  contract  should  be  made.  A  bill 
upon  these  resolutions  Was  brought  in,  under  the  direc^ 
tion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer :  it  rekted  to  the 
costtinuation  of  tonnage  and  poundage  upon  wine,  vine- 
gar, and  tobacco ;  and  comprehended  a  clause  for  laying 
an  additional  duty  upon  salt,  for  two  years  and  t&ree 
quarters.  All  the  several  branches  constituted  a  general 
fund,  siiice  known  by  the  name  of  the  general  mortgage, 
without  prejudice  to  their  former  appropriatioiis.  The 
bill  also  provided,  that  the  tallies  should  bear  eight  pet 
cent,  interest :  that  from  the  10th  of  June,  for  five  yeariSj 
they  should  bear  no  more  than  ^  per  cent,  interest : 
aiMl  that  no  premium,  or  discount  upon  thiem,  should  be 
tak^i.  In  case  of  the  general  frmds  proving  insufficient 
to  ps^  the  whole  interest;  it  was  provided,  that  every 
ptcifMrietor  should  receive  his  proportion  of  the  product^ 
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and  the  deficiency  be  made  good  from  the  next  aid :  but 
should  the  fund  produce  more  than  the  interest,  the  sur- 
plus was  destined  to  operate  a3  a  sinking  fund,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  principal.  In  order  to  n&ake  up  a  de- 
ficiency of  above  800^000/.  occasioned  by  the  failure  of 
the  land-batik,  additional  duties  were  laid  upon  leather  : 
the  time  was  enlarged  for  persons  to  come  in  and  pur- 
chase the  annuities  payable  by  several  former  acts,  and 
to  obtain  more  certain  interest  in  such  annuities. 

§  XL.  Never  were  more  vigorous  measures  taken  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  govemnient;  and  never  was 
the  government  served  by  such  a  set  of  enterprising  un- 
dertakers.   The  commons,  having  received  a  message 
from  the  king,  touching  the  coiidition  of  the  civil  list, 
resolved,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  516,000/.  should  be 
granted  for  the  support  of  the  civil  list  for  the  ensuing 
year,  to  be  raised  by  a  malt-tax,  and  additional  duties 
upon  mum,  sweets,  cider,  and  perry.     They  likewise 
resolved,  that  an  additional  duty  of  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  should  be  laid  upon  land,  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  mixed  goods.     Provision 
was  made  for  racing  1,400,000/.  by  a  lottery.     The 
treasury  was  empowered  to  issue  an  additional  number 
of  exchequer-bills,  to  the  amount  of  1,200,000/., 'every 
100/.  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five-pence  a  day, 
and  ten  per  cent,  for  circulation:  finally,  in  order  to 
liqmdate  the  transport^debt,  which  the  funds  established 
for  that  purpose  had  not  been  sufficient  to  defray,  a 
money-bUl  was  brought  in,  to  oblige  pedlars  and  hawkers 
to  take  out  licences,  and  pay  for  them  at  certain  stated 
prices.     One  cannot,  without  astonishment,  reflect  upon 
the  prodigious  efibrts  that  were  made  upon  this  occasion, 
or  consider,  without  indignation,  the  enormous  fortunes 
that  were  raised  up  by  usurers  and  extortioners,  from^ 
the  distresses  of  their  coimtry.  The  nation  did  not  seem 
to  know  its  own  strength,  until  it  was  put  to  this  extra- 
ordinary trial  ;  and  the  experiment  of  mortgaging  ^mda 
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succeeded  so  well,  that  later  ministers  have  proceeded  in 
the  same  system,  imposing  burden  upon  burden,  as  if 
they  thought  the  sinews  of  the  nation  could  never  be 
overstrained. 

§  XLI.  The  public  credit  being  thus  bolstered  up 
by  the  singular  address  of  Mr.  Montague,  and  thie  bills 
passed  for  the  supplies  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  attention 
of  the  commons  was  transferred  to  the  case  of  sir  John 
Fenwick,  who  had  been  apprehended  in  the  month  of 
June,  at  New  Romney,  in  Jiis  way  to  France.  He  had, 
,when  taken,  written  a  letter  to  his  lady  by  one  Webber, 
who  accompanied  him ;  but  this  man  being  seized,  the 
letter  was  found,,  containing  such  a  confession  as  plainly 
evinced  him  guilty.  He  thea  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  court  for  turning  evidence,  and  delivered  a  long  in- 
formation in  writing,  which  was  sent  abroad  to  his  ma- 
jesty. He  made  no  discoveries  that  could  injure  any  of 
the  Jacobites,  who,  by  his  account,  and  other  concur- 
ring testimonies,  appeared  to  be  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, known  by  the  names  of  compounders  and  noncom- 
pounders.  The  first,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Middleton , 
insisted  upon  deceiving  security  from  king  James,  that 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  England  should  be  pre- 
served :  whereas,  the  other  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  earl  of  Melfort,  resolved  to  bring  him  in  without 
conditions^  relying  upon  his  own  honour  and  generosity. 
King  William  havii^sent  over  an  order  for,  bringing 
Fenwick  to  trial,  unless  he  should  make  more  material 
discoveries,  the  prisoner,  with  a  view  to  amuse  the  mi- 
nistry, until  he  could  take  other  measures  for  his  own 
safety,  accused  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Marlborough, 
and  Bath,  the  lord  Godolphin,  and  admiral  Russel,  of 
having  made  their  peace  with  king  James,  and  engaged 
to  actfor  his  interest  Meanwhile  bis  lady  and  relations 
tampered  with  the  two  witnesses,  Porter  and  Goodman. 
T^xe  first  of  thesediscovered  those  practices  ip  the  go- 
vernment; and  one  Clancey,  who  acted  a§  agent  for 
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lady  Penwick,  was  tried,  convicted  of  subordination, 
fined,  and  set  in  the  pillory :  but  they  had  succeeded 
beitter  in  their  attempts  upon  Goodm to,  who  disappeared ; 
so  that  one  witness  only  remained,  and  Fenwick  began 
to  think  his  life  was  but  of  danger.     Admiral  Russel 
acquainted  the  house  of  commons,  that  he  and  several 
persons  of  quality  had  b^en  reflected  upon  in  some  in- 
formations of  sir  John  Fenwick  :^  he  therefore  desired, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  justify  his  own 
character^   Mr.  Secretary  Trumbal  produced  the  papers, 
which  having  been  read,  the  commons  brdered,  that  sir 
John  Fenwick  should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house. 
There  he  was  exhorted  by  the  speaker  to  make  an  ample 
discovery:  which,  however,  he  declined,  except  with 
the  proviso,  that  he  should  first  receive  some  security 
that  what  he  might  say  should  not  prejudice  himself. 
He  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  until  they  should  have  deli- 
berated on  his  request.     Then  he  was  called  in  again, 
and  the  Speaker  told  him,  he  might  deserve  the  favour 
of  the  house,  by  making  a  full  discovery.     He  desired 
he  might  be  indulged  with  a  little  time  to  recollect  him- 
self, and  promised  to  obey  the  command  of  the  house. 
This  favour  being  denied,  he  again  insisted  upon  baving 
security ;  which  they  refusing  to  grant,  he  chose  to  be 
silent,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  bar.     The  house 
voted  that  his  informations,  reflecting  upon  the  fidelity 
of  several  noblemen,  members  of  the  house  and  others, 
upon  hearsay,  were  false  and  scandalous,  contrived  to 
undermine  th^  government,  and  create  jealousies  be- 
twi^en  the  king  and  his  subjects,  in  order  to  stifle  the 
conspiracy. 

§  XLH.  A  motion  being  made,  for  leave  to  bring  in 
ft  bill  to  attaint  him  of  high-treason,  a  warm  debate 
ensued,  and  the  question  being  put,  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative  by  a  great  majority.  He  was  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  allowed  the  use  of  pen,  ink, 
pap6l*,  and  counsel.    When  he  presented  a  petition, 
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praying  tliat  his  counsel  might  be  heard  against  passing 
the  bill,  they  made  an  order,  that  his  counsel  should  be 
allowed  to  make  his  defence  at  the  bar  of  the  house :  so 
Aat  he  was  surprised  into  an  irregular  trial,  instead  of 
being  indulged  with  an  opportunity  of  offering  objec- 
tions to  their  passing  the  bill  of  attainder.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house ;  and  the  bill 
being  read  in  his  hearing,  the  speaker  called  upon  the 
king's  counsel  to  open  the  evidence.  The  prisoner's 
counsel  objected  to  their  proceeding  to  trial,  alleging, 
that  liieir  client  had  not  received  the  least  notice  of 
their  purpose,  and  therefore  could  not  be  prepared  for 
his  defence ;  but  that  they  came  to  offer  their  reasons 
against  the  bill.  The  house,  after  along  debate,  re- 
solved, that  he  should  be  allowed  farther  time  to  produce 
witnesses  in  his  defence ;  that  the  counsel  for  the  king 
should  likewise  be  allowed  to  produce  evidence,  to  prove 
the  treasons  of  which  he  stood  indicted ;  and  an  order 
was  made  for  his  being  brought  to  the  bar  again  in  three 
days.  In  pursuance  of  this  order  he  appeared,  when 
the  indictment  which  had  been  found  against  him  by 
the  grand  jury  was  produced ;  and  Porter  was  examined 
as  an  evidence.  Then  the  record  of  Clancey's  convic- 
tion was  read ;  and  one  Roe  testified,  that  Dighton,'the 
prisoner's  solicitor,  had  offered  him  an  annuity  of  100/, 
to  discredit  the  testimony  of  Goodman.  The  king's 
counsel  moved,  that  Goodman's  examination,  as  taken 
by  Mr.  Vernon,  clerk  of  the  council,  might  be  read: 
Sir  J,  Powis  and  sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  the  pri- 
soner's counsel,  warmly  opposed  this  proposal :  they  af- 
fiiined,  that  a  deposition  taken  when  the  ^rty  afl^ted 
by  it  was  not  present  to  cross-examine  the  deposer, 
could  not  be  admitted  in  a  case  of  five  shillings  vakie : 
that  though  the  house  was  not  bound  by  the  rules  of 
inferior  courts,  it  was  nevertheless  bound  by  the  eternal 
€End  unalterable  rules  of  justice :  thfat  no  evidence,  ac- 
cording to  the  rales  of  law,  could  be  admitted  in  such  k 
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case,  but  that  of  living  witnesses  ;  and  that  the  exami- 
nation of  a  person  who  is  absent,  was  never  read  to  sup- 
ply his  testimony.  The  dispute  between  the  lawyers  on 
this  subject  gave  rise  to  a  very  violent  debate  among  the 
members  of  the  house.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  sir  Richard 
Temple,  Mr.  Harley,  Mr.  Harcourt,  Mr.  Manly-,  sir 
Christopher  Musgrave,  and  aU  the  leaders-  of  the  tory 
party,  argued  against  the  hardship  and  injustice  of  ad- 
mitting this  information  as  an  evidence.  They  demon- 
strated, that  it  would  be  a  step  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  all  courts  of  judicature,  repugnant  to  the  common 
notions  of  justice  and  humanity,  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  last  act  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high- 
trea:son,  and  of  dangerous  consequences  to  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  lord  Cutts, 
sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Montague,  Mr.  Smith  of  the 
treasury,  and  Trevor,  the  attorney-general,  affirmed,'that 
the  house  was  not  bound  by  any  form  of  law  whatso- 
ever :  that  this  was  an  extraordinary  case,  in  Which  the 
safety  of  the  government  was  deeply  concerned :  that 
though  the  common  law  might  require  two  evidences  in 
cases  of  treason,  the  house  had  a  power  of  deviating  from 
those  rules,  in  extraordinary  cases;  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  of  sir  John  Fenwick's  being  concerned 
in  the  conspiracy  :  that  he,  or  his  friends,  had  tampered 
with  Porter :  and  that  there  were  strong  presumptions  to 
believe  the  same  practices  had  induced  Goodman  to  ab- 
scond. In  a;  word,  the  tories,  either  from  party  or  pa- 
triotism, strenuously  asserted  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
humanity,  by  those  very  arguments  which  had  been  used 
against  them  in  the  former  reigns;  while  the  whigs, 
with  equal  violence,  and  more  success,  espoused  the  dic- 
tates of  arbitrary  power  and  oppression,  in  the  face  of 
their  former  principles  with  which  they  were  now  up- 
braided. At  length,  the  question  was  put,  whether  or 
not  the  information  of  Goodman  should  be  mad  ?  and 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
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three  voices.  Then  two  of  the  grand  jury  who  had 
found  the  indictment,  recited  the  evidence  which  had 
been  given  to  them  by  Porter  and  Goodman :  lastly,  the 
king's  counsel  insisted  upon  producing  the  record  of 
Coin's  conviction,  as  he  had .  been  tried  for  the  same 
conspiracy.  The  prisoner's  counsel  objected,  that,  if 
such  evidence  was  admitted,  the  trial  of  one  person  in 
the .  same  company  would  be  the  trial  of  all ;  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  they  who  came  to  defend  sir 
John  Fenwick  only,  should  be  prepared  to  answer  the 
charge  against  Cooke.  This  article  produced  another 
vehement  debate  among  tlie  members ;  and  the  whigs. 
obtained  a  second  victory.  The  record  was  read,  and 
the  king's  counsel  proceeded  to  call  some  of  the  jury  who 
served  on  Cooke's  trial,  to  affirm  that  he  had  been 
convicted  on  Goodman's  evidence.  ,  Sir  Bartholomew 
Shower  said,  he  would  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of 
the  house,  whether  it  was  just  that  the  evidence  against 
one  person  should  conclude  against  another,  standing  at 
a  different  bar,  in  defence  of  his  life?  The  parties  were 
again  ordered  to  withdraw :  and  from  this  point  arose  a 
third  debate,  whichr  ended,  as  the  two  former,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  prisoner.  The  jury  being  examined,  - 
Mr.  Serjeant  Gould  moved,  that  Mr.  Vernon  might  be 
desired  to  produce  the  intercepted  letter  from  sir  John 
Fenwick  to  his  lady*  The  prisoner's  counsel  warmly 
opposed  this  motion,  insisting  upon  their,  proving  it  to 
be  his  hand- writing  before  it  could  be  used  against 
him ;  and  no  farther  stress  was  laid  on  this  evidence. 
When  they  were  called  upon  to  enter  on  his  defence, 
they  pleaded  incapacity  to  deliver  mattes  of  such  im- 
portance, after  they  had  been  fatigued  with  twelve  hours' 
attendance. 

§  XLIII.  The  house  resolved  to  hear  such  evidence  as 
the  prisoner  had  to  produce  that  night.  His  counsel 
declared,  that  they  had  nothing  then  to  produce  but  the 
copy  of  a  record ;  and  the  second  resolution  was,  that 
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he  should  be  brought  up  again  next  day  at  noon.     He 
accordingly  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  sir  J.  Powis  pro- 
ceeded on  his  defence;     He  observed,  that  the  bill  under 
consideration  affected  the  lives  of  the  subjects;  and 
such  precedents  were  dangerous :  that  sir  John  Fenwick 
Was  forthcomings  in  order  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  justice :    that  he  was  actually  under  pro- 
cess,  had  pl^ed,  and  was  ready  to  stand  trial :  that  if 
there  was  sufficient  clear  evidence  against  him,  as  the 
king's  Serjeant  had  declared,  there  was  no  reaisron  for  his 
being  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  such  a  trial  as  was  the 
birthright  of  every  BritL^  subject ;  and  if  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  legal  evidence,  he  thought  this  was  a  very 
odd  reason  for  the  bill.     He  took  notice,  that  even  the 
regicides  had  the  benefit  of  such  a  trial :  that  the  last 
act  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  treason,  proved  the 
great  tenderness  of  the  laws  which  affected  the  life  of  the 
subject :  and  he  expressed  his  surprise,  that  the  very  par- 
liament which  had  passed  that  law,  should  enact  another 
for  putting  a  person  to  death  without  any  trial  at  all 
He  admitted  that  there  had  been  many  bills  of  attainder, 
but  diey  were  generally  levelled  at  outlaws  and  fugitives : 
and  some  of  them  had  been  reversed  in  the  sequel,  as 
arbitrary  and  unjust.     He  urged,  that  this  bill  of  attain- 
der did  not  all^e,  or  say,  that  sir  John  Fenwick  was 
guilty  of  the  treason  for  which  he  had  been  indicted;  a 
circumstance  which  prevented  him  from  producing  wit- 
nesses to  that  and  several  matters  upon  which  the  king's 
coi^nsel  had  expatiated.     He  said,  they  had  introduced 
evidence  to  prove  circumstances  not  alleged  in  the  bill, 
and  defective  evidence  of  those  that  were :  that  Porter 
was  not  examined  upon  oath :  that  nothing  could  be 
more  severe  than  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  a  man, 
corrupt  his  blood,  and  confiscate  his  estate,  upon  parole 
evidaice ;  especially  of  such  a  vnretch,  who,  by  his  own 
confession,  had  been  engaged  in  a  crime  of  the  blackest 
nature,  not  a  convert  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  but 
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a  coward,  shrinking  from  the  dar^r  by  which  he  had 
been  environed,  and  even  now  drudging  for  a  pardon* 
He  invalidated  the  evid^ice  of  Goodman's  examination. 
He  observed,  that  the  indictment  mentioned  a  conspiracy 
to  call  in  a  foreign  power;  but,  as  th^  conspiracy  had  not 
been  pnt  in  practice,  such  im  agreement  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient overt  act  of  treason,  according  to  the  opinion  ^f 
Hawl^,  the  solicitor-general,  concerned  in  this  veiy 
prosecution.  So  saying,  he  produced  a  book  of  remarks, 
which  that  lawyer  had  published  on  the  cases  of  lord 
Russel,  colonel  Sidney,  and  others,  who  had  suffered  death 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  This  author  (said  he)  takes 
notice,  that  a  conspiracy  or  agreement  to  levy  war,  is 
not  treason,  without  actually  levying  war ;  a  sentiment 
in  which  he  concurred  with  lord  Coke,  and  lord^hief- 
justice  Hales.  He  concluded  with  saying,  **  We  know 
at  present  on  what  ground  we  stand ;  by  the  statute  df 
l^dward  IH.  we  know  what  treason  is ;  by  the  two  sta- 
tiites  of  Edward  VI.  and  the  late  act,  we  know  what  is 
proof;  by  the  Magna  Charta  we  know  we  are  to  be 
tried  per  legem  term  et  per  judicium  parium,  by  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  judgment  of  our  peers ;  but,  if 
bills  of  attainder  come  into  fashion,  we  shall  neither 
know  what  is  treason,  what  is  evidence,  nor  how,  nor 
where,  we  are  to  be  tried."  He  was  seconded  by  sir 
Barthcdomew  Shower,  who  spoke  with  equal  energy  and 
elocution ;  and  their  arguments  were  answered  by  the 
king's  counseL  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  bill 
imported,  that  the  parliament  would  not  interpose,  ex- 
jcept  in  extraordinary  cases ;  that  here  the  evid^iK^ 
necessary  in  inferi^  courts  being  defective,  the  parlia- 
ment which  was  not  tied  down  by  legal  evidence^  had  a 
right  to  exert  their  extraordinary  power  in  punishing  an 
foffender ,  who  woul  d  otherwise  escape  with  impunity ;  that, 
as  the  law  stood,  he  was  but  a  sony  politicise  that  could 
not  Tuin  the  government,  and.  yet  elude  the  statute  of 
teeason ;  that  if  a  plot,  aftpr  bekig  discovered,  should  not 
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be  thonnighly  prosecuted,  it  would  stren^hen  and  grow 
upon  the  administration,  and  probably  at  length  subvert 
the  government ;  that  it  was  notorious  that  parties  were 
forming  for  king  James ;  persons  were  plotting  in  every 
part  of  the  kii^om,  and  an  open  invasion  was  threaten- 
ed :  therefore,  this  was  a  proper  time  for  the  parliament 
to  exert  their  extraordinary  power :  that  the  English 
differed  froni  all  other  nations,  in  bringing  the  witnesses 
and  the  prisoner:  face  to  face,  and  requiring  two  wit- 
nesses in  cases  of  treason :  nor  did  the  English  law  itself 
require  the  same  proof  in  some  cases  as  in  others;  for* 
one  witness  was  sufficient  in  .felony,  as  well  as  for  the 
treason  of  coining :  that  Fenwick  was  notoriously  guilty, 
and  deserved  to  feel  the  resentment  of  the  nation :  that 
he  would  have  been  brought  to  exemplary  punishment, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  had  he  not  eluded  it, 
by  corrupting  evidence,  and  withdrawing  a  witness.    If" 
this  reasoning  be  just,  the  house  of  commcms  has  a 
right  to  act  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  laws  in: 
being;  and  is  vested  with  a  despotic  power  over  the. 
lives  and  fortunes  of  their  constituents,  for  whose  pro- 
tection they  are  constituted.     Let  us  therefore  reflect 
upon  the  possibility  of  a  parliament,  debauched  by  the 
arts  of  corruption  into  servile  compliance  with  the  de- 
signs of  an  arbitrary  prince,  and  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quence.    The  debate  being  finished,  the  prisoner  was, 
at  the  desire  of  admiral  Russel,  questioned  with  r^ard 
to  the  imputations  he  had  fixed  upon  that  gentleman 
and  others,  from  hearsay:  but  hie  desired  to  be^ excuse^d, 
on  account  of  the  risk  he  ran  while  under  a  double  pro-, 
secution,  if  any  thing  which  should  escape  him  might 
be  turned  to  his  prejudice. 

§  XLI V.  After  he  was  revioved  from  the  bar,  Mr. 
Vernon,  at  the  desire  of  the  house,  recapitulated  the 
arts  and  practices  of  sir  John  Fenwick  and  his  friaids; 
to  procrastinate  the  trial.  The  bill  was  read  a  second 
time ;  and  the  speaker  asking,  If  the  question  should  be 
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put  for  its  bekig  committed?  the  house  was  immediatdy 
kindled  into  a  new  flame  of  contention.  ^    Hawles,  the . 
solicitor-general,  af&rmed,  that  £he  house  in  the  pre- 
sent case  should  act  both  as  judge  and  jury.     Mr.  Har- 
court  said,  he  knew  no  trial  for  treason  but  what  was 
confirmed  by  Magna  Ckarta,  by  a  jury,  the  birthright 
and  darling  privilege  of  an  Englishman,  or  per  legem 
•term J  which  includes  impeachments  in  parliament :  that 
it  was  a  strange  trial  where  the  person  accused  had  a 
chance  to  be  hanged,  but  none  to  be  saved :   that  he 
never  heard  of  a  juiyman  who  was  not  on  his  oath,  nor 
of  a  judge  who  had  not  power  to  examine  witnesses  upon 
oath,  and  who  was  not  empowered  to  save  the  innocent 
as  well  as  to  condemn  the  guilty.     Sir  Thomas  Lyttle- 
ton  was  of  ^opinion,  that  the  parliament  ought  not  to; 
stand  upon  little  niceties  and  forms  of  other  courts, 
when  the  government  was  at  stake.  Mr.  Howe  asserted, 
that  to  do  a  thing  of  this  nature,  because  the  parliament 
had  power  to  do  it,  was  a  strange  way  of  reasoning :  that 
what  was  justice  and  equity  at  Westminster-hall,  was 
justice. and  equity  every  where:  that  one  bad  precedent 
in  parliament  was  of  worse  consequence  than  a  hundred 
in  Westminster-hall,  because  personal  or  private  injuries 
did  not  foreclose  the  claims  of  original  right ;  whereas 
the  parliament  could  ruin  the  nation  beyond  redemption, 
because  it  could  establish  tyranny  by.  law.     Sir  Richard 
Temple,  in  arguing  against  the  bill,  observed,  that  the 
power  of  parliament  is  to  make  any  law,  but  the  juris- 
diction of  parliament  is  to  govern  itself  by  the  law :  to 
.make  a  law,  therefore,  against  all  the  laws  of  England, 
.was  the  ultimum  rtemedium  et  pessimumj  neyer  to  be 
used. but  in  case  of  absolute  necessity.     He  affirmed 
that,  by  this  precedent,  the  house  overthrew  all  the  laws, 
of  England :  fiist,  m  condemning  a  man  upon  one  wit- 
ness;  secondly,  in  passing  an  act  without  any  trial. 
The  commons  never  did  nor  oan  assume  a  jurisdiction, 
of  trying  any  person :  they  may,  for  their  own  informa- 
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tion,  hear  whiftt  can  be  offered ;  but  it  is  not  a  trial  where 
witnesses  are  not  upon  oath.     All  bills  of  attainder  have 
passed  against  persons  that  were  dead  or  fled,  or  without 
the  compass  of  the  law :  some  hare  been  brought  in 
after  trials  in  Westminster-hall ;  but  none  of  those  have 
been  called  trials,  and  they  were  generally  reversed.  He 
denied  that  the  parliament  had  power  to  declare  any 
thing  treason  which  was  not  treason  before.     When  in<- 
fi^rior  courts  were  dubious,  the  case  might  be  brought 
before  the  parliament,  to  judge  whether  it  was  treason 
or  felony;  but  then  they  must  judge  by  the  laws  in 
beio^ ;  and  this  judgment  was  not  in  the  parliament  by 
bill,  but  only  in  the  house  of  lords.     Lord  Digby,  Mr. 
Harley,  and  colonel  Granville,  spoke  to  the  same  pur- 
pose.    But  their  anruments  and  remonstrances  had  no 
S^t  upon-the  mal^.  by  whom  the  prisoner  was  de- 
voted  to  destruction.     The  bill  was  committed,  passed, 
and  s^t  up  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  it  produced  the 
longest  and  warmest  debates  which  had  been  knowii 
since  the  restoration.     Bishop  B^met  signalized  his  zeal 
for  the  government,  by  a  long  speech  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  contradicting  some  of  the  fundamental  mayims  which 
he  had  formerly  avowed  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people.     At  length  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seven 
voices;  and  one-and -forty  lords,   including  eight  pre- 
lates, entered  a  protest,  couched  in  the  strongest  terms, 
againist  the  decision. 

§  XLV.  When  the  bill  received  the  rc^al  assent, 
'  another  act  of  the  like  nature  passed  against  Barclay, 
Holmes,  and  nine  other  conspirators  who  had  fled  from 
justice,  in  case  they  should  not  surrender  themselves 
on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  March  next  ensuing.  Sir 
John  Fenwick  solicited  the  mediation  of  the  lords  in  his 
behalf,  while  his  friends  implored  the  royal  mercy.  The 
peers  gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  success  of  his 
suit  would  depend  upon  the  fulness  of  his  discoveries. 
He  would  have  previously  stipulated  for  a  pardon ;  «md 
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they  insisted  upon  his  depending  on  their  favour.  He 
hesitated-some  time  between  the  fears  of  infamy  and  the 
terrors  of  death,  which  last  he  at  length  chose  to  under-^ 
go,  rather  than  incur  the  disgraceful  character  of  an  in-* 
former.  He  was  complimented  with  the  axe,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  rank  and  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Howard,  and  suffered  on  Tower-hill  with  great  compo* 
sure.  In  the  paper  which  he  delivered  to  the  sheriff^ 
he  took  God  to  witness,  that  he  knew  not  of  the  intended 
invasion,  until  it  was  the  common  subject  of  dis- 
course ;  nor  was  he  engaged  in  any  shape  for  the  service 
of  king  James.  He  thanked  those  noble  and  worthy 
persons  who  had  opposed  his  attainder  in  parliament ; 
protested  before  God,  that  the  information  he  gave  to 
the  ministry  he  had  received  in  letters  and  messages  from 
France;  and  observed,  that  he  might  have  expected 
mercy  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  as  he  had  been  in- 
strumental in  saving  his  life,  by  preventing  the  execu- 
tion of  a  design  which  had  been  formed  against  it; 
a  circumstance  which  in  all  probability  induced  the 
late  conspirators  to  conceal  their  purpose  of  assassina- 
tion from  his  knowledge.  He  professed  bis  loyalty  to 
king  James,  and  prayed  Heaven  for  his  speedy  restora- 
tion. 

§  XL VI.  While  Fenwick's  affair  was  in  agitation,  the 
earl  of  Monmouth  had  set  on  foot  some  practices  against 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury.  One  Matthew  Smith,  ne- 
phew to  sir  William  Perkins,  had  been  entertained  as 
a  spy  by  this  nobleman,  who,  finding  his  intelligence  of 
very  little  use  or  importance,  dismissed  him  as  a  trou- 
blesome dependant.  Then  he  had  recourse  to  the  earl 
of  Monmouth,  into  whom  he  infused  unfavourable  sen- 
timents of  the  duke ;  insinuating,  that  he  had  made 
great  discoveries,  which  from  sinister  motives  were  sup- 
pressed. Monmouth  communicated  those  impressions 
to  the  earl  of  Portland,  who  enlisted  Smith  as  one  of  his 
intelligencers.     Copies  of  the  letters  he  had  sent  to  the 
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duke  of  Shrewsbury  were  delivered  to  secretary  Trum- 
bail,  sealed  up  for  the  perusal  of  his  majesty  at  his  re- 
turn from  Flanders.     When  Fenwick  mentioned    the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury  in  his  discoveries,  the  earl  of  Mon- 
^  lOouth  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  ruining  that 
nobleman.     He,  by  the  channel  of  the  dutchess  of  Nor- 
folk, exhorted  lady  Fenwick  to  prevail  upon  her  hus- 
band to  persist  in  his  accusation,  and  even  dictated  a 
paper  of  directions.     Fenwick  rejected  the  proposal  with 
disdain,  as  a  scandalous  contrivance;  and  Monmouth 
was  so  incensed  at  his  refusal,  that  when  the  bill  of  at- 
tainder appeared  in  the  house  of  lords,  he  spoke  in  fa- 
vour of  it  with  peculiar  vehemence.     Lady  Fenwick, 
provoked  at  this  cruel  outrage,  prevailed  upon  her  ne- 
phew, the  earl  of  Carlisle,  to  move  the  house  that  sir 
John  might  be  examined  touching  any  advices  that  had 
been  sent  to  him,  with  relation  to  his  discoveries.     Fen- 
wick being  interrogated  accordingly,  gave  an  account  of 
all  the  particulars  of  Moj^imouth's  scheme,  w:hich  was 
calculated  to  ruin  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  by  bringing 
Smith's  letters  on  the  carpet.     The  dutchess  of  Norfolk 
and  a  confidant  were  examined,  and  confirmed  the  dei- 
tection.     The  house  called  for  Smith's  letters,  which 
were  produced  by  sir  William  Trumbal.     The  earl  of 
Monmouth  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  dismissed 
from  all  his  employments.     He  was' released,  however, 
at  the  end  of  the  session ;  and  the  court  made  up  all  his 
losses  in  private,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  join  the 
opposition. 

§  XLVIL  The  whigs,  before  they  were  glutted  with 
the  sacrifice  of  Fenwick,  had  determined  to  let  loose 
their  vengeance  upon  sir  George  Rooke,  who  was  a 
leader  in  the  opposite  interest.  <  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
had  been  sent  with  a  squadron  to  look  into  Brest,  where, 
according  to  the  intjslligence  which  the  government  had 
received,  the  French  were  employed  in  preparing  for  a 
descent  upon  England ;  but  this  information  was  false. 
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They  were  busy  in  equipping  an  armament  foi*  the 
West  Indies^  under  the  command  of  M.  Pointis,  who 
actually  sailed  to  the  coast  of  New  Spain,  and  took  the 
city  of  Carthagena.  Rooke  had  been  ordered  to  inter- 
cept the  Toulon  squadron  in  its  way  to  Brest ;  but  his 
endeavours  miscarried.  The  commons,  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  resolved  to  inquire  why  this  fleet 
was  not  intercepted ;  Rooke  underwent  a  long  exami- 
nation, and  was  obliged  to  produce  his  journal,  orders, 
and  letters.  Shovel  and  Mitchel  were  likewise  exa- 
mined ;  but  nothing  appearing  to  this  prejudice  of  the  ad- 
miral, the  house  thought  proper  to  desist  from  their  pro- 
secution.P  After  they  had  determined  on  the  fate  of 
Fenwick,  they  proceeded  to  enact  several  laws  for  re- 
gulating the  domestic  economy  of  the  nation :  among 
others,  they  passed  an  act  for  the  more  effectual  relief 
of  creditors  in  cases  of  escape,  and  for  preventing  abuses 
in  prisons  and  pretended  privileged  places.  Ever  since 
the  reformation,  certain  places  in  and  about  the  city  of 
London,  which  had  been  sanctuaries  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  popish  religion',  afforded  asylum  to  debtors, 
and  were  become  receptacles  of  desperate  persons^  who 
presumed  to  set  the  law  at  defiance.  One  of  these 
places,  called  White-friars,  was  filled  with  a  crew  of  ruf- 
fians, who  every  day  committed  acts  of  violence  and 
outrage :  but  this  law  was  so  vigorously  put  in  execu- 
tion, that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  district, 
which  was  soon  filled  with  more  creditable  inhabitants. 
On  the  16th  day  of  April,  the  king  closed  the  session 
with  a'  short  speech,  thanking  the  parliament  for  the 
great  supplies  they  had  so  cheerfully  granted,  ai|d  ex-^ 
pressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  measures  they  had  taken 
for  retrieving  the  public  credit.  Before  he  quitted 
the  kingdom,  he  ventured  to  produce  upon  the  scene 
the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  hitherto  prompted  his 
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covmcils  behind  the  curtain.  That  politician  was  now 
swwn  x)f  the  privy-council,  and  gratified  with  the  office 
of  lord-chamberiain,  which  had  been  resigned  by  tie 
earl  of  Dorset,  a  nobleman  of  elegant  talents  and  invin- 
cible indolence;  severe  and  poignant  in  his  writings  and 
remarks  upon  mankind  in  general,  but  humane,  good* 
natured,  and  generous  to  excess,  in  his  commerce  with 
individuals, 

§  XLVin.  William  having  made  some  promotions,"* 
aad  appointed  a  regency,  embarked  on  the  26th  day  of 
April  for  Holland,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  manage 
the  negotiation  for  a  general  peace.  By  this  time-  the 
preliminaries  were  settled  between  Callieres,  the  French 
minister,  and  Mr.  Dykveldt,  in  behalf  of  the  states- 
general,  who  resolved,  in  consequence  of  the  concessions 
made  by  France,  that,  in  concert  with  their  allies,  the 
mediation  of  Sweden  might  be  accepted.  The  emperor 
and  the  court  of  Spain,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with 
those  concessions :  yet  his  imperial  majesty  declared  he 
would  embrace  the  proffered  mediation,  provided  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  should  be  re-established ;  and  pro- 
vided the  king  of  Sweden  would  engage  to  join  his 
troops  with  those  of  the  allies,  in  case  France  should 
break  through  this  stipulation.  This  proposal  being 
delivered,  the  ministers  of  England  and  Holla.nd  at 
Vienna  presented  a  joint  memorial,  pressing  his  imperial 
majesty  to  accept  the  mediation  without  reserve,  and 
name  a  place  at  which  the  congress  might  be  opened. 
The  ^nperor  complied  with  rQluctance.  On  the  14th 
day  of  February,  ail  the  ministers  of  the  allies,  except 
the  ambassador  of  Spain,  agreed  to  the  proposal ;  and 
next  day  signified  their  assent  in  form  to  M.  Lillienroot, 
the  Swedish  plenipotentiary.  Spain  demanded,  as  a 
preliminary,  that  France  should  agree  to  restore  all  the 

d  Somera  was  created  a  baron,  and  appointed  lord-chancellor  of  England^;  ad> 
miral  Russel  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Orford.  In  February  the  earl 
of  Aylesbury,  who  had  been  conunitied  on  account-of  the  conspiracy,  was  released 
upon  bail ;  but  this  privilege  was  denied  to  lord  Montgomery,  who  had  been  im«> 
prisoned  in  Newgate  on  the  same  account. 
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places  mentioned  in  a  long  list,  which  the  minister  of 
that  crown  presented  to  the  assembly.  The  emperor 
proposed)  that  the  congress  should  be  held  at  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle,  or  Franckfort,  or  some  other  town  in  Ger- 
many. The  other  allies  were  more  disposed  to  negotiate 
in  Holland.  At  length  the  French  king  suggested,  that 
no  place  would  be  more  proper  than  a  palace  belonging 
to'  king  WiUiam,  called  Newbourg-house,  situated  be- 
tween the  Hague  and  Delft,  close  by  the  village  pf  Rys- 
wick ;  and  to  this  proposition  the  ministers  agreed. 
Those  of  England  were  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  vir- 
tuous, learned,  and  popular  nobleman,  the  lord  Villiers, 
and  sir  Joseph  Williamson :  France  sent  Harley  and 
Crecy  to  the  assistance  of  Callieres.  Lewis  was  not  only 
tired  of  the  war,  on  account  of  the  misery  in  which  it 
had  involved  his  kingdom ;  but,  in  desiring  a  peace,  he 
was  actuated  by  another  motive.  The  king  of  Spain 
had  been  for  some  time  in  a  very  ill  state  of  health,  and 
the  French  monarch  had  an  eye  to  the  succession.  This 
aim  could  not  be  accomplished  while  the  confederacy 
,  subsisted ;  therefore  he  eagerly  sought  a  peace,  that  he 
might  at  once  turn  his  whole  power,  against  Spain,  ^ 
soon  as  Charles  should  expire.  The  emperor  harboured 
the  same  design  upon  the  Spanish  crown,  and  for  that 
reason  interested  himself  in  the  continuance  of  th^  grand 
alliance.  Besides,  he  foresaw  he  should  in  a  little  time 
be  able  to  act  against  France  with  an  augmented  force. 
The  czar  of  Muscovy  had  engaged  to  find  emplojrmenf 
for  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  He  intended  to  raise  the 
elector  of  Saxony  to  the  throne  of  Poland ;  and  he  had 
made  some  progress  in  a  negotiation  with  the  circles  of 
the  Rhine,  for  a  considerable  body  of  auxiliary  troops. 
The  Dutch  had  no  other  view  but  that  of  securing  a  bar- 
rier in  the  Netherlands.  King  William  insisted  upon 
the  French  king's  acknowledging  his  title;  and  the 
English  nation  wished  Tor  nothing  so  much  as  the  end 
of  a  ruinous  war.     On  the  10th  day  of  February,  Cab 
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lieres,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  agree(i  to  the  fc^loinr- 
ii^  preliminaries:  That  the  treaties  of  Wes^halia^md 
Nimeguen  should  be  the  basis  of  this  negotiation :  that 
Strasbourg  should  be  restored  to  the  empire,  and  Lux- 
embourg to  the  Spaniards,  togedier  with  Mons,  Char- 
leroy,  and  all  places  taken  by  the  French  in  Catalonia,, 
since  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen :  that  Dinant  should  be 
ceded  to  the  bishop  of  Liege,  and  all  reunion  since  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen  be  made  void :  that  the  French  king 
should  make  restitution  of  Lorraine,  and,  upon  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace,  acknowledge  the  prince  of  Orange  as 
king  of  Great  Britain,  without  condition  or  reserve;    The 
conferences  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Charles  XI. 
king  of  Sweden,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles, 
then  a  minor :  but  the  queen  and  five  senators,  whom 
the  late  king  had  by  will  apppinted  administrators  of 
the  government,  resolved  to  pursue  the  mediation,  and 
sent  a  new  commission .  to  Lillienroot  for  that  purpose. 
The  ceremonials  being  regulated,  with  the  consent  of 
all  parties,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  emp6ror  delivered 
their  master's  demands  to  the  mediator  on  the  22d  day 
of  May,  and   several  German  ministers  gave  in   the 
pretensions  of  the  respective  princes  whom  they  repre- 
sented. 

§  XLIX.  Meanwhile,  the  French  king,  in  the  hope 
of  procuring  more  favourable  terms,  resolved  to  make 
his  last  effort  against  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia  and  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  to  elevate  the  prince  of  Conti  to 
the  throne  of  Poland ;  an  event  which  would  have  greatly 
improved  the  interest  of  France  in  Europe.  Lewis  had 
got  the  start  of  the  confederates  in  Flanders,  and  sent 
thither  a  very  numerous  army,  commanded  by  Catinat, 
Villeroy,  and  Boufflers.  The  campaign  was  opened 
with  the  siege  of  Aeth,  which  was  no  soonei;  iny<^ted> 
than  king  William,  having  recovered  of  an  indL^ositipn, 
took  the  field,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  who  commanded  a  separate  body*     He  did  not 
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tKink  proper  to  interrupt  the  enemy  in  their  operations 
before  Aeth,  which  surrendered  in  a  few  days  after  the 
trenches  were  opened,  but  contented  himself  with  taking 
possession  of  an  advantageous  camp,  where  he  covered 
•Brussels,  which  Villeroy  and  Boufflers  had  determined 
to  besiege.     In  Catalonia  the  duke  of  Vendome  invested 
Barcelona,  in  which  there  was  a  garrison  often  thousand 
regular-  soldiers,  besides  five  thousand  burghers,  who  had 
voluntarily  taken  arms  on  this  occasion.     The  governor 
of  the  place  was  the  prince  of  Hesse  d'Armstadt,  who 
had  served  in  Ireland,  and  been  vested  with  the  com- 
mandof  the  imperial  troops  which  were  sent  into  Spain. 
The  French  general  being  reinforced  from  Provence 
and  Languedoc,  carried  on  his  approaches  with  surpris- 
ing impetuosity ;  and  was  repulsed  in  several  attacks  by 
the  valour  of  the  defendants.     At  length  the  enemy 
.  suiprised  and  routed  the  viceroy  of  Catalonia ;    and, 
flushed  with  this  victory,  stormed  the  outworks,  which 
had  been  long  battered  with  their  cannon.     The  dis- 
pute was  very  bloody  and  obstinate :  but  the  French,  by 
dint  of  numbers,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  covered 
way  and  two  bastions.     There  they  erected,  batteries  of 
cannon  and  mortars,  and  fired  furiously  on  the  town, 
which,  however,  the  prince  of  Hesse  resolved  to  defend 
to  the  last  extremity.     The  court  of  Madrid,  however, 
unwilling  to  see  the  place  entirely  ruined,  as  in  all  pro- 
bability it  would  be  restored  at  the  peace,  dispatched  an 
order  to  the  prince  to  capitulate ;  and  he  obtained  very 
honourable  terms,-  after  having  made  a  glorious  defence 
for  nine  weeks ;  in  consideration  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy  of  the  province.     Franqe  was  no  sooner 
in  possession  of  this  important  place,  than  the  Spaniards 
became  as  eager  for  peace  as  they  had  been  before  averse 
to  a  negotiation. 

§  L.  Their  impatience  was  not  a  little  inflamed  by  the 
suucess  of  Pointis  in  America,  where  he  took  Cartlia- 
gena,  in  which .  he  found  a  booty  amounting ,  to  ^^j 
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millions  of  crowns-     Having  ruined  the  foftifications  of 
tbe  place,  and  received  advice  that  an  English  squadron 
under  admiral  Nevil  had  arrived  in  the  West  Indies, 
with  a  design  to  attack  him  in  his  return,  he  bore  away 
for  the  straits  of  Bahama.     On  the  22d  day  of  May  he 
fell  in  with  the  English  fleet,  and  one  of  his  fly-boats 
was  taken :  but  such  was  his  dexterity,  or  good  fortune, 
that  he  escaped,  afker  having  been  pursued  five  days, 
during  which  the  English  and  Dutch  rear-admirals 
sprang  their  fore-topmasts,  and  received  other  damage, 
so  that  they  could  not  proceed.     Then  NesrH  steered  to 
Carthagena,  which  he  found  quite  abandoned  by  the 
inhabitants,  who,  after  the  departure  of  Pbintis,  had  been 
rifted  a  second  time  by  the  buccaneers,  6n  pretence  that 
they  had  been  defrauded  of  their  share  of  the  plunder. 
This  was  really  the  case ;  they  had  in  a  great  measure 
contributed  to  the  Success  of  Pointis,  and  were  very  iH 
rewarded.  In  a  few  days  the  English  admiral  discovered 
eight  sail  of  their  ships,  two  of  which  were  forced  on 
shore  and  destroyed,  two  taken,  and  the  rest  escaped 
Then  he  directed  his  course  to  Jamaica,  and,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  governor,  sir  William   Beeston,  detached 
rear-admiral  Meeze  with  some  ships  and  forces  to  attack 
Petit-Gauvas,  which  he  accordingly  surprised,  burned, 
and  reduced  to  ashes.     Afl:er  this  small  expedition, 
Nevil  proceeded  to  the  Havannah  on  purpose  to  take 
the  galleons  under  his  convoy  for  Europe,  according  to 
the  instructions, he  had  received  from  the  king :  but  the 
governor  of  the  place,  and  the  general  of  the  plate-^fleet, 
suspecting  such  an  offer,  would  neither  suffer  him  to 
enter  the  harbour,  nor  put  the  galleons  under  his  pro^ 
tection.     He  how  sailed  through  the  gulf  of  Florida  to 
Virginia,  where  he  died  of  chagrin,  and  the  command  of 
the  fleet  devolved  on  captain  Dilkes,  who  arrived  in 
England  on  the  24th  day  of  October,  with  a  shattered 
squadron,  half  manned,  to  the  unspeakable  mortification 
of  the  jj^eople^  who  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes 
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of  wealth  and  glovy  froni  this  eKpe(|itiaQ.  Poiatis  steer- 
ing to  the  banks  ©f  Newfi>uncHand,  entered  the  bay  of 
Conceptione,  at  a.  time  when  ai  stout  English  squadroti^ 
commanded  by  commodoi^  Norris,  lay  at  anchof  in  the 
bay  of  St.  John.  This  officer  being  informed  of  the 
arrival  of  a  French  fleet,  at  first  concluded  that  it  was. 
the  squadron  of  M.  Nesmond  oome  to  attack  him,  and 
exerted  his  utmost  endeavours  to  put  the  place  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence;  but  afterward,,  understanding  that  it  was 
Pointis  returning  with  the  spoil  of  Carthageoa,  he  called 
a  coimeil  of  war,  and  proposed  to  go  immediately  in 
quest  of  the  eiiemy.  He  was,  however,  overruled  by  a 
majority,  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  they  should 
remain  where  they  were,  without  running  unnecessary, 
hazard*  By  virtue  of  this  scandalous  determination, 
Pointis  was  permitted  to  proceed  on  lias  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope :  but  he  had  not  yet  escaped  every  danger.  On 
the  14th  day  of  August  he  fell  in  with  a  squadron  under 
the  command  of  captain  Harlow,  by  whom  he  was  boldly 
engaged  till  night  parted  the  combatants.  He  was  pur- 
sued next  day ;  but  his  ships  sailing  better  than  those  of 
Harlow,  he  accomplidbed  his  escape,  and  on  the  mor- 
row eht^ed  the  karboyr  of  Brest.  That  his  ships, 
which  were  foul,  should  out-sail  the  Eiiglish  squadron, 
which  hsid  just  put  to  sea,  was  a  myst^y  which  the 
people  of  England  could  not  explain.  They  complained 
of  baying  been  betrayed  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  West  Indian  expedition.  The  king  owned  he  did 
not  understand  marine  affairs,  (he  entire  conduct  of 
which  he  abandoned  to  Russel,  who  became  proud,  ar- 
bitrary, and  unpopular,  and  was  supposed  to  be  betrayed 
by  his  dependants.  Gertaifi  it  is,  the  service  was  greatly 
obstructed  by  iaction^  amc^g  the  offi^rs,  which,  with 
respect  to  the  natibn,  ht^d  all  the  effects  of  treachery  and 
misconduct.. 

§  LI.  The  success  of  the  French  in  Catalonia,  Flan- 
ders, aad  th«  West  ladies^  was  balaticed  by  their  disap- 
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pointment  in  Poland.  Lewis,  encouraged  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  abb6  de  Polignac,  who  managed  the 
affairs  of  France  in  that  kingdom,  resolved  to  support 
the  prince  of  Conti  as  a  candidate  for  the  crown,  and 
remitted  great  sums  of  money,  which  were  distributed 
among  the  Polish  nobility.  The  emperor  had  at  first 
declared  for  the  son  of  the  late  king :  but,  finding  the 
French  party  too  strong  for  his  competitor,  he  entered 
into  a  negotiation  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who 
agreed  to  change  his  religion,  to  distribute  eight  mil- 
lions of  florins  among  the  Poles,  to  confirm  their  privi- 
leges, and  advance  with  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of 
that  kingdom.  Having  performed  these  articles,  he  de- 
clared himself  a  candidate,  and  was  publicly  espoused  by 
the  Imperialists.  The  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  prince  o^ 
Baden,  and  don  Liyio  Odeschalchi,  nephew  to  pope  In- 
nocent, were  likewise  competitors  ;  but,  finding  their 
interest  insufficient,  they  united  their  influence  with  that 
of  the  elector,  who  was  proclaimed  king  of  Poland.  He 
forthwith  took  the  oath  required,  procured  an  attesta- 
tion from  the  imperial  court  of  his  having,  changed  his 
religion,  and  marched  with  his  army  to  Cracow,  where 
he  was  crowned  with  the  usual  solemnity.  Lewis  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  the  pretensions  of  the  prince .  of 
Conti^  and  equipped  a  fleet  at  Dunkirk  for  his  convoy  to 
/  Dantzic  in  his  way  to  Poland.  But  the  magistrates  of 
that  city,  who  had  declared  for  the  new  king,  would  not 
sufier  his  men  to  land,  though  they  offered  to  admit  him- 
self with  a  small  retinue.  He  therefore  went  on  shore 
at  Marienburgh,  where  he  was  met  by  some  chiefs  of  his 
own  party ;  but  the  new  king  Augustus  acted  with  such 
vigilance,  that  he  found  it  impracticable  to  form^an  army : 
besides,  he  suspected  the  fidelity  of  his  own  Polish  par- 
tisans ;  he  therefore  refused  to  part  with  the  treasure  he 
had  brought,  and  in  the  beginning  of  winter  returned  to 
Dunkirk. 

§  LI  I.  The  establishment  of  Augustus  on  the  throne 
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of  Poland  was  in  some  measilve  owing  to  the  conduct  of 
Peter,  the.c^ar  of  Muscovy,  who,  haying  formed  great 
designs  against  the  Ottoman  Porte,  wais  very  unwilling 
to  see  the  crown  of  Poland  possiessed  by  a  partisan  of 
I^nce,  which  was  in  alliance  with  the  grand  seignior. 
He  therefore  interested  himself  warmly  in  the  dispute, 
and  ordered  his  general  to  assemble  an  army  oh  the  fron- . 
tiers  of  Lithuania,  which,  by  overawing  the  Poles  that 
were  in  the  interest  of  the  princ6  of  Conti,  considerably 
infltienced  the  election.  This  extraordinary  legislator, 
who  was  a  strange  compound  of  heroism  and  barbarity, 
conscious  of  the  defects  in  his  education,  and  of  the  gross 
ignorance  that  overspread  his  dominions,  resolved  to 
extend  his  ideas  and  improve  his  judgment,  by  travel- 
ling ;  and  that  he  might  be  the  less  restricted  by  forms, 
or  interrupted  by  officious  curiosity,  he  determined  to 
travel  in  disguise.  He  was  extremely  ambitious  of  be- 
coming a  maritime  power,  and  in  particular  of  main- 
taining a  fleet  in  the  Black-sea ;  and  his  immediate  aim 
wad  to  learn  the  principles  of  ship-bulding.  He  ap- 
^pointed  an  embassy  for  Holland,  to  regulate  Some  points 
of  commerce  with  the  states-general.  Having  intrusted 
th^  care  of  his  dcnninions  to  persons  in  whom  he  could 
confide,  he  now  disguised  himself,  and  travelled  as  one 
of  their  retinue.  He  first  disclosed  himself  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburgh,  in  Prussia,  and  afterward  to  king 
William,  with  whom  he  conferred  in  private  at  Utrecht. 
He  engaged  himself  as  ia  common  labourer  with  a  ^hip- 
"Carpenter  in  Holland,  whom  he  served  for  son^  months 
with  wonderful  patience  and  assiduity.  He  afterward 
tisited  England,  where  he  amused  himself  chiefly  with 
the  same  kind  of  occupation.  From  thence  he  set  out 
for  Vienna,  where,  receiving  advices  from  his  dominions, 
that  his  sister  was  concerned  ih  managing  intrigues 
against  his  government,  he  returned  suddenly  to  Mos- 
'  cow,  and  found  the  machinations  of  the  conspirators 
were  already  baffled  by  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  the 
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foraigtterfl  %o  vfhcm  he  bad  1^  the  care  of  the  admimg- 
tratioA.  His  sarrs^  aature,  however,  broke  out  upon 
this  oc^sasioB :  he  ordered  «oitte  hundreds  to  be  hanged 
all  round  his  capital;  and  a  good  number  were  be- 
headed, he  himself  with  his  own  hand  performing  the 
office  of  executioner. 

LIIL  The  negotiations  at  Ryswick  p^roceeded  veiy 
slowly  for  some  time.  The  imperial  minister  demanded, 
that  France  should  make  restitution  of  all  the  places  and 
dominions  she  had  wrested  from  the  empire  since  the 
peace  of  Munster,  whether  by  force  of  arms  or  pretence 
of  right.  The  Spaniards  claimed  all  they  could  demand 
by  virtue  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  and  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyr^iees.  The  French  affirmed,  that,  if  the  preli- 
minaries offered  by  Oalieres  were  accepted,  these  propo- 
sitions could  not  be  taken  into  considemtion.  The  Impe- 
rialists persisted  in  demanding  a  circumstantial  answer, 
article  by  article.  The  Spemiards  insisted  upon  the 
same  maimer  of  proceeding,  and  called  upon  the  medi- 
ator and  Dutch  ministers  to  support  their  pretension^. 
The  plenipotentiaries  of  France  declared  they  would  not 
admit  any  demand  or  proposition  contrary  to  the  preli- 
minary articles ;  but  w^!^  willing  to  deliver  in  a  project 
of  peace,  in  order  to  shorten  the  negotiations,  asid  the 
Spanish  ambassadors  consented  to  this  eatpedient.  Dur- 
ing these  transactions,  the  earl  of  Portland  held  a  con- 
f^ence  with  mareschai  Bouffiers,  near  Halle,  in  sight 
of  the  two  opposite  armies,  which  was  continued  in  five 
successive  meetings.  On  the  2d  day  of  August  they 
retired  tpgedier  to  a  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Halle,  and 
mutually  signed  a  paper,  in  which  the  principal  artlel^ 
of  peace  between  France  and  England  were  adjusted. 
Next  day  king  William  quitted  the  camp,  and  r^red  to 
his  house  at  Loo,  confident  of  havmg  taken  svlA  mea- 
sures for  a  pacification  as  could  not^be  disappointed. 
The  subject  oif  this  field-^negotiation  is  said  to  have  turned 
upon  the  interest  of  king  James,  which  the  Fvench  mo 
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xk9Tc\  proizused  to  abandon::  others,  howeyer,  suppose, 
that  the  &^t  fpuiadatioji  of  the  partition-treaty  was  laid 
in  this  ooofer^^e.     But,  in  all  probability,  William's 
fK>le  aim  was  to  put  an  end  to  an  e^cpensive  and  unsuc- 
cessful war,  which  had  rendered  him  very  unpopular  in 
his  own  dominions,  and  to  obtain  from  the  court  of  France 
ajd  acknowledgmeid;  of  his  title,  which  had  since  the 
queen's  death  become  the  subject  of  dispute.     He  per^ 
reived  the  emperor's  backwardness  towaxds  a  pacification, 
.and  foresaw  numberless  difficulties  in  discussing  such  a 
complication  of  interests  by  the  common .  method  of<^ 
treating :  he  ther^ore  chose  such  a  step  as  he  thought 
would  alaarm  the  jealousy  of  the  allies,  and  quicken  the 
negotiation  at  Ryswiqk.  Before  the  congress  was  opened, 
kiiig  James  had  published  two  mamfestoes,  addressed  to 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  princes  of  the  confederacy, 
representing  his  wrongs,  and  craving  redress  ;  but  his 
remmistranc^  being  altogether  disregarded,  he  after- 
ward issued  a  third  declaration,  solemnly  protaslring 
against  all  that  might  or  should  be  negotiated,  regulated, 
or  stipulated,  with  the  usurps  of  his  realms,  as  being 
void  of  all  xightful  and  ]awAil  authority.     On  the  20th 
day  of  July,  the  French  ambassadors  produced  their 
project  of  a  general  peace,  declaring  at  the  same  time, 
that,  should  it  not  be  accepted  before  the  last  day  of 
August,  Fraaace  would  not  hold  herself  bound  for  the 
conditions  she  now  offered :  but  Caunitz,  the  emperor's 
plenipotentiary,  protested  he  would  pay  no  regard  to  this 
limitation.     On  the  30th  of  August,  however,  h^  deli- 
vered to  the  mediators  9n  ultimatum,  importing,  that 
he  adhered  to  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Nimeguen, 
and  accepted  of  Strasbourg  with  its  ^{^urtenances ;  that 
he  insisted  upon  the  restitution  of  Lorraine  to  the  prince 
.  of  that  name;  and   demand^,  that  the  church  and 
chapter  <of  Liege  should  be  re-establkihed  in  the  posses 
sion  of  their  incontestable  rights.     Nex>t  day  the  French 
plenipotentiaries  declaved,  that  the  moii^h  of  August 
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being  now  expired,  all  their  ofFeirs  were  vacated :  that 
therefore  the  king  of  France  would  ffeserve  Strasbourg, 
and  unite  it,  with  its  dependencies,  to  his  crown  for 
ever :  that  in  other  respects  he  would  adhere  to  the  pro- 
ject, and  restore  Barcelona  to  the  crown  of  Spain ;  but 
that  these  terms  must  be  accepted  in  twenty  days, 
otherwise  he  should  think  himself  at  liberty  to  recede* 
The  ministers  of  the  electors,  and  princes  of  the  empire, 
joined  in  a  written  remonstratice  to  the  Spanish  pl^- 
pot^ntiaries,  reptesenting  the  inconveniences  and  dan-' 
gers  that  would  accrue  to  the  Germanic  body  from 
France^s  being  in  possession  of  Luxembourg,  and  ex- 
horting them  in  the  strongest  terms  to  reject  all  offers 
of  an  equivalent  for  that  province.  They  likewise  pre- 
sented another  to  the  states-general,  requiring  them  to 
continue  the  war,  according  to  their  engagements,  until 
France  should  have  complied  with  the  preliminariesi. 
,No  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  either  of  these  addresses. 
Then  the  imperial  ambassadors  demanded  the  good 
offices  of  the  mediator,  on  certain  articles :  but  all  that 
he  could  obtain  of  France  was,  that  the  term  for  adjusting 
the  peace  between  her-  and  the  emperor  should  be  pro- 
longed till  the  1st  day  of  November,  and  in  the  mean- 
time an  armistice  be  punctually  observed.  ,Yet  even 
these   concessions  were  made,  on  condition  that  the 

_  '  m 

treaty  with  England,  Spain^  and  Holland,  should  be 
signed  on  that  day,  even  though  the  emperor  and  em- 
pire should  not  concur.  ' 

§  LIV.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  day  of  Septaiiber, 
the  articles  were  subscribed  by  the  Dutch,  English, 
Spanish)  and  French  amabssadors,  while  the  imperial 
ministers  protested  against  the  transaction,  observiiig, 
this  was  the  second  tinae  that  a  separate  peace  had  been 
concluded  with  France;  and  that  the  states  of  the  em- 
pire, who  had  been  imposed  upon  through  their  own 
credulity,  would  not  for  the  future  be  so  easily  persuaded 
to  engage  in  confederacies.     In  certain  preparatory  ar- 
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tides  settled  between  England  and  France,  king  William 
promised  to  pay  a  yearly  pension  to  queen  Mary  d'Este 
of  50,000/.  or  such  sum  as  should  be  established  for  that 
purpose  by  act  of  parliament.  The  treaty  itself  consisted 
of  seventeen  articles.     The  French  king  engaged,  that 
he  would  not  disturb  or  disquiet  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  possession  of  his  realms  or  government,  nor 
assist  his  enemies,  nor  favour  conspiracies  s^inst  his 
penton.     This  obligation  was  reciprocal.     A  free  com- 
merce was  restored.     Commissaries  were  appointed  to 
meet  at  London,  and  settle  the  pretensions  of  each  crown 
to  Hudson's-bay,  taken  by  the  French  during  the  late 
peace,  and  retaken  by  the  English  in  the  course  of  the 
war ;  and  to  regulate  the  limits  of  the  places  to  be  re- 
stored, as  well  as  the  exchanges  to  be  made.  It  was  like- 
wise stipulated,  that,  in  case  of  a  rupture,  six  months 
should  be  allowed  to  the  subjects  of  each  power  for  re- 
moving their  effects :  that  the  separate  articles  of  the 
treaty   of  Nimeguen,   relating  to  the  principality  of 
Orange,  should  be  entirely  executed ;  and  that  the  ra- 
tifications should  be  exchanged  in  three  weeks  from  the 
day  of  signing.     The  treaty  between  France  and  Hol- 
land imported  a  general  armistice,  a  perpetual  amity,  a 
mutual  restitution,  a  reciprocal  renunciation  of  all  pre- 
tensions upon  each  other,  a  confirmation  of  the  peace 
with  Savoy,  a  re-establishment  of  the  treaty  concluded 
between  France  and  Brandenburgh  in  the  year  1679,  a 
-  comprehension  of  Sweden,  and  all  those  powem  that 
<  should  be  named  before  the  ratification,  or  in  six  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.     Besides,  the  Dutch 
ministers  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France, 
which  was  immediajtely  put  in  execution.     Spain  had 
•great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  pacification,  by 
which  she  recovered  Gironne,  Roses,  Barcelona,  Luxem- 
boui^,  Charleroy,  Mons,  Courtray,  and  all  the  town^, 
fortresses,  and  territories,  taken  by  the  French  in  the 
province  of  Luxembouji^,   Namur,  Brabant,  Flanders, 
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aud  Hainrndt^  exeept  eighty-tw^  towns  aa»d  villages 
ckimed  by  the  Frendi :  this  duqpute  was  left  to  tha  de- 
cision of  commissaries;  or,  in  case  tli^  i^ould  not 
agree,  to  &e  detenniQdtion  of  tlie  states-geiieral.  A 
remonstrance  in  favour  of  t^  French  Protestant  refu- 
gees'in  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  was  delivered 
by  the  earl  of  Pembroke  to  the  niediai;ors»  in  the  name 
of  the'  Protestant  allies,  on  the  day  that  preceded  the 
oottdusion  of  the  tre^ ;  but  the  French  plenip<^n- 
tiaries  declared,  in  the  msone  of  theif  mai^)er,  that,  as  he 
did  not  pretend  to  prescribe  rules  to  king  William  a1[xmt 
the  English  subjects,  he  expected  the  same  liberty  with 
respect  to  his  own.  No  other  effort  was  made  m  beh^f 
of  those  conscientious  exiles:  the  treaties  weie  ratified, 
and  the  peace  proclaimed  at  Paris  and  London. 

§  liV.  The  emperor  still  held  out,  arid  perhaps  was 
encouraged  to  persevere  in  his  obstinacy  by  the  success 
of  Im  arms  in  Hungary,  where  his  general,  prince  Eu- 
gene of  Savoy,  obtained  a  complete  victory  at  Zenta  over 
the  forces  of  the  gra^d  seignior,  who  commanded  his 
army  in  person.  In  this  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the 
1  Ith  day  of  September,  the  grand  vizier,  the  aga  of  the 
janissaries,  seven-and^wenty  bagJiaws,  and  about  thirty 
thousand  men,  mere  killed  or  drowned  in  the  river 
Theysse :  six  thousand  were  wounded  or  taken,  t<^- 
ther  with  all  their  artillery,  tents,  baggage,  proviskm-, 
and  ammunition,  the  grand  seignior  himself  ^escapkig 
with  difficulty :  a  victory  the  more  glorious  and  accept- 
able, as  the  Tuiks  had  a  great  superiority  in  point  of 
number,  and^  as  the  Imperialists  did  not  lose  a  thousand 
men  during  the  whole  acticm*  '  The  emperor,  perceiving 
that  the  event  of  this  battle  had  no  effect  in  retardii^ 
the  treaty,  thought  proper  to  make  use  of  the  armistice, 
and  continue  the  negotiation  after  the  fore-mentioned 
treoties  had  been  signed.  This  was  likewise  the  case 
with  the  princes  of  the  enipire ;  though  those  of  the 
Protestant  persuasion  complained  dbot^tiieirint^Kstwas 
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Mkgkcted.  ^  la  one  txf  the  artiicles  of  the  treaty  it  was 
stipulated,  &at,  m  thie  places  to  be  restored  by  France, 
tbe  RodUfin  Caifbolic  religion  should  continue  as  it  had 
been  re*-established.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Prote^uot 
princes  joim^d  in  a  remomtriuice,  demanding  that  the 
Lutheran  leligion  should  be  restored  in  those  places 
whei*  it  had  fonnerly  prevailed;  but  thifi  demand  was 
nejected,  as  being  equally  dissgreeable  to  France,  and  the 
emperor.  Then  they  refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  which 
was  now  concluded  between  France,  the  emperor,  and 
the  Catholic  princes  of  the  i^npire.  By  this  pacificar 
tion,  Triers,  the  palatinate,  and  Lorraine,  were  restored 
to  their  respective  owners.  The  countries  of  Spanheim 
and  Veldentz,  together  with  the  4«tchy  of  Deux  Fonts, 
were  ceded*  to  the  king  of  Sweden.  Francis  Louis  Pa- 
latine was  confirmed  in  the  electorate  of  Cologn ;  and 
cardinal  Furstemberg  restored  to  all  his  rights  and  be- 
nefices. The  claims  of  the  dutchess  of  Orleans  upon 
the  palatinate  were  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  France 
and  the  emperor ;  and  in  the  meantime,  the  elector  pa- 
latine agreed  to  supply  her  highness  with  an  apnuity 
of  one  himdred  thousand  florins.  The  ministers  of  the 
Protestant  princes  published  a. formal  declaration  against 
the  clause  velating  to  religion,  and  afiterwai d  spl^nnly 
protested  against  the  manner  in  whicb. the  negotiation 
had  been  conducted.  Such  was  the  issue  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  which  had  drained  Ei^land  of  her  wealth 
and  people,  almos(t -entirely  mined  her  commerce,  de- 
bauched her  morals,  by  encouraging  venality  and  cor- 
.  ruption,  and  entailed  upon  her  the  curse  of  foreign  con- 
nexions, as  well  as  a  national  debt,  which  was  gradually 
increased  to  an  intolerable  burden,  After  all  the  blood 
and  treasure  which  bad  be^n  expcaided^  William's  am- 
bition and  revenge  remained  unsatisfied.  Nevertheless, 
he  reaped  the  solid  advantage  of  seeing  himself  firmly 
established  on  the  English  throne ;  and  the  confederacy, 
ibough  not  snccesafiil  in  e^ery  instwce,  aocomplished 
ihm  great  aim  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  imcroachments 
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of  the  French  monarch.  They  mortified  his  vanity, 
they  humbled  his  pride  and  arrogance,  and  compelled 
him  to  disgorge  the  acquisitions  whifih,  like  a  robber,  he 
had  made  in  violation  of  public  faith,  justice,  and  huma- 
nity. Had  the  allies  been  true  to  one  another;  had 
they  acted  from  genuine  zeal  for  the  common  interests 
of  mankind ;  and  prosecuted  with  vigour  the  plan  which 
was  originally  concerted,  Lewis  would  in  a  few  cam- 
paigns have  been  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  of  dis- 
grace, despondence,  and  submission ;  for  he  was  destitute 
of  true  courage  and  magnanimity.  King  William,  hav- 
ing finished  this  important  transaction,  returned  to  Eng- 
land about  the  middle  of  November,  and  was  received 
in  London  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who 
now  again  hailed  him  as  their  deliverer  from  a  war,  by 
the  continuance  of  which  they  must  have  been  infallibly 
beggared. 
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I  I.  State  of  parties— §  II.  Characters  of  the  ministers — §  III.  The 
commons  reduce  the  number  of  standing  forces  to  ten  thousand 
— ^  IV.  They  establish  the  civil  list;  and  assign  funds  for  pay- 
ing the  national  debts — §  V.  They  ^take  cognizance  of  fraudulent 
endorsements  oi  exchequer  bills--§  VL  A  new  East  India  com- 

V.  pany  constituted  by  act  of  parliament — §  VII.  Proceedings  against 
a  book  written  by  William  Molineux  of  Dublin — §  VIII.  And 
against  certain  smugglers  of  alamodes  and  lustrmgs  from  France 
— -§  IX.  Society  for  the  reformation  of  maimers — §  X.  The  earl  of 
Portland  resigns  his  employments — ^  XI.  The  king  disowns  the 
Scottish  trading  company — §  XII.  He  embarks  for  Holland — 
§  XIII.  First  treaty  of  partition — §  XIV.  Intrigues  of  France  at 
the  court  of  Madrid — §  XV.  King  William  is  thwarted  by  his  new 
parliament— §  XVI.  He  is  obliged  to  sendaway  his  Dutch  guards 
— §  XVII.  The  commons  address  the  king  against  the  Papists — 
§  XVIIL  The  parliament  prorogued— §  XIX.  The  Scottish  com- 
pany make  a  settlement  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien ; — §  XX.  Which^ 
however,  they  are  compelled  to  abandon — §  XXL  Remonstrances 
of  the  Spanish  court  against  the  treaty  of  partition— -(  XXII.  The 
commons  persist  in  their  resolutions  to  mortify  the  king — 
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§  XXIII.  Inquiry  into  the  expedition  of  captain  Kidd---§  XXIV* 
A  motiQji  made  against  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum — §  XXV.  Inquiry 
into  the  Irish  forfeitures — §  XXVI.  The  commons  pass  a  bill  of 
resumption  — §  XXVII.  And  a  severe  bill   against  Papists — 
§  XXVIIl.  The  old  East  India  company  re-established — §  XXIX. 
Dangerous  ferment  in  Scotland — §  XXX.  Lord  Someirs  dismissed 
from  his  employments — ^§  XXXI.  Second  treaty  of  partition-^ 
§  XXXII.  Death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester— §.  XXXIII.  The 
king  send^  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Swedes 
— ^  XXXIV.  The  second  treaty  of  partition  generally  disagree- 
able to  the  European  powers— :§  XXXV.  The  French  interest 
prevails  at  the  court  of  Spain— ^§  XXXVI.  King  William  finds 
means  to  allay  the  heats  in  Scotland— §  XXXVII.  The  king  of 
Spain  dies,  after  having  bequeathed  his  dominions,  by  will,  to  the 
duke  of  Anjou — §  XXXVIII.  The  French  king's  apology  for  ac- 
cepting the  will — §  XXXIX.  The  states- general  own  Philip  as. 
king  of  Spain-^§  XL.  A  new  ministry  and  a  new  parliament — 
§  XLI.  The  commons  unpropitious  to  the  court— §  XLII.  The 
locds  are  more  condescending — ^  XLIII.  Aq  intercepted  letter 
from  the  earl  of  Milfort  to  his  brother — §  XLIV.  Succession  of 
the  crown  settled  upon  the  princess  Sophia,  electresli- dowager  of 
Hanover,  and  the  Protestant  heirs  of  her  body — §  XLV.  Thfe 
duchess  of  Savoy  protests  against  this  act — §  XLVI.  Inefiectual 
negotiation  with  France — §  XLVIL  Severe  addresses  from  both 
houses  in  relation  to  the  partition-treaty — §  XLVIII.  William  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Spain — §  XLIX.  The  two 
houses  seem  to  enter  into  the  king's  measures-^  L.  The  commons 
resolve  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  old  ministry— §  LI.  The 
earls  of  Portland  and  Orford,  the  lords  Somers  and  Halifax,  ate 
impeached — §  LII.  Disputes  between  the  two  houses— §  LIII. 
The  house  of  peers  acquits  the  impeached  lords — §  LIV.  Petition 
of  Kent — §  LV.  Favourable  end  of  the  session — §  LVI.  Progress 
of  prince  Eugene  in  Italy — §  LVII.  Sketch  of  the  situation  of 
affairs  in  Europe — §  LVIII.  Treaty  of  alliance  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  maritime  powers— §  LIX.  Death  of  king  James — 
§  LX.  The  French  king  owns  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  as 
king  of  England — §  LXI.  Addresses  to  king  William  on  that  sub- 
ject—§  LXII.  New  parliament — §  LXIII.  The  king's  last  speech 
to  boUi  houses  received  with  great  api^ause — §  LXIV.  Great 
harmony  between  the  king  arid  parliament— §  LXV.  The  two 
houses  pass  the  bill  of  abjuration — §  LXVI.  The  lower  houise 
justifies  the  proceedings  of  the  commons  in  the  preceding  par-' 
liament— 4  LXVII.  AfiFairs^of  Ireland— §  LXVIII.  The  king  re- 
commends a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms— 4  LXIX.  He  falls  from 
bis  horse — §  LXX.  His  death— ^  LXXL  And  character. 
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§  I.  When  the  kintg  opened  the  sessioM  of  parliament 
on  (he  3d  day  of  December,  he  told  them  the  war  was 
brought  to  the  end  they  all  proposed,  namely,  an  ho- 
nourable pe{u:e.  He  gave  them  to  understand  there  was 
a  considerable  debt  on  account  of  the  fleet  and  army  ; 
that  the  revfenues  of  the  crown  had  been  anticipated ;  he 
expressed  his  hope,  that  they  would  provide  for  him 
during  his  life,  in  such  a  manner  as  would  conduce  to 
his  own  honour,  and  that  of  the  "government  He  re- 
eominended  the  maintenance  of  a  considerable  navy 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  for  the  present,  England 
could  not  be  safe  without  a  standing  army.  He  promised 
to  rectify  such  corruptions  and  abuses  as  might  have 
crept  mto  any  part  of  the  administration  during  the  war  ; 
and  effectually  to  discourage  profeneness  and  immora- 
lity. Finally,  he  assured  them,  that  as  he  had  rescued 
their  rel^on,  laws,  and  liberties,  when  they  were  in 
the  extreinest  danger,  so  he  should  ^ace  the  gfoiy  of 
his  rei^  in  preserving  and  leaving  them  entire  to  latest 
posterity.  To  this  speech'  the  commons  replied  in  an 
address,  by  a  compliment  of  congratulation  upon  the 
peace,  and  an  assurance  that  they  would  be  ever  ready 
to  aasist  and  support  his  majesty,  who  had  confirmed 
them  in  the  quiet  possession  of  their  rights  and  liberties, 
and,  by  puttmg  an  end  to  the  war,  fully  completed  the 
work  of  their  deliverance.  Notwithstanding  these  ap- 
pearances of  good  humour,  the  majority  of  the  house 
and  mdeed  of  the  whole  nation,  were  equafly  alarmed 
and  exasperated  at  a  project  for  maintaining  a  standing 
army,  \5rh1ch  was  countenanced  at  .court,  and  even  re- 
commended by  the  king,  in  his  speech  to  the  parlia- 
ment. William's  genius  was  altogether  military.  He 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  a  king  without 
power.  He  could  not,  without  reluctance,  dismiss  those 
offwers  who  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  their  courage 
and  fidelity.  He  did  not  think  himself  safe  upon  the 
iiaked  throne,  in  a  kmgdom  that  swarmed  with  male- 
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^ontentSy  who  haA  so  often  conaj]!? ed  sbgaiii/^t  lua  person 
and  goretmeeat  He  dreaded  the  ambition  and  known 
perfidy  of  the  French  king,  who  still  retained  a  po werfu} 
army.  He  foresaw  that  a  rednetion  oS  the  forces  would 
lessen  his  importance  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  dimi* 
nish  the  dependance  upon  his  government ;  and  disperse 
those  foreigners  in  whose  attachment  he  chiefly  ean- 
fided.  He  communicated  his  sentiments  on  this  sula^ct 
to  his  confidant^  the  earl  of  Sunderland^  who  knew  by 
experience  the  aTer^n  of  the  people  to  a  staging 
army;  nevertheless,  he  encouraged  him  with  hope  of 
success,  on  the  supposition  that  the  commons  would  see 
the  difference  between  an  army  raised  by  the  king's 
private  authority,  and  a  body  of  veteran  troops  main* 
tained  by  consent  of  parliament,  for  the  security  of  the 
kingdom.  This  was  a  distinction  to  which  the  peofde 
paid  no  regard*  AU  the  jealousy  of  former  parliamente 
seemed  to  be  roinsed  by  the  bare  proposal :  and  this  was 
inflamed  by  a  national  prejudice  against  the  refugees,  in 
whose  favour  the  kii^  had  betrayed  repeated  marks  of 
partial  indulgence.  They  were  submissive,  tractable^ 
and  wholly  dependant  upon  his  will  and  generosity. 
The  Jaeobites^  failed  not  to  cherish  the  seeds  of  dissatis? 
faction,  and  reproach  the  whigs  who  countenanced  thi^ 
measure.  They  branded  that  party  with  apostacy  from 
their  former  principles.  They  observed,  that  the  very 
persons  who,  in  the  late  reigns,  endeavoured  to  abridge 
the  prerogative,  and  deprive  the  king  of  lliat  share  of 
power  which  was  absoluftely  necessary  to  actuate  the 
machine  of  government,  were  now  become  advocates  for 
maintainmg  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace ;  nay,  and 
impudently  avowed,  that  their  complaisance  to  the  court 
in  this  particular,  was  owing  to  their  desire  of  excluding 
from  all  share  in  the  administration^  a  faction  disaffected 
to  his  majesty,  which  might  ipislead  him.  into  mor^  p^.- 
nicious  measures.  The  majority  of  those  who  really  en- 
tertained revolutioiiaary  principles  opposed  the  court, 
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from  apprehensions  that  a  standing  army,  once  esta- 
blishedy  would  take  root,  and  grow  into  a  habitual 
maxim  of  government ;  that,  should  the  people  be  dis- 
armed, and  the  sword  left  in  the  hands  of  mercenaries, 
the  liberties  of  the  nation  must  be  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  him  by  whom  those  mercenaries  should  be  com- 
manded.   They  might  overawe  elections,  dictate  to  par- 
liaments, and  establish  a  tyranny,  before  the  people  could 
take  any  measures  for  their  own  protection.    They  could 
not  help  thinking  it  was  possible  to  form  a  militia,  that, 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  fleet,  might  effectxmlly  protect 
the  kingdom  from  the  dangers  of  an  invasion.     They 
firmly  believed,  that  a  militia  might  be  regularly  trained 
to  arms,  so  as  to  acquire  the  dexterity  of  professed  sol- 
diers :  and  they  did  not  doubt  they  would  surpass  those 
hirelings  in  courage,  considering  that  they  would  be 
animated  by  every  concurring  motive  of  interest,  senti- 
ment, and '  affection.     Nay^  they  argued  that  Britain, 
surrounded  as  it  was  by  a  boisterous  sea,  secured  by 
floating  bulwarks,  abounding  with  stout  and  hardy  in- 
habitants, did  not  deserve  to  be  free,  if  her  sons  could 
not  protect  their  liberties  without  the  assistance  of  mer- 
cenaries, who  were,  indeed,  the  only  slaves  in  the  king- 
dom.    Yet,  among  the  genuine  friends  of  their  country, 
some  individuals  espoused  the  opposite  maxims.     They 
observed,  that  the  military  system  of  every  govemuieiit 
in  Europe  was  now  altered:  that  war  was  become  a 
trade,  and  discipline  a  science  not  to  be  learned  but  by, ' 
those  who  made  it  their  sole  profession ;  that,  thereforcj 
while  France  kept  up  a  large  standing  army  of  veterans, 
ready  to  embark  on  the  opposite  coast,  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  nation,  to  main* 
tain  a  small  standing  force,  which  should  be  voted  in 
parliament  from  year  to  year.     They  might  have  sug- 
gested another  expedient,  which  in  a  few  years  would 
have  produced  a  militia  of  disciplined  men.     Had  the 
soldiers  of  this  small  standing  army  beeii  enlisted  for  a 
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term  of  ye^rs,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  might 
have  claimed  their  discharge,  volunteers  would  ha^ve  pt 
fered  themselves  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  eyen 
from  the  desire  :of  learning  the  use  and  exereiseof  arms, 
the  ambition  Qf  being  concerned  in  scenes  of  a^tuf^i^er*^, 
vice,  and  the  chagrin  of  little  disappointments,  or  tern* 
porary  disgust/ which  yet  could  not  have  impelled  them 
to  enlist  as  soldiers  on  the  common  terms  of  perpetual 
slavery.  In  consequence  of  such  a  succession,  the  whole 
kingdom  would  soon  have  been  stocked  with  members 
of  a  disciplined  militia,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
^my  of  professed  soldiers.  But  this  scheme  would 
have  defeated  the  purpose  of  the  government,  which 
was  more  afraid  of  domestic  foes  than  of  foreign  enemies ; 
^nd  industriously  avoided  every  plan  of  this  nature,which 
could  contribute  to  render  the  malecontents  of  the  natioil 
moie  formidable. 

^  IL  Before  we  proceed  to  the  transactions  of  parlia* 
ment  in  this  session,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  sketch  the, 
outlines  of  the  ministiy,  as  it  stood  at  this  juncture. 
The  king's  affection  for  the  aarl  of  Portland  had  begum, 
to  abate,  in  proportion  aa  his  esteem  for. Sunderland 
mcreased,  tog^her  with  his  consideration  for  Mrs.  Vit- 
Uers>  who  had  been  distinguished  by  some  particular 
matkft  of  hb  majesty's  favour.  These  two  lavonrit^  are 
sfdd  to  have  supplanted  Portland,  whose  placei  in  the 
king  sboaom  wa3  now  filled  by  Van  Keppd,  ageiajtkman 
of  Gudderland,  who  had  first  served  his  majesty  as  a 
page,  and  afterward  ajcted  as  private  secretary.  ^  The  eai^ 
qf  Portland  growing  troublesomye,  from  his  jealousy  of 
thifi  rival,  the  kii^  resolved  to  send  him  into  honourable 
^ile,  in  quality  of,  an  ambassador  extraordinai:y  to  th# 
ftwirt  of  France ;  and  Trumbal,  his  friend  and  Qreatnre<^ 
wasi^  dia^nissed  frc»n  the  office  of  secretary,  which  the 
king  conferred  upon  Vernon,  a  plodding  man  of  busi* 
ness,  who  had  acted  as  under rsecretary  to  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury.    This  nobteman  rivalled  the  earl  of  Sun? 
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derhtttd  in  his  credit  at  the  cotiiicil-boaTd,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Somers,  lord-chancellor  of  England,  by  Rus- 
set, now  earl  of  Orford,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty^  and 
Montague,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Somers  was 
an  u{>right  judge,  a  plausible  statesman,  a  consummate 
courtier,  affistble,  mild,  and  insinuating.  Orford  appears 
to  have  been  rough,  turbulent,  factious,  and  shallow. 
Mdiitague  had  distinguished  himself  early  by  his  poeti- 
cal genius ;  but  he  soon  convertCKl  his  attention  to  the 
cuHivatiQn  of  more  solid  talents^  He  rendered  himself 
remajrkable  for  his  eloquaice,  discernment,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  English  constitution.  To  a  delicate  taste, 
he  united  an  eager  appetite  for  political  studies.  The 
first  catted  for  the  enjoyments  of  fancy ;  ihe  other  was 
i^bdervient  to  his  amfMtion.  He,,  at  the  same  time,  was 
<  the  dii^ingiiisbeid  encourager  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  the 
professed  patron  of  projectors.  In  his  priviite  deport- 
mesit^  lie  vras  liberal,  easy,  and  entertaining ;  as^  states- 
mdh,  bold,  dbpaaticar,  and  aspiring. 

§  HL  The  terrors  of  a  standing  army  Had  produced 
suic^h  d  iksavetSBl  foment  in  the  nation,  that  the  depen* 
daa^  df  tike  court  in  the  house  of  commons  durst  not 
openly  oppi^e  the  reduction  of  the  forces :  but  tJiey 
shifted  t&e  bM^ry,  and  employed  all  tJieir  address  in 
perstiadtng  the  house  to  agree^  thatavery  small  nutnbi^' 
shouM  be  retained.*  When  die  comrn^m^  voted.  That 
all  the  forces  i^ised  iince  the  year  1^80,  should  be  dii^ 
banded)  the  courtiers  desired  the  vote  might  beirecoin-^ 
mitted,  on-  pretence  that  it  FeMa^ined  the  kinf  to  tliei 
old  tofy  regiments,^  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  not  r4i^y 
Tkig  motion,  ho  weaver,  was  overruled  by  a  considerabte 
majority.    Then  they  proposed  an  atn^tdment,  whieh 
was  rejected;  and  afterward  moved^  That  the  sum>of^ 
S0d,006/.  pet  Attorn  i^hould  be  granted  for  tbe  mainti^ 
ntoc^  of  guards  and  garrid&i^.    This?pmvii»bn  would 
liave  Maintained  a  >^ery  considerable  number;  but  they 
were  ajgain  disappointed,  and  fttin  to  antibrace  a  coisi|k>sl- 
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tion  with  the  other  party,  by  which  3S0j000/.  were  al- 
lotted for  thfe  maintenance  of  ten  thousand  men ;  and 
they  afterward  obtained  an  addition  of  thfee  thousaiid 
marines.  Tlie  king  was  extremely  mortified  at  these 
resolutions  of  the  commons ;  and  even  declared  to  his 
particular  friends,  that  he  Would  never  have  intermed- 
dled with  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  had  he  foreseen  they 
would  n^ake  auch  returns  of  ingratitude  and  distrust. 
His  displeasure  was  aggravated  by  the  resentment  ex- 
pressed against  Sunderland,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
advised  the  unpopular  measure  of  retaining  a  standing 
army.  This  nobleman,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the 
commons,  resolved  to  avert  the  fury  of  the  impending 
storm,  by  resigning  his  office,  and  retiring  from  court, 
contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  the  earnest 
desire  of  hJs  majesty* 

§  IV./  The  holise  of  commons,  in  order  to  sweeteii 
the  unpalatable  cup  t^ey  had  presented  to  the  king, 
voted*  the  sum'  of  700,000/.  per  annum  for  the  support 
of  the  civil  list,  distinct  from  all  other  services.  Then 
they  passed  an  act  proMbiting  the  currency  of  sHvei? 
hammered  coih,  inclMing  a  clausie  for  making  ou(  new 
exchequer  bills,  in  lieu  of  those  which  were  ot"  might  be 
filled  up  with  endorsements:  they  framed  another  to 
open  the  €on*espbndence  wit3i  France,  under  a  variety  of 
provisos  :•  a  third  for '  continuing  the  imprisonment  of 
certaih  persons  whd  had  beeii  coiicenied  iii' thfe  late  con- 
spiracy :  a  fourth  'granting  farther  tiihe  for  administer- 
ing' oaths  with  respect  tb  tallies  and  otders  in  the  exche- 
quer and  bank  ^  England.  These  bills  having  *eceivedf 
the  roi^l  assent,-  they  resolved  to  grant  a  supply,  which, 
together  with  the  funds  already  settled  for  that  purpose, 
should  be  sufficient  to  answei*  and  cancel  all  exchequer 
bills,  ib  the  amount  of  2,700,000/.  Anotheit  supply 
was  voted  for  the  paymaoyt  and  reduction  of  the  army,  in- 
cluding half-pay  to  such  commission-officers  as  werensttu- 
rai-borh  subjects  of  England.  They  grdrited  1,400,000/.' 
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to  make  good  deficiencies.  They  resolved,  That  the 
sum  of  2,348,102/.  was  necessary  to  pay  oflF  arrears, 
subsistefice,  contingencies,  general  officers,  guards,  and 
garrk^ons;  of  which  sum  855,602/.  remained,  in  the 
hands  of  the  pieiymaster.  Then  they  took  into  considera- 
tion the  subsidies  due  to  foreign  powers,  and  the  sums 
owing  to  contractors  for  bread  and  forage.  Examining 
farther  the  debts  of  the  nation,  they  found  the  general 
debt  of  the  navy  amounted  to  1,392,742/.  That  of  the 
ordnance  was  equal  to  204,157/.  The  transpo^-debt 
contracted  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  and  other  services, 
did  not  fall  short  of  466,493/. ;  and  they  owed  49,929/. 
for  quartering  and  clothing  the  army,  which  had  been 
raised  by  one  act  of  parlianient  in  the  year  1677,  and 
disbanded  by  another  in  the  year  1679.  As  this  enor- 
mous load  of  debt  could  not  be  discharged  at  once,  the 
commons  passed  a  number  of  votes  for  raising  sums  of 
money,  by  which  it  was  considerably  lightened ;  and  set- 
tled the  funds  for  those  purposes  by  the  (Sontinuatlpn  of 
the  land-tax,  and  othei:  impositions.  With  respect  to 
the  civil  list,  it  was  raised  by  a  new  subsidy  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  the  hereditary  and  temporary  excise,  a 
wee||dy  portion  from  the  revenue  of  the  post-office,  the 
first-fruits  and  tenths  of  the  clergy,  the  fines  in  the  alien- 
ation office,  and  post*fines,  the  revenue  of  the  wino^ 
license,  money  arising  by  sheri£fs>  proffers,  and'composi- 
tions  in  the  exchequer,  and  seizures,  the  income  of  the 
dutchy  of  Cornwall,  the  rents  of  all  other  crown-lands  in 
England  or  Wal^,  and  the  duty  of  four  and  a  half  per 
eent*  upon  specie  from  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward 
islands.  The  bill  imported.  That  the  overplus  arising 
from  these  funds  ^ould  be  accounted  for  to  parliament 
Six  hundred  thousaxid  pounds  of  this  money  was  allotted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  civil  list :  the  rest  was  granted 
for  the  jointure  of  60,000/.  per  annum,  to  be  paid 
to  queen  Mary  d'Este,  according  to  the  stipulation 
at  Ryswick;  and  to  maintain  a  ^ourt  for;  the  duke 
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of  Gloucester,  son  of  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark, 
now  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age:  but  the  jointure  was 
never  paid;  nor  would  the  king  allow  above  15,000/.  pe? 
annum  for  the  use  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom 
Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  appointed  preceptor. 

§  V.  The  commons  having  discussed  the  ways  and 
means  for  raising  the  supplies  of  the  ensuing  year,  which 
rose  almost  to  five  millions,  took  cognizance  of  some 
fraudulent  endorsements  of  exchequer-bills,  a  species  of 
forgery  which  had  been  practised  by  a  confederacy,  con- 
sisting of  Charles  Duncomb,  receiver-general  of  tl^e 
excise,  Bartholomew  Burton,  who  possesised  a  place  in 
that  branch'  of  the  revenue,.  John  Knight,  treasurer  of 
the  customs,  and  Reginald  Harriot,  a  deputy-teller  of 
the  exchequer.  This  last  became  evidence,  and  the 
proof  turning  oiit  very  strong  and  fall,  the  house  resolv- 
ed to  make  examples  of  the  delinquents.'  Duncomb 
and  Knight,  both  members  of  parliament,  were  expelled, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower :  Burton  was  sent  to  New- 
gate ;  arid  bills  of  pains  arid  penalties  were  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  against  them.  The  first,  levelled  at  Duri-^ 
comb,  passedthe  lower  house,  though  not  without  great 
opposition;  but  was  rejected  in. the  house  of  lords  by 
the  majority  of  one  voice.  Duncomb,  who  was  ex- 
tremely rich,  is  said  to  have  paid  dear  for  his  escape. 
The  otiier  two  bills  met  with  the  sarii6  fate.  The  peers 
discharged  Duncomb  from  his  confinement :  but  he  was 
recommitted  by  the  commons,  and  remairied  in  ciistqdy 
till  the  Bnd  of  the  session.  While  the  commons  w^re 
employed  on  ways  and  means,  some  of  the  members  in 
the  opposition  proposed,  that  one-fourth  part  oif  the 
money  arising  from  improper  grants  of  the  crown  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  public :  but  thii 
was  a  very  unpalatable  iexpedimit,  as  it  affected  not  only 
the  whigs  of  long  William's  reign,  but  also  the  tories 
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wlioliad  been  gratified  by  Charles  II.  and  bis  brother. 
A  great  number  of  petitions  were  presented  against  this 
measure,  and  so  many  difBculties  raised,  that  both  par* 
ties  screed  to  lay  it  aside.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry, 
they  diacoveared  that  one  Railton  held  a  grant  in  trust 
for  Mr.  Montague,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  A  mo- 
tion was  immediately  made,  that  .he  shcnild  withdraw  ; 
but  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  great  majority.  Far 
from  prosecuting  this  minister,  the  house  voted  it  was 
theur  xjpinion.  That  Mr*  Montague,  for  his  good  services 
to  the  government,  did  deserve  his  nmjesty's  favour. 

^  VI.  This  extraordinary  vote  was  a  sure  presage  of 
success  in  the  execution  of  a  scheme  which  Montague 
liad  concerted  against  the  East  India  company.  They 
had  been  soimded  about  advancing  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  public  service,  by  way  of  loan,  in  consideration  of  a 
parliamentary  settlement ;  and  they  offisred  to  raise 
700,000/.  on  that  condition  :  but,  before  they  formed 
this  resolution,  another  body  of  merdbants,  under  the 
auspices  of  Montague,  offered  to  lend  two  millions  at 
eight  per  ceat,  provided  they  might  be  gratified  with  an 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies.  Tliis 
proposal  was  very  well  received  by  the  majority  in  the 
house  of  commons.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  brought 
in,  with  additional  clauses  of  regulation.  A  petition 
was  presented  by  the  old  company,  representing  their 
right  and  claims  under  so  many  royal  charters ;  the  re- 
gard due  to  the  property  of  above  a  thousand  families 
interested  in  the  stock ;  as  also  to  the  company's  pro- 
perty in  India,  amotmting  to  44,000/.  of  yearly  revenue. 
They  allied  they  had  expended  a  millicm  in  fortifica^ 
tioBs :  that  during  the  war  they  had  lost  twelve  great 
ships,  worth  1 ,500,000/. :  that  since  the  last  subscript 
tion,  they  had  contributed  2^5,000/.  to  the  custcxms, 
with  above  85,000/.  in  taxes :  that'  they  had  Aimished 
six  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder  on  a  very  pressing 
occasion  :  and  90,000/.  for  the  circulation  of  exchequer 
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bills,  at  a  verf  critical  juncture,  by  desire  of  tliie.  lords  of 
the  treasury,  wbo  owned  tbat  their  coiuplianae  was  a 
very  important  service  to  the  goyemment  No  regard 
being  paid  to  their  remonrtHanbes,  they  undertook  to 
raise  the  loan  of  two  millions,  aud  immediately  sub* 
scribed  200,000/.  as  the  first  payment  The  two  pro? 
peisals  being  compared  and  considered  by  the  house,  due 
mi^rity  declared  for  the  bill,  which  was  passed,  and 
sent  up  to  ihe  house  of  lords.  There  the  old  company 
delivGfed  anoA^r  petition^  and  was  heard  by  coaonsel ; 
neveiididess,  the  bill  made  ks  way,  43iough  not  without 
opposition,  aiMi  a  formal  protestation  by  one*and*tweB^ 
lords,  whp  thought  it  was  a  hardship  upon  the  present 
company.;  and  doubted  wh^her  the  separate  trade  al-^ 
lowed  an  the  bill,  cohcunrent  with  a  joint  stock,  might 
not  prove  sueh  an  inconsistency  as  would  discourage  the 
subscription.  This  act,  by  which  the  old  company  was 
dissolved,  in  a  great  measure  blasted  the  reputation  of 
the  whigs,  which  had  for  some  time  been  on  the  decline 
with  the  people.  They  had  stood  up  as  advocates  for  a 
amending  aiiny  :  th^y  now  unjustly  superseded  the  Bfurt 
India  company :  they  were  accused  of  having  robbed 
the  pul^c  by  emfoezding  the  national  treasure,  and 
amassing  wealth  by  usunous  contracts,  at  the  e7q>ense  of 
their  fidUow-siibjects,  groaning  under  the  mostoppreiKve 
haudens.  Certain  it  is,  they  were  at  this  period  the 
wost.  mercenary  and  corrupt  undertakes  that  ever  hod 
been  employed  by  any  king  or  administration,  since  the 
iirs^  establtshment  of  the  E^glish  monarchy. 

^  VIL  The  commons  now  transferred  their  attention. 
:tD  certain  objects  in  which  the  people  of  Ireland  ware 
iinterested.  Colonel  Michelborne,  who  had  beoi  joint 
governor  of  Lcmdronderry  with  Dr.  Walker,  during  die 
siege  of  that  place,  petitioned  the  bofuse  in  behalf  of 
himself,  his  officers,  and  soldiers,  to  whom  a  oonsid^m- 
ble  sum  of  mc^ey  was  due  for  subsistence;  smji  the  city 
xteelf  inipldred  the  mediation  of  the  commons  with  his 
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migesty,  that  its  services  and  sufferings  mt^  betaken 
into  consideration.  The  house  having  examined  ibe 
aliegaticms  contained  in  both  petitions,  presented  an  ad- 
dress to^the  king,  reconunending  the  citizens  of  London-^ 
derry  to  his  majestjr's  favour ;  that  diey  might  no  longer 
remain  a  ruinous  spectacle  to  all,  a  scorn  to  llieir  ene- 
mies, and  a  discouragement  to  well-affeeted  subjects: 
they  likewise  declared,  that  the  governor  and  garrison 
did  deserve  sMie  special  marks  of  royal  fayour^for  a 
lastmg  monument  to  posterity.  To  this  address  the 
king  replied,  that  he  would  consider  them,  acceding'  to 
ike  desire  of  the  commons.  William  Molineux,  a  gen* 
Ueman  of  Dublin,  having  published  a  bocdc  to  prove  thcA 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  independent  of  the  parlia^ 
ment  of  England,  the  house  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  and  nature  of  this  p^ormance. 
An  address  was  voted  *  to  the  king,  desiring  be  woi;^ 
give  directions  for  the  discovery  uid  punishment  of  the 
author.  Upon  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  com^ 
moiis,  in  a  body,  presented  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
repiesenting  the  dangerous  attempts  which  had  be^ 
lately  made,  by  some  of  his  subjects  in  Ireland,  to  shake 
off; their  subjection  and  dependance  upon  England; 
attempts  which  appeared  ndt  <mly  from  the  bold  and 
pernicious  asserticms  contained  in  a  book  lately  pub- 
lished, but  more  fully  and  authentically  by  some  votes 
and  proceedings  of  the  commons  in  Ireland.  •  These 
had,  during  their  last  session,  transmitted  an  actfer  the 
better  security  of  his  majesty's  person  and  govermnent, 
whereby  an  English  act  of  parliament  Was  pretended  to 
be  Te-enacted,  with  alterations  obligatory  on  the  courts 
of  justice  and  the  great  seal  of  England.  <  The  English 
commons^  therefore,  besought  his  majesty  to  'give  ^ec- 
taal  orderB  for  preveating  any  such  eix^roachments  Sow 
the  &tU9e,  and  the  pernicious  consequences  of  what  was 
past,  by  pwishing  those  who  had  been  guilty  thereof: 
thftt  he  would  take  care  to  see  the  laws  which  direct  and 
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vestrain  tlie^  parliament  of  Ireland  pvnctQaHy  observed^ 
asd  discount  €T^  thing  which  might  have  a  tendency 
tov  lessen  the  dependance  of  Ireland  upon  England.  This 
i^Nn(Histrance  was  graciously  receiTed,  smd  the  king  pro^ 
mised  to  comply  with  their  request. 

§  VIII.  The  jealousy  whic^  the  commons  entertained 
of  the  go^emm^it  in  Irdiatid,  animated  them  to  take 
other  measures,  that  ascertained  the  subjection  of  that 
kingdom.  Understanding  that  thejrish  had  established 
divers  wooU^i  manufactCMries^  they,  in  another  address, 
entreated  his  majesty  to  take  measures  for  diseoiuraging 
the  woollen  manufactures  in  Ireland,  as  they  interfered 
with  those  of  England,  and  promote  the  linen  manufius* 
ture,  which  would  be  profitable  to  both  nations.  At  the 
same  time,  receiving  information  that  the  French  had 
seduced  some  English  manufacturers,  and  set  up  a  great 
work  for  cloth-making  in  Picardy,  they  brought  in  a 
bill  for  explaining  and  better  executing  former  acts  itx 
preventing  the  exportation  of  wool,  fullers-earth,  and 
scooring  clay ;  and  this  was  immediately  passed  into  a 
law.  A  petition  being  presented  to  the  house,  by  the 
lustring  company,  i^ainst  certain  merchants  who  had 
smu^led  alamodes  and  lustrings  from  France,  even 
during  the  war,  the  committee  of  trade  was  directed  to 
inquire  into  the  allegations ;  and  all  the  secrets  of  this 
traffic  were  detected.  Upon  the  report,  llie  house  re- 
solved, that  llie  manufactures  of  alamodes  and  lustrings 
set  up  in  England  had  been  bendicial  to  the  kingdom  : 
that  there  had  been  anlestructive  and  ill^al  trade  ear^ 
ried  ^on  during  the  war,  for  importing  these  connnodi- 
ties,  by  which  the  king  had  been  defrauded  of  his  ou- 
toms,  and  the  English  manufacturers  gteatly  discou- 
rc^ed :  that,  by  the  smuggling  vessels  employed  in  this 
trade,  intelligence  had  been  carried  into  France  during 
the  war,  and  the  enemies  of  the  government  conveyed 
froih  justice.  Stephen  Seignoret,  Rhene,  Baudoin,  John 
Goodety  Nicholas  Santini,  Peter  de  Hearse,  John  Pierce, 
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Jblm  Dtamibtey  and  DEstrid  Barreao,  were  ]ixi|iies^ed  at 
the  bar  of  die  hoii^  of  lorda ;  and  pkading  guil^,  tlur 
lojodb  imposed  fioes  upon  them,  accordiiig  !»  tibeir  re* 
specti've  cirainiataiices.    TV&y  wece^  m  the  meaaa  time, 
committed  to  Newgate,  UDtil  those  fines  BiKnild  be  paid : 
and  the  commons  addressed  the  king,  that  the  money 
might  be  appropriated  to  the  mainteiramiCe  of  Greaiwich 
hospitaL     The  house  having  taken  eognizance  of  this 
affisur,  and  made  some  slew  regulations  in  die  prosecu- 
tion of  the  A&ican  traded  ^presented  a  solemn  address.  to~ 
tbe  king,  representiag  the  general  d^eneraicy  and  cor* 
r^ptihon  of  the  age,  axid  beseechix^  his  mi^esty  to  com- 
mand all  his  ju(%es,  justices,  and  magistrates,  to  put  the 
hews  in  eaecutioQ  against  pro&neness  and  inrniorality. 
The  king  professied  hiB^elf  ^ctremely  ;«ell  pleased  with 
this  cemoiBStranoe,  promised  to  give  immediate  dinee- 
tiosis  for  a  reformation,  and  expressed  his  desire  that 
some  more  efiectuaT  provisicoi  mi^t  be  made  for  sup* 
{»essing   impious  books^  cosKiainii^  doi^ines  against 
the  Trinity ;  doctrines  whidi  abounded  at  thi^  peiiod^ 
and  took  their  origin  from  the  lioentiousiiess  and  profli- 
gacy of  the  times. 

41^.  In  the  nudst  of  sucii  immorality,  Dr.  Thomas 
Bray,  an  active  divine,  fo«niedaplan  &r  pcopi^tpig  the 
gospdi  in  Ibreigm  countries.  Missionaries,  eatechisioas^ 
liturgies, and o&er  books  fcnrthe  iniitractioii  of  ignck'aat 
people,  were  nmi  to  the  English  cdonies^  in  America. 
This  laudable  design  was  supported  by  voluntary  eontri^ 
bution;  and  the  bill  having  been  brought  into  ^e  house 
-of  eommens,  for  the  better  discovery  of  estetes  given  to 
i$uperstitious  uses.  Dr.  Bray  presented  a  petition^  prnyiag, 
tinot  some  part  of  these  estates  might  be  set  apart  for  the 
propagation  of  the  reformed  rdigion  in  Maryland,  Vir- 
giiua,  and  the  Leeward  islands.  About  this  period^  a 
society  for  tbe  reformation  of  manners  was  formed  under 
the  king's  countenance  and  encouragement.  Consideia^ 
ble  collections  were  m&de  ioac  inaiataining  clergymen  to 
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read  prayers  at  cert^n  hours  in  places  of  puMtc  wor^ 
ship,  an4  ^dminist^.the  sacrament  every  Sunday.  The 
miEiiuhers  of  this  society  resolved  to  inform  the  magis* 
t]:a4;es  of  all  vice  and  immoraJity  that  should  &11  under 
their  cognizance ;  and  with  that  part  of  the  fines  allow^ 
ed  by  law  to  the  informer,  coustitnte  a  fond  of  chari^j 
The  business  of  jtbe  session  being  terminated,  the  kingi 
on  the  3d  day  of  July,  prorogued  the  parliament,  afier 
having  thanked  them,  in  a  short  speech,  for  the  many 
testimonie3  of  their  affection  he  had  received;  and  in 
two  days  after  the  prorogation  it  was  dissolved.* 

§  X.  In  the  monlt  of  January,  the  earl  of  Portland 
had  set  out  on  his  embassy  to  France,  where  he  wns  re- 
ceived with  very  particular  marks  of  distinction.  He 
made  a  public  entry  into  Paris  with  such  magnificence, 
as  is  said  to  have  astonished  the  French  nation.  He 
interceded  for  the  Protestants  in  that  kingdom,  against 
whom  the  persecution  had  been  renewed  wiih  redoubled 
violence:  he  proposed  that  king  James  should  be  re* 
moved;to  Avijmon,  in  which  case  his  master  would  ;Sup-» 
ply  him  wM.*i  hon^uable  p».i.a.-  bu.  hi,  ^. 
stjrances  on  both  subjects  proved  ineffectual.  Lewis, 
however,  in  a  private  conferaeice  wilhi  him  at  Marli,  is 
supposed  to  have  communicated  his  project  of  the  parti-^ 
tion-treaty.  Th^  earl  of  Portland,  at  his  return  to  Eng^ 
laQd,.fin4iughimf;e][f  totally  eclipsed  in  the  king's  &ivour 
by  Keppel,  now  created  earl  of  Albeanairle,  resigned  his 
.  employments  in  disgust;  nor  could  the  king's*  solicita^ 
tions  prevail  upon  him  to  resume  any  office  in  the 
hous6h<^;  though  h«  promUed  to  serve  his  majesty  in 
any  other  shape,  and  was  soon  employed  to  negotiate 
the  treaty  of  partitkm.  If  thi^  nobleman  miscarried  in 
the  purposes  of  his  Jast  embaasy  at  the  court  of  ¥er* 
saiUes,the  agents  of  France  were  equally  unsuccessful  in 

^  On  the  5tli  day  of  January,  a  fire  breaking  out  at  Whitehall,  through  the  care- 
IcMuniett  of  a  lanndvass,  the  wbple  body  ol  the  palace,  together  irith  the  new  gal» 
lery,  council-chamber,  and  several  adjoining  apaitments,  W|is  entirely  conssmed; 
but  the  baa^ting-hoUM  WAS  not  Effected.  -  .  ;.   .    .     j.-i.i 
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their  endeavours  to  retrieve  their  commerce  with  Eng^ 
land,  which  the  war  had  interrupted.  Their  commis- 
sary, sent  over  to  London  with  powers  to  regulate  the 
trade  between  the  two  nations,  met  with  insuperable 
difficulties.  The  parliament  had  burdened  the  French 
commodities  with  heavy  duties,  which  were  already  ap- 
propriated to  d^erent  uses ;  and  the  channel  of  trade 
was  in  many  respects  entirely  altered.  The  English 
merchants  supplied  the  nation  with  wines  from  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal;  with  linen  from  Holland  and  Sile- 
sia; and  manufactures  of  paper,  h^ts,  stuffs,  and  silks^ 
had  been  set  up  and  successfully  carried  on  in  England, 
by  the  French  refugees. 

§  XL  By  this  time  a  ferment  had  been  raised  in  Scot- 
land, by  the  oppbsition  and  discouragements  their  new 
company  had  sustained.  They  had  employed  agents  in 
England,  Holland,  and  Hamburgh,  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions. The  adventurers  in  England  were  intimidated 
by  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  in  parliament 
against  the  Scottish  company.  The  Dutch  East  India 
company  took  the  alarm,  and  exerted  all  their  interest 
to  prevent  their  countrymen  from  subscribing :  and  the 
king  permitted  his  resident  at  Hamburgh  to  present  a  . 
memorial  againi^t  the  Scottish  company  to  the  senate  of 
that  city.  The  parliament  of  Scotland  being  assembled 
by  the  earl  of  Marchmont,  as  king's  commissioner,  the 
company  presented  it  with  a  remonstrance,  containing 
a  detail  of  their  grievances,  arising  from  the  conduct  of 
the  English  house  of  conunons,  as  well  as  from  the  me- 
morial presented  by  the  king's  minister  at  Hamburgh^ 
in  which  he  actually  disowned  the  act  of  parliament  and 
letters-patent  which  had  passed  in  their  fiivour,  and 
threatened  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  with  his  majesty's 
resentment,  in  case  they  should  join  the  Scots  in  their 
undertaking.  They  represented,  that  such  instances  of 
interposition  had  gut  a  stop  to  the  subscriptions  in  Eng- 
land and  Hamburgh,  hurt  the  credit  of  the  company, 
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discouraged  the  adventurers,  and  threatened  the  entire 
ruin  of  a  design  in  which  all  the  most  considerable 
families  of  the  nation  were  deeply  engaged.  The  par- 
liament having  taken  their  case  into  consideration,  sent 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  representing  the  hardships  to 
which  the  company  had  been  exposed,  explaining  how 
far  the  nation  in  general  was  concerned  in  the  design, 
and  entreating  that  he  would  take  such  measures  as 
might  effectually  vindicate  the  undoubted  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  company.  This  address  was  seconded 
by  a  petition  from  the  company  itself,  praying  that  his 
majesty  would  give  some  intimation  to  the  senate  of 
Hamburgh,  permitting  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to 
renew  the  subscriptions  they  had  withdravm :  that,  as  a 
gracious  mark  of  his  royal  favour  to  the  company,  he 
would  bestow  upon  them  two  small  frigates,  then  lying 
useless  in  the  harbour  of  Burntisland;  and  that,  in  con-^ 
sideration  of  the  obstructions  they  had  encountered,  he 
would  continue  their  privileges  and  immunities  for  such 
longer  time  as  should  seem  reasonable  to  his  majesty. 
Though  the  commissioner  was  wholly  devoted  to  the;^ 
king,  who  had  actually  resolved  to  ruin  this  company, 
he  could  not  appease  the  resentment  of  the  nation;  and 
the  heats  in  parliament  became  so  violent,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  adjourn  it  till  the  5th  day  of  November.  In 
thii^  interval  the  directors  of  the  company,  understandings 
from  their  agent  at  Hamburgh,  that  the  address  of  the 
p^jrliament,  and  their  own  petition,  had  produced  no 
effect  in  their  favour;  they  wrote  a  letter  of  complaint 
to  the  lord  Seaneld,  secretary  of  state,  observing,  that 
they  had  received  repeated  assurances  of  the  king's  faav-* 
ing  given  orders  to  his  resident  at  Hamburgh  touching 
dteir^meanorial;  and  entreating  the  interposition  of  his 
lordship,  that  justice  might  be  done  to  the  company. 
Thcj  secretary,  in  his  answer,  promised  to  take  the  first 
convi^nient  opportunity  of  representing  the  affair  to  his. 
majesty;  but  he  said  this  oould  not  be  immediately  ex-^ 
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pected,  as  the  kkig  wd^  tawch  engaged  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Ei^lish  parliament.     This  declaration  the  directors 
considered,  as  it  really  was,  a  mere  evasion,  which  helped 
to  alienate  the  minds  of  that  people  from  the  king's 
person  and  government. 

§  XII.  King  William  at  this  time  revolved  in  his  own 
miiid  a  project  of  far  greater  consequence  to  the  interest 
of  Europe ;  namely,  that  of  settling  the  succession  to  -the 
throne  of  Spain,  whi<ih  in  a  little  time  would  be  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Charles  ll.  whose  constitution  vras  al- 
ready exhattsted.  He  had  been  lately  reduced  to  titre- 
mity,  ai^  his  situaftion  was  no  sooner  known  in  France, 
than  Lewis  detached  a  squadrpn  towards  Cadiz,  with 
orders  to  intercept  the  plate-fleet,  in  case  the  king  of 
Spain  should  die  before  its  arrival.  William  sent  an- 
other fleet  to  protect  the  galleons ;  but  it  arrived  too  late 
for  liiat  service^  and  the  nation  loudly  exclaimed  against 
thfe  tardiness  of  the  equipment.  His  CafhoKc  majesty 
recovered  from  his  disorder,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  his  people ;  but  conthmed  in  such  an  enfeebled  airid 
precarious  state  of  health,  that  a  relapse  Was  every  mo- 
ment apprdiended.  In  the  latter  end  of  July  king 
WiUiam  embarked  for  Holland,  on  pretence  of  enjoying 
a  recess  frdm  business,  which  was  necessary  to  his  con- 
stitution. He  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  withdraw 
himsdf  for  some  time  from  a  kingdom  in  which  he  had 
bebii  exposed  to  such  opposition  and  chagrin.  Btit  the 
real  motive  of  his  voyage  was  a  design  of  treating  vwth  the 
French  king^  remote  from  the  observation  of  those  who> 
might  have  penetrated  into  the  nature  of  his  negotiation. 
He  had  appointed  a  regency  to  govern  the  kingdom  in 
his  absence,  and,  as  one  of  the  number,  noffltinated  th^ 
esirl  bf  Marlborough,  who  had  r^ained  his  favour,  and 
been  constituted  governor  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 
At  his  majesty's  departure,  sealed  orders  were  left  vrtth 
the  miniisrfry,  directing,  that  sixteen  thousand  men  should 
be  retauoyed  in  the  service,  notwithstanding  the  vdte  of 
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the  commons,  by  which  the  sta&ding  army  was  limited 
to  ten  thousand.  H^  alleged,  that  the  apprehension  of 
troubles  which  mi^ht  arise  at  the  death  of  king  Charles, 
induced  him  to  transgress  this  limitation ;  and  he  hoped 
that  the  new  parliament  would  be  more  favourable. 
His  enemiei,  however,  made  a  fresh  handle  of  this  step^ 
to  depreciate  his  ch^cter  in  the  eyes  of  the  people^ 

§  XIIL  Having  assisted  at  the  assembly  of  the  states^ 
g^neraJ,  and  given  audience  to  divers  ambassadors  at 
the  Hague,  be  repaired  to  his  house  at  Loo,  attended  by 
the  earls  of  Essex,  Portland,  and  Selkirk.  There  he 
was  visited  by  count  Tallard,  the  French  mimst^,  who 
had  instructions  to  negotiate  the  treaty  concerning  the 
Spadish  succession.  The  earl  of  Portland,  by  his  ind:- 
jesty's  ordtr,  had  commnHicated  to  secretary  Vernon  the 
principal  conditions  which  the  French  king  proposed : 
he  hunself  wrote  a  letter  to  lord-chancellor  Somers,  de* 
siring  his  advice  with  rdgard  to  the  propositions,  and 
fiill  powers  under  the  great  seal,  with  blanks  to  be  filled 
up  occasionally,  that  he  might  immediately  begin  the 
treaty  with  count  Tallard.  At  the  same  time,  hfe  litrittly 
enjoined  secrecy.  The  purport  of  Portland's  letter  was 
imparted  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  Mr.  Montague, 
who  consulted  with  the  chancellor  and  Vemoii  upbti  th'^ 
subject;  and  the  chancellor  wrote  an  answer  to  the  king, 
as  the  issue  of  their  joint  deliberation :  but,  befdre  it 
reached  his  majesty,  the  first  treaty  of  partition  waa 
Mgned  by  the  earl  of  Portland  and  siir  Joseph  Wifliata-* 
son.  The  ccArtracting  powers  agreed,  tliat,  in  case  the 
king  of  Spain  should  die  without  i^s^ie,  the  kingdom  <A 
Naples  and  Sicily,  With  the  pkces  depending  on  1^6 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  situated  on  the  coast  of  Tusc^urjr, 
Or  the  adjacent  islands,  the  marquisate  of  Final,  thci 
province  of  Gruipuscoa,  all  places  6n  the  French  side  ct 
.  the  Pyrtoees,  or  the  other  moiiittaihs  of  Navarre,  Alva:, 
or  Biscay,  oh  the  cAher  side  of  the  province  of  Guipus- 
coa,  with  all  the  ships,  vessels,  and  stores,  should  devolvii 
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upon  the  dauphin,  in  consideration  of  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  which,  with  all  its  other  dependencies, 
should  descend  to  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  father :  that  the  dutchy  of  Milan 
should  be  settled  on  the  emperor's  second  son,  llie  arch- 
duke Charles :  that  this  treaty  should  be  communicated 
to  the  emperor  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  by  the  king  of 
Borland  and  j;he  states-general :  that  if  either  should 
l^fiLse  to  agree  to  this  partition,  his  proportion  should 
remain  in  sequestration,  until  the  dispute  could  be  ac- 
commodated :  that  in  case  the  electoral  prince  of  Bava- 
ria should  die  before  his  father,  then  the  elector  and  his 
oilier  heirs  should  succeed  him  in  those  dominions ; 
and,  should  the  archduke  reject  the  dutchy  of  Milan^ 
th^y  agreod  that  it  should  be  sequestered,  and  governed 
by  the  prince  of  Vaudemont  It  may  be  necessary  to 
observe,  that  Philip  IV.  father  to  the  present  king  of 
^pain,  had  settled  his  crown  by  will  on  the  emperor's 
children :  that  the  dauphin  was  son  to  Maria  Theresa, 
^daughter  of  the  same  monarch,  whose  right  to  the  suc- 
cession Lewis  had  renotmced  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner :  as  for  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  he  was  grandr 
son  to  a  daii^ter  of  Spain.  This  treaty  of  partition 
was  oijie  of, the  ipost  impudent  schemes  of  encroachment 
tiis^  tyr^ny  and  injustice  ever  planned.  Lewis,  who 
had  made  a  practice  of  sacrificing  all  ties  of  honour  and 
good  £stith  to  the  interest  of  his  pride,  vanity,  and  ambi- 
tion, foresaw  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  accomplish 
his  designs  upon  the  crown  of  Spain^  while  William  was 
left  at  liberty  to  form  another  confederacy  against  them. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  amuse  him  with  a  treaty,  in 
which  he  should  seem  to  act  as  umpire  in  the  cOncema 
of  Ewope.  He  knew  that  William  was  too  much  of  a 
politician  to  be  restricted  by  notions  of  private  justice; 
and  that  he  would  majce  no  scruple  to  infringe  the  laws 
of  particular  pountries,  or  even  the  rights  of  a  single 
nation,  lyh^n  the  balance  of  power  was  at  stake.     He 
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judged  right  in  this  particular.  The  King  of  England 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  proposals,  and  engaged  in  a  pUn 
for  dismembering  a  kingdom,  in- despite  of  the  natives, 
and  in  violation  of  every  law,  human  or  diVine. 

§  XiV.  While  the  Fn&nch  king  cajoled  William  with 
this  negotiation,  the  marquis  d'Harcourt,  his  ambassador 
to  Spain,  was  engaged  in  a  game  of  a  diiFerent  nature  at 
Madrid.     The  queen  of  Spain,  suspecting  the  designs 
of  France,  exerted  all  her  interest  in  behalf  of  the  king 
of  the  Romans,  to  whom  she  was  nearly  related.     She 
new-modelled  the  council,  bestowed  the  government  of 
Milan  on  prince  Vaudemont,  and  established  the  prince 
of  Hesse  d'Armstadt,  as  viceroy  of  Catalonia.    Notwith- 
standing all  her  efforts,  she  could  not  prevent  the  French 
minister  from  acquiring  some  influence  in  the  Spanish 
councils.     He  was  instructed  to  procure  the  succession 
of  the  crown  for  one  of  the  dauphin's  sons,  or  at  least  to 
hinder  it  from  devolving  upon  the  emperor's  children. 
With  a  view  to  give  weight  to  his  negotiations,  the 
French  king  ordered  istn  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  to 
advance  towards  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia  and  Navarre,, 
while  a  great  number  of  ships  and  galleys  cruised  along, 
the  coast,  and  entered  the  harbours  of  Spain.     Harcourt 
immediately  began  to  form  his  party :  he  represented 
that  Philip  IV.  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  his  crown 
against  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  constitution  of  the 
realm  :  that,  by  the  order  of  succession,  the  crown 
ought  to  descend  to  the  children  of  his  daughter,  in  pre- 
ference to  more  distaalt  relations :  that,  if  the  Spaniards 
would  declare  in  favour  of  the  dauphin^s  second  son,,  the: 
duke  of  Anjou,  tbey  might  train  him  up  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  their  country.     When  he  found  them 
averse  to  this  proposal,  he  assured  them  his  master  would 
approve  of  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  rather  than 
consent  to  the  guccession*s  devolving  upon  a  son  of  the 
^nperor.     Nay,  he  hinted,  that  if  they  would  choose  a 
sovereign  among  themselves,  they  might  depend  upon 
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tke  protection  of  his  most  Christian  mijesty,  who  Ibiad  no^ 
other  view  than  that  of  preventing  the  house  of  Austiia 
from  becoming  too  formidable  to  the  libei^ies  of  Europe. 
The  queen  of  Spain  having  discovered  the  intrigues  of 
this  minister^  conveyed  the  king  to  Toledo,  on  pretence 
that  the  air  of  Madrid  was  prejudicial  to  his  health. 
Harcourt  immediately  took  the  alarm.  He  supposed 
her  intention  was  to  prevail  upon  her  husband,  in  his 
solitude,  to  confirm  the  last  will  of  his  father ;  and  his 
doubts  were  all  removed,  when  he  understood  that  the 
coimt  de  Harrach^  the  imperial  ambassador,  had  pri- 
vately repaired  to  Toledo.  He  forthwith  took  the  same 
road,,  pretending  to  have  received  a  memorial  from  his 
maater^  with  a  positive  order  to  deliver  it  into  the  king's 
own  hand*  He  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  ma- 
nagement of  foreign  afiairs  had  been  left  to  the  care  of 
cardinal  Corduba  at  Madrid,  and  that  the  king's  health 
would  not  permit  him  to  attend  to  business.  The  pur- 
port of  the  memorial  was,  an  offer  of  French  forces  to 
assist  in  raising  the  siege  of  Ceuta  in  Barbary,  which  the 
Moors  had  lately  undertaken. :  but  this  offer  was  civilly 
declined.  Hareourt,  not  yet  discouraged^  redoubled  his 
e&HPts  at  Madrid,  and  foxmd  means^  to  engage  cardinal 
PortQcarrero  in^  the  interests  of  his  master.  In  the  mean 
time  Lewis  iconcluded  ah  alliance  with  Sweden^  under 
the  pretext  of  preserving  and  securing  the  common . 
peace,  by  such  means  as  should  be  adjudged  most  pro* 
per  land  conveniebt.  During  these  transactions^  king 
William  was  not  wanting  in  his  endeavours  to  termi- 
miteihe  war  in  Htmga^,  which  had  raged  fifteen  years 
without  intermission.  About  the  middle  of  Ai^s^,  lord 
Pagetand  Mr.  Colliers,  ambassadors  from  Englanidand 
Holland,  arrived  in  the  Turkish  camp'  near  Belgrade; 
and  a  conference  being  opened  under  their  mediation, 
the  peace  of-  Garlowitz  was  signed  on  the  26th  day  oi' 
January.  By  this  treaty,  the  emperor  remained  in  pos- 
session of  all  his  conquests ;  Caminieck  was  restored  to 
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the  Poles;  ail  theMorea,  with  several  fortresses  in  Dal- 
matim  were  ceded .  to  the  Venetians ;  and  the  czar  of 
Muscovy  retained  Azoph  during  a  truce  of  two  years ; 
so  that  the  Turks,  by  this  pacification,  lost  great  part  of 
their  European  dominions.  The  cardinal  primate  of 
Poland,  who  had  strenuously  adhered  to  the  prince  of 
Conti,  was  prevailed  upon  to.  acknowledge  Augustuk : 
and  the  commotions  in  Lithuania  being  appeased,  peace 
was  established  through  all  Christendom. 

§  XV.  In  the  beginning  of  December,  the  king  arrived  in 
England,  where  a  new  parliament  had  been  chosen,  and 
prorogued  on  account  of  his  majesty's  absence,  which 
was  prolonged  by  contrary  winds  an4  tempestuous  wea- 
ther.    Hia  ministry  had  been  at  very  little  pains  to  in- 
fluence the  elections,  which  generally  fell  upon  men  of 
revolution-principles,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  haye 
been  much  devoted  to  the  person  of  their  sovereign : 
yet  their  choice  of  sir  Thomas  Lyttleton  for  speaker 
seemed  to  presage  a  session  favourable  to  the.  ministry. 
The  two  houses  being  convened  on  the  6th  day  of 
December,  the  king,  in  his  speech,  observed,  that .  the 
safety,  honour,  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  would  in 
a  great  measure  depend  upon;  the  strength  which  they 
should  think  proper  to  maintain  by  sea  and  land.     He 
desired  they  would  make  some  farther  progress  bx  dis- 
charging the  national  debt;   contrive  effectual  expert 
dients  for  employing  the  poor ;  pass  good  bills  for  the 
advancement  of  trade,  and  the  discouragemept .  of  pro- 
faheness ;  and  act  with  unanimity  and  dispatch.     The 
commons  .  of  this  new  parliament  were  so  irritated  at 
the  king's  presuming  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of 
troops  than  their  predecesi^ors  had  voted,  that  they  re- 
solved he  should  feel  the  weight  of  their  displeasure^ 
They  omitted  the  common  compliment  of  an  address : 
they  resolved  that  all  the  forfces  of  England^  in  En^ish 
pay,  exceeding  seven  thousand  men,  should  be  forthwith 
dii^anded ;  as  also  those  in  Ireland,  exceeding  twelve 
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thousand ;  and  that  those  retained  should  be  his  majes- 
ly's  natural-bom  subjects.  A  bill  was  brought  in  on 
these  resolutions,  and  prosecuted  with  peculiar  eagerness, 
to  the  unspeakable  mortification  of  king  William,  who 
was  not  only  extremely  sensible  of  the  affront,  but  also 
particularly  chagrined  to  see  himself  disabled  from  main- 
taining his  Dutch  guards,  and  the  regiments  of  French 
refugees,  to  which  he  was  uncommonly  attached;  Be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  the  ministry  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  they  should  be  able  to  procure  a 
vote  for  ten  or  twelve  thousand ;  but  they  would  not 
undertajce  for  a  greater  number.  He  professed  himself 
dissatisfied  with  the  proposal,  observing,  that  they  might 
83  well  disband  the  whole,  as  leave  so  few.  The  minis- 
ter? would  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  all  their  credit, 
by  proposing  a  greater  number;  and,  having  received  no 
directions  on  this  subject,  sat  silent  when  it  was  debated 
in  the  house  of  commons. 

§  XVI.  Such  was  the  indignation  of  William,  kindled 
by  this  conduct  of  his  ministry  and  his  parliament,  that 
he  threatened  to  abandon  the  government;  and  had 
aictually  penned  a  speech  to  be  pronouncd  to  both 
houses  on  that  occ^ion :  but  he  was  diverted  from  this" 
purpose  by  his-  ministry  and  confidants,  and  resolved  to 
pass  the  bill  by  which  he  had  been  so  much  offended. 
Accordingly,  when  it  was  ready  for  the  royal  assent,  he 
went  to  the  house  of  peers,  where,  having  sent  for  the 
commons,  he  told  them,  that  although  he  might  think 
himself  unkindly  used,  in  being  deprived  of  his  guards, 
which  had  constantly  attended  him  in  all  his  actions ; 
yet,  as  he  -  believed  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the* 
nation  than  any  distrust  or  jealousy  between  him  and- 
his  parliament,  he  was  come  to  pas&  the  bill,  according^ 
to  their  desire.  At  the  same  time,  for  his  own  justifica- 
tion, and  in  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  he' 
declared,  that,  in  his  own  judgment,  the  nation  was,  left 
too  much,  exposed ;  and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
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•  them  to  provide  such  a  strength  as  might  be  necesswy 
for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom.  They  thaaked  him,  iu 
an  address,  for  this  undeniable  proof  of  his  readiness  to 
comply  with  the  desires  of  his  parliament.  .  They  as^ 
sured  him,  he  should  never  have  reason  to  think  the 
commons  wese  undutiful  or  unkind ;  for  they  vjrould,  on 
all  occasions,  stand  by  and  assist  him  in  the  preservation 
of  his  sacred  person,  and  in  the  support  qf  his  govern- 
ment, against  all  his  enemies  whatsoever.  The  Tords 
presented  an  address  to  the  same  effect ;  and  the  king 
assured  both  houses,  he  entertained  no  doubts  of  their 
loyalty  and  affection.  He  forthwith  issued  orders  for 
-reducing  the  army  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand 
men,  to  be  maintained  in  England,  under  the  name  of 
guards  and  garrisons :  and,  hoping  the  hearts  of  the 
commons  were  now  mollified,  he  made  another  effort 
in  favour  of  his  Dutch  guards,  whom  he  could  not  dis- 
miss without  the  most  sensible  regret.  Lord  Ranelagh 
was  sent  with  a  written  message  to  the  commons,  giv7 
ing  them  to  understand,  that  the  necessary  preparations 
were  made  for  transporting  the  guards  who  came  with 
him  into  England,  and  that  they  should  embark  imme- 
diately, unless,  out  of  consideration  to  him,  the  house 
should  be  disposed  to  find  a  way  for  continuing  them 
longer  in  the  service  j  a  favour  which  his  majesty  would 
take  very  kindly.  The  commons,  instead  of  complying 
with  his  iticlination,  presented  an  address,  in  which  they 
professed  unspeakable  grief,  that  he  should  propose  any 
thing  to  which  they  could  not  consent  with  due  regard 
to  the  constitution,  which  he  had  coxne  over  to  restore, 
and  so  often  hazarded  his  royal  person  to  preserve. 
They  reminded  him  of  the  declaration,  in  which  he  had 
promised  that  all  the  foreign  forces  sliould  be  sent  out 
of  the  kingdom.  They  observed,  that  nothing  conduced 
more  to*  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  than  an 
entire  confidence  between  the  king  and  people,  which 
eould  no  way  be  so  firmly  established  as  by  intrusting 
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his  sacred  person  wifli  his  own  subjects,  who  had  so  * 
.  eminently  signalized  themselves  during  the  late  long 
and  expensive  war.  They  received  a  soothing  answer 
to  this  address,  but  remained  firm  to  their  purpose,  in 
which  the  king  was  fain  to  acquiesce :  and  the  Dutch 
guards  were  transported  to  Holland.  At  a  time  when 
they  declared  themselves  so  well  pleased  with  their  de- 
liverer, such  an  opposition,  in  an  affair  of  very  little  con- 
isequence,  savoured  more  of  clownish  obstinacy  than  of 
patriotism.  In  the  midst  of  all  their  professions  of  re- 
gard, they  entertained  a  national  prejudice  against  him- 
self,  and  all  the  foreigners  in  his  service.  Even  in  the 
house  of  commons,  his  person  was  treated  with  great 
disrespect  in  virulent  insinuations.  They  suggested 
that  he  neither  loved  iior  trusted  the  English  nation  : 
that  he  treatied  the  natives  with  the  most  disagreeable 
reserve;  and  chose  his  confidants  from  the  number  of 
Tstrangers  that  surrounded  him :  that,  after  every  session 
of  parliament,  he  retired  from  the  kingdom,  to  enjoy  an 
indolent  and  inglorious  privacy  with  a  few  favourites. 
These  suggestions  were  certainly  true.  He  was  ex- 
tremely disgusted  with  the  English,  whom  he  considered 
as  malicious,  ignorant,  and  ungrateful^  and  he  took  no 
pains  to  disguise  his  sentiments. 

§  XVII.  The  commons  having  effected  a  dissolution 
of  the  army,  voted  fifteen  thousand  seamen,  and  a  pro- 
portionable fleet,  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom :  they 
granted  1,484,015/.  for  the  services  of  the  year,  to  be 
raised  by  a  tax  of  three  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  knds, 
personal  estates,  pensions,  and  offices.  A  great  number 
of  priests  and  Roman  Catholics  who  had  been  frighted 
away  by  the  revolution,  were  now  enconraged  hy  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick  to  return,  and  appeared  in  all  public 
places  of  London  and  Westminster,  With  remarkable 
effronterjr.  The  enemies  of  the  government  whispered 
about,  that  the  treaty  contained  a  secret  article  in  favour 
of  those  who  professed  that  religion ;  and  some  ididnot 
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even  scruple  to  insmimte,  th^  William  was  a  Pa^t  in 
his  keart*  The  ccKmmons,  alaxmed  at  the  number  and 
insolence  of  those  religionists,  desired  the  ^ii^,  in  asi 
address,  to  remove,  by  proclamation,  all  Papists  and 
nonjurors  from  the  city  of  London  and  parts  adjacent, 
and  put  the  laws  In  execution  against  them,  that  t^e 
wicked  designs  they  were  always  hatching  might  be  ef- 
fectually disappointed.  The  king  gratified  ihem  in  their 
request  of  a  proclamation,  which  was  not  much  regarded : 
but  a  rems^kable  law  was  ^tacted  against  Papists  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  session.  The  old  East  India 
company,  atbout  this  period,  pditioned  the  lower  house, 
'  to  make  some  provision  that  their  corporation  might 
subsist  for  the  residue  of  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,^ 
granted  by  his  majesty's  charter :  that  the  payment  of 
the  5/.  per  cent,  by  the  late  act  for  settling  the  trade  to 
the  East  Indies,  might  be  settled  and  adjusted  in  such  a 
manner,  as  not  to  remain  a  burden  on  the  petitioners : 
and  that  such  farther  cons^iderations  might  be  had  for 
their  relief,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  East  India 
trade,  as  should  be  thought  reasonable.  A  bill  was  , 
brought  in  upon  the  subject  of  this  petition ;  l>ut  re- 
jected at  the  second  reading.^  Discontents  had  risen  to 
Buch  a  height,  that  some  members/ began  to  assert,  they 
:were  not  bound  to  maintain  the  votes  and  credit  of  the 
former  parliament ;  and,  upon  this  maxim,  w^d  have 
contributed  their  interest  towards  a  repeal  of  the  act 
made  in  favour  of  the  new  company  t  but  sufeh  ^  scheme 
was  of  too  dangerous  consequence  to  the  public  credit  to 
be  cairried  iato  execution. 

§  XVIII.  That  spirit  of  peevishness  which  coUld  not 
be  gratified  with  this  sacrifice,  produced  aii  inquiry 
into  the  management  of  naval  affairs,  which  was  aimed 
at  the  earl  of  Orford,  a  nobleman  whose  po^^r  gave 
umbrage,  and  whose  wealth  excited  envy.  He  offidated 
^both  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  lord-commissioiier  of 

s  Burnet*    Ken&et.    Lamberty.    State  tracts.    TindaL    BaIpH> 
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the  admiralty,  and  "seenied  to  have  forgot  the  sphere 
fifom  which  he  had  risen  to  title  and  office.  The  com- 
mons drew  up  an  address,  complaining  of  some  unim- 
portant articles  of  mismanagement  in  the  conduct  of  the 
navy;  and  the  earl  was  wise  enough  to  avoid  farther 
prosecution,  by  resigning  his  empj03mients«  Oil  the 
4th  day  of  May  the  king  closed  the  session  with  a  short 
speech,  hinting  dissatisfaction  at  their  having  neglected 
to  consider  some  points  which  he  had  recommended  to 
their  attention;  and  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to 
1st  of  June.**  In  a  little  time  after  this  prorogation,  his 
mtajesty  appointed  a  regency  ;*  and  on  the  2d  day  of 
June  embarked  for  Holland.  - 

§  XIX.  In  Ireland  nothing  of  moment  was  transactT 
ed.  The  parliament  of  that  kingdom  passed  an  act  for 
raising  120,000/.  on  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments, to  defray  the  expense  of  maintaining  twelve 
thousand  men*,  who  had  been  voted  by  the  commons  of 
England :  then  the  assembly  was  prorogued.  A  new 
commission  afterward  arrived  at  Dublin,  constituting 
the  duke  of  Bolton,  the  earls  of  Berkeley  and  Gralway, 
lords-justices  of  Ireland.  The  clamour  in  Scotland  in- 
creased against  the  ministry,  who  had  disowned  their 
company,  and  in  a  great  measure  defeated  the  design 
from  which  they  had  promised  themselves  such  heaps 
of  treasure,  v  Notwithstanding  the  discouragements  to 
which  their  company  had  been  exposed,  they  fitted  out 
two  of  four  large  ships  which  had  been  built  at  Ham- 
burgh for  their  service.     These  were  laden  with  a  cargo 

^  About  the  latter  end  of  Marcb,  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  lord  Mohun  were 
tried  by  the  peers  in  Westminster-hall,  for  the  murder  of  captain  Richard  Coote, 
who  had  been  killed  in  a  midnight  combat  of  three  on  each  side*  Warwick  was 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  Mohun  acquitted. 

Villiers,  earl  of  Jersey,  who  had  beeniient  ambassador  to  France,  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  in  me  room  of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury.  This  nobleman  was 
created  lord-chamberlain ;  tiie  earl  of  Manchester  was  sent  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary to  France  -,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  declared  lord-president  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  lord  viscount  Lonsdale  keq>er  of  the  privy-seaL 

*  Consisting  of  the  lord-ch^cellor,  the  lord-president,  the  lord  privy-seal,  the 
lord-steward  of  the  household,  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  first  commissioner  of  the 
admiralty,  the  eai;l  of  Marlborough,  the  earl  of  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Montague. 
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for  traffic,  with  some  artillery  and  military  stores ; .  and 
the  adventurers  embarking,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
hundred,  they  sailed  from  the  frith  of  Edinburgh',  with 
some  tenders,  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  in  the  preceding 
year.     At  Madeira  they  took  in  a  supply  of  wine,  and 
then  steered  to  Crab^island,  in'  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Thomas,  lying  between  Santa-Cruz  and  Porto-Rico. 
Their  design  was  to  take  possession  of  this  little  island ; 
but,  when  they  entered  the  road,  they  saw  a  large  terit 
pitched  upon  the  strand,  and  the  Danish  colours  flying. 
Finding  themselv^  anticipated  in  this  quarter,  they  di- 
rected their  course  to  the  coast  of  Darien,  where  they 
treated  with  the  natives  for  the  establishment  of  their 
(Colony,  and  taking  possession  of  the  ground,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Caledonia,  began  to  execute  their 
plan  of  erecting  a  town  under  the  appellation  of  New 
Edinburgh,  by  the  direction  of  their  council,  consist- 
ing of  Patterson,  the  projector,  and  six  other  directors. 
They  had  no  sooner  completed  their  settlement,  than 
they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  containing  a  detail  of 
their  proceedings.     They  pretended  they  had  received 
undoubted  intelligence,  that  the  French  intended  to 
make  a  settlement  on  that  coast;  and  that  their   co- 
lony would  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  might  arise  to  his  majesty's  kingdom  and 
dominions,  from  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme.     They 
acknowledged  his  goodness  in  granting  those  privileges 
by  which  their  company  was  established :  they  implored 
the  continuance  of  his  royal  favour  and  protection,  as 
they  had  punctually  adhered  to  the  conditions  of  the  act 
of  parliament,  and  the  patent  they  had  obtained. ' 

§  XX.  By  this  time,  however,  the  king  was  resolved 
to  crush  them  ^flFectually #  He  understood  that  the 
greater  part  of  their  provisions  hatf  been  consumed  be- 
fore they  set  sail  from  Scotland,  and  foresaw  that  they 
must  be  reduced  to  a  starving  condition,  if  not  supplied 
from  the  English  colonies,     That  they  might  be  debar- 
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red  of  all  such  assistance,  he  sent  orders  to  the  gover- 
nors of -Jamaica,  and  the  other  English  settlements  in 
America,  to  issue  proclamations,  prohibiting,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  all  his  majesty's  subjects  from  holding* 
any  correspondence  with  the  Scottish  colony,  or  assist- 
ing it  in  any  shape,  with  arms,  ammunition,  or  provi- 
sion ;  on  pretence  that  they  bad  not  communicated  their 
design  to  his  majesty,  but  had  peopled  Darien,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  peace  subsisting  between  him  and  his  allies. 
Their  colony  was,  doubtless,  a  veBjr  dangerous^ncroach- 
ment  upon  the  Spaniards,  as  it  would  have  ^^ommanded 
the  passage  between  Porto-Bello  and  Panama,  and  divid- 
ed the  Spanish  empire  in  America.     The  French  king 
complained  of  the  invasion,  and  offered  to  supply  the 
cpurt  of  Madrid  with  a  fleet  to  dislodge  the  interlopers. 
Colonna,  marquis  de  Canales,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  London,  presented  a  memorial  to  king 
William,  remonstrating  against  the  settlement  of  this 
colony,  as  a  mark  of  disregard,  and  a  breach  of  the  al- 
liance between  the  two  crowns ;  and  declaring,  that  his 
master  would  take  proper  measures  against  such  hoi^li- 
ties.     The  Scots  afiirmed,  that  the  natives  of  Darien 
were  a  free  people,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  subdue :  that  therefore  they  had  an  original 
and  incontrovertible  right  to  dispose  of  their  own  lands, 
part  of  which  the  company  had  purchased  for  a  valuable 
consideration.  But  there  was  another  cause  more  power- 
ful than  the  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  court,  to 
which  this  colony  fell  a  sacrifice ;  and  that  was  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  English  traders  and  planters.     Darien  was 
said  to  be  a  country  abounding  with  gold;  which  would, 
in  a  little  time,  enrich  the  adventurers.     The  Scots  were 
known  to  be  an  enterprising  and  pertinacious  people ; 
and  thek  harbour,  near  <5olden   Island,  was  already 
declared  a  free  port*     The  English  apprehended  that 
their  jplanters  would  be  allured  into  this  new  colony,  by 
the  double  prospect  of  finding  gold,  and  plundering 
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the  Spaniards :  diat  the  buccaneers  in  particular  would 
choose;  it  as  their  dbief  ^residence ;  that  the  plantations 
of  England  would  be  deserted ;  that  Darien  would  be* 
come  another  Algiers;  and  that  the  settlement  would 
produce  a  rupture  with  Spain,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  English  effects  in  that  kingdom  would  be  confis- 
cated. The  Dutdi,  too^are  said  to  have  been  jealous  of 
a  company,  which  in  tmie  might  have  proved  their  com- 
petitocs  in  the  illicit  commerce^to  the  Spanish  main; 
and4K>  Jiave  hardened  the  king's  heart  against  the  new 
settlero^  'whom  he  abandpned  to  their  fate,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  petitions  and  remonstrances  of 
their  constitaaits.     Famine  compelled  the  first  adven- 
turers to  quit  the  coast :  *  second  recruit  of  men  and 
provisions  was  sent  thither  from  Scotland :  but  one  t)f 
their  ships,  laden  with  provision,  being  burnt  by  accident, 
they  likewise  deserted  the  place :  another  reinforcement 
arrived,  and  being  better  jn'ovided  than  the  two  former, 
might  have  maintained  their  footing :   but  they  were 
soon  divided  into  factions  that  rendered  all  their  schen^s 
abortive.    The  Spaniards  advanced  against  them ;  when, 
finding  themselves  incapable  of  withstanding  the  enemy, 
they  solicited  a  capitulation,  by  virtue  of  which  they 
Svere  permitted  to  retire.     Thus  vanished  dl  the  golden 
dreiams  of  the  Scottish  nation,  which  had  engaged  in  this 
design  with  incredible  eagearness,  and  even  embaiked  a 
greater  sum  of  money  than  ever  they  had  advanced 
upon  any  other  occasion.      They  were  now  ^not  only 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  wealdi  aiad  afflu- 
ence, but  a  great  number  of  femilies  wfepe  absolHtdy 
Tuined  by  the  miscarriage  of  the  design,  which  they  im- 
puted solely  to  the  conduct  of  king  William.  The  whole 
kingdom  of  Scotland  seemed  to  join  in  the  clamour  that 
was  raised  against  their  sovereign,  taxed  him  with  double 
dealing,  inhumanily,  and  base  ingratitude,  to  a  people 
who  had  lavished  their  treasure  and  best  blood  in  sup- 
port of  his  government,  and  in  the  gratification  ef  his 
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ambition :  and,  had  their  power  been  equal  to  their 
animosity,  in  all  probability  a  rebellion  would  have 
^isued. 

§  XXL  William,  meanwhile,  enjoyed  himself  at  Loo^ 
where  he  was  visited  by  the  duke  of  Zell,  with  whom  he 
had  long  cultivated  an  intimacy  of  friendship.  During 
his  residence  in  this  place,  the  earl  of  Portland,  and  the 
grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  frequently  coqferred  with 
the  French  ambassador,  count  Tallard,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Spanish  succession.  The  first  plan  of  the  parti- 
tion being  defeated  by  the  death  of  the  young  prince  of 
Bavaria,  they  found  it  necessary  to  concert  another,  and 
began  a  private  negotiation  for  that  purpose.  The  court 
of  Spain,  apprized  of  their  intention,  sent  a  written  re- 
monstrance to  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  English  minister  at 
Madrid,  expressing  their  resentment  at  this  unprece- 
dented method  of  proceeding,  and  desiring  that  a  stop 
might  be  put  to  those  intrigues,  seeing  the  king  of  Spain 
would  of  himself  take  the  necessary  steps  for  preserving 
the  public  tranquillity,  in  case  he  should  die  without 
heirs  of  his  body.  A  representation  of  the  same  kind 
was  made  to  the  ministers  of  France  and  Holland  :  the 
marquis  de  Canales,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London, 
delivered  a  manorial  to  the  lords-justices,  couched  in 
the  most  virulent  terms  against  this  transaction,  and 
even  appealing  from  the  king  to  the  parliament.  This 
Spaniard  was  pleased  with  an  opportunity  to  insult  king 
William,  who  hated  his  person,  and  had  forbid  him  the 
court,  on  account  of  his  appearing  covered  in  his  91a:- 
jesty's  presence.  The  regency  had  no  sooner  communi- 
cated this  paper  to  the  king,  than  he  ordered  the  ambas- 
sador to  quit  the  kingdom  in  eighteen  days,  and  to  re- 
main within  his  own  house  till  the  time  of  his  departure. 
He  was  likewise  given  to  understand,  that  no  writing 
would  be  received  from  him,  or  any  of  his  domestics. 
Mr.  Stanhope  was  directed  to  complain,  at  Madrid,  of 
the  affront  offered  to  his  master,  which  he  styled  an  in- 
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sclent*  and  saucy  attempt  to  stir  tip  sedition  in  the  king* 
dom,  by  appealing  to  the  people  and  parliament  of  Eng- 
land against  his  majesty.  The  court  of  Spain  justified 
what  their  minister  had  done,  and,  in  their  turn,  ordered 
Mr.  Stanhope  to  leave  their  dominions.  Don  Bernardo 
de  Quiros,  the  Spanish ,  ambassador  in  Holland;  pre- 
pared a  imiemorial  on  the  same  sjabject  to  the  states-ge- 

'  neral ;  which,  however,  they  refused  to  accept.     These 
remonstrances  did  not  interrupt  the  negotiation,  in  which 

.  Lewis  was  so  eager,  that  he  complained  of  William, 
as  if  he  had  not  employed  his  whole  influence  in  pre- 
vailing upon  the  Dutch  to  signify  their  accession  to  the 
articles  agreed  upon  by  France  and  England :  but  his 
Britannic  majesty  found  means  to  remove  this  jealousy. 
§  XXII.  About  the  middle  of  October,  William  re- 
turned to  England,  and  conferred  upon  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbmy  the  ofiice  of  chamberlain,  vacant  since  the 
resignation  of  Sunderland.  Mr.  Montague  at  the  same 
period  resigned  his  seat  at  the  treasury-board,  together 
with  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer ;  either  fore- 
seeing uncommon  difficulty  in  managing  a  house  of 
commons,  afler  they  had  been  dismissed  in  ill-humour, 
pr  dreading  the  interest  of  his  enemies,  who  might  pro- 
cure a  vote  that  his  two  places  were  inconsistent!  The 
king  opened  the  session  of  parliament  on  the  1 6th  day 
of  November,  with  a  long  speech,  advising  a  farther 
provision  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  by  sea  and  land, 
as  well  as  the  repairs  of  ships  and  fortifications ;  exhort- 
ing the  commons  to  make  good  die  deficiencies  of  the 
funds,  discharge  the  debts  of  the  nation,  and  provide  the 
necessary  supplies.  He  recommended  some  good  bill 
for  the  more  effectual  preventing  and  punishing  unlaw- 
ful and  clandestine  trading ;  and  expressed  a  desire,  that 
some  method  should  be  taken  for  employing  the  poor, 
which  were  become  a  burden  to  the  kingdoni.  He  as- 
sured them,  his  resolutions  were  to  countenance  virtue, 
and  discourage  vice ;  and  that  he  WQuld  decline  no  diffi- 
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culti^s  and  dangers,  wh^e  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation  might  be  concerned.  He  concluded  with 
th€se  w(»rds :  "  Since  then  our  aims  are  only  for  the 
general  good,  letu$  act  with  confidence  in  one  another; 
which  will  not  fail,  with  God's  blessing,  to  make  me  a 
haj^y  king,  and  you  a  great  and  flourishing  people." — 
The  commons  were  now  become  wanton  in  their  disgust. 
Though  they  had  received  no  real  provocation,  they  re-f 
solv^  to  mortify  him  with  their  proceedings.  They 
affected  ta  put  odious  interpretations  on  the  very  harm- 
less expression  of  ^^  Let  us  act  with  confidence  in  one 
another*"  Instead  of  an  address  of  thanks,  according 
to  the 'usual  custom,  they  presented  a  sullen  remon- 
i^rance,  complaining  that  a  jealousy  and  disgnst  had  been 
raised  of  their  duty  and  affection ;  and  desiring  he  would 
shew  marks  of  his  high  displeasure  towards  all  persons 
who  had  presumed  to  misrepresent  their  proceedings  to 
his  majesty.  He  declared,  in  his  answer,  that  no  person 
had  ever  dared  to  misrepresent  their  proceedings,  and 
that,  if  any  should  presume  to  impose  upon  him  by  such 
calumnies,  he  would  treat  them  as  his  worst  enemies. 

§  XXni.  The  house  was  not  in  a  humour,  to  be  ap- 
peased with  soothing  promises  and  protestations ;  they 
determined  to  distress  him,  by  prosecuting  his  ministers; 
Duriifg  the  war,  the  colonies  of  North  America  had 
grown  rich  by  piracy*  One  Ki^d,  the  master  of  a  sloop, 
utidertbok  to  suppress  the  pirates,  provided  the  govern- 
ment would  ftimish  him  with  a  ship  of  thirty  guns,  well 
manned.  The  board  of  admiralty  daelarii^  that  such  a 
number  of  seamen  could  not  be  spared  from  the  public 
service,  Kidd  was  equipped  by  the  private  subscriptioii 
of  the  lord-chancellor,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
^aris  of  Romney,  Orford,  and  Bellamont,  sir  Edward 
Harrison,  and  colonel  Livingstone  of  New  York.  The 
king  promised  to  contribute  one  half  of  the  expense,  and 
reserved  to  hiiAself  one-^enth  of  the  profits ;  but  he  nevei^ 
advanced  the  money,     Kidd,  being  thus  equipped  and 
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provided  with  a  ccnnmission  to  act  against  the  French^ 
as  well  as  to  make  war  on  certain  pirates  therein  menr 
tidned  by  name^  set  sail  from  Plymouth;  but,  instead 
of  miising  on  the  coast  of  America^  he  directed  his 
course  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  himself  turned  pirate, 
and  took  a  ridb  ship  belonging  to  the  Moors;     Haying 
.divided  his  booty  wi^h  his  crew,  ninety  of  whom  left 
him^  in  ordeir  to  joiii  other  adventurers,  he  burned  his 
own  sh]p,  and  sailed  with  his  prize  to  the  West  Indies. 
There  he  purdbased  a  sloop,  in  which  he  steered  tot 
North  America,  leaving  part  of  his  men  in  the  prize,  to 
remain  in  one  of  the  Leeward  islands  until  they  should 
receive  £8ui;her  instructions.     Arriving  on  the  coast  of 
New  Yorifc,  he  sent  one  Emmet  to  ^lake  his  peace  with 
ihe  earl  of  Bellamont,  the  governor  of  that  province, 
who  inveigled  him  into  a  negotiation,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  apprehended.     Then  his  lordship  seiit  aH 
account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  secretary  of  state,  de- 
siring that  he  would  send  for  the  prisoners  to  England; 
as  there  was  no  law  in  that  colony  for  punidiing  piracy 
with  death,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  feivcmred  that 
practice.     The  admiralty,  by  order  of  the  lords-justices, 
dispatched  the  ship  Rochester  to  bring  home  the  pri^ 
soners  and  their  eiSects :  but,  after  having  been  tossed 
for  some  time  with  tempestuous  weather,  this  vessel 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Plymouth  in  a  shattered  condi- 
tion.    This  incident  furnished  the  malecontentS'  with  a 
colour  to  paint  the  ministry  as  the  authors  and  abettors 
of  a  piratical  expedition,  which  they  wanted  to  screen 
from  the  cognizance  of  the  public.     The  old  East  In* 
dia  company^  had  complained  to  the  regency  of  the  cap- 
ture made  by  Kidd  inthe  East  Indies,  apprehending,  as 
the  vesisel  belonged  to  the  Moors,  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  resentment  of  the  Mogul,     In  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  this  subject  being  brought  abruptly 
into  the  house  of  copimons,  '^a  motion  was  made.  That 
the  letters  patent  granted  to  the  earl  of  Bellamont  and 
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Others,  of  pirates^  goods,  were  dishonourable  to  the  king, 
against  the  laws  of  nations,  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
isitatutes  of  the  land,  invasive  of  property,  and  destructive 
of  trade  and  commerce.  A  warm  debate  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  some  members  declaimed  with  great 
bitterness  against  the  chancellor  and  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, as  partners  in  a  piratical  scheme ;  but  these  impu- 
tations were  refiited,  and  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
great  majority.  Not  but  they  might  have  jually  stig- 
matized the  expedition  as  a  little  mean  adventure,  in 
which  those  noblemen  had  embarked  with  a  view  to 
their  own  private  advantage. 

§  XXIV.  While  this  affair  was  in  agitation  among 
the  commons,  the  attention  of  the  upper  house  was 
employed  upon  the  case  of  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of  St. 
David's.  This  prelate  was  supposed  to  have  paid  a 
valuable  consideration  for  his  bishoprick :  and,  after  his 
elevation,  had  sold  the  preferments  in  his  gift,  with  a 
view  of  being  reimbursed.  He  was  accused  of  simony ; 
and,  after  a  solemn  hearing  before  the  archbishop  of 
Gantierbury  and  six  sufiragans,  convicted  and  deprived. 
Then  he  pleaded  his  privilege :  so  that  the  affair  was 
brought  into  the  house  of  lords,  who  refused  to  own 
him  as  a  peer  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  bishop.  .  Thus 
disappointed,  he  had  recourse  to  the  court  of  del^ates^ 
by  whom  the  archbishop's  sentence  was  confirmed.  The 
next  effort  that  the  commons  made,  with  a  view  of  mor- 
tifying king  William,  was  to  raise  a  clamour  against  Dr^ 
Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum.  He  was  represented  in  the 
house  as  a  very  unfit  preceptor  for  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, both  as  a  Scottish  man,  and  author  of  that  pas- 
toral letter  which  had  been  burned  by  order  of  the  par- 
liament, for  asserting  that  William  had  a  fight  'to  the 
crown  from  conquest.  A  motion  was  made  for  address- 
ing his  majesty,  that  this  prelate  might  be  dismissed 
from  his  employment,  but  rejected  by  a  great  majority^ 
Burnet  had  acted  with  uncommon  integrity  in  accepting 
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the  tilist.  He  had  declined  the  office,  which  he  was  in 
a  manner  forced  to  accept.  He  had  offered  to  resign 
his  bishoprick,  thinking  the  employment  of  a  tutor 
would  interfere  with  the  duty  of  a  pastor.  He  insisted 
upon  the  dukie's  residence  all  the  summer  at  Windsor, 
which  is  in  the  diocess  of  Sarum ;  and  added  to  his 
private  charities  the  whole  income  of  his  new  office. 

§  XXV.  The  circumstance  on  which  the  anti-courtiers* 
built  their  chief  hope  of  distressing  or  disgracing  the 
government,  was  the  inquiry  into  the  Irish  forfeitures^ 
which  the  king  had  distributed  among  his  own  depend- 
ants.    The  commissioners  appointed  by  parliament  to 
examine  these  particulars  were,  Annesley,  Trenchard, 
Hamilton,  Langford,  the  earl  of  Drogheda,  sir  Francis 
Brewster,  and  sir  Richard  Leving.     The  first  four  were 
actuated  by  all  the  virulence  of  faction ;  the  other  three 
weare  secretly  guided  by  ministerial  influence.     They 
began  their  inquiry  in  Ireland,  and  proceeded  with  such 
severity,  as  seemed  to  flow  rather  from  resentitient  to 
jtfae  court,  than  from  a  love  of  jilstice  and  abhorrence  of 
corruption.    They  in  particular  scrutinized  a  grant  of 
an  estate  which  the  king  had  made  to  Mrs.  Villiers,  now 
countess  of  Orkney,  so  as  to  expose  his  majesty's  par- 
tiality for  that  favourite,  and  subject  him  to  an  additional 
load  of  popular  odium.    In  the  course  of  their  examina- 
tion, the  earl  of  Drogheda,  Leving,  and  Brewster,  op- 
posed the  rest  of  the  commissioners  in  divers  articles  of 
the  report,  which  they  refiised  to  sign,  and  sent  over  a 
memorial  to  the  house  of  commons,  explaining  their 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  their  colleagues.     By  this 
time,  however,  they  were  considered  as  hirelings  of  the 
court,  and  no  regard  was  paid  to  their  representations. 
The  others  delivered  their  report,  declaring  that  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  money  might  be  raised  from  the  sale 
of  the  confiscated  estates ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for 
applying  them  to  the  use  of  the  public.     A  motion 
being  made  to  reserve  a  third  part  for  the  king's  disposal, 
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it  was  overruled:  then  tbe  comsaoiis  passed  an  extra- 
ordinary vote,  importing,  that  they  would  not  receive 
any  petition  from  any  person  whatsoever  concerning  the 
grants ;  and  that  they  woiJd  consider  the  great  services 
performed  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  forfeited  estates.     They  resolved,  that  the  four 
commissioners  who  had  signed  the  report  had  acquitted 
themselves  with  understanding,  courage,  aiid. integrity ; 
and  that  sir  Richard  Leving,  as  author  of  groundless 
and  scandalous  aspersions  cast  upon  his  four  colleagues, 
should  be  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  They  after- 
ward came  to  tbe  following  resolution,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  kmg  in  form  of  an  address :  That  the  pro- 
curing and  passing  those  grants  had  occasioned  great 
debts  upon  the  nation,  and  heavy  taxes,  upon  the  people^ 
and  highly  reflected  upon  the  king's  honour;  and  that 
the  officers  and  instruments  concerned  in  the  same  had 
highly  failed  in  the  performance  of  their  trust  and  duty. 
The  king  answered,  that  he  was  not  only  led  by  inclina- 
tion, but  thought  himself  obliged  in  justice,  to  rews^ 
those  who  had  served  well  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland, 
out  of  the  estaj^  forfeited  to  him  by  the  rebellion  in 
that  kingdom.     He  observed,  that  as  the  long  war  had 
left  the  nation  niuch  in  debt,  their  taking  just  and  effec- 
tual ways  for  lessening  that  debt,  and  supporting  public 
credit,  was  what,  in  his  opinion,  would  best  contribute 
to  the  honour,  interest,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.  This 
answe^r  kindled  a  flame  of  indignation  in  the  house. 
They  forthwith  resolved,  that  the  adviser  of  it  had  used 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  create  a  misunderstanding  and 
jealousy  between  the  king  and  his.  people. 

§  XXVI.  They  prepared,  finished,  and  passed  a  ibilj 
of  resumption.  They  ordered  the  report  of  the  cpmmb- 
sioners,  together  with  the  king's  promise  and  speeches, 
and  the  former  resolutions  of  the  house  touching  th^ 
forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,,  to  be  printed  and  published 
for  their  justification ;  and  they  resolved,  that  tl^e  pro; 
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curing  or  i^^u^sing  6X(»rbitaifit>graiil:s  by  any  dsiember,  now 
of  the.  privy Kjouncil,  or  by  ^y  other  thai  had  been  ia 
privy-counsellor,  in  this  or  any  former  r^gh,  to  his  use 
or  benefit)  was  a  high  orime  and  misdemeanour.     Thai 
justice  might  be  done  to  purchaser^  and  creditors  in  the 
act  of  resumption,  thirteen  trustees  w^e  authorized  and 
empowered  to  hear  and  determine  ail  claims  relating  to 
those  estatei^  to  sell  them  to  the  best  purchaser,  and  the 
money  Rising  from  the  sale  was.apprc^riated  to  pay  the 
arrears  of  the.army.     It  passed  under  the  title  of  a  bill 
for  granting  an  aid*to  his  majesty,  by  the  sale  of  for£dted 
and  other  ei^tates  and  interests  in  Ireland :.  and  that  it 
might  undei^o  no  alteration  in  the  house  of  lords,  it  weA 
consolidated  with  the  money  bill  for  the  scarvice  of  the 
year.     In  the  house  of  lords  it  produced  warm  debates;' 
and  some  alterations  were  made,  which  the  commons 
unanimously  rejected.     They  seemed  to  be  now  more 
than  ever  exasperated  against  the  ministry,  and  ordered 
a  list  of  the^  privy-council  to  be  laid  before  the  house. 
The  lords  demanded  conferences,  which  served  only  to 
exasperate  the  two  houses  against  each  other ;  for  the 
peers^  insisted  upon  their  amendment,  and  the  cbjnmops 
were  so  provoked  at  their  interfering  in  a  money  bill, 
that  they  determined  to  give  a  loose  to  their  resentment. 
They  ordered  all  the  doors  of  their  house  to  be  shut,  that 
no  members  should  go  forth.     Then  they  took  into  con- 
sideration the  report  of  the  Irish  forfeitures,  with  the  list 
of  the  privy rcounsellors ;  and  a  question  was  moved. 
That  Mt  ^drese  should  be  miade  to  his  majesty,  to  re- 
move John  lord  Somers,  chaiK^ellor  of  England,  from 
his  presence  and  councils  for  ever.     This,  however,  was 
carried  in  the  negative  by  a  great  majority.     The  king 
was  extremely  chagrined  at  the  bill,  which  he  considered 
as  an  ipyasion  of  his  prerogative,  an  insult  on  hiid  person, 
and  an  injury  to  his  friends  and  servants ;  and  he  at  first 
lesdved  to  hazard  all  the  consequences  of  refusing  to 
pass  it.  into  a  law :  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose 
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by  the  remonstrances  of  those  in  whom  he  chiefly  con- 
fided/ He  could  not,  however,  dissemble  his  resent- 
ment He  became  sullen,  peevish,  and  morose ;  and  his 
enemies  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  this  additional  ill- 
humour,  as  a  proof  of  his  aversion  to  the  English  people. 
Though  the  motion  against  the  chancellor  had  miscar- 
ried, the  commons  resolved  to  address  his  majesty,  that 
no  person  who  was  not  a  native  of  his  dominions,  except 
his  royal  highness  prince  George  of  Denmark,  should 
be  admitted  into  his  majesty's  councils  in  England  or 
Ireland.  This  resolution  was  levelled  s^inst  the  earls 
of  Portland,  Albemarle,^ and  Galway:  but,  before  the 
address  could  be  presented,  the  king  went  to  the  house 
of  peers,  and  having  passed  the  bill  which  had  produced 
such  a  ferment,  with  some  others,  commanded  the  earl 
of  Bridgewater,  speaker  of  the  house,  in  the  absence  of 
the  chancellor,  who  was  indisposed,  to  prorogue -the 
pp^rliament  to  the  23d  day  of  May. 
..  §  XXVII.  In  the  course  of  this  session,  the  commons 
having  prosecuted  their  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
Kidd^  bi:ought  in  a  bill  for  the  more  effectual  suppress- 
ii^  of  piracy,  which  passed  into  a  law :  understanding 
afterward  that  Kidd  was  brought  over  to  England^  they 
presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  that  he  might 
not  be  tried,  discharged,  or  pardoned,  till  the  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament;  abd  his  majesty  complied  with  their 
request.  Boiling  still  with  indignation  against  the  lord- 
chancellor,  who  had  turned  many  disaffectied  persons 
out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace,  the  house  ordered 
a  bill  to  be  prepared  for  qualifying  justices  of  peace ; 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  the  commissions. 
This,  reporting  that  many  dissenters  and  men  of  small 
fortunes,  depending  on  the  court,  were  put  into  those 
places,  the  commons  declared,  in  an  address,  that  it 
would  much  conduce  to  the  service  of  his  majesty,  and 
the  good  of  this  kingdom,  that  gentlemen  of  quality  aaid 
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good  €99tate8  should  be  restored/ and  put  mto  the  com:- 
misaions  of  the  peace  and  lieutenancy  ;  and  that  men  of 
small  estates  be  neither  continued,  nor  put  into  the  igaid 
commissions;  The  king  assured  them'  he  was  of  the 
same  opinion;  and  that  he  would  give  directions  ac- 
cordingly. They  were  so  mollified  by  this  instance  of 
his  condescension,  that  they  thanked  him  in  a  body  for 
his  gracious  answer.  They  passed  a  bill  to  exculpate 
such  as  had  neglected  to  sign  the  association/  either 
through  mistake  or  want  of  opportunity.  Having  re- 
ceived a  petition  from  the  Lancashire  clergy,  complain- 
ing of  the  insolence  and  attempts  of  popish  priests,  they 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  how  far  the  laws 
against  popish  refugees  had  been  put  in  execution ;  and, 
upon  the  report,  a  bill  wfc  brought  in,  complying  with 
the  prayer  of  the  j)etition.  It  decreed  a  farther  reward 
to  such  persons  as  should  discover  and  convict  popish 
priests  and  Jesuists ;  and  perpetual  imprisonment  for 
those  convicted  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more  witnesses. 
it  enacted.  That  no  person  bom  after  the  25th  day  of 
March  next  ensuing,  being  a  Papist,  should  be  capable 
of  inheriting  any  title  of  honour,  or  estate,  within  the 
kingdom  of  England,  dominion  of  Wales,  or  town '  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed :  and  that  no  Papist  should  be 
capable  of  purchasing  any  lands,  tenements,  or  heradi- 
taments,  either  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  any 
other  person  in  tru*  for  him.  Several  alterations  were 
made  in  this  first  draft,  before  it  was  finished  and  sent 
up  to  the  lords,  some  of  whom  proposed^  amendments  : 
these,  however,  were  not  adopted ;  and  the  bill  obtslined 
die  royal  assent,  contrary,  to  the  expectation  of  diose 
who  prosecuted  the  measure,  on  the<suppo8ition  that  the 
king  was  a  favourer  of  the  Papists.  After  all  tibe  bill 
was  deficient  in  necessary  clauses  to  enforce  execution ; 
so  that  the  law  was  very  little  regarded  in  the  sequel. 

§  XXVIII.  The  ^court  sustained  another  insult  ^cm 
the  old  East  India  company,  who  p^tioned  the  house 
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that  they  might  be  continued,  by  parUamentary  atitho- 
lity,  during  the  remaining  pairt  of  liie  time  pxesoribed  m 
their  charter.     They,  at  the  same  time,  pnbUsheid  a  dtate 
of  their  case,  in  which  they  expatiated  upon  flie  eqmly 
of  their  claims,  and  magnified  the  injuries  they  had  un- 
dergone.   The  new  company  drew  up  an  answer  tcylim 
remon^strance,  ^^posing  the  corrupt  pcactices)  oi  their 
adversaries.     But  the  influence  of  their  greaj;.  patron, 
Mr.  Montague,  was  now  vanished :  the  supply  w^as  BU)t 
y^  discussed,  and  the  ministry  would  not  suture  to 
provoke  the  commons,  who  seemed  propitious  to  tibe  old 
company,  and  actually  passed  a  bill  in  their  favour i. 
This,  meeting  wijtii  no  opposition  in  the  upper  liouse^ 
yya3  exacted  into  a  law,  renewing  their  establishment ; 
90  that  mow  there  were  two  ri^  companies  of  merchaiats 
t^adi^  to  the  £ast  Indiles.    The  commpns^  not  yet 
satisfied  -with  the  vexations  to  which  they  had  exposed 
their  sovereign,  pass^^  a  bill  to  appoint  commissioners 
for  taking  and  examining  the  public  accounts.   .Another 
law  was  made,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  India  silks  and 
stuffs)  which;  interfei!e4  y/^h  the  Englijgh  manufaotures : 
a  third,  to  take  off  the  duties  on;  the  exportation,  ;qf  tv0ol*. 
len  maAulactuces,  com,  gn^in,  lAeal^*  breads  a,nd:bisk?uU; : 
^Bid  ^  fbusth)  in  which  proyision  wais^  mad^  lor  putiiishin^ 
governors,  oj?  comn^pid^i^-inHjlMef,  of  plantations,  apd 
colonies^)  in>  ca^e  they  should  commit;  smy  crirnes  or  aotsr 
oC  ii3iju#ti4e  md^  oj^pijessiion  m  Ae  exercise  Of  thdff*  adniir« 
nistiraltioii.  . 

§rXXlX«  The*  people  of  Gotland  still,  ctmtini^  in  a 
Violi^nt  agitation^  They  published  a  p^unphlet^  contain^ 
ing  a  detidl>  of  ^bmi^  gvievanc^  whi$h  tlt^y  Uk  a  grea^ 
measure  ^ascribedi  to  hi&  majei^yv  A  compteint  beiiig 
preferred  to  tfaci  house  of' cQiifimonsagaixist4^hi»  per*. 
fymmkoe^  it  was  Toted  a  false,  scandal<msv  and?ti!itdtDn»ur 
libel,  and  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
Qofiittion  hangman.  The  Qommona  addressedv  his  ma- 
jesty^  tO' issue  h£9  royal)  ^Hroclamntion  fdr  apfNrdhtodiiig 
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'    ' '    .         ■ 
the  author,  printer,  and  puWisher,  of  the  said  libel :  and 

he  complied  with  their  request.     The  Scottish  <5ompany 
had  sent  up  an  address  to  the  king,  in  behalf  of  sonie 
adventurers  who  were  wrongfully  detained  prisoners  in 
Carthagena :  but  lord  Basil  Hamilton,  who  undertook 
the  charge  of  this  petition,  was  refused  admittance  to  his 
majesty,  on  pretence  of  his  being  suspected  of  disaffec- 
tion to  the  government.     The  king,  however,  wrote  to 
his  council  for  Scotland,  that  he  would  demand  the  en- 
largement of  the  prisoners,  and  countenance  any  lauda- 
ble measure  that  could  advance  the  trade  of  that  king- 
dom.    The  directors  of  the  company,  not  content  with 
this  declaration,  importuned  their  lord-chancellor,  whb 
was  in  London  to  procure  access  for  lord  Basil  Hamilton; 
and  the  ministry  took  shelter  from  their  solicitations  be- 
hind a  parliamentary  inquiry.     The  subject  of  the  Scot- 
tish colony  being  introduced  into  the  house  of  lords, 
where  the  ministerial  influence  preponderated,  a  vehe- 
ment debate  arose,  not  from  any  regard  to  the  interest? 
of  Scotland,  but  from  mere  opposition  to  the  court,  which, 
however,  triumphed  in  the  issue.     A  motion  was  made, 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Scotch  colony  at  Darien  was 
inconsistent  with  the  good  of  the  plantation  trade  of 
England ;  and  passed  in  the  affirmative  by  a  small  ina- 
jbpity.     Then  they  presented  an  address,  declaring  their 
sympathy  with  the  losses  of  their  fellbw-subjects,  and' 
t&eir  opinion,  that  a  prosecution  of  ihe  design  must  end,' 
not  only  in  far  greater  disappointment  to  themselves,  but 
also  prove  very  incdnvenient  to  the  trade  and  quiet  of 
tiie  kingdom.     They  reminded'  him  of  the. address  of 
both  houses,  toucfhing  that  settlement:;    and  they  ^x-' 
pi^essed  their  approbation  of  the  orders,  he  had  sent  to 
tbe  governors  of  the  plantations  on  this  subject     The 
king,  in  his  answer  to  the  address,  in  which  the  com-^ 
mons  refused  to  concur,  took  -ihe  opportunity  of  exhort- 
ing them  to  consider  of  a  union  between  the  two  k|ng- 
dbms,  as  a  measure,  than  which  nothing  could  more 
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contribute  to  their  mutual  security  and  advantage.  "Rie 
lords,  in  pursuance  of  this  advice,  prepared  a  bill,  ap- 
pointing certain  commissioners  of  the  realm  of  England 
to  treat  with  commissioners  of  Scotland  for  the  ;i¥eal  of 
both  kingdoms :  but  it  was  obstructed  in  the  house  of 
commons,  who  were  determined  to  thwart  every  step 
that  might  t^id  to  lessen  the  disgust,  or  appease  the  ani- 
mosity, of  the  Scottish  nation.  The  malecontents  insi- 
nuated, that  the  king's  opposition  to  the  Scottish  com- 
pany flowed  neither  from  his  regard  to  the  interest  of 
England,  nor  from  his  punctual  observance  of  treaties 
with  Spain;  but  solely  from  his  attachment  to  the 
Dutch,  who  maintained  an  ad vantageous  trade  from  the 
island  of  Cura^oa  to  the  Spanish  plantations  in  America, 
and  were  apprehaisive  that  the  Scottish  company  would 
deprive  *  them  of  this  commerce.  This  interpretation 
served  as  fiiel  to  the  flame  already  kindled  in  Scotland, 
and  industriously  blown  up  by  the  calumnies  of  the  Ja- 
cobites. Their  parliament  adopted  the  company  as  a 
national  concern,  by  voting.  That  the  colony  of  Cale- 
donia in  Darien  was  a  legal  and  rightful  settlem^it^ 
which  the  parliament  woidd  maintain  and  support*'  On 
account  of  this  resolution,  the  session  was  for  some  time 
discontinued :  but,  when  the  Scots  understood  their  new 
settlement  was  totally  abandoned,  their  capital  lost,  and 
all  their  hope  entirely  vanished,  the  whole  nation  was 
seized  with  a  transport  of  fury.  They  loudly  ^claimed, 
that  they  had  been  sacrificed  and  basely  betrayed  in  that 
quarter,  where  they  were  ^atitled  to  protection.  They 
concerted  an  address  to  the  king,  couched  in  a  very  high, 
strain,  representing  the  necessity  of  an  inunediate  par- 
liament. It  was  circulated  about  the  kingdom  for  sub- 
scriptions, signed  by  a  great  number  of  those  who  sat  in 
parliament,  and  presented  to  the  king  by  lord  Ross,  who 
with  some  others  was  deputed  for  tibat  purpose.  The 
king  told  them,  they  should  know  his  intention  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  the  mean  time  adjourned  their  parliament 
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by  proclaixiation«  The  people,  exasperated  at  this  new 
proyocation,  began  to  form  the  draft  of  a  second  national - 
^iaddress,  to  be  signed  by  the  shires  and  boroughs  of  the 
kingdom ;  but,  before  ibis  could  be  finished,  the  king 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Queensbeny,  and  the  privy^ 
council  of  that  nation,  which  was  published  for  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  people.  He  professed  himself  grieved 
at  the  nation's  loss,  and  willing  to  grant  what  might  be 
needfiil  for  the  relief  and  ease  of  the  kingdom.  He  as^ 
sured  them  he  had  their  interest  at  heart ;  and  that  his 
good  subjects  should  have  convincing  proofs  of  his  sin^ 
cere  inclination  to  advance  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
that  his  ancient  kingdom.  He  said,  he  hoped  this  de^ 
claration  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  good  men:  that 
they  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  b^  misled :  nor  give 
advantage  to  enemies,  and  ill-designing  persons, .  ready 
to  seiz^  every  opportunity  of  embroiling  the  government. 
He  gave  them  to  understand,  that  his  necessary  absence 
bad  occasioned  the  late  adjournment ; ,  but  as  soon  as 
God  should  bring  him  back,  th^ir  parliament  should  be 
assembled.  Even  this  explanation,  seconded  by  all  the 
credit  and  address,  of  his  ministers,  failed  in  allaying 
the  national  ferment,  which  rose  to  the  very  verge  of 
rebellion. 

^  XXX.  The  king,  who,  from  his  first  accession  to 
the  throne,  had  veered  occasionally  from  one  party  to 
anc^her,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his  affairs,.and 
the  opposition  he  encountered,  was  at  this  period  so  in-f 
censed  and  embarrassed  by  the  caprice  and  insolence  of 
the  commons,  that  he  willingly  lent  an  ear  to  the  leaders 
of  the  tories,  who  undertook  to  manage  the  parliament 
according  to  his  pleasure,,  provided  he  would  part  with 
some  of  his  ministers,  who  were  peculiarly  odious  to  the 
commons.  The  person  against  whom  their  anger  was 
chiefly  directed,  was  the  lord-chancellor  Somers,  the 
most  active  leader  of  the  whig  pafty.  They  demanded 
his  dismission,  and  the  king  ex.horted  him  to  re^i^  his 
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office ;  but  he  refusii^  to  take  any  slep  that  might  ia- 
di<(iate  a  fear  of  his  enemies,  or  a  consciousness  of  guilt, 
the  king  sent  a  peremptory  order  for  the  seals  by  the 
lotil  Jersey,  to  whom  Someis  delivered  them  without  he-^ 
sitaitibn.  They  were  successively  offered  to  lord  chief- 
justice  Holt,  and  Trevor,  the  attorney-general,  who  de- 
dined  accepting  such  a  precarious  office.  Meanwhile^ 
the  king  granted  a  temporary  commission  to  three  judges 
to  sit  in  the  court  of  chaucery ;  and  at  length  bestowed 
the  seals,  with  the  title  of  lord-keeper,  on  Nathan 
Wright,  one  of  the  Serjeants  at  law,  a  man  but  indiffer- 
ently qualified  for  the  office  to  which  he  was  now  pre-^ 
ferred.  Though  William  seemed  altogether  attached  to 
the  tories,  and  inclined  to  a  new  parliament,  no  person 
appeared  to  take  the  lead  in  the  affairs  of  government  ; 
and,  indted,  for  some  time  the  administration  seemed  to 
Be  under  no  particular  direction. 

^  XXXI.  During  the  transactions  of  the  last  session, 
the  negotiation  for  a  second  partition-treaty  had  been 
carried  on  in  London  by  the  French  minister  Tallard, 
in  conjunction  with  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Jersey, 
and  was  soon  brought  to  perfection.  On  the  2 1st  day 
of  February  the  treaty  was  signed  in  London ;  and  on 
the  25th  of  the  next  month  it  was  subscribed  at  the 
Hague  by  Briord,  the  French  envoy,  and  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  states-general.  By  this  coavention  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick  was  coniSrmed.  The  contracting 
parties  agreed,  tHat,  in  case  of  his  Catholic  majesty's 
dying  without  issue,  the  dauphin  should  possess,  for 
himself  and'his  heirs,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily; 
the  islands  of  St.  Stephano,  Porto  Hercole,  Orbitdilo, 
Telamone,  Porto  Longone;  Piombino,  the  city  and  tnar- 
quisate  of  Final,  the  province  ofGuipuscoa,  the  dutchies 
of  Lorraine  and  Bar ;  in  exchange  for  which  last,  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  should  enjoy  the  dutchy  of  Milan ; 
but  that  the  county  of  Biche  should  remcun  in  sove- 
reignty to  the  prince  of  Vaudemont :  that  the  archduke 
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Ciuurles  diould  inherit  tlie  kiagdom  of  Spain^  and  all 
its  depend^acies  in  and  out  of  Europe :  but,  in  case  of 
hiisj  dying  witiiout  issue^  it  should  devolve  to  some  other 
child  of  the  emperor,  excepting  him  who  might  succeed' 
as  einperor,  or  king  of  the  Romans :  that  this  monarchy 
should  never  descend  to  a  king  of  France,  or  dauphin ; 
and  that  three  months  should  be  allowed  to  the  emperor, 
to  consider  whether  or  not  he  would  accede  to  this  treaty. 
Whedier  the  French  king  was  really  sincere  in  his  pro^ 
fessions  at  this  juncture,  or  proposed  this  treaty  witl^ « . 
view  to  make  a  clandestine  use  of  it  at  the  court  of  Spain 
for  more  interest^  purposes,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  j 
at'  first,  however,  it  was  concealed  from  the  notice  6{ 
the  public,  as  if  the  parties  had  resolved  to  take  no  step 
in  consequence  of  it,  during  the  life  of  his  Catholic 
majesty. 

§  XXXII.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  the  king  em*^ 
biivked'  for  Holland,  after  having  appointed  a  r^ency 
to  govern  the  kingdom  in  bis  absence.  On  the  29tli 
day  oi  the  same  month;  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  only  remaining  child  of  seventeen  which  the  princess 
Anne  had  bom,  died  of  a  malignant  fever,  in  the  ele^ 
venth  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was  much  lamented 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  English  nation,  not  only  on 
accoimt  of  his  promising  talents  and  gentle  behaviour^ 
but  also  as  it  left  the  succession  undetermined,  and  might 
create  diisputes  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  nation.  The 
Jacobites  openly  exulted  in  an  event  which  they  ima^ 
gined  would  remove  the  chief  bar  to  theinterests<of  the 
prince  of  Wales ;  but  the  Protestants  generally  turned^ 
their  eyes  upon  the  princess  Sopfaiao  deictress-dowagar 
of:  Hanover,  and  grand«4aughter  of  Jamesl.  Itwa£^ 
with  a  view  to  concert  the  establishment  of  her  sue- 
ce$sion^  that  die  court  of  Brunswick  now  returned'  the 
vifittt  to  king  William.  The  present  state  of  a^rs  in 
England,  however,  afforded  a  veiy  uncomfortable  pro^ 
spect     The  people  were  generally  alienated  from  the 
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p^sdn  aad  govemment  of  the  reigning  king,  upon: 
whem  they.seeto  to  have  surfeited.  The  vigour  of  their 
minds  was  destroyed  by  luxury  and  sloth :  the  severity 
of  their  mords  was  relaxed  by  a  long  habit  of  venality 
and.  comiptipn.  The  king's  health  began  to  decline, 
and  even  his  faculties  decayed  apace.  No  person  was 
appointed  to  ascend  the  throne  when  it  should  become 
vacapt.  The  Jacobite  faction  alone  was  e$^r,  vigilant, 
enterprising,  and  elate.  They  dispatched  Mr.  Graham, 
brother  of  lord  Preston,  to  the  court  of  St.  Germains, 
immediately  after  the  de^th  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  i 
they  began  to  bestir  themselves  all  over  the  kingdom. 
A  report  was  spread  that  the  princess  Anne  had  privately 
sent  a  message  to  her  father ;  and  Britain  was  once  more 
threatened  with. civil  war,  confusion,  anarchy,  and  ruin. 
§  XXXIII.  In  the  mean  time,  king  William  was  not 
inactive.  The  kings  of  Denmark  and.  Poland,  with  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  had  formed  a  league  to  crush' 
the  young  king  of  Sweden,  by  invading  his  dominions 
on  different  sides.  The  Poles  actually  entered  Livonia, 
and  undertook  the  siege  of  Riga :  the  king  of  Denmaik, 
having  demolished  some  forts  in  Hblstdn,  the  duke  of 
which  was  connected  with  Sweden,  invested  Tonning- 
hen«  The  Swedish  minister  in  England  demanded  that 
assistance  of  William  which  had  been  stipulated  in  a 
late  renewal  of  the  ancient  treaty  between  England  and 
Sweden.  The  states  of  Holland  were  solicited  to  the  sieune 
purpose.  Accordingly,  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail,  English  and 
Dutch,  was  sent  to  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of 
sir  Geoige  Rooke,  who  joined  the  Swedish  squadron, 
and  bombarded  Copenhagen,  to  which  the  Danish  fleet 
had  retired.  At  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Lunenbourg, 
with  the  Swedish  forc^  which  happened  to  be  at  Bremen, 
passed  the  Elbe,  and  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the 
duke  of  Holstein.  The  Danes  immediately  abandoned 
the  sieige  of  Tonninghen;  and  a  body  of  futons,  who 
had  made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  duke  of 
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Branswick,  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  diBorder.  By  the 
mediation  of  Willia^ly  a  negotiation  was  b^un  for  a 
treaty  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  which,  in  order 
to  quicken,  Charles,  tiie  young  king  of  Sweden^  made  a 
descent  upon  the  isle  of  Zealand.  This  was  executed 
with  great  success.  Charles  was  the  first  man  who 
landed;  and  here  he  exhibited  such  marks  of  courage 
and  conduct,  far  above  his  years,  as  equally  astonished 
and  intimidated  his  adversaries.  Then  he  determined  to 
besiege  Copenhag^a;  a  resolution  that  struck  such  ter- 
ror into  the  Danes,  that  they  proceeded  with  redoubled 
diligence  in  the  treaty,  which  was  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, between  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holstein,  about 
the  middle  of  August.  Then  the  Swedes  retired  to 
Schonen,  and  the  squadrons  of  the  maritime  powers  re- 
turned from  the  Baltic. 

^  XXXIV.  When  the  new  partition-treaty  was  com- 
municated by  the  ministers  of  the  contracting  parties  to 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  it  generally  met  with  a  very 
unfavourable  construction.  Saxony  and  the  northern 
crowns  were  still  embroiled  witii  their  own  quarrds,  con- 
sequently could  not  give  much  attention  to  such  a  re- 
mote transaction.  The  princes  of  Germany  appeared 
cautious  and  dilatory  in  their  answers,  unwilling  to  be 
concerned  in  any  plan  that  might  excite  the  resentment 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  elector  of  Brsmdenburgh, 
in  particular,  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  regal  diginity, 
which  he  hoped  to  obtain  from  the  favour  and  au- 
thority  of  tiie  emperor.  The  Italian  states  were  averse 
to  the  partition-treaty,  from  their  apprehension  of  seeing 
France  in  possession  of  Naples,  and  other  districts  of 
their  country.  The  duke  of  Savoy  affected  a  mysterious 
neutrality,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  barter  his  consent 
for  some  considerable  advantage.  The  Swiss  cantons 
declined  -^ceding  as  guarantees.  The  emperor  expressed 
his  astonishment  that  any  disposition  should  be  made  of 
the  l^panish  monarchy  without  tiie  consent  of  die  present 
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poBsesbor,  aid  tke  states  of  the  ikmgdom.  He  observed, 
that  neither  justice  w»  deccmim  could  warrant  t^e  con- 
tracting powers  to  compel  him,  who  was  the  rightj^ 
heir,  to  ^accept  a  part  of  his  inheritance  within  three 
mouths,*  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  even  that  share  to  a 
third  parson  not  yet  named ;  and  he  declared,  that  he 
could  take  no  final  resolution,  until  he  should  know  the 
sentunents  of  his  GathQlic  majesty,  on  an  afiair  in  which 
their  mutual  interest  was  so  nearly  concerned.  Leopold 
was  aotimlly  engaged  in  a  oe^otiatiixi  with  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  signed  a  wiH  in  &vour  of  his  second  son 
Charles  :  yet  he  took  no  measures  to  support  the  dispo-. 
sition,  either  by  sending  lihe  archduke  with  a  sufficient 
force  to  Spadn,  or  by  detaching  troops  into  Italy. 

§  XXXV.  The  people  of  Spain  ^w^e  exai^erated  at 
the  insolence  of  the  three  foreign  powers  who  pretended 
to  parcel  out  theur  dompioiis.  Their  pride  took  the 
alann,  at  the  prospect  of  their  mM)narchy's  being  dis- 
membered :  and  tiheir  grandees  re|»ned  at  the  thought 
<^  losing  so  manyducratiTe  governments  which  they  now 
enjoyed.  The  kings  life  became  every  day  more  and 
more,  precarious,  from  frequent  returns  of  his  discHxler. 
The  ministry  was  weak  and  divided,  thenobiiity  factious, 
and  the  people  discontented.  The  hearts  of  the  nation 
had  best  alienated  from  die  house  *of  Austria,  by  the  in- 
solent carriage  and  rapacious  disposition  of  the  queen 
Mariana.  The  French  had  gained  over  to  their  interests 
the  cardinal  Portocairero,  the  marquis  de  Monterey, 
with  many  other  noblemen  and  persons  of  distinction. 
These,  perceivii^  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  emr 
ployed  their  emissaries  to  raise  a  general  cry  that  France 
alone  could  msdntain  the  succession  entire;  that  the 
house  of  Austria  was  feeble  imd  exhausted,  apd  any 
prince  of  that 'line  must  owe  his  chief  support  to  detest- 
able heretics.  Portocarrero  tampered  with  the  weakness 
of  his  sovereign*  He  repeated  and  exaggerated  all  these 
s^gg^tions;  he  advised  him  to  consult  pope  Inno* 
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c^nt  XIL  on  thia  momeiitow  paint  of  regulatiag  th^isucr 
cession.     That  pontiff,  who  was  a  creature  of  Fratice^ 
haying  taken  the  advice  of  a  college  of  cardinals,  deterr 
mined  that  the  renunciation  of  Maria  Theresa  was  in^ 
valid  and  null,  ^as  being  fou^ded  Upon  compulsion,  and 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  die  Spanish  i^o- 
narcfay.  He  therefore  exhorted  king  Charles  to  contribute 
to  the  propagaticni  of  the  faith,  and  the  repose  of  Chris^ 
tendom,  by  making  a  new  will  in  favour  of  a  grandson 
of  the  French  monarch.    This  admonitiop  was  seconded 
by  the  remonstrances  of  Portocarrero ;  and  tibe  w^Jc 
priuce^o^plied  wiltx  tke  proposal.  *  In  tbe  meaa  time, 
the  king  of  France  seemed  to  act  heartily^  as  a  principal 
in  the  treaty  of  partition.  His  ministers  at  foreign  courts 
^o^perated  with  those  of  the  maritime  powers,  ill  solir 
citing  the  accession  of  the  different  potentates  in  Ewope* 
When  count  Zinzendorf,  the  imperial  amhassadjor  at 
Paris,  presejated  a  memorial,  desiring  to  know  what  |)art 
France  would  act,  should  the  king  of  Spain  volunti^ily 
place  a  grandson  of  liCwis  on  thethroae,  the  manpiis 
de  Torcj  answered  in  writing,  that  hk  most  Christian 
majesty  would  by  no  means  listed  to  such  a  {Mx>posals 
nay,  when  the  emperor's  minister  gav6  them  to  under* 
stand  that  his  master  was  ready  to  begin  a  separate  ne* 
gotiatipn  with  tibe  cpurt  of  Veisailles,  twching  the  Spa*- 
hish  .suci:^ssion^  Lewis  declared  he  would  v^  treat  .on 
that  subject  without  the  concurrence  of  his  allies, 

§  XXXVL  The  nature  of  the  partition-treaty  was  n^ 
sooner  known  in  England,  than  condemned  by  the  most 
intelligent  part  of  the  nation*  They  first  of  all  com- 
plained, that  such  an  important ,  affair  should  be  c&Or 
eluded  without  the  advice  of  parliament.  They  observed 
that  the  scheme  was  unjust,  and  Ihe  execution  of  it  ha- 
jtardous :  that,  in  concerting  the  terms,  the  maritiilie 
powers  seemed  to  have  acted  as  partisans  of  France :  for 
the  possession  of  Naples  and  the  Tuscan  pcarts  would 
subject  Italy  to  her  ^pminion,  and  interfere  M^ith  the 
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EngKsh  trade  to  the  Levant  and  Mediterranean  ;  while 
Guipuscoa,  on  any  future  rupture,  would  afford  ahether 
inlet  into  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  dominions :  they,  for 
these  reasons,  pronounced  the  treaty  destructive  of  the 
balance  of  power,  and  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  Eng- 
land. All  these  arguments  were  trumpeted  by  the  male- 
contents,  so  that  the  whole  kingdom  echoed  with  the 
clamour  of  disaffection.    Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  and 
others  of  the  tory  faction,' began  to  think  in  earnest  of 
establishing  the  succession  of  the  English  crown  upon 
the  person  of  the  prince  of  Wales.     They  are  said  to 
have  sent  over  Mr.  Grraham  to  St.  Germains  with  over- 
tures to  this  purpose,  and  an  assurance  that  a  motion 
would  be  made  in  the  house  of  commons,  to  pass  a  vote 
that  the  crown  should  not  be  supported  in  the  execution 
of  the  partition-treaty.     King  William  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  censure  he  had  undergone,  and  not  a  I'^le  alarmed 
to  find  himself  so  unpopular  among  his  own  subjects. 
That  he  might  be  the  more  able  to  bestow  his  attention 
effectually  upon  the  affairs  of  England,  he  resolved  to  take 
some  measures  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Scottish  nation. 
He  permitted  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  to  meet  on 
the  28th  day  of  October,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  tbem 
from  his  house  at  Loo,  containing  an  assurance  that  he 
would  concur  in  every  thing  that  could  be  reasonably 
prc^osed  for  maintaining  and  advancing  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  their  kingdom.     He  promised  to  give  his 
royal  assent  to  such  acts  as  they  should  frame  for  the 
better  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline ;  for 
preventing  the  growth  of  popery,  suppressing  vice  and 
immorality,  encouraging  piety  and  virtue,  preserving  and 
securing  personal  liberty,   regulating  and  advancing 
trade,  retrieving  the  losses,  and  promoting  the  interest, 
of  their  African  and  Indian  companies.     He  expressed 
his  concern  that  he  could  not  assert  the  company's  right 
of  establishing  a  colony  at  Darien,  without  disturbing 
the  peace  of  Christendom,  and  entailing  a  ruinous  war 
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on  that  his  ancient  kingdom.  He  recommended  unani- 
mity and  dispatch  in  raising  competent  taxes  for  their 
own  defence ;  and  told  them  he  had  thought  fit  to  con- 
tinue the  duke  of  Queensberry  in  the  ojfice  of  high-comr 
missioner.  Notwithstanding  this  soothing  address,  the 
national  resentment  continued  to  rage,  and  the  parliament  ^ 
seemed  altogether  intractable.  By  this  time  the  com- 
pany had  received  certain  tidings  of  the  entire  surrender 
of  their  settlement ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
they  represented  to  parliament,  that  for  want  of  due  proj 
tection  abroad,  some  persons  had  been  encouraged  tQ 
break  in  upon  their  privileges  even  at  home.  This  re- 
monstrance was  succeeded  by  another  national  address 
to  the  king,  who  told  them,  he  could  not  take  any  farther 
notice  of  that  affair,  since  the  parliament  was  now  assent- 
bled  ;  and  he  had  already  made  a  declaration,  with 
which  he  hoped  all  his  faithful  subjects  would  be  satis- 
fied. Nevertheless,  he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
practise  other  expedients  for  allaying  the  ferment  of  that 
nation.  His  ministers,  and  their  agents,  bestirred  them- 
selves  so  successfully,  that  the  heats  in  parliament  were 
entirely  cooled,  and  the  outcry  of  the  people  subsided 
into  unavailing  murmurs.  The  parliament  resolved,  that, 
in  consideration  of  their  great  deliverance  by  his  majesty, 
and  as,  next  under  God,  their  safety  and  happiness 
wholly  depended  upon  his  preservation  and  that  of  his 
government,  they  would  support  both  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  and  maintain  such  forces  as  should  be  re- 
quisite for  those  ends.  They  passed  an  act  for  keeping 
on  foot  three  thousand  men  for  two  years,  to  be  main- 
tained by  a  land-tax.  Then  the  commissioner  produced 
the  king's  letter,  desiring  to  have  eleven  hundred  men 
on  his  own  account,  to  the  ist  day  of  June  following.: 
they  forthwith  complied  with  this  request,  and  were  pro- 
rogued to  the  6th  of  May.  The  supernumerary  troops 
.  were  sent  over  to  the  states-general ;  and  the  earl  of 
Argyle  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  duke,  as  a  recgm- 
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peuse  for  having  concurred  with  the  commissioner  in 
managing  this  session  of  parliament, 

§  XXXVIL  King  William  had  returned  to  England 
on  the  18th  day  of  October,  not  a  little  chagrined  at  the 
perplexities  in  which  he  found  himself  involved ;  and,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  month,  he  received  advice  that 
the  king  of  Spain  was  actually  dead.  He  could  not  be 
surprised  at  this  event,  which  had  been  so  long  expected ; 
but  it  was  attended  with  a  circumstance  which  he  had 
not  foreseen.  Charles,  by  his  last  will,  had  declared 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  the  sole 
heir  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  In  case  this  prince  should 
die  without  issue,  or  inherit  the  crown  of  France,  he 
willed  that  Spain  should  devolve  to  the  duke  of  Berry ; 
in  default  of  him,  and  children,  to  the  archduke  Charles 
and  his  heirs ;  failing  of  whom,  to  the  duke  of  Ss^voy 
and  his  posterity.  He  likewise  recommended  a  match 
between  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  one  of  the  arch- 
duchesses. When  this  testament  was  first  notified  to 
the  French  court,  Lewis  seemed  to  hesitate  between  his 
inclination  and  engagements  to  William*  and  the  states- 
general.  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  said  to  have  joined 
her  influence  to  that  of  the  dauphin,  in  persuading'the 
king  to  accept  of  the  will ;  and  Pontchartrain  was  en- 
gaged to  support  the  same  measure.  A  cabinet-council 
was  called  in  her  apartment.  The  rest  of  the  ministry 
declared  for  the  treaty  of  partition ;  the  king  affected  a 
kind  of  neutrality.  The  dauphin  spoke  for  his  son, 
with  an  air  of  resolution  he  had  never  assumed  be- 
fore :  Pontchartrain  seconded  his  argument :  inadame  de 
Maintenon  asked  what  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  done  to 
provoke  the  king,  that  he  should  be  barred  of  his  right 
to  that  succession?  Then  the  rest  of  the  members 
espoused  the  dauphin's  opinion ;  and  the  king  owned 
himself  convinced  by  their  reasons.  In  all  probability, 
the  decision  of  this  council  was  previously  settled  in  pri- 
vate.    After  the  will  was  accepted,  Lewis  closeted  the 
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duke  of  Anjon,  to  whom  he  said,  in  prenaice  of  the 
marquis  des  Rois,  "  Sir,  the  king  of  Spain  has  made 
yoa  a  king.  The  grandees  demand  you ;  the  people 
wish  for  you,  and  I  give  my  consent  R^nember  only, 
you  are  a  prince  of  France.  I  recommend  to  you  to 
love  your  people,  to  gain  their  affection  by  the  lenity  of 
your  government,  and  to  render  yourself  worthy  of  the 
thrcme  you  are  going  to  ascend."  The  new  monarch 
was  congratulated  on  his  elevation  by  all  the  princes  of 
the  blood;  nevertheless,  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  his 
son  protested  against  the  will,  because  the  archduke  was 
placed  next  in  succession  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  in  bar 
of  their  right  as  descendants  of  Anne  of  Austria,  whose 
renunciation  could  be  of  no  more  force  than  that  of 
Maria  Theresa.  On  the  4th  day'  of  December,  the 
new  king  set  out  for  Spain,  to  the  frontiers  of  which  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers. 

§  XXXVIII.  When  the  will  was  accepted,  the  French 
minister,  de  Torcy,  endeavoured  to  justify  his  master^s 
conduct  to  the  earl  of  Manchester,  who  resided  at  Paris  ^ 
in  the  character  of  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Lon- 
don.  He  observed,  that  the  treaty  of  partition  was  not 
likely  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  had  been  concerted : 
that  the  emperor  had  refused  to  accede :  that  it  was  re- 
lished by  none  of  the  princes  to  whom  it  had  been  com- 
municated: that  the  people  of  England  and  Holland  had 
expressed  their  discontent  at  the  prospect  of  France's 
being  in  possession  of  Naples  and  Sicily :  that  if  Lewis 
had  rejected  the  will,  the  archduke  would  have  had  a 
double  title,  derived  from  the  former  will,  and  that  of  the 
late  king :  that  the  Spaniards  were  so  averse  to  ihe  divi- 
sion of  their  monarchy,  there  would  be  a  necessity  for 
conquering  the  whole  kingdom  before  the  treaty  could  be 
executed :  that  the  ships  to  be  furnished  by  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Holland  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  a  war ;  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  Eng- 
land and  the  states-general  would  engage  them^ves  in 
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a  'greater  expense.     He  concluded  with  saying,  That 
the  treaty  Would  have  been  more  advantageous  to  France 
than  the  will,  which  the  king  accepted  purely  from  a 
desire  of  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe.     His  master 
hoped,  therefore,  that  a  good  understanding  would  sub- 
sist between  him  and  the  kino^  of  Great  Britain.     The 
same  reasons  were  communicated  by  Briod,  the  French 
ambassad(»r  at  the  Hague,  to  the  states-general.     Not* 
withstanding  this  address,  they  ordered  their  envoy  at 
Paris  to  deliver  a  memorial  to  the  French  king,  express- 
ing their  surprise  at  his  having  accepted  the  will ;  ^nd 
their  hope,  that,  as  the  time  specified  for  the  emperor  s 
acceding  to  the  treaty  was  not  expired,  his  most  Christian 
majesty  would  take  the  affair  again  into  his  consideratioH,- 
and  adhere  to  his  engagements  in  every  article.     Lewisj 
in  his  answer  to  this  memorial,  which  he  dispatched  to 
all  the  courts  of  Europe,  declared,  that  what  he  chiefly 
considered  was  the  principal  design  of  the  contracting 
parties,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe ; 
^d  that,  true  to  his  principle,  he  only  departed  from  the 
words,  that  he  might  the  better  adhere  to  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty.  '  • 

§  XXXIX.  With  this  answer  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
States,  giving  them  to  understand,  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  so  firmly  established  by  the  will  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  that  he  did  not 
doubt  their  approbation  of  his  succession  to  the  Spanish 
crown.  The  States  observed,  that  they  could  not  de- 
clare themselves  upon  an  affair  of  such  consequence, 
without  consulting  their  respective  provinces.  Lewis 
admitted  the  excuse,  and  assured  them  of  his  readiness 
to  concur  with  whatever  they  should  desire  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The  Spanish  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague  presented  them  with  a  letter  from 
his  new  master,  who  likewise  notified  his  accession  to  all 
the  powers  of  Europe,  except  the  king  of  England.  The 
empePDR. loudly  exclaimed   against  the  will,  as  being 
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inorfe  iniquitous  than  the  treaty  of  partition;  and  threat- 
ened to  do  himself  justice  by  force  of  arms.  The 
Spaniards,  apprehending  that  a  league  would  be  formed 
between  his  imperial  majesty  and  the  maritime  powers, 
for  setting  aside  the  succession  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and 
conscious  of  their  own  inability  to  defend  their  domi- 
nions, resigned  themselves  entirely  to  the  pri^tection  of 
the  French  monarch.  The  towns  in  the  Spanish  Ne- 
therlands and  the  dutchy  of  Milan  admitted  French  gar- 
risons :  a  French  squadron  anchored  in  the  port  of  Cadiz  ; 
and  another  was  detached  to  the  Spanish  settlements 
in  the  West  Indies.  Part  of  the  Dutch  army  that  was 
quartered  in  Luxembourg,  Mons,  and  Namur,  were 
made  prisoners  of  war,  because  they  would  not  own  the 
king  of  Spain,  whom-  their  masters  had  not  yet  acknow- 
ledged. The  States  were  overwhelmed  with  consterna- 
tion by  this  event,  especially  when  they  considered  their 
own  naked  situation,  and  reflected  that  the  Spanish  gar- 
risons might  fall  upon  them  before  they  could  assemble 
a  body  of  troops  for  their,  defence.  The  danger  was  so 
imminent,  that  they  resolved  to  acknowledge  the  king 
of  Spain  without  farther  hesitation,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  French  king  for  that  purpose :  this  was  no  sooner 
received,  than  orders  were  issued  for  sending  back  their 
battalions. 

§  XL.  How  warmly  soever  king  William  resented 
the  conduct  of  the  French  king,  in  accepting  the  will 
so  diametrically  opposite  to  his  engagements,  he  dissem- 
bled his  chagrin ;  and  behaved  with  such  reserve  and 
apparent  indifference,  that  some  people  naturally  believed 
he  had  been  privy  to  the  transaction.  Others  imagined 
that  he  was  discouraged  from  engaging  in  a  new  war  by 
his  bodily  infirmities,  which  daily  increased,  as  well  as 
by  the  opposition  in  parliament,  to  which  he  should  be 
inevitably  exposed.  But  his  real  aim  was  to  conceal  his 
sentiments,  until  he  should  have  sounded  the  opinions 
of  other  powers  in  Europe,  and  seen  how  far  he  could 
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dep^Kl  upon  his  new  ministry.  He  now  seemed  to  re-* 
pose  his  chief  confidence  in  the  earl  of  Rochester,  who 
had  undertaken  for  the  tories,  and  was  declared  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Lord  Godolphin  was  appointed 
first  commissioner  of  the  treaj»ury,  lord  Tankerville  suc- 
ceeded lord  Lonsdale,  lately  deceased,  as  keeper  of  the 
privy^seal^  and  sir  Charles  Hedges  was  declared  secre* 
tary  of  state,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Jers^  :  but  the 
management  of  the  commons  wai»  intrusted  to  Mr.  Ro- 
b^  Harleyi  who  had  hitherto  opposed  the  measures 
of  the  court  with  equal  virulence  and  ability.  These 
new  undertakers,  well  knowing  they  should  find  it  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  a  majority  in  the 
present  parliament,  prevailed  on  ^the  kmg  to  dissolve  it 
by  pK>clamation :  then  the  sheriffs  were  changed  acT 
coMii^  to  their  nomination,  and  writs  issued  for  a  new 
parliament  to  meet  on  the  6th  day  ^of  February.  During 
this  interval,  count  Wratislaw  arrived  in  England,  as 
ambassador  from  the  emperor,  to  explain  Leopold's  title 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  supported  by  repeated  enjtails 
and  renunciations,  confirmed  in  the  most  solemn  treaties* 
This  minister  met  with  ^  very  cold  reception  from  tho&e 
who  ^ood  at  the  helm  of  afiairs.  They  sought  to  avoid 
all  connexions  that  might  engage  their  country  as  a  prin- 
cipal in  another  war  upon  the  continent ;  smartiog  a4i 
they  were  from  the  losses  and  encumbrances  ^hich  the 
last  had  entailed  upon  them  and  their  posterity.  They 
seem^  to  think  that  Lewis,  rather  than  involve  himself 
in  fresh  troubles,  would  give  all  the  security  that  could 
be  desired  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe,  or  even^ 
should  this  be  refused,  they  saw  no  reason  for  Britain's 
exhausting  her  wealth  and  strength  to  support  a  chimeric 
Cfid  balance,  in  which  her  interest  was  but  remotely  con*- 
cemed.  It  was  their  opinion,  that,  by  keeping  ak>6^ 
she  might  render  herself  more  respectable.  Her  reserve 
would  overawe  contending  powers :  they  would  in  their 
turn  sue  for  her  assistancci  and  ^nptore  her  g^od  offices ; 
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aiul,  instead  of  declaring  herself  a  party,  she  would  have 
the  honour  to  decide  as  arbitress  of  their  disputes.    Per- 
haps they  extended  this  idea  too  far ;  BXid,  in  all  proba- 
bility, their  notions  were  inflamed  by  a  spirit  o{  faction. 
They  hated  the  whigs  as  their  political  adversaries,  and 
detested  the  war  because  it  had  been  countenaixced  and 
supported  by  the  interest  of  that  party.     The  king  be- 
lieved, that  a  conjunction  of  the  two  monarchies  of 
Fr^ce  and  Spain  would  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of 
Europe ;  and  that  this  could  not  be  prevented  by  any 
other  method  than  a  general  union  of  the  other  European 
powerf^.     He  certainly  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  senti- 
mentfi  of  this  equilibrium,  and  fully  convinced  that  he 
himself,  of  all  the  potentates  in  Christendom,  was  the 
only  prince  capable  of  adjusting  the  balance.     The  ipa- 
perial  ambassador  could  not,  therefore,  be  long  ignorant 
of  his  real  purpose,  as  he  conversed  with  the  Dutch  fa- 
vourites, who  knew  and  approved  of  their  master's  de- 
sign, though  he  avoided  a  declaration,  until  he  should 
have  rendered  his  ministers  more  propitious  to  his  aim. 
The  true  secret,  however,  of  that  reserve  with  which 
count  Wratislaw  was  treated  at  his  first  arrival,  w^  a 
private  negotiation  which  the  king  had  set  on  foot  with 
the  regency  of  Spain,  touching  a  barrier  in  the  Nether- 
lands,   He  proposed,  that  certain  towns  should  be  garri- 
soned with  English  and  Dutch  troops,  by  way  of  secu- 
rity against  the  ambitious  designs  of  France :  but  the 
regency  were  so  devoted  to  the  French  interest,  that  they 
refund  to  listen  to  any  proposal  of  this  mature.     While 
this  affair  was  in  agitation,  William  resolved  to  maintain 
a  wary  distance  from  the  emperor ;  but  when  his  effort 
miscarried,  the  ambassador  found  him  much  more  open 
an4  s^ccessible.* 

»  This  year  was  distinguished  by  a  glorious  Tictoiy  which  the  young  king  of 
Swedea  obtained  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  -Iliga  continued  invested  by 
the  king  of  Poland,  while  Peter,  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  made  liis  approaches  to 
Narva,  at  the  head  of  a  prodigious  army,  purposing,  in"  violation  of  all  faith  and 
justice,  to  share  the  spoils  of  the  youthiul  monarch.  Charles,  landed  at  Revelj 
compelled  the  Sayons  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Riga,  and  having  supplied  the  place, 
marched  with  a  handful  of  troops  against  the  Muscovites,  who  had  undertaken 
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§  XLI.  The  parliament  meeting  on  the  6th,  was  pro- 
rogued to  the  10th  day  of  February,  when  Mr.  Harley 
was  chosen  speaker  by  a  great  majority,  in  opposition  to 
sir  Richard  Onslow.     The  king  had  previously  told  sir 
Thomas  Lyttleton,  it  would  be  for  his  service  that  he 
should  yield  his  pretensions  to  Harley  at  this  juncture, 
and  that  gentleman  agreed  to  absent  himself  from, the 
house  on  the  day  of  election.     The  king  observed,  in 
his  speech,  that  the  nation's  loss  in  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  had  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  to  make  farther  prpvision  for  the  succession  of 
the  crown  in  the  Protestant  line :  that  the  death  of  the 
king  of  Spain  had  made  such  an  alteration  in  the  affairs 
of  the  continent,  as  required  their  mature  deliberation. 
ITierest  of  his  harangue  turned  upon  the  usual  topics 
of  demanding  supplies  for  the  ensuing  year,  reminding- 
them  of  the  deficiencies  and  public  debts,  recommending 
to  their  inquiry  the  state  of  the  navy  and  fortifications ; 
exhorting  them  to  encourage  commerce,  employ  the 
poor,  and  proceed  with  vigour  and  unanimity  in  all  their 
deliberations.    Though  the  elections  had  been  generally 
carried  in  favour  of  the  tory  interest,  the  ministry  had 
Secured  but  one  part  of  that  faction.    Some  of  the  most 
popular  leaders,. such  as  the  duke  of  Leeds,  the  marquis 
of  Normanby,  the  earls  of  Nottingham,  Seymour,  Mus- 
grave,  Howe,  Finch,  and  Showers,  had  either  been  neg- 
lected, or  found  refractory,  and  resolved  to  oppose  the 
court  measures  with  all  their  influence.     Besides,  the 
French  king,  knowing  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  resolutions  of  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  is  said  to  have  distributed  great  sums  of 
money  in  England,  by  means  of  his  minister  Tallard,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  opposition  in  the  house  of  com- 

the  siege  of  Narva.  The  czar  quitted  his  army  -with  some  precipitation^  as  if  he 
had  been  afraid  of  hazarding  his  person,  while  Charles  advanced  through  ways 
that  were  thought  impracticable,  and  surprised  the  enemy.  He  broke  into  their 
camp  before  they  had' the  least  intimation  of  his  approach,  and  totally  routed 
them,  aftpr  a  short  resistance.  He  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  with  ail 
their  ba^age,  tenU,  and  a^tiUery^  '<md  entered  Narva  in  triumph. 
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mons.  Certain  it  is,  the  nation  abounded,  at  this  period, 
with  the  French  coins  called  louis-d'ors  and  pistoles;  but 
whether  this  redundancy  was  owing  to  a  balance  of  trade 
in  favour  of  England,  or  to  the  largesses  of  Lewis,  we 
shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  We  may  likewise  ob- 
serve, that  the  infamous  practice  of  bribing  electors  had 
never  been  so  flagrant  as  in  the  choice  of  representatives 
for  this  parliament.  This  scandalous  traffic  had  been 
chiefly  carried  on  by  the  whig  party,  and  therefore  their 
antagonists  resolved  to  spare  po  pains  in  detecting  their 
corruption.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  distinguished  himself 
by  his  zeal  and  activity  :  he  brought  some  of  these  prac- 
tices to  light,  and,  in  particular,  stigmatized  the  new 
East  India  company  for  having  been  deeply  concerned 
in  this  species  of  venality.  An  inquiry  being  set  on  foot 
in  the  house  of  commons,  several  elections  were  declared 
void ;  and  divers  persons,  who  had  been  illegally  re- 
turned, were  first  expelled  the  house,  and  "afterward  de- 
tained in  prison.  Yet  these  prosecutions  were  carried 
oh  with  such  partiality,  as  plainly  indicated  that  they 
flowed  rather  from  party  zeal  than  from  patriotism. 

§  XLII.  A  great  body  of  the  commons  had  resolved 
to  present  an  address  to  his  majesty,  desiring  he  would 
acknowledge  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  the  motion,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  been  carried  by  a  considerable 
majority,  had  not  one  bold  and  lucky  expression  given 
such  a  turn  to  the  debate,  as  induced  the  anti-courtiers 
to  desist  One  Mr.  Monekton,  in  the  heat  of  his  de- 
clamation s^ainst  this  measure,  said,  he  expected  the 
next  vote  would  be  for  owning  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales.  Though  there  was  little  or  no  connexion  be- 
tween these  two  subjects,  a  great  many  members  were 
startled  at  the  information,  and  deserted  the  measure, 
which  was  dropped  accordingly.  The  king  s  speech 
being  taken  into  consideration,  the  house  resolved  to 
support  his  majesty  and  his  government ;  to  take  such 
efiectual  measures  as'  might  best  conduce  to  the  interest 
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and  safety  of  England,  and  the  preservation  o£  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  This  resolution  was  presaated  in  an 
address  to  the  king,  who  received  it  favourably.  At  the 
same  time,  he  laid  bef6re  theost  a  memorial  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  states-general,  and  desired  theiip  iidvice 
and  assistance  in  th^  point$  that  constituted  thesubstavfece 
of  this  r^nonstraj9bce.  The  States  gave  him  to  m^enstand^ 
that  they  had  acknowledged  the  duke  of  Anjou  as  king 
of  SpaiA :  that  France  had  agreed  to  a  negotiation^  in 
which  they  might  stipuu^te  the  necessary  oonditioiis 
for  securing  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  that  t]iey  were 
firmly  resolved  to  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence 
of  his  majesty  and  thdjr  other  allies.  They  therefore 
begged  he  would  send  a  minister  to  the  Hague,  with  ne- 
cenary  powers  and  instrudions  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  this  negotiation :  they  told  him,  that,  in  case  it  should 
prove  in^ectual,  or  Holland  be  suddenly  invaded  by 
the  troops  which  Lewis  had  ordered  to  advance  towards 
their  frontiers,  they  relied  on  the  assistance  of  England, 
and  hoped  his  majesty  would  prepare  the  succours  sti- 
pulated by  treaty,  to  be  used  should  occasion  require. 
The  memorial  was  likewise  communieated  to  the  house 
of  lords.  Meanwhile  the  commons  desired  that  the 
treaties  between  England  and  the  states-gaieral  should 
be  laid  before  their  house.  These  being  peruaed>  they 
resolved  upon  an  address,  to  desire  his  majesty  would 
enter  into  such  negotiations  with  the  states-general,  and 
other  potentates,  as  might  most  effectually  conduce  to 
the  mutual  safety  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, as  well  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  cl 
Europe,, and  to  assure  him  of  their  support  and  aasistr 
an<^,  in  performance  of  the  treaty  subsisting  between 
England  and  the  states-general.  This  resolution,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried  without  great  opposition  from  those 
who  were  averse  to  the  nation's  involving  itself  in  an- 
other war  upon  the  continent.  The  king  profeissed  him* 
self  extremely  well  pleased  with  this  address,  and  told 
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them  he  would  imxaediately  order  his  mini^rs  abroad 
to    act  in  concert  with  the  'states-g^ieral  and  other 
powers,  for  the  attainment  of  those  ends  they  proposed. 
§  XLIII.  He  communicated  to  the  commons  a  letter j 
written  by  the  earl  of  Melfort  to  his  brother  the  eaxl  of 
Perth,  governor  to  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales*    It 
had  been  mislaid  by  accident,  and  came  to  London  in  the 
French  mail.     It  contained  a  scheme  for  aiu)ther  inva- 
sion  of  Ekiglandi  together  with  soss^  reflections  on  ihe 
character  of  the  earl  of  Middleton.t  who  had  supplanted 
him  at  the  court  of  St.  Germaina.    Mellbrt  .was  a  rww 
protector}  and  seems  to  have  had  no  othea:  view  than  that 
^  ^  i^iamendrng  himself  to  king  James,  aad  bringing 
his  rival  into  disgrace*    The  house  of  lord$>  to  whom 
the  letter  was  also  imparted,  ordered  it  to  be  printed^ 
Next  day  they  presented  an  address,  thanking  his  mar 
iesty  for  bis  care  of  the  Protestant  rdiijnon :  desiring  all 
Te  treaties  made  since  the  la^t  war  4ht  be  kid  before 
them :  requesting  him  to  engage  in  such  alliances  as  he 
should  think  propo*  for  preserving  the  balance  of  powtor 
in  Europe  :  assuring  him  of  their  concurrence :  express- 
ing  their  acknowledgment  for  his  having  communicated 
Melfort's  letter :  desiring  he  would  give  orders  for  seiz- 
ing the  horses  and  arms  of  dissected  persons ;  for^re- 
moving  Papists  from  London ;  and  for  searching  after 
those  alms  and  provisions  of  war  meiitioned  in  the  letter : 
finally,  they  requested  him  to  equip  speedily  a  suiEcien^ 
fleet  for  the  defence  of  himself  md  his  kingdom.    They 
received  a  gracious  answer  to  this  addreies,  which  was  |t 
farther  encouragement  to  the  king  to  put  his  own  pri- 
vate designs  in  execution:  towards  the  same  end  the 
letter  contributed  not  a  little^  by  inflaming  the  fears  and 
im^entment  of  the  nation  against  Franoe,  which  in  vain 
disclaimed  the  earl  of  Melfort  tf»  a  fantastical  aehemer, 
to  whom  no  regard  was  paid  at  the  court  of  Versaillea. 
The  French  ministry  complained  of  the  publicatipn  of 
this  letter  as  an  attempt  to  sow  jealousy  between  the  two 
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crbwns ;  and,  as  a  convincing  proof  of  their  sincerity, 
banished  the  earl  of  Melfort  to  Angers. 

,  §  XLI V.  The  credit  of  exchequer  bills  was  so  lowered 
by  the  change  of  the  ministry,  and  the  lapse  of  the  time 
allotted  for  their  circulation,  that  they  fell  near  twenty 
per  cent,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  revenue,  and  the  dis- 
credit of  the  government  in  forei^  countries.  The 
commons  having  taken  this  affair  into  consideration, 
voted.  That  provision  should  be  made  from  time  to  time 
jfor  making  good  the  principal  and  interest  due  on  all 
parliamentaiy  funds ;  and  afterward  passed  a  bill  for  re- 
newing the  bills  of  credit,  commonly  called  exchequer 
bills.  This  was  sent  up  to  the  lords  on  the  6th  day  of 
March,  and  on  the  13th  received  the  royal  assent.  The 
next  object  that  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mons, was  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
which  the  king  had  recommended  to  their  considera- 
tion in  the  beginning  of  the  session.  Having  delibe- 
rated on  this  subject,  they  resolved,  That  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  aad 
the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  farther  declaration  should  he  made  of 

.  the  limitation  and  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  Pror 
^iestant  line,  after  his  majesty  and  the  princess,  and  the 
heirs  of  their  bodies  respectively:  and  that  farther  pro- 
vision should  be  first  made  for  the  security  of  the  rights 

'  :and  liberties  of  the  people.  Mr.  Harley  moved,  That 
some  conditions  of  gov.emment  might  be  settled  as  pre- 
liminaries, before  they  should  proceed  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  pei^son,  that  their  security  might  be  com- 
plete. Accordingly, 'they  deliberated  on  this  subject, 
and  agreed  to  the  following  resolutions  :  That  whoever 
4shall  hereafter"  come  to  the  possession  of  this,  crown, 
shall  join  in  communion  with  the  church  of  England  as 
by  law  established :  that,  in  case  the  crown  and  imperial 
dignity  of  this  realm  shall  hereafter  come  to  any  person 
3iot  being  a  native  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  this 
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nd,tion  be  not.  obliged  to  engage  in  any  war  for  the  de- 
fence of  any  dominions  or  territories  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  crown  of  England,  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment :  that  no  person  who  shall  hereafter  come  to  the 
possession  of  the  crown,  shall  go  out  of  the  dominions 
of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  without  consent  of 
parliament :  that,  from  and  after  the  time  that  the  far- 
ther limitation  by  this  act  shall  take  -effect,  all  matters 
and  things  relating  to  the  well  governing  lof  this  king- 
dom, which  are  properly  cognizable  in  the  priyyrcouncil, 
by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  shall  be  transacted 
there,  smd  all  resolutions  taken  thereupon  shall  be  signed 
by  such  of  the^  privy-council  as  shall  advise  an<^consent 
to  >the;  same  :  that,  after  the  limitation  shall  take  effect, 
no  person  bom  out  of  the  kingdomof  England,  Scot- 
land, or  Ireland,  or  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging, 
although  he  be  naturalized,  and  made  a  denizen  (except 
such  as  are  bom  of  English  parents),  shall  be  capable 
to  be  of  the  privy-council,  or  a  member  of  either  house ' 
of  parliament,  or  to  enjoy  any  office  or  place  of  trust, 
either  civil  or  military,  or  to  have  any  grant  of  laiids, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  from  the  crown  to  himself^ 
or  to  any  others  in  tmst  for  him:  that  no. person  who' 
has  an  office  or  pl^ace  of  profit  under,  the  king,  or  re- 
ceiver a  pension  from  the  crown,  shall  be  capable  of 
serving  as  members  of  the  house  of  commons:  that, 
after  the  limitation  shall  take  effect,  judges'  commissions 
be  made  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserinty  and  their  salaries 
ascertained  and  established ;  but  upon  the  addresses  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  it  may  be  lawful  to  remove 
them :  that  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal  of  England 
be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  commons  in 
parliament.     Having  settled  these  preliminaries,  they 
resolved,  that  the  princess  Sophia,  dutchess-dowager  of 
Hanover,  be  declared  the  next  in  succession  to  the  crown 
of  England,  in  the  Protestant  line,  after  his  majesty  and 
the  princess,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies  respectively: 
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wd  that  tbe  fefdier  limitation  of  the  crown  be  to  tihe 
«aid  priiKl^s  Sophia,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Protestants.  A  bill  being  formed  on  these  resolutions, 
was  sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  it  met  widi 
some  opposition  from  (be  marquis  of  Normanby :  a  pro- 
test was  likewise  entered  against  it  by  the  eatls  of  Hunt- 
ii^on  and  Plymouth,  and  thte  lords  Guilford  asnd  Jef- 
feries.  Nevertheless,  it  passed  without  amendments, 
and  on  lihe  12th  day  of  June  received  the  royal  assent : 
the  king  was  extranely  mortified  at  the  preliminary  li- 
milatioois,  which  he  considered  as  an  open  insuk  on  his 
own  conduct  and  stdministration :  not  but  that  they  were 
necessary  precaiitions,  naturally  suggested  by  the  ex- 
perienoe  of  those  evils  to  which  the  nation  had  been 
already  ii^posed,  in  consequence  of  raising  a  foreign 
prince  to  the  throne  of  England.  As  the  tories  lay 
under  the  imputation  of  favouring  the  late  king's  interest, 
they  exerted  themselves  zealously  on  this  occasion,  to 
w^e  oiF  the  aspersion,  aiid  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
confidence  of  the  people ;  hoping,  that  in  the  sequel 
they  should  be  able  to  restrain  the  nation  from  engaging 
too  deep  in  the  affairs  of  tbe  continent,  without  incur- 
rkig  ike  charge  of  disaffection  to  the  present  king  and 
government.  The  act  of  settlement  being  passed,  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield  was  sent  to  notify  the  transaction  to 
tiiB  electress  Sophia,  who  likewise  received  from  his 
hands  the  order  of  the  garter. 

§  XLV.  The  act  of  succession  gave  umbrage  to  all 
the  peipish  princes,  who  were  more  nearly  related  to  the 
crown  than  this  lady,  whom  the  parliament  had  preferred 
to  all  others.  The  dutchess  of  Savoy,  grand-daughter  to 
king  Charles  I.  by  her  mother,  wdered  her  ambassador, 
count  Maffei,  to  make  a  protestation  to  the  parliament 
of  England,  in  her  name,  against  all  resolutions  and  de- 
cisions contrary  to  her  title,  as  sole  daughter  to  the 
princess  Henrietta,  next  in  succession  to  the  crown  of 
England,  after  king  William  and  the  princess  Anne  of 
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Denmark.  Two  copies  of  t-bis  proteiM;  MaiFd  seixt  in 
letters  to  the  lord-keeper  and  the  speaker  of  the  lower 
house;  by  two  of  his  gentlemen,  and  a  public  notary  to 
attest  the  delivery :  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  de- 
claration. The  duke  of  Savoy,  while  his  minister  was 
thus  employed  in  England,  engaged  in  an  alliance  with 
the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  oni  condition  that  hh 
Catholic  majesty  should  espouse  his  youngest  daughter 
without  a  dowry :  that  he  himself  should  command  the 
allied  army  in  Italy,  and  furnish  eight  thousand  infaxitiy, 
with  five-and-twenty  hundred  horse,  in  c<»isideration  of 
a  monthly  subsidy  of  fifty  thousand  crowns. 

§  XL VI.  DuHng  these  transactions,  Mr.  Stanhope, 
6nvoy  extraordinary  to  the  states-general,  was  empoweced 
to  treat  with  the  ministers  of  France  and  Spain,  accord- 
ing to  the  addresses  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  He 
represented,  that,  though  his  most  Christian  majesty 
bad  thought  fit  to  deviate  feom  the  partkion-treaty,  it 
was  not  reasonable  that  the  king  of  England  should  lose 
the  effect  of  that  convention:  he  therefore  expected 
some  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  for  that 
purpose  ii^isted  upon  certain  articles,  importing,  that  . 
the  French  king  should  immediately  withdraw  his  troops 
from  the  Spanish  Netherlands :  that,  from  the  security  of 
England,  the  cities  of  Ostend  and  Nieuport  should  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  Britannic  majesty :  that 
no  kingdom,  provinces,  cities,  lands,  or  places,  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  should  ever  be  yielded  or  trans- 
ferred Xo  the  crown  of  France,  on  any  pretence  whajt- 
ever :  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty  sho\ild 
retain  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities,  with 
regard  to  their  navigation  and  commerce  in  the  domi- 
nions of  Spain,  which  they  enjoyed  at  the  death  of  his 
late  Catholic  majesty;  and  also  all  such  immunities, 
.rights,  and  franchises,  as  the  subjects  of  France,  or  any 
other  power,  either  possess  for  the  present,  or  may  en- 
joy for  the  future ;  that  all  treaties  of  peace  and  conven- 
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tions  betw.een  England  and  Spaiii  should  be  renewed  : 
and  that  a  treaty,  fonned  on  these  demands^  should  be 
guaranteed  by  such  powers  as  one  or  other  of  the  con- 
tractors should    solicit  and  prevail   upon  to   accede. 
Such  likewise  were  the  proposals  made  by  the  states- 
general,  with  this  di£ference,  that  they  demanded,  as 
cautionary  towns,  all  the  strongest  places  in  the  Nether- 
lands.    Count  d'Avaux,  the  French  minister,  was  so 
surprised  at  these  exorbitant  demands,  that  he  could  not 
help  saying,  They  could  not  have  been  higher,  if  his 
master  had  lost  four  successive  battles.     He  assured 
them,  that  his  most  Christian  majesty  would  withdraw 
his  troops  from  the  Spanish  Netherlands  as  soon  as  the 
king  of  Spain  should  have  forces  of  his  own  sufficient  to 
guard  the  country :  with  respect,  to  the  other  articles,  he 
could  give  no  other  answer,  but  that  he  would  imme- 
diately transmit  them  to  Versailles.   Lewis  was  filled  with 
indignation  at  the  insolent  strain  of  those  proposals; 
which  he  considered  as  a  sure  mark  of  William's  hostile 
intentions.     He  refused  to  give  any  other  security  for 
the  peace  of  Europe,  than  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  tampered,  by  means  of  his 
agents  and  emissaries,  with  the  members  of  the  English 
parliament,  that  they  might  oppose  all  steps  tending  to 
a  new  war  on  the  continent. 

§  XLVH.  King  William  certainly  had  no  expectation 
that  France  would  close  with  such  proposals ;  but  he 
was  not  without  hope,  that  her  refusal  would  warm  the 
English  nation  into  a  concurrence  with  his  designs.  He 
communicated  to  the  house  of  commons  the  demands 
which  had  been  made  by  him  and  the  states-general ; 
and  gave  thiem  to  understand,  that  he  would  from  time 
to  time  make  them  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the 
negotiation.  The  commons,  suspecting  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  make  them  parties  in  a  congress  which  he 
might  conduct  to  a  different  end  from  that  which  they 
proposed,  resolved  to  signify  their  sentiments  in  the  an- 
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ffwer  to  this  message.-  .  They  called  for  the  treaty  of 
partition^  which  being  read,  they  voted  an  addfess.  of 
thanks  to  his  majesty,  for  his  most  graeious  declaration, 
tiiat  he  would  make  them  acquainted  with  the  progress 
of  the  n^otiation :  but  .they  signified  their  disapprdbar 
tion  of  the  partition-treaty,  signed  with  the  great  seal:  of 
Elngland,  without  the  advice  of  the  parliament  which  was 
then  sitting,  and  productive  of  ill  consequences  to  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  as  it  assigned 
over  to  the  French  king  such  a  large  portion  of  the  Spa- 
nish dominion.     Nothing  could  be  more  mortifying  to 
tbe'king than  this  open  attack  upon  lus  own  conduct; 
yet  he  suppressed  his  resentment,  and,  without  takuo^ 
the  least  notice  of  their  sentiments  with  respeottothe 
partition-treaty^  assured  them,  that  he  should  be  always 
ready  to  receive  their  advice  on  the  negotiation  which 
he  had  s^  on  foot,  according  to  their  desire.     The  de- 
bates in  the  house  of  commons  upon  the  subject  of  the 
partition-treaty  rose  to  such  violence,  that  divers  memr 
•bers,  in  declaiming  against  it,  transgressed  the  bounds  of 
decency.     Sir  Edward  Seymour  compared  the  division 
which  had  been  made  of  the  Spanish  territories  to  a  rob- 
bery  on  the  highway ;  and  Mr.  Howe  did  not  scruple  to 
say  it  was  a  felonious  treaty :  an  expression  which  the 
king  resented  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  declared  he  would 
have  demanded  personal  satisfaction  with  his  sword,  had 
he  not  been  restrained  by  the  disparity  of  condition  bcr 
t-ween  himself  and  the  person  who  had  offered  such  an 
outrageous  insult  to  his  hoi^our.     Whether  the  tones 
intended  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  nation  from  al\  fo- 
reign conneiions,  or  to  wreak  their  vengeanp^on  the  lat^ 
9mnister$,  whom  th^  hated  as  thjB  chiefs  of  the  whig 
party,  certain  it  is,  they  now  raised  a  universal  outcry 
against  the  partition-treaty, .which  was  not  only  con- 
demned in  public  pamphlets  and  private  conveirsation, 
but  even  brought  into  the  house  of  lords  as  an  object  of 
parliamentary  censure.     In  the  month  of  March  a  warm 
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debate  on  this  subjeet  was  begun  by  Sheffield,  marquis 
of  JNoimanby,  and  carried  on  witb.  great  vdiemence  by 
other  noblemen  of  the  same  faction.     They  exclaimed 
agunst  the  article  by  which  so  many  territories  were 
added  to  the  crown  of  France :  they  complained,  that 
the  emperor  had  been  forsaken:  that  the  treaty  was  not 
communicabed  to  the  privy-council  or  mimstry ,  but  clan* 
destinely  transacted  by  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Jersey: 
that  the  sanction  of  the  great  seal  had  been  unju^y  and 
irregularly  applied/first  to  blank  powers,  and  afterward 
to  the  treaty  itself     The  courtiers  replied,  that  the  king 
had  engaged  in  a  treaty  of  partition  at  the  desire  of  the 
emperor,  who  had  agreed  to  every  article,  except  that  re^ 
lating  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  afterward  desired, 
that  his  maj^ty  would  procure  for  him  the  best  terma 
he  could  obtain;  above  all  things  recommending  se-^ 
crecy ,  that  he  might  not  forfeit  his  interest  in  Spain,  by 
seeming  to  consent  to  the  tareaty :  that  foreign  negotia^ , 
tions  being  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  crown,  the  king  lay 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  communicate  such  secrets  of 
'  state  to  his  council ;  far  less  was  he  obliged  to  follow 
their  advice :  and  that  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal  had 
no  authority  for  refusing  to  apply  it  to  any  powers  or 
treaty  which  the  king  should  grant  or  conclude,  uiiless 
th^y  were  contrary  to  law,  which  had  made  no  provision 
for  such  an  emergency.*     The  earl  of  Portland,  appre- 
hending that  this  t^Dapest  would  burst  upon  his  head, 
declared,  on  the  second  day  of  the^-debate,  that  he  had, 
by  the  king's  order,  communicated  the  treaty,  before  it 
was  concluded,  to  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Marlbo- 
rough, the  lords  Lonisdale,  Somers,  Halifax,  and  secre- 
tary Vernon.     Thede  noblemen  owned,  that  they  had 

a  Li  tiie  course  of  this  debate,  the  ^arl  of  Rochester  reprehended  some  lordsfor 
speaking  disrei^ctfally  of  the  French  king,  observing,  that  it  was  peculiarly  in- 


cumbent on  peers  to  treat  monarchs  with  decorum  and  respect,  as  they  derived 

their  dignity  from  the  crown.    Another  affinning  that  the  French  king  was' not  ^ 

only  to  be  respected,  but  likewise  to  be  feared,  a  certain  lord  replied,  "  He  hoped  i 


no  man  in  England  need  to  be  afraid  of  the  French  king ;  much  less  ike  peer  who 
ppoke  last ,  who  was  too  much  a  fritod  to  that  monarch  to  fear  any  thing  from  his 
resentment.'' 
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been  iBade  aoquamted  witL  the  substaooe  of  it:  that, 
'  wh^o;  they  eKc^ted  to  some  poFticuIars,  Uiey  w^e  totd, 
his  majesty  had  carried  the  matter  as  far  as  it  GOuld;be 
advanced,  ai)d  that  he  could  obtain  nto '  better  teracis : 
tbus  asanredrtlitat;  every  article  was  already  settled,  they 
Baid  they,  hi^  longer  in^jisted  upoxi  particulars,  but  gai^ 
their  adviea  tha^  his  majestfy  should  not  eng£^  himfidf 
im  asy  memmi^th^  would  [»*6duce  a  new  war,  sedng 
tiie  aatioit  bad  been  €»a  uneasy  inauder  the  laat^     Afta*  loog 
dri)ateft^  andrgfea;fc  venety^my^i^ll  aa  viruleiM^e  of  altepeat 
tmsk,  the^htmse  agreed  to  an  addre^,  in  which  they  dk* 
a|)pfoyed  of  the  portition-toeatyy  as  a  scheme  incoBsisteiit 
with  the  pea^  md  mfefy  of  Eim^pe,  as  well  as  prejudi^- 
<aal  vto  ila$t  iatesest  of  6m«t  Britaisu    They  eonxplaiiied, 
thafe  neithen  tiie  ins^rattrttons,  given  to  his  plenipoteo^ 
tiiums^  ]M>r  th^drafb  of  the  treaty  itself,  had  been  laid  be^ 
£»pe  his  majesly's*  council.     They  humbly  besosight  bim^ 
&al,  for  the  fiituf  e^  he  would,  in  a}l  matters  of  impiMrtr 
anee,  require  andi  admit  the  advice  of  his  nlttural*boA 
subjects  ofJHK>wn  probity  and  fortune;  and  that  he  would 
<;iHistitnte  a^  council  of  such  persons,  to  whom  he  might 
impart  all  affidrs  which  should  any^  way  coneam  him  axi4 
bis*  d»minions«^     They  observed,  that  interest  and  na»- 
toral  affection  to  their  country  would  incline  &«n  to 
evety  measure  that  might  tend  to  its  wellbre  and  prostr 
'    perjty :   whereas  strang^^  could  not  be  so  much  ia^ 
fltteneed  by  t^hese  considerations ;  that  their  knowledge 
of  ^^  eountry  would  render  them  more  capable  than  &^ 
nsigners  could  be  of  advising  his  majesty  touching  the  true 
interests  of  his  kingdom :  that  they  had^exhibited  such 
repeated  demonstrations  of  their  duty  aBd  afiectioii>,  as 
must  convince  hi»  majesty  of  their  zeal  in  his  service ; 
nor  could  he  want  the  knowledge  of;  persons  fit  to  be 
employ«dr  iivall  his  secret  and  aiduous  affiirs:  fii:iafly, 
as  the  French  king  appeared  to  have  violated  the  treaty 

*»  Burnet.     Oldmixon.     Cole.     Lamberty.      S^tate  Tracts.    Tindal.    RalpH. 
Voltaire. 
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of  partition,  they  advised  his  majesty,  in  future  negotia- 
tions with  that  prince,  to  proceed  with  such  caution  as. 
might  imply  a  real  security. 

I XLVIII.  The  king  received  this  severe  remonstrance 
witfi  his  usual  phlegm ;  saying,  it  contained  matter  of 
very  great  moment;  and  he  would  take  care  that  all 
treaties  he  made  should  be  for  the  honour  and  safety  of 
England.     Though  he  deeply  felt  this  affront,  he  would 
not  alter  his  conduct  towards  the  new  ministers :  but  be 
plainly  perceived  their  intention  was  to  thwart  him  in  his 
favourite  measure,  and  humble  him  into  a  dependance 
upon  their  interest  in  parliament.     On  the  last  day  of 
March  he  imparted  to  the  commons  the  French  king's 
declaration,  that  he  would  grant  no  other  security  than 
a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  R3rswick :  so  that  the  nego- 
tiation seemed  to  be  at  an  end.     He  likewise  communi- 
cated two  resolutions  of  the  states-general,  with  a  me- 
morial from  their  envoy  in  England,  relating  to  the  ships 
they  had  equipped  with  a  view  to  join  the  English  fleet, 
and  the  succours  stipulated  in  the  treaty  concluded  in 
the  year  1677,  which  they  desired  might  be  sent  over 
with  all  convenient  expedition.     The  house  having  ^con- 
sidered this  message,  unanimously  resolved  to  dedre  his 
majesty  would  cany  on  the  negt)tiations  in      ncert  with 
the  states-general,  and  take  such  measures  therein  as 
might  most  conduce  to  their  safety :  they  assured  him, 
they  would  effectually  enable  him  to  support  the  treaty 
of  1677,  by  which  England  was  bound  to  assist  them 
with  ten  thousand  men,  and  twenty  ships  of  war,  in 
case  they  should  be  attacked.     Though  the  king  was 
nettled  at  that  part  of  this  addr^s,  which,  by  confining 
him  to  one  treaty,  implied  their  disapprobation  of  a  new 
confederacy,  he  discovered  no  signs  of  emotion ;  but 
thanked  them  for  the  assurance  they  had  given,  and  told 
them  he  had  sent  orders  to  his  envoy  at  the  Hague,  to 
continue  the  conferences  with  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain.  On  the  19th  day  of  April,  the  marquis  de  Torcy 


delivered  to  the  earl  of  Manchester  at  Paris,  a  letter  froih 
the  new  king  of  Spain  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  Notify- 
ing his  accession  to  that  throne,  and  expressing  a  desire 
of  culti^vating  a  mutual  friendship  with  the  king  and 
crown  of  England.  How  averse  soever  William  might 
have  been  to  any  correspondence  of  this  sort,  the  earl  of 
Rochester  and  the  new  ministers  importuned  him  in  such 
a  manner  to  acknowledge  Philip,  that  heat  length  aotor 
plied  with  their  entreaties,  and  wrote  a  civil  answer  to  his 
most  GathoUc  majesty.  ^  This  was  a  very  alarming  inci- 
dent to  the  emperor,  who  was  bent  upon  a  war  with  the 
two  crowns,  and  had  determined  to  send  prince*  Eugene 
with  aa  army  into  Italy,  to  take  possession  of  thedutchy 
of  Milan,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  The  new  pope,  Gle* 
ment  XL  who  had  succeeded  to  the  papacy  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  was  attached  to  the  French  interest :  the 
Venetians  favoured  the  emperor;  but  they  refused  to 
declare  themselves  at  this  juncture. 

§  XLIX.  The  French  king  commented  to"  a  renewBl 
of  the  negotiations  at  the  Hi^e ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
tampered  with  the  Dutch  deputies,  to  engage  them  in*  a 
separate  treaty.  Finding  theip  determined  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  king  of  England,  he  protracted  the  con- 
fences,  in  order  to  gain  time,  while  he  erected-  fortifi^ca- 
tions  and  drew  lines  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  divided 
the  princes  of  the  empire  by  his  intrigues^  and  endea- 
voured to  gain  over  the  states  of  Italy.  The  Dutch,  mean- 
while, exerted  themselves  in  providing  for  their  own  se*- 
curily.  They  reinforced  their  garrisons,  purchased  sup7 
plies,  and  solicited  succours  from  foreign  potentates.  The 
States  wrote  a  letter  to  king  William,  explaining  the  dan- 
ger of  their  situation,  professing  the  most  inviolable  at- 
tachment to  the  interest  of  England,  and  desiring  that 
the  stipulated  number  of  troops  should  be  sent  imme- 
diately to  their  assistance.  The  three  Sc6ttish  regiments 
which  he  had  retained  in  his  own  pay  werQ  immediately 
transported  from  Scotland.     The  letter  of  the  statea-ge^ 
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iieral  he  ccmiinanicated  to  the  house  of  eonfmons,  itha, 
having  taken  it  into  consideration,  resolved  to  assiist  las 
flu^esty  to  support  his  allies  in  maiMaii^^  the  ^h&ty 
ef  Europe ;  and  to  provide  immediate  «uccours  for  the 
0fotes-general,  according  to  the  treaty  of  167T.     The 
house  of  peers,  to  whom  the  letter  was  also  cdmimini' 
cat^,  carried  their  zeal  still  ferther-  They  presented  an 
address,  in  which  they  desired  his  majesty  would  not  only 
perform  the  articles  of  any  former  treaty  with  the  states- 
general,  but  also  engage  with  theni  in  a  strict  league, 
t)ffensive  and  defensive,  for  their  cortnncn  preservation ; 
and  invite  into  it  all  ftie  princes  arid  states  that  were  con- 
cerned in  the  present  visible  danger,  arising  from  ihe 
union  of  France  and  Spain.    Tliey  exhorted  him  to  enter 
into  such  alliances  with  the  emperor,  as  his  inajestyshohild 
think  necessary,  pursuant  to  the  ends  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded in  the  year  1689.     They  assured  him  of  Iheir 
hearty  and  sincere  assistance,  not  doubting  that  Almighty 
Crod  ^ould  protect  his  sacred  person  in  so  righteous  a 
cause ;  and  that  the  unanimity,  wealth,  and  courage  df 
his  subjectB,  would  carry  him  vrith  honour  and  success 
through  all  the  difficulties  of  a  just  war.     Lastly,  they 
took  leave  humbly  to  represent,  that  the  dangers  to 
lirhich  his  kingdom  and  allies  had  Ijeen  ex^sed,  we»e 
chiefly  owing  to  the  fatal  counsels  Ihat  prevented  Sis 
majesty  s  sooner  meeting  his  people  in  pariiament. 

§  L.  These  proceedings  of  both  houses  could  not  but 
be  very  agreeable  to  the  Mug,  who  expressed  his  satis- 
faction in  his  answer  to  each  apart.  They  were  the 
more  remarkable,  as  at  this  very  time  considerable  pro- 
gress was  made  in  a  design  to  impeach  the  old  ministry. 
This  deviation,  therefore,  from  the  tenor  of  Aeir  ftrtr- 
toer  conduct,  could  be  oi'ring  to  no  other  motive  Ihan 
a  sense  of  their  own  danger,  and  reseirtmeirt  tigainst 
France,  which,  even  during  the  negotiation,  had  been 
secretly  employed  in  making  preparations  to  surprise  and 
distress  the  states-general.     The  commons  having  ex- 
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jMPessed  their  isenthnents  on  this  subject,  resumed  the 
CQDsideraticm  of  the  partition-«treaty.  They  had  appointed 
a  committee  to  examine  the  journals  of  the  house  of  lords^ 
and  to  report  their  proce^ings  in  relation  ta  thetreaty  of 
partition.    When  the  report  was  made  by  sir*  Edward 
Se3nnour,  the  house  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to^ 
<i<ms]der  the  state  of  the  nation :  after  warm  debates^ 
Aey  resolved.  That  William,  earl  of  Portlaiid,  by  ne- 
gotiating and  concluding  the  treaty  of  partition,  was 
guilly  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.    They  xixr 
doed  sir  John  Levescm  Gower  to  impeadi  him.  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  lords ;    and  named  a  commiitlee  to 
prepare  the  articles  of  his  impeachment      Th&k,  in  a 
coiiierenee  with  the  lords,  they  desined  to  knolnr  the  paiy 
ticularsof  what  had  passed  between  the^arl  of  Portland 
and  secretary  Vernon,  in  relation  to  the  pajiition-4Teaty, 
as   also  what    6ti[ier  information  they   had  ob^iii)ed 
CGnceming  n^otiations  or  treaties  of  partitieon  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.     The  lords  demurring  to  this  de- 
itfand,  ike  lower  house  resolved  to  addi>eiss  Peking, 
Ti&d  copies  of  both  treaties  of  partition,  tOg)eth,^r  with 
idl  the  powers  and  instnietions  for  n^dtialfaig  thdsi^ 
tretitias,  sh^buld  be  laid  before  tixem^    The  06pi€^  werip 
accordingly  produced,  and  the  lords  sent  down  to  the 
coBOonons  two  papem,  coirtaining  the  powei^  granted  t^ 
tEe  e»rls  of  Portland  and  Jersey^  ior  signing  both  treaties 
of  partition.      The  house  afterward  ordered,  That  Mr. 
Secretary  Vernon  should  lay  before  them  all  the  lettei^  ^ 
which  had  passed  between  the  earl  of  Portland  and  him, 
in  relation  to  tiiose  teeaties ;  and  he  thought  proper  to 
obey  Aeir  command.     Nothing  could  b^  more  scdnda- 
lotudy  partial  than  the  conduct  of  the  couumms  on  thi$ 
oeeieision.     They  resolved  to  screen  ike  earl  of  Jersey> 
sttr  Joseph  Williamson,  and  Mr.  Vernon,  who  had  been 
as  deeply  concerned  as  any  others  in  that  transaction ; 
and  pointed  all  their  vengeance  against  the  earls  of  Port- 
land and  Orford,  and  the  lords  Somers  aUd  Halifax. 
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Some  of  the  members  even  tampered  with  Kidd,  who 
was  now  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  to  accuse  lord  SomoBs 
as  haying  encouraged  him  in  his  piracy.  He  was  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  examined :  but  he  decla^ced 
that  he  had  never  spoke  to  lord  Somers;  and  <  that  he 
had  no  order  from  those  concerned  in  the  diipy  but  that 
of  pursuing  his  voyage  against  the  pirates  in  Madagas- 
car. Finding  him  unfit  for  their*  purpose,  they  left  him 
to  the  course  of  law ;  and  he  was  hanged  with  some  of 
his  accobiplices.  / 

^  LI.  Lord  Somers,  understanding  that  he  was.  an- 
cused  in  the  house  of  commons,  of  having,  consented  to 
the  partition-'treaty ,  desiral  that  he  might  he  admitted 
and  heard  in  his  own  defence.  Hi&  request  being  granted, 
he  told  the  house,  that  when  he  received  the  king's  1^- 
ter  concerning  the  partition^reaty,  with  an  order  to  send 
over  the  necessary  powers  in  the  most  secret  manner,  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  taking  too  much  i^on  him 
to  put  a  stop  to  a^  treaty  of  such  consequence,  when  ti||ie 
life  of  the  king  of  Spain  was  so  precarious:  for,  had  the 
king  died  before  the  treaty  was  finished,  and  he  been 
blamed  for  delaying  the  necessary  powers,  he  could  not 
have  justified  his  own  conduct,  since  the  king's  letter 
was  really  a  warrant:  that,  nevertheless,  he  had  vmtten 
a  letter  to  his  majesty,  objecting  to  several  ^particulars  in 
the  treaty,  and  proposing  other  articles  which  he  thought 
were  for  the  interest  of  his  country:  that  he  thought 
himself  bdund  to  put  the  great  seal  to  the  treaty  when- it 
was  concluded :  that,  as  a  privy-counsellor,  he  had  offered 
his  best  advice,  and  as  chancellor,  executed  his  oflfice  ac- 
cording to  his  duty.  After  he  had  withdrawn,  his  ju^- 
fication  gave  rise  to  a  loi^  debate,  which  ended  in^  a  re- 
solution, carried  by  a  majority  of  seven  voices.  That  Jckn 
lord  Somers,  by  advising  his  majesty  to  conclude  the 
treaty  of  partition,  whereby  large  territories  of  the  Spa- 
nish monarchy  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  Fiance,  w»s 
guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour.     Votes  to  the 
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same  effect  wei^  }>as$ed  agaiost  Edward  earl  of  Orford, 
and  Charles  lord  Halifstx;  and  all  three  were  impeached 
at  the  bar  .of  the  upper.house.  But  the  conunQns  know- 
ing that  those,  impeachments  would  produce  nothing  in 
the  house  of  lords,  where  the  opposite  interest  predomi- 
nated, they  resolved  to  proceed  against  the  accused  no- 
blemen in  a  more  expeditious  and  effectual  way  of  brib- 
ing their  reputation.  They  voted  and  presented  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  desiring  he  would  remoye  th^m  fropi 
his  councils  andpresence  for  eyer,  a3  advisers  of  a  trea!(y 
430 /pernicious  to  the  tmde  and  welfare  of  England. .  They 
concluded,'  by  repeating  the  assurance,  that  they  would 
.always  stand  by  and  support  his  maj^ly  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  against  all  his  enemies  both  at  home  aiid 
abroad.  The  kii^,'  in  his  answer,  artfally  overlpc^ed 
the  first  part  of  the  remonstrance.  He  thankedthem 
for  their  repeated  assurances ;  and  told  them  he  woiidd 
employ  none  in  his  service  but  such  as  should  be  thoj^ght 
most  likely  to  improve  that  mutual^  trust  and  confi4ci]yce 
Jbetween  him  and  his  people,  which  was  so  necesscuy  ^t 
.that  conjuncture,  both  for  their  own  security  and  ^the 
preservation  of  their  allieif. 

§  LII.  The  lords,  incensed  at  this  step  of  the  qbmmons, 
which  they  considered  .^  an  insult  upoi^  their  tribuiial, 
and  a  violation  of  common  justice,  drew  up  and  delivered 
a  counter-address^  humbly  beseeching  his  majesty,  t|iat 
he  would, not  pas|3;any  ceni^ure  upon  the  accused  lords, 
until  they  should  be  tried  on  the  impeachments,  and 
judgments  be  given  according  to  the  usage  of  parliament. 
:The  kii^  was  so'  perplexed  by  these  opposite  representa- 
tions, that  he  knew  not  well  what  course  to  follow.  He 
:made  no.  reply  to  the  counter-address;  but  allowed  .the 
:names  of  the  impeached  lords  to  remain  in  the  council- 
books.  The  commons  having  carried  their  point,  which 
vras  to  stigmatize  those  noblemen,  and  prevent  their* 
ibeing  employed  for  the  fixture,  suffered  the  impeachments 
to  be.  neglected,  until  they. themselves  moved  for  trial. 
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On  tk^  fith'tfayi^May/tlieiiouse  of  lords  s^t  a^nes- 
M^  to  ^e  commons/ importif^,  That  bo  articles  had 
lis  y^  be^^^diibited  against  the  noblemen  whom  th^ 
\xsA  impeached.     The  t^harge  was  immediately  dtawn  up 
ilgidnst  the  ^arl  of  Or£i$rd :  him  th^  accused  of  faaYn^ 
i^ef"^  i$xort>itailt  grants  tiroin  the  crown  ;^  of  haTing 
iloMi 'concerned  trith  Kidd  the  pirate;  of  having  c(Mn- 
ifiittidd  abCESCS  in  managing  and  victualling  die  fleet,  wfa^i 
fi  lay  <m  the  CdiSit  of  Spain ;  and  lastly,  of  baring  adfised 
the  partiti0ti*treaty.    The  earl  in  hiis  own  defence  de- 
idhbred,  that  he  had  received  no  grant  from  the  king,  ex* 
«^  "a  yeff  distant  reversion,  and  a  present  of  10,000/1 
ttfter  he  had  defeated  the  French  at  La  Hogue:  that  in 
KiddVs  latfair  he  l^d  acted  l^ally,  and  with  a  good  ii^n- 
lioii  td^t^ards  the  public,  though  to  his  own  loss :  tiiat 
fcl»  acciSNmfis,  tfith  regaid  to  the  fleet  which  he  ccmi- 
ttimded,  had  been  examined  and  passed;  yet  he  w^ais 
¥lsluly  to^aive  the  adv^antage,  and  justify  \am&M  m  eveiy 
^par^lar;  "fttod  he  absoltrtely  denied  tiiat  he  had  gfv^ 
*my  advice  coiic^toing  the  treaty  of  partition.    i^Oid 
$tomers  ilras  accused  of  having'^etthe  sesds  to  like  powers,, 
and  afterward  to  the  treaties;  of  having  acc^)tedis<»ne 
^Mnts;  of  havi^  bCen  an  accomplice  with  Kidd;  and 
of  having  some  gmlt  of  partial  and  dilatory  proceedings 
!hi  chantety .    He  ana^wered  eti^  article  in  the  dia^ge ; 
%tit  no  wplication  was  made  by  the  commons,  either  to 
'h5m  or  to  the  earl  of  Orfotd.    Wheii  the  commons  were 
^Mimuiated  by  another  mesi^ag^  from  the  peei«,  relatii^ 
to  the  impeachments  of  the  e^l  of  Portland  and  ioid 
HdiSaix,  ^ey  declined  exhibiting  articteis  agaiiM  the 
Ifimner,  on  pretence  of  tespecft  for  bis  majesty;  bat  oti 
the  14th  of  June,  the  charge  ^igainst  Halifex  was  se»t 
np  to  the  lords.    He  was  t^led  With  pc^ssessing  a  gmft. 
In  Ireland,  without  payhig  the  produce  of  it,  according 
to  the  law  lately  enacted  concerning  those  grants:  with 
enjoying'  another  grant  out  of  the  forest  of  Deane,  to 
the  waste  of  the  timber,  and  the  prejudice  of  tbe  navy: 
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'  wjidi'hatng  held  pl&i^  that iwerelttcQ^ 
ctt  fbe  same  time  a[M^amissio«er  «f  the  ttetmm,  ^d 
^ancellw  of  the  exchequer;  and  vriik  hamg  ttdyked 
the  two  treaties  of  partition.  He  answered,  ^thst  hk 
gnnt  hi  Ireland' wtts  of  debts  a»dHmiii3»  of  money,  and 
^thin  the  aet  concerning  confiscated  estates;  ttot  dH  iie 
fiad  ever  received  from  it  did  not  exceed  400/.  wbii^h, 
if  hewas  botmd  to  repay,  a  common  adioti  vronld  >lfe 
^kgaiEB^t  him;  hxxt  every  man  was  not  to  be  impi^kchefl, 
mho  did  not  discharge  his  debts  at  the  very  day  of  pay«- 
iRent.  He  observed,  'that  "as  his  grant  in  ihe  forest  of 
Beiffie  "esttended  to  weedings  only,  it  could  oocai^on  nfti 

'  mstSte  of  timber,  nor  prejudice  to  the  navy:  that  the 
auditor's  ^oe  was  heid  by  another  person,  until  he  x>b* 
tained  the  kin^^  leave  to  withdmw  from  the^treasuiy: 
that  iie  never  saw  the  first  treai^  of  partition,  nor  was 
his  advice  asked  upon  the  subject:  that  be  -had  xsemt 
iieard  of  the  second  but  once  l^efore  k  was  concluded; 
and  IJien  he  spoke  his  sentiments  fredy  %>Xk  tlie  subject 
l^is  answer,  liJDethe  others,  would  have  been  negtected 
by  l^^eomraons,  who9e aim  wasnaw  to  evade ^Ae  tirials, 
had  not  the  Icnrds  pressed  them  by  messs^es  to  ^expedite 
Hie  articles.  They  even  appointed  a  day  for  XMbrd^s 
trial,  and  signified  theh*  resolution  to  &e  comms«s. 
These  desirodtbat  a  committee  of  bMh  bemuses  shmdd^be 
named  for  seitKng  preliminaries,  'MB  ^f  whieh  ^as,  TkiA 
tile  loid  to  be  tried  should  not  sit  as  a  pe(^;  andtheo^Ae^ 
kdported,  That  those  lords  impeached  for  &e  same  «iat^ 
ter  i&ould  not  vote  in  ^e  trial  of  ^escfa  other.  They 
likewise  desired,  Ihat  ford  Somers  should  be  'first  tlriedi 
The  lords  made  no  objection  to  this  last  demand;  %«ft 
th^  rejected  the  proposal  of  a  committee  consisting  bf 
both  houses,  alleging,  "^t  die  conncnons  were  parties, 
ttid  had  no  title  to  tik  in  equality  with  #ie  judges,  ^r  to 
scfttle  matters  relating  to  the  trial :  that  this  was  a  ide* 
mand  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Jaw  and  rules  tif^s^ 
tice;  and  never  practised  in  bx^  court  or  nation.    The 
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lords,  indeed,  had  yielded  to  this  expedient  in  the  popish 
plot,  because  it  was  a  case  of  treason,  in  which  the  king^s 
life,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  were  concerned,  while 
the  people  were  jealous  pf  the  court,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion was  in  a  iennent;  but  at  present  the  times  were 
qi^iet,  and  the  charge  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
mi^emeanOurs;  therefore  the  lords  could  not  assent  to 
such  a  proposal  as  was  derogatory  from  their  jurisdiction; 
Neither  would  they  i^ree  to  the  preliminari^;  but,  oh 
the  12th  day  of  June,  resolved.  That  no  peer  impeached 
for  high  cnmes  and  misdemeanours  should,  upon  his 
trial,  be  without  the  bar :  and  that  no  peer  impeached 
could  be  precluded  from  voting  on  any  occasion,  except 
in  his  own  trial.  Divers  messs^es  passed  between  the 
two  houses;  the  commons  still  insisting  upon  a  com- 
mittee to  settle  prefiminaries :  at  length  the  dispute  was 
brought  to  a  free  conference. 

^  LIIL  Meanwhile,  the  king,  going  to  the  house  of 
peers,  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  of  succession.  In 
his  speech  he  expressed  his  warm  acknowledgments  for 
jth^eir  repeated  assurances  of  supporting  him  in  such  al- 
liances as  should  be  most  proper  for  the  preservation  of 
the  liberty  of  Europe,  and  for  the  security  of  ^gland 
9nd  the  states-genersJ.  He  observed  that  the  season  of 
the  year  was  advanced ;  that  the  posture  of  affairs  ab- 
solutely required  his  presence  abroad ;  and  he  recom- 
mended dispatch  of  the  public  business,  especially  of 
those  matters  which  were  of  the  greatest  itnportaneei 
The '  conmions  thanked  him,  in  an  address,  for  having 
approved  of  their  proceedings :  they  declared  they  would 
support  him  in  such  alliances^  as  he  should  think  fit  to 
make,  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor  and.  the  states- 
general,  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  and.  reducing  the 
exorbitant  power  of  France.  Then  they  resumed  their 
dispute  with  the  upper  house.  In  tha  free  conference^ 
l(Nrd  Haversham  happened  to  tax  the  commons  with  par- 
tiality, in  impeaching  some  lords,  and  screening  othm 
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who  were  equally  guilty  of  the  same  mkdemeanours. 
Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  and  the  managers  for  the 
commons  inimediately  withdrew:  this  ui^aixded  sally 
being  reported  to  the  house,  they  immediately  resolved, 
That  John  lord  Haversham  had  uttered  most  scandalous 
reproaches  and  false  expressions,  highly  reflecting  upon 
the  honour  and  justice  of  the~  house  of  commons,  tend- 
ing to  a  br^ch  in  the  good  correspondence  between  the 
two  houses,  and  to  the  interruption  of  the  public  justice 
of  the  nation  :  that  the  said  lorcl  Havetsham  should  be 
charged  before  the  lords  for  the  said  words :  that  the 
lords  should  be  desired  to  proceed  in  justice  against  hhib; 
and  to  inflict  upon  him  such  punishment  as  so  high  an 
offence  against  the  commons  did  deserve.     The  cbrfP- 
mons  had  now  found  a  pretence  to  justify  their  delay ; 
and  declared  they  wbuld  not  renew  the  conference  until 
they  should  have  received  satisfaction.     Lord  Haver- 
sham offered  to  submit  to  a  trial ;  but  insisted  on  their 
first  proving  the  words  which  he  Was  said  to  have  spokenl 
When  this  declaration  was  imparted  to  the  commons, 
they  said,  the  lords  ought  to  have  censured  him  in  a 
summary  way,  and  still  refiised  to  renew  the  conference. 
The  lords,  on  the  other  hand,  came  to  a  resohitibn, 
that  there  should  not  be  a  committee  of  both  houses 
concerning  the  trial  of  the  impeached  lords.     Then  they 
resolved.  That  lord  Somers  should  be  tried  at  Westmin- 
ster-hall on  Tuesday  the  1 7th  day  of  June,  and  signified 
this  resolution  to  the  lower  house ;  reminding  them,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  articles  against  the  earl  of  Portland. 
The  commons  refused  to  appear,  alleging  they  were  the 
only  judges,  and  that  the  evidence  was  not  yet  prepared. 
They  sent  up  the  reasons  of  their  non-appearance  to 
the  house   of  lords*,   where  they  were    supported  by 
the  new  ministry  and  all  the  matecontents,  and  pro- 
duced very  warm  debates.     The  majority  carried  flieir 
point  piecemeal,  by  dint  of  different  votes,  against  which 
very  severe  protests  were  entered.  On  the  day  appointed 
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fep  the  trial,  tbcy  aeask  amesaage  to  the  cammnmB,  that 
Ibey  were  going  to  Westminskr-lialll    llie  cih&c  im^ 
peeu^ed  loffdft  asked  leave,  and  w^ne  p^Bmitted  to.witb* 
draw*    The  artielfiStof  impeaduQeni  aigainal  lordLSoineis 
and  hiftamTiHW'being  read  intWesrtiiuiisteB^liall,  andtiie 
MHunon&iMrt}  appearing  to  praucnte,  the  ioid&  adjouswd 
to.tbeir  omokhmimj  where  t]iey<  debated  concomiiiig  the 
fnestioft  tiiat  WM  to  be  put    This  bemg  seMfledy  thef 
lelwiied  tQ.WestminsteB-hftll;.  and  tbe  qnuestiOTk  beiag 
piit,^  ^^  That  John  loid  Someis.  be  acquitted  of  the  artir 
cleB  of  impeachmeut  agaiiistfhin^  exhibited  bytheihouaa 
of  Gommonsy  and  ail  thixvgiis  therein  contained ;  and,,  that 
the  impeachment  be  dismissed^"  it  was  carried  by  a  mar 
jtfffHy  of  thirtyrfive.  The  commons^  exasperated  at  these 
jMBoceedingS)  resolved,.  That  the  lords  had  refiiae4  justice 
tp  the  commons:  that  they  hadv  endeavoured  to  over* 
twx  the  right  of  impeachment-  lodged  in  the  commons 
}j^.  the  anciwt  constitution,  of  the  kingdom :  that  ,all  the 
iU  consequences  which  might  attend  the  delay  of  the 
supplies  given  &r  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
Ami;  lim  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  Euro^  would 
h^  awmg  to  those  who,  to  procure  an  indemnity  for 
th?ir  own  crimes,  had  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
jmk^.  a  br($9chi  between  ib^  t^o,  houses.    The  lords  B&at 
%  messs^  to  the  cominons,  giving  them  to  understand, 
that  they  had  acquitted  loid  Spmers,  and  dismissed  the 
wp^achn^nt,  aa  nobody  had  appeared  to  support  the 
artii^les;  and  thot  they  had  appointed  next  Monday  for 
ibe  trial  o£  th^  earl  of  Orford*     They  resolved^  Thtt 
unliss  the  charge  agakist  lord  Haversh^on  shouild  be  pro- 
jiecuted  by  the.  commons  befcH-e  the;  lend  of  the  session^ 
the  lords  would  adjudge  him  innocent:  that  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  qommons  on  their  late  votes  contamed  moot 
uDijfLSt  reflections  on  the  honour  axul  justiceof  the  peers : 
that  they  were  contrived  to  cover  their  affected  and  uUr 
reasonable  delays  in  prosecuting  the  impeached  lords : 
thaith^  m^aifestly  tended  to  the  destructicm  of  the  ja- 
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dicatiune  of  the  Icnrds ;  to  th$  rendeiang  triali  on  impeach^ 
ments  impracticable  for  th^  future,  and  to  the  subverting 
the  constitution  oftbe  English  goveminent :  thatthere^ 
fore,  whatever  ill  consequence  might  arise  from  the  so 
long  deferring  the  supplies  &r  this  year's  service,  were 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fatal  counsel  of  the  patting  off  the 
meeting  of  a  parliament  sq  long,  and' to  the  unnecessarf 
delays  of  the  house  of  commons*     On*  the  23d  day  oi 
June,  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Edward  eazi 
of  Orford  were  read  in  Westminster-hall ;  but  the  house 
of  commons  hairing  previously  ordered  that  none  of  &a 
members  should  appear  at  this  pretended- trial,  those 
articles  were  not  supported :  so  that  his  lordship  wasac* 
quitted,  and  the  impeachment  difflnissed.     Next  day^ 
the  impeachments  1  against  the  duke  of  Leeds,  which  had 
lain  seven  years. neglected,  together  with  those  against 
the  eari  of  Portland  and  lord  Halifax,  as  well  as  the 
chargeagainsttlordHaversham^  were  dismissed  for  want 
of  prosecution^      Each  house  ordered  a  narrative  of 
these  proceedings  to,  be  published;  and  their  mutual 
animosity  had  proceeded  to  such  a  d^ree  of  rancour,  as 
seemed  to  preclude  all  possibilitjr  of  reconciliation.  The 
commons,  in  the  whole  course  of  this  transaction,  had 
certainly  acted  from  motives  of  faction  and  revenge :  for 
nothing  could  be  more  unjust,  fiivolous,  and  partial^ 
than  the  charge  exhibited  in  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
their  anticipating  address  to  the  king,  and  thenr  affected 
delay  in  the  prosecutions.     Their  conduct  onthis  occa* 
sion  was  so  flagrant,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  com- 
mon people^  and  inspire  the  generality  of  the  nation  with 
disgust.'    This  the  whigs  did  not  fail  to  augment  by  the 
arts  of  calumny,  and,  in  particular,  by  insinuating  that 
the  court  of  Versailles  had  found  means  to  engage  the 
majority  of  the  commons  in  its  interest. 

§  LIV.  This  faction  had,  since  the  beginning  of  this 
session,  employed  their  emissaries  in  exciting  a  popular 
aversion  to  the  tory  ministers  and  members,  and  sue- 
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ceeded  so  well  in  their  endeavours,  that  they  formed  a 
scheme  of  obtaining  petitions  from  different  counties 
and  corporations,  that  should  induce  the  commons  to: 
alter  their  conduct,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  sense  of  the  nation.     In  execution  of  this 
scheme,  a  petition  signed  by  the  deputy-lieutenants, 
above  twenty  justices  of  the  peace,  the  grand  jury  and 
freeholders  of  the  county  of  Kent,  had  been  presented 
to  the  house  of  commons  on  the  18th  day  of  May, 
by  five  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  distinction.     The  pur- 
pdrt  of  this  remonstrance  was,  to  recommend  union 
among  themselves,  and  confidence  in  his  majesty,  whose; 
great  ^ctioiis  for  the  nation  could  never  be  forgotten 
without  the  blackest  ingratitude:  to  beg  they  would 
have  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  people ;  that  their  re- 
ligion and  safety  might  be  effectually  provided  for;  that 
their  loyal  addresses  might  be  turned  into  bilkof  supply; 
and  that  his  most  sacred  majesty  might  be  enabled 
powerfully  to  assist  his  allies  before  it  should  be  too  late. 
The  house  was  so  incensed  at  the  petulance  of  the  peti- 
tion, that  they  voted  it  scandalous,  insolent,  and  seditious; 
add  ordered  the  gentlemen  who  had  presented  it  to  he 
taken  into  custody.     They  were  afterward  committed 
to  the  Gatehouse,  where  they  remained  till  the  proroga- 
tion of  parliament :  but  they  had  no  reason  to  repine  at 
their  imprisonment,  Which  recommended  them  to  the 
notice  and  esteem  of  the  public.     They  were  visited  and 
caressed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  whig  interest,  and  con- 
sidered as  martyrs  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.    Their 
confinement  gave  rise  to  a  very  extraordinary  paper,  in- 
titled,'  "  A  memorial  from  the  gentlemen,  freeholdeis, 

and  inhabitants,  of  the  counties  of , .  in  behalf  of 

themselves,  and  many  thousands  of  the  good  people  of 
England."  It  was  signed  Legion,?Lnd  sent  to  the  speaker 
in  a  letter,  commanding  him,  in  the  name  bf  two  hun- 
dred thousand  Englishmen,  to  deliver  it  to  the  house 
of  commons.     In  this  strange  expostulation,  the  house 
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was  charged  with  illegal  and  unwarrantable  practices, 
in  fifteen  particulars :  a  new  chdm  of  nght  was  ranged 
under  seven  heads :  and  the  commons  were  admo- 
nished to  act  according  to  their  duty,  as  specified  in 
this  memorial,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  resentment  of 
an  injured  nation.  It  was  concluded  in  these  words  : 
"  F<ir  Englishmen  are  no  more  to  be  slaves  to  parlia* 
ments  than  to  kings— our  name  is  Legion,  and  we  are 
many;"  The  commons  were  equally  provoked  and  inti- 
midated b^  this  libel,  which  was  the  production  of  one 
Daniel  de  Foe,  a  scurrilous  party- writer,  in  very  little 
estimation.  They  would  not,  however,  deign  to  take 
notice  of  it  in  the  house  :  but  a  complaint  being  made 
of  endeavours  to  raise  tumults  and  seditions,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  an  address  to  his  mar 
jesty,  informing  him  of  those  seditious  endeavours,  and 
beseeching  him  to  provide  for  the  public  peace  and^ 
security. 

§  LV.  The  house,  however,  perceiving  pliainly  that 
•  they  had  incurred  the  odiuin  of  the  nation,  which  began 
to  clamour  for  a  war  with  France,  and  dreading  the' 
popular  resentment,  thought  fit  to  change  their  measures 
with  respect  to  this  object,  and  present  the  address. we 
have  already  mentioned,  in  which  they  promised  to' sup- 
port him  in  the  alliances  he  should  contract  with  the  em- 
peror and  other  states,  in  order  to  bridle  the  exorbitant 
power  of  France.  They  likewise  procieedea  in  earnest 
upon  the  supply,  and  voted  funds  for  raising  about 
2,700,000/.  to  defray  the'  expense  of  the  ensuing  year,- 
They  voted  thirty  thousand  seamen,  and  resolved  that 
ten  thousand  troops  should  be  transported  from  Ireland 
to  Holland,  as  the  auxiliaries  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
of  1677  with  the  states-general.  The  funds  were  con- 
stituted of  a  land-tax,  certain  duties  on  merchandise^ 
and  a  weekly  deduction  from  the  excise,  so  as  to  briag^ 
down  the  civil  list  to  600,000/. ;  as  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester was  dead,  and  James's  queen  reftjsed  he$  allow- 
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ance.     They  passed  a  bill  for  taking  away  all  pri- 
vileges of  parliament  in  legal  prosecutions,  during  the 
infermediate  prorogations :  their  last  struggle  with  the 
lords  was  concerning  a  bill  for  appointing  commissioners 
to  examine  and  state  the  public  acootmts.     The  persons 
nominated  for  this  purpose  were  extremely  obnoxious  to 
the  m^^jority  of  the  peers,  as  violent  partisans  of  the  tory 
&ction :  when  the  bill,  therefore,  was  sent  up  to  the  lords, 
they  made  some  amendments,  which  the  commons  re- 
jected.    The  former  animosity  between  the  two  houses 
began  to  revive,  wh^i  the  king  interrupted  their  dis- 
putes, by  putting  an  end  to  the  session,  on  the  24th 
day  of  June,  after  having  thanked  the  parliament  for 
tibeir  zeal  in  the  public  service,  and  exhorted  them  to 
a  discharge  of  their  duties  in  their  several  counties. 
Hie  was  no  doubt  extremely  pleased  with  such  an  issue 
of  a  session  that  had  begun  with  a  very  inauspicious  as- 
pect.    His  health  daily  declined ;  but  he  concealed  the 
decay  of  his  constitution,  that  his.  allies  might  not  be 
discouraged  from  engaging  in  a  confederacy,  of  which 
he  was  deemed  the  head  and  chief  support.     He  con- 
£E9rred  the  x^ommand  of  ihe  ten  thousand  troops  destined 
for  Holland  upon  the  earl  of  Marlborough  j  and  appoint- 
ed him,  at  the  same  time,  his  plenipot^^rtiary  to  the> 
states-general:  a  choice  that  evinced  his  discemn^ot 
and  discretion ;  for  that  nobleman  surpassed  all  his  con- 
temj>oraries,  both  as  a  general  and  a  politician.  He  wap 
co^l,  penetrating,  intr^)id,  and  persevering;  plau^bie^ 
insinuatii^,  artful,  and  dissembling. 

§LVI.  A  regency  being  iestabfished,  the  king*  ^a- 
baorked  for  Holland  in  the  b^inning  of  July.  On  his 
-arrival  at  the  Hague,  he  assisted  at  the  assembly  of  the 
states-general,  whom  he  hars^gued  in  very  affectionate 
terms,  and  was  answered  widi  great  :C(wdiality,:  then  he 
made  a  progress  round  the  frontiers,  to  cS:amuie  the 
state  of  thfe  garrisons;;  aiid  gave  such  orders  aad  direcr 
tions  as  he  judged  necessary  for  tte  defitaoe  of  the 
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country.     Meanwhile,  the  French  minister,  D*Avaux, 
being' recalled  from  the  Hague,  delivered  a  letter  to  the 
States  froih  the  French  king,  who  complained  that  they 
had  often  interrupted  the  conferences,  from  which  nd 
good  fruits  were  to  be  expected :  but  he  assured  them  it 
wholly  depended  upon  themselves,  whether  they  should 
continue  to  receive  marks  of  his  ancient  friendship  for 
their  republic.     The^  letter  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
itolent  memorial,  to  which  the  states-general  returned  at 
very  spirited  answer.     As  they  expected  nothing  now 
but  hostilities  from  France,  they  redoubled  their  dili- 
gence in  making  preparations  for  their  own  defence. 
They  repaii'ed  their  fortifications,  augmented  their  ariny, 
and  hired  auxiliaries.  KingWilliamand  they  had  already 
engaged  in  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  who 
undertook  to  frimish  a  certain  number  of  troops,  in  con* 
sideration  of  a  subsidy :  and  they  endeavoured  to  me-^ 
diate  a  peacie  between  Sweden  and  Poland ;  but  this  they 
could  not  effect.     France  had  likewise  offered  her  me* 
diation  between  those  powers,  in  hopes  of  bringing  o v^ 
Sweden  to  her  interest :  and  the  court  of  Vienna  httd 
tampered  with  the  king  of  Poland ;  but  he  persisted  itt 
his  resolution  to  prosecute  the  war.     The  Spaniaids  be- 
gan to  be  very  uneasTy  under  the  dominion  of  their  neW 
master.     They  were  shocked  at  the  insolence  of  his 
French  ministers  and  attendants,  and  much  mote  ^.t 
the  manners  and  fashions  which  thfey  iutroduced.     Thcl 
grandees  found  themselves  very  little  con$idered  by  their 
sc3rvereign,  and  resented  his  economy;  for  he'hadcai- 
deavoured  to  retrench  the  expenses  of  the  court,  which 
had  used  to  support  their  magnificence.  Prince  Eugene,' 
at  the  head  of  the  imperial  army;  had  entered  Italy  by 
Vi(3enza,  and  passed  the  Adige  near  Carpi,  where  he  de- 
feated a  body  of  five  thousand  French  foixies.  The  enemy 
were  comtnanded  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  assisted  by  ma- 
rfeschal  Catinat  and  the  prince  of  Vaudemont,  who  did 
not  think  proper  to  histterd  an  engagement;  but  lUare- 
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schal  ynieroy  arriving  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  with 
orders  to  attack  the  Imperialists,  Catii^at  retired  in  dis* 
'gust.  The  new  general  marched  imipediately  towards 
Chiscri,  where  prince  Eugene  was  intrenched,  and  at- 
tacked his  camp;  but  met  with  such  a  reception,  that 
he  was  obliged,  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand 
men.  Towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  prince  took 
possession  of  all  the  Mantuan  territories,  except  Mantua 
itself,  and  Goito,  the  blockade  of  which  he  formed.  He 
reduced  all  the  places  on  the  Oglio,  and  continued  in 
the  field  during  the  whole  winter,  exhibiting  repeated 
marks  of  the  most  invincible  courage,  indefatigable 
vigilance,  and  extensive  capacity  in  the>^rt  of  war.  In 
January  he  had  well  nigh  surprised  Cremona,  by  intro*. 
ducing  a  body  of  men  through  an  old  aqueduct.  They, 
forced  one  of  the  gates,  by  which  the  prince  and  his 
followers  entered :  Villeroy  being  wakened  by  the  noise, 
ran  wt.  into ;  the  street,  where  he  was  taken ;  and  the 
town  must, have  been  infallibly  reduced^  had.prioce  Eu- 
gene been  joined  by  another  body  of  tro<^,  which  he 
had  Qrdered  to  march  from  the  Parmesan,  and  secure 
the  biidge.  These  not  arriving  at  the  time  appointed, 
an  Irish  regiment  in  the  French  service  took  possession 
of  the  bridge,  and  the  prince  was  obliged  to  retire  with 
his  prisoner. 

§LyiI.  The  French  king,  alamied  at  the  activity 
and  military  genius  of  the  imperial  general,  sent  a  rein- 
forcemient  to  his  army  in  Italy,  and  the  duke  of  Ven- 
dome  to  command  his  forces'  in  that  countiy :  he  like- 
wise importuned  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  assist  him  effecH 
tually:  Init  that, prince  having  obtained  all  he  could 
expect .  from  France,  became  cold  and  backward.  His 
second  daughter  was  by  this  time  married  to  the  new 
king  of  Spajun;  who  met  her  at  Barcelona,  where  he 
found  himself  involved  in  disputes  with  the  states  of 
Catalonia,  who  refused  to  pay  a  tax  he  had  imposed, 
until  their  privileges  should  be  confirmed;  and  he  was 
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obliged  to  gratify  them  in  this  particular/  The  war 
continued  to  rage  in  the  north.-  The  young  kiiig  of 
Sweden  routed  the  Saxons  upon  the  river  Danube :  thence 
he  marched  into  Courland,  and  took  possession  of  Mit- 
tau  without  opposition ;  while  the  king  of  Poland  retired 
into  Lithuania.  In  Hungary  the  French  emissaries  en- 
.deavoured  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  new  revolt  They 
^exerted  themselves  with  indefatigable  industry  in  almost 
every  court  of  Christendom.  They  had  already  gamed 
ovier  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  his  brother,  the  elector 
of  Gobgn,  together  with  the  dukes  of  Wolfenbuttle  and 
Saxe-Gotha,  who  professed  neutrality,  while  they  levied 
troops,  and  made  such  preparations  for  war,  as  plainly 
indioated  that  they  had  received  subsidies  .firom  France. 
Lewis  had  also  extorted  a  treaty  of  alliance  from  the 
king  of  Portugal,  who  was  personally  attached  to  the 
Austrian  interest :  but  this  weak  prince  was  a  slave  to 
his  ministers,  whom  the  French  king  had  corrupted. 
During  this  summer,  the  French  coasts  were  overawed 
by  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  under 
the  command  of  sir  George  Rooke,  who  sailed  down  the 
Channel  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  detached  vice- 
admiral  Benbow  with  a  strong  squadron  to  the  West 
Indies.  -  In  order  to  deceive  the  French  king  with  re- 
gard to  the  destination  of  this  fleet,  king  William  de- 
manded the  free  use  of  the  Spanish  harbours,  as  if  his 
design  had  been  to  send  a  squadron  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean :  but  he  met  with  a  repulse-,  while  the  Freqch  ships 
were  freely  admitted.  About  this  period  the  king  re- 
voked his  letters-patent  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty,  and  constkuted  the  earl  of  Pembroke  lord 
high-admiral  of  England,  in  order  to  avoid  thip  factions, 
the  disputes,  and  divided  counsels  c^  a  board.  The  earl 
was  no  sooner  promoted  to  this  ofiice,  than  he  sent 
captain  Loades  with  three  frigates,  to  Cadiz,  to  bring 
home  the  sea-stores  and  effects  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
.  lisb  in  that  place,  before  the  war  should  commence ;  2mA 
this  piece  of  service  was  successfully  performed.     The 
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French  king,  in  order  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  that 
could  be  derived  from  his  union  with  Spain,  established 
a  company,  to  open  a  trade  with  Mexico  and  Peru ;  and 
concluded  a  new  Assiento  treaty  for  supplying  the 
Spanish  plantations  with  negroes.  At  the  same  time, 
he  sent  a  strong  squadron  to  the  port  of  Cadiz.  The 
French  dress  was  introduced  into  the  court  of  Spain ; 
and,  by  a  formal  edict,  the  grandees  of  that  kingdom, 
and  the  peers  of  France,  were  put  on  a  level  in  each  na- 
tion* There  was  no  vigour  left  in  the  councils  of  Spain  s 
her  finances  were  exhausted,  and  her  former  spirit  seem- 
ed to  be  quite  extinsfuished :  the  nolHlity  were  beg^gars, 
and  the  commonl^ple  o;erwhehued  with  in^nc^ 
and  distress.  The  condition  of  France  was  not  much 
more  prosperous.  She  had  been  harassed  by  a  long 
war,  and  now  saw  hereelf  on  the  eve  of  another,  which 
in  all  probability  would  render  her  completely  miserable. 
§  LVIII.  These  circumstances  were  well  known  to  the 
emperor  and  the  maritime  powers,  and  served  to  ani- 
mate their  negotiations  for  another  grand  alliance.  Coor 
ferences  were  opened  at  the  Hague :  and,  on  the  7th 
day  of  September,  a  treaty  was  condLuded  between  his 
imperial  majesty^  England,  and  the  states-general.  The 
objects  proposed  were,  to  procure  satisfSetction  to  the 
emperor  in  the  Spanish  succession,  and  sufficient  secu- 
rity for  the  dominions  and  commerce  of  the  allies.  They 
engaged  to  use  their  endeavours  for  recovering  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  as  a  barrier  between  JHoUand  and 
France :  and  for  putting  the  emperor  in  possession  of 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  with  die  lands 
and  islands  upon  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  belonging  to 
Ae  Spanish  dominions.  They  agreed,  that  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  states-general,  should  keep  and  pos- 
sess whatever  lands  and  cities  they  should  conquer  fitwi 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies :  that  the  confederates  shoidd 
iGadthftiUy  communicate  their  designs  to  one  another: 
that  no  party  should  treat  of  ptece,  or  truce,  but  joii^y 
with  the  rest:  that  they  should  ctmcur  in  {HC^ventijig 
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the  union  of  France  and  Spain  under  the  same  govern* 
ment;  and  hinder  the  French  from  possessisig  the 
Spanish  Indies :  that,  in  concluding  a  peace,  the  confe^ 
derates  should  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  com- 
merce  ciarried  on  by  the  maritime  powers  to  the  domi- 
nions taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and  secure  the  States  by 
a  barrier :  that  they  should,  at  the  same  time,  settle  the 
exercise  of  religion  in  the  new  conquests :  that  they 
should  assist  one  another  with  all  their  forces,  in  case  of 
being  invaded  by  the  French  king,  or  any  othei  poten- 
tate^ on  accotmt  of  this  alliance :  that  a  defensive  alliance 
should  remain  between  them,  even  after  the  peace :  that 
^11  kings,  princes,  and  states,  should  be  at  liberty  to  en- 
gage in  this  alliance.  They  determined  to  employ  two 
mcMiths  to  obtain,  by  amicable  means,  the  satisfaction 
and  security  which  they  demanded ;  and  stipulated,  that 
within  six  weeks  the  treaty  should  be  ratified. 

§  LIX.  On  the  16th  day  of  September,  king  James 
expired  at  St  Germains,  afta*  having  laboured  under  ft 
tedious  indisposition.  This  unfortunate  monarchy  smce 
the  miscarriage  of  his  last  attempt  for  recovering  ^  hifi 
throne,  had  laidx  aside  all  thoughts  of  worldly  grandeur, 
iBfiid  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  concerns  of  his 
soul.  Though  he  could  not  prevent  the  busy  genius  of 
his  queen  from  planning  new  schemes  of  restoration,  he 
was  always  best  pleased  when  wholly  detached  from 
such  chimerical  projects.  Hunting  was  his  chief  divec- 
sion ;  but  religion  was  his  constant  care.  Nothing 
could  be  mor^  harmless  than  the  life  he  led;  and,  in  the 
tourse  of  it,  he  subjected  himself  to  uncommon  penance 
and  mortification.  He  frequently  visited  the  poor  monks 
of  la  Trappe,  who .  were  much  edified  by  his  humble 
and  pious  dq)ortment.  His  pride  and  arbitrary  temper 
sciemed  to  have  vanished  with  his  greatness.-  He  be- 
came affable^  kind>  and  easyi  to  all  his  dependants ;  and 
his  religion  certainly  opened  and  improved  the  virtues  of 
his  heart,  though  it  seemed  to  impair  the  faculties  of  his 
Mul.     In  his  last  iUness  he  coloured  his  son  to  prefer 
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his  reli^on  to  every  worldly  advantage,  and  even  to  re^ 
nounce  all  thoughts  of  a  crown,  if  he  could  not  enjoy  it 
without  offering  violence  to  his  faith.  He  reconunended 
to  him  the  practice  of  justice  and  Christian  forgiveness ; 
he  himself  declaring,  that  he  heartily  forgave  the  prince 
of  Orange,  tiie  emperor,  and  all  his  enemies.  He  died 
with,  great  marks  of  devotion,  and  was  interred,  at  his 
own  request,  in  the  church  of  the  English  Benedictines 
in  Paris,  without  any  foneral  solemnity, 

§  LX.  Before  his  death  he  was  visited  by  the  French 
king,  who  seemed  touched  with  his  condition,  and  de- 
clared that,  in  case  of  his  death,  he  would  own  his  son 
as  king  of  England.  This  promise  3^ames*s  queen  had 
already  extorted  from  him  by  the  interest  of  mada&ie  de 
Maintenon,  and  the  dauphin.  Accordingly,  when  Jaifies 
died,  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  was  proclaimed 
king  of  England  at  St.  (xermains,  and  treated  as  such  at 
the  court  of  Versailles,  His  title  was  likewise  recog- 
nised by  the  king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the 
pope.  William  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  transac- 
tion, than  he  dispatched  a  courier  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
as  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  to  complain  of 
this  manifest  violation.  At  the  same  time,  he  recalled 
the  earl  of  Manchester  from  Paris,  and  ordered  him  to 
return  without  taking  an  audience  of  leave.  That  no- 
bleman immediately  withdrew,  after  having  intimated  to 
the  marquis  de  Torcy  the  order  he  had  received.  Lewis, 
in  vindication  of  his  own  conduct,  dispersed  through  aH 
the  courts  of  Europe  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  affirmed, 
that  in  owning  the  prince  of  Wales  as  king  of  England, 
he  had  not  infringed  any  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick. 
He  confessed,  that  in  the  fourth  article  he  h^  promised 
that  he  would  not  disturb  the  king  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  peaceable  possession  of  his  dominions ;  and  he  de- 
clared his  intention  was  to  observe  that  promise  punctu- 
ally. He  observed,  that  his  generosity  would  not  allow 
him  to  abandon  the  prince  of  Wales  or  his  family  i  that 
he  cpuld  not  refuse  him  a  titie  which  was  diie  to  him.  by 
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birth ;  that  he  had  more  reason  to  complain  of  £he  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  states-general,  whose  declaxa- 
tions  and  preparations  in  favour  of  the  emperor  inight  be 
regarded' as  real  contraventions  to  treaties;  finally,  he 
quoted  some  instances  from  history,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren enjoyed  the  titles  of  kingdoms  which  their  fathers 
had  lost.  These  reasons,  however,  would  hardly  have 
induced  the  French  king  to  take  such  a  step,  had  he 
not  perceived  that  a  war  with  England  was  inevitable; 
and  that  he  should  be  able  to  reap  some  advantages  in 
the  course  of  it,  from  espousing  the  cause  of  the  pre-) 
tender. 

§  LXI.  The  substance  of  the  French  manifesto  was 
published  in  London,  by  Poussin,  the  secretary  of  Tallard, 
who  hfid  been  left  in  England,  as  agent  for  the  court  of 
Versailles.  He  was  now  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
which  was  filled  with  indignation  at  Lewis,  for  having 
pretended  to  declare  who  ought  to  be  their  sovereign. 
The  city  of  London  presented  an  address  to  the  lords- 
justices,  expressing  the  deepest  resentment  of  the  French 
king's  presumption;  assuring  his  majesty  that  they 
would,  at  all  times,  exert  the  utmost  of  their  abilities  for 
the  preservation  of  his  person,  and  the  defence  of  his 
just  rights,  in  opposition  to  all  invaders  of  his  crown  and 
dignity.  Addresses  of  the  same  nature  were  sent  up 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  could  not  but  be 
agreeable  to  William.  He  had  now  concerted  measures 
for  acting  with  vigour  against  France ;  and  he  resolved 
to  revisit  his  kingdom-,  after  having  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  a  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance  between  Eng-^ 
land  and  the  states-general,  which  was  afterward  brought 
to  perfection  by  his  plenipotentiary,  the  earj  of  Marl- 
borough. The  king's  return,  however,  was  delayed  a 
whole  month  by  a  severe  indisposition,  during  which, 
the  Spanish  minister  de  Quiros  hired^certain  physicians 
to  consult  together  upon  the  state  and  nature  of  his  dis- 
temper. .  They  declared,  that  he  could  not  live  ma^ny 
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weeks ;  and  tlus  qpinion  was  transmuted  to  Madrid. 
William,  Jiowevar,  baffled  the  prognostic,  though  liis 
constituticHi  had  sustained  such  a  rude  shock,  that  he 
himself  perceived  his  end  was  near.  He  told  the  earl  of 
Portland  he  found  himself  so  weak,  that  he  could  not 
expect  io  live  another  summer;  but  charged  him  to 
conceal  this  circumstance  until  \e  should  be  dead. 
Notwithstanding  this  near  approach  to  dissolution,  he 
exerted  himself  with  surprising  diligence  and  spirit,  in 
establishing  the  confederacy,  and  settling  the  plan  of 
operations.  A  subsidiary  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  engaged  to  furnish  a  certain  num- 
ber of  troops.  The  emperor  agreed  to  maintain  ninety 
thousand  men  in  the  field  against  France :  the  proportion 
of  tl^  States  was  limited  to  one  hundred  and  two  thou- 
sand :  and  that  of  England  did  not  exceed  forty  thou- 
sand, to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  allies. 

§  LXIl.  On  the  4th  day  of  November  the  king  ar- 
rived injBngland,  which  he  found  in  a  strange  ferment, 
produced  from  tha  mutual  animosity  of  the  two  fections. 
They  reviled  each  other  in  words  arid  writing  with  all 
the  falsehood  of  calumny,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  ran- 
cour :  so  that  truth,  candour,  and  temperance,  seemed 
to  be  banished  by  consent  of  both  parties.  The  king 
had  found  himself  deceived  in  his  new  ministers,  who 
had  opposed  his  measures  with  all  their  influence.  He 
was  particularly  disgusted  with  the  deportment  of  the 
earl  of 'Rochester,  who  proved  altogether  imperious  and 
untractable ;  and,  instead  of  moderating,  inflamed  the 
violence  of  his  party.  The  king  declared,  the  year  in 
which  that  nobleman  directed  his  councils  was  the  un- 
easiest  of  his  whole  life.  He  could  not  help  expressing 
his  displeasure  in  such  a  coldness  of  reserve,  that  Ro- 
chester told  kirn  he  would  serve  his  majesty  no  longer, 
since  he  did  not  enjoy  his  confidence.  William  made 
ho  answer  to  this  expostulation,  but  resolved  he  should 
see  him  no  more.    The  earl,  however,  at  the  desire  of 
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Mr.  Hwley 9  becMxie  more  pUtuit  and  submissive;  aad,  after 
the  kiiig43  d^iarture  for  Holland,  repaired  to  bis  goverur 
laent  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  now  remained,  exertiog  all 
his  eadeavours  to  acquire  popularity.  William,  fore- 
seeing nothing  but  opposition  from  the  present  spirit  js£ 
the  house  of  commons,  closeted  some  of  their  leaders, 
-with  a  view  to  bespeak  their  compliance :  but,  finding 
them  determined  to  pursue  their  former  prio^iples^  and 
to  insist  upon  their  impeachments,  he  resolved,  with  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  This 
slep  he  was  the  more  easily  induced  to  take,  as'  the 
commons  were  become  extremely  odious  to  the  nation 
in  g^aeral,  which  breathed  nothing  but  war  and  defiance 
against  the  French  monarch.  The  parliament  was  ac- 
cordingly dissolved  by  proclamation,  and  another  sum^ 
moned  to  meet  on  the  30th  day  of  December. 

§  LXIII.  Never  did  the  two  parties  proceed  with  such 
heat  and  violence  against  each  other,  as  in  their  endea- 
vours to  inHuence  tibe  new  elections.  The  whigs,  how- 
evevj  obtained  the  victory,  as  they  included  the  monied 
interest,  which  will  always  prevail  among  the  borough 
electors.  C<»rruption  was  now  reduced  into  an  c^ien 
and  avowed  commerce ;  and,  had  not  the  people  been  so 
univ^^ally  venal  and  profligate,  that  no  sense  of  shaaie 
remained,  the  victors  must  have  blushed  for  their  isuc- 
cess*  Though  the  majoraly  thus  dbtained  was  staunch 
to  the  measures  of  the  court,  the  choice  of  speaker  Mi 
upon  Mr.  Harley,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  king, 
who  &voured  sir  Thomas  Lyttleton ;  but  his  majesty's 

SO  much  admired  by  the  w^U^wishers  to  the  revolution, 
that  they  printed  it  with  decorations  in  the  English, 
Dutch,  and  French  languages.  It  appeared  a^  a  piece 
oi  furniture  in  all  their  houses,  and  as  the  king's  last 
l^acy  to  his  own  and  all  Protestant  people*  In  this 
c^id^rated  harangue,  he  expatiated  upon  the  indignity 
oftitd  to  tke  nation  by  the  French  king's  acknowledge 
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ing  tke  pretended  prince  of  Wales :  he  explained  the 
da]ig€r3  to  which  it  was  exposed,  by  his  placing  his 
grandson  on  the  throne  of  Spain :  he  gave  them  tQ  un< 
derstand  he  had  concluded  several  alliances,  according 
to  the  encouragement  given  him  by  both  housea  pf  par- 
liament, which  alliances  should  be  laid  before  them, 
together  with  other  treaties  still  depending.     He  ob- 
served, that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon  this  par- 
liament, and  all  matters  at  a  stand,  until  their  resolution 
should  be  known :  therefore,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost. 
He  told  them,  they  had  yet  an  opportunity  to  secure  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
their  religion  and  liberties,  if  they  were  not  wanting  to 
themselves,  but  would  exert  the  ancient  vigour  of  the 
English  nation ;  but  he  declared  his  opinion  was,  thal^ 
should  they  neglect  this  occasion,  they  had  no  reascm  to 
hope  for  another.     He  said  it  would  be  necessary  to 
maintain  a  great  strength  at  sea,  and  a  force  on  land 
proportionable  to  that  of  their  allies.     He  pressed  ihe 
commons  to  support  the  public  credit,  which  could  not 
be  preserved  without  keeping  sacred  that  maxim.  That 
they  shall  never  be  losers  who  trust  to  the  parliamentary 
security.     He  declared,  that  he  never  asked  aids  from 
his  people  without  regret ;  that  what  he  desired  was  for 
their  own  safety  and  honour,  at  such  a  critical  time ;  aisd 
that  the  whole  should  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended.     He  expressed  his  willing- 
ness that  the  accounts  should  be  yearly  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  parliament.     He  again  recommended  disr 
patch;  together  with  good  bilk  for  employing  the  poor, 
encouraging  trade,  and  suppressing  vice.    He  expressed 
his  hope  that  they  were  come  together,  determined^,  to 
avoid  disputes  and  differences,  and  to  act  with  a, hearty 
concurrence  for  promoting  the  common  cause.    He  saidy 
he  should  think  it  as  great  a  blessing  as  could  befal 
England,  if  they  were  as  much  inclin^  to  lay.  aside 
those  unhappy  fatal  animosities  which  dividedand.weak-^ 
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ened  them,  ^  he  was  disposed  to  make  all  his  subjects 
safe  and  easy,  as  to  any,  even  the  highest,  offences  com- 
mitted against  his  person.     He  conjured  them  to  disap- 
point the  hopes  of  their  enemies  by  their  unanimity.    As 
he  had  always  shewn,  and  always  would  shew,  how  de- 
sirouskhe  was  to  be  thie  common  fiither  of  all  his  people, 
he  desired  they  would  lay  aside  patties  and  divisions,  so 
as  that  no  distinction  should  be  heard  of  amongst  them,: 
but  of  those  who  were  friends  to  the  Protestant  religion 
and  present  establishment,  and  of  those  who  wished  for 
a  popish  prince  and  a  French  government.     He  con- 
cluded by  affirming,  that  if  they,  in  good  earnest,  de- 
sired to  see  England  hold  the  balance  of  Europe,  and 
be  indeed  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest,  it  would 
appear  by  their  improving  the  present  opportunity.  The 
lords  immediately  drew  up  a  warm  and  affectionate  ad- 
dress, in  which  they  expressed  their  resentment  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  king,  in  owning  the  pre- 
tended^jMrince  of  Wales  for  king  of  England.     They  as- 
sured his  majesty,  they  would  assist  him  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  against  all  his  enemies :  and  When  it 
should  please  God  to  deprive  them  of  his  majesty's  pro- 
tection, they  would  vigorously  assist  and  defend  against 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  all  other  pretenders 
whatsoever,  every  person  and  persons  who  had  right  to 
succeed  to  the  crown  of  England,  by  virtue  of  the  acts 
of  parliament  for  establishing  and  limiting  the  succes- 
sion. '  On  the  6th  day  of  January,  an  address  to  the. 
same  effect  was  presented  by  the  commons,  and  both 
met  with  a  very  gradous  reception  from  his  majesty. 
The  lords,  as  a  farther  proof  of  their  zeal,  having  taken 
into,  consideration  the  dangers  that  threatened  Europe, 
from  the  accession  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of 
jSpain,  drew  up  another  address,  explaining  their  sense 
of  that  danger ;  stigmatizing  the  French  king  as  a  vio- 
lator of  treaties ;  declaring  their  opinion,  that  his  ma- 
jesty,, his  subjects,  and  allies,  could  never  be  safe  and 
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secure  ntxiA  the  house  of  Austria  should  be  restored  to 
then*  rights,  and  the  invader  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
brought  to  reason ;  and  assuring  his  majesty  that  no 
time  should  be  lost,  nor  any  thing  wanting  on  their 
parts,  which  might  answer  the  reasonable  ^expectations 
of  their  friends  abroad ;  not  doubting^but  to  support  the 
r^utation  of  the  English  name,  when  engaged  under  so 
great  a  prince,  in  the  glorious  cause  of  maintaining  the 
liberty  of  Europe. 

§  LXIV.  The  king,  in  order  to  acquire  the  confidence 
of  the  commons,  ordered  Mr.  Secretary  Vernon  to  lay 
before  them  copies  of  the  treaties  and  conv^itions  he 
had  lately  concluded,  which  were  so  well  approved,  that 
the  house  unanimously  voted  the  supply.  By  another 
vote,  they  authorized  the  exchequer  to  borrow  600,000/. 
at  six  per  cent  for  the  service  of  the  fleet,  and  60,000/. 
for  the  subsistence  of  guards  and  garrisons.  They  de- 
liberated upon  the  state  of  the  navy,  with  the  debt  due 
upon  At,  and  examined  an  estimate  of  what  would  be 
necessary  for  extraordinary  repairs.  They  cistlled  for  an 
account  of  that  part  of  the  national  debt  for  which  no 
provision  had  been  made.  They  ordered  the  «peak^  to 
write  to  the  trustees  for  the  forfeited  estates  in  Irdand, 
to  attend  the  house  with  a  foil  detail  of  their  proceed- 
ings in  the  execution  of  that  act  of  pariiament  On  the 
9th  day  of  January,  they  unanimously  resolved.  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  securing  his  ma- 
jesty's person,  and  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the? 
Protfestant  lincj  for  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  the  pre- 
tended prince  of  Wales,  and  ail  other  pretenders;  anid 
their  open  and  secret  abettors.  They  resolved  to  ad- 
dress his  majesty,  that  he  would  insert  an  article  in  all 
his  treaties  of  alliance,  importing.  That  no  peace  should 
be  made  with  France,  until  his  majesty  aijd  the  liattion 
have  reparation  for  the  great  iiidignity  offer^  by  the 
Freneh  king,  in  owning  and  declaring  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales  king  of  Ertgland,  Scotland,  ialid  Ilreland; 
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They  agreed  to  mkmtaia  forty  thoBSftn^  men  for  Ihe 
sea-service,  and  a  like  number  by  land,  to  act  in  con- 
junction t¥i&  the  forces  of  the  allies,  according  to  the 
proportions  settled  by  the  contracting  powers.  The^snp* 
plies  were  raised  by  an  imposition  of  four  shillings  in 
the  pound  upon  lands^  annuities,  pensions,  and' stipends, 
and  on  the  profits  arising  from  the  different  professions : 
by  a  tax  of  two  and  one-hdf  per  cent,  on  all  stock  in 
trade,  smd  money  at  interest ;  of  five  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  all  salaries,  fees,  and  perquisites ;  a  capitation^ 
t^it  of  four  shillings;  an  imposition  of  one  per  cent*,  on 
all  shares  in^the  capital  stock  of  any  corporation  or  com- 
pany, which  should  be  bought^  said,  or  bargain^  for; 
a  duty;  of  sixpence  per  bushel  on  malt,  and  a  fartha" 
duty  onmum,  dder,  and  peny. 

§  LXV.  The  commons  seemed  to  vie  with  the  lords 
in.  theiri  zeal  for  the  government.  They  brought  in  a 
bill  for  arttainting  the  pretended  prince  5f  Wales,  which 
being  sent  up  to'  the  other  house,  passed  with -an  addi- 
tional clause  of  attainder  against  the  queen,  who  acted 
as  reg^it  for  the  pretender.  This,  however^  was  no*  car- 
ried without  great  oppoi^tion  inthe  house  of  lords.  When 
the  bill  w^  sent  back  to  the  commons,  they  excepted  \o 
tjieamendment  as  irregular.  They  observed,  that  attain-i 
ders  by  bill  constituted  the  most  rigorous  part  of  the  law; 
and  that  the  stretching  of  it  ought  to  be  avcnded;  .  Thef 
proposed,  that  the  queen  should  be  attainted  bya  separate 
bill.  The  lords  assented  to  the  proposal ;  and  the  bill 
against  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  passed.  The  lordi^ 
passed  amsfiier  for  attainting  the  queen;  howe\^er,  it  was 
neglected  in  the  house'  of  commons.  But  the  longest 
ana  wahnest  debates  of  this  session  w^e  produced  by  a 
bill,  which  the  lords  brought  in,  for  abjuririg  the  pre- 
tended prince  of  Wales,  and  swearing  to  the  king  by  the' 
titfe  of  rightful  and  lawful  king,  afifdihis  heirs,  aeeord- 
it^  tothe  act  of  settleuient.  It  was  proposed,  that  this 
oath  should  be  voluntary,  tendered  to  all  persooxs,  aiw} 
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their  subscription  or  refusal  recorded  without  amr  other 
penalty.     This  article  was  violently  opposed  by  the  eail 
of  Nottingham,  and  other  lords  of  the  tory  interest 
They  observed,  that  the  govenunent  was  first  settled  by 
another  oath,  which  was  like  an  original  contract,  so 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  new  imposition  ;  that 
oaths  relatiug  to  men's  opinion  had  been  always  consi- 
dered as  severe  impositions  ;  and  that  a  voluntary  oath 
was  in  its  own  nature  unlawful.    During  these  disputes, 
another  bill  of  abjuration  was  brought  into  the  house  of 
commons  by  sir  Charles  Hedges,  that  should  be  obliga- 
tory on  all  persons  who  enjoyed  employments  in  church 
or  state  :  it  likewise  included  an  obligation  to  maintain 
the  government  in  king,  lords,  and  commons,  and  to 
maintain  the  church  of  England,  together  with  the  tole- 
ration for  dissenters.    Warm  debates  arose  upon  the 
question.  Whether  the  oath  should  be  imposed  or  volun- 
tary ?  and  at  length  it  was  carried  for  imposition  by  the 
majorityof  one.  voice.     They  agreed  to  insert  an  addi-' 
tional  clause,  declaring  it  equally  p^ial  to  compass  or 
imagine  the  death  of  her  royal  higlmess  the  princess 
Anne  of  Denmark,  as  it^was  to  compass  or  imagine  the 
death  of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir.     In  the  houseof 
peers  this  bill  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  tories; 
and,  when,  after  long  debates,  it  passed  on  the  24th  day 
of  February,  tai  lords  entered  a  protest  against  it,  bb- 
an  unnecessary  and  severe  imposition. 

§  L^JtVI.  The  whole  nation  now  seemed  to  join  in  the 
cry  for  a  war  with  France,  Parly  heats  began  to  abate : 
the  factions  in  the  city  of  London  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure nioderated  by  the  union  of  the  two  companies 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,  which  found  their  mutual 
interest;  required  a  coalition.  The  tories  in  the  house  of 
commons,  having  concurred  so  heartily  with  the  incli- 
nations of  the  people,  resolved,  as  far.  as  it  lay  in  their 
power,  { to  justify  the  conduct  of  fheir  party  in  the  pre- 
ceding parliament.    They  complained  of  some  petitions 
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Bnd  addresses  which  had  reflected  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  house  ~of  commons,  and  particularly  of  the 
Keatish  petition.     The  majority,  however,  determined^ 
that  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
J^d  to  petition  or  address  the  king,  for  the  calling;^  sit- 
ting, or  dissolving,  of  parliaments,  and  for  the  redressing 
of  grievances ;  jand  that«v^y  subject  under  any  accusa- 
tion, eith^  by  impeachment  or  otherwise,  had  a  nght  to 
he  brought  to  a  speedy  trial.     A  complaint  being  like- 
:wise  made,  that  the  locds  had  denied  the  commons  jus- 
tice in  the  matter  of  the  late  impeachm^its,  a  furious  de- 
l>ate  ei^ued;  and  it  was  carried  by  a  very  small  majority, 
that  justice  had  not  been  denied.     In  ^me  points,  how- 
ever, they  succeeded:  in  the  case  of  a  controverted  ekc- 
tison  at  Maidstone^  between  Thomas  Blisse  and  Thomas 
C!ulpepper,  the  house  unsolved.  That  the  latter  h^  been 
not  only  guilty  .of  corrupt,  scandalous,  and  indirect  prac- 
ticeSy  in  endeavouring  to  procure  himself  to  be  elected  a 
burgee;  but  likewise,  being  one  of  the  instruments  in 
promoting  and  presenting  Ae  scandalous,  insolent,  and 
^^itious  petition,  commonly  called  the  Kentish  petition, 
to  the  last  house  of  commons,  was  guilty  of  promoting 
a  scandalous,  villanous,  and  grojondless  reflection  upon 
that  house,  by  aspa'sing  the  m^nbers  with  receiving 
French  .money,  or  being  in  the  interest  :of  France;  for 
which  ojffepce  he  wa«  ordered  to  be  committed  to  New- 
gate, and  to  be  {»osacuted  by  his  majesty's  attomey-ge* 
^eral.  They  also  resolved.  That  to  assert  that  the  house 
of  comnK)ns  M  not  the  only  representative  of  the  com- 
mons' of  England,  tends  to  the  subversion  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons^  and  the  funda^ 
mental  constitution  of  the  government  of  this  kingdom : 
that  to  assert,  that  the  house  of  commons  have  no  power 
<^  coomiitment,  but  of  their  <^wn  members,  tends  to  the 
subversion  of  the  constitution  of  the  house  of  commons: 
that topi^t  or  publish  any  bopju^  or  libels,  reflectmg 
Ufm  tjbe>  proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons,  or  any 
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member  thereof,  for  or  relating  to  his  service  ther^n,  is 
a  high  violation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  house 
of  commons.  Notwithstanding  these  transactions,  they 
did  not  n^led:  the  vigorotis  prosecution  of  the  war. 
They  addressed  his  majesty  to  interpose  with  his  allies, 
that  they  might  increase  their  quotas  of  land-farces,  to 
be  put  on  board  the  fleet  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
his  majesty  should  embark.  When  they  had  settled  the 
sums  appropriated  to  the  several  uses  of  the  war,  they 
presented  a  second  address,  desiring  he  would  provide 
for  the  half-pay  officers,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  recraits 
and  levies  to  be  made.  The*  king  assured  them,  it  was 
always  his  intention  to  provide  for  those  officers.  He 
went  to  the  house  of  peers,,  and  gave  the  royal  assent  to 
an  act,  appointing  commissioners  to  take,  examine,  and 
«  deterttinie  the  debts  due  to  the  army,  navy,  and  the 
transport  service ;  and  also  to  take  an  account  of  prizes 
taken  during  the  war. 

§  LXVII.  The  afianrs  of  Ireland  were  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed, by  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  appointed  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  forfeited  estates.  Their  office 
was  extremdy  odious  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the 
court,  and  their  deportment  was  arbitrary  and  imperious. 
Several  individuals  of  that  kingdom,  provoked  by  the 
insolence  of  the  trustees  on  the  one  hand,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  countenance  of  the  courtiers  on  the  other, 
endeavoured,  by  a  circular  letter,  to  i^pirit  up  the  grand 
jury  of  Ireland  against  the  act  of  resumption :  petitions 
were  presented  to  the'  king,  couched  in  very  strong 
terins,  affirming,  that  it  was  injurious  to  the  Prdt^tant 
interest,  and  had  been  obtained  by  gross  misinformations. 
The  king  having  communicated  these  addresses  to  the 
house,  they  were  immediately  voted  scandalous,  false,  and 
groundless  j  and  the  commons  resolved,  That,*  n<)twith\ 
jstanding  the  complaints  aiid  clamours  against  the  trus- 
tees, it  did  hot  appear  to  th^  house  but  those  com|^nts 
were  groundless :  nevertheless,  they  aftcrwaid  reccSvtd 
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several  petitions,  imploring  relief  against  the  said  actj 
and  they  ordered  that  the  petitioners  should  be  ipeUeved 
accordingly-  Proposals  were  delivered  in  for  incorpo-» 
rating  such  as  should^urchase  .the  said  forfeitures,  on 
certain  terms  therein  specified,  according  to  the  rent- 
roll,  when  verified  and  made  good  to  the  purchasers ; 
but,  whereas,  in  this  rent-roll,-the  value  of  the  estates 
had  been  estimated  at  something  more  than  716,000/. 
those  who  undertook  to. make  the  purchase  aifirmed 
they  were  not  worth  600,000/. ;  and  thus  the  afiair  re- 
mained in  suspense.  v 

§  LXVIII.  With  respect  to  Scotland,  the  clamours 
of  that  kingd(»n  had  not  yet  subsided*  When  the  bill 
of  abjuration  passed  in  the  house  of  peers,  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  had  declared,  that  although  he  differed  ii| 
opinion  from  the  majority,  in  mmy  particulars  relatixig 
to  that  bill,  yet  he  was  a  friend  to  the  design  of  it ;  and, 
in  order  to  secure  a  Protestant  succession,  he  thought  a 
union  of  the  whole  island  was  absolutely  necessary.  He 
therefore  moved-  for  an  address  to  the  king,  that  he 
would  dissolve  the  parliament  of  Scotland  now  sitting, 
as  the  legality  of  it  might  be  called  in  question,  on  account  - 
of  its  having  been  originally  a  convention;,  and  that  a 
new  parliament  should  be  summoned,  that  they  might 
treat  about  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  king 
had  this  affair  so  much  at  heart,  that  even  wh^  he  was 
disabled  from  going  to  the  parliament  in  person^  he  sent 
a  letter  to  the  commons,  expressing  an  eager  desire  that 
a  treaty  for  this  purpose  might  be  set  on  foot,  and  ear-*  . 
nestly  recommending  this  affair  to  the  consideration  .of 
the  house ;  but,  as  a  new  parliament  in  Scotland  could 
not  be  called  without  a  great  risk,  while  the  nation  was 
in  such  a  ferment,  the  project  was  postponed^  a  mor^ 
favourable  opportunity.  ^ 

§  LXIX.  Before  th6  king  s  return  from  Holland,  he 
had  concerted  widi  hi&  allies  the  opfiratiions  of  the  ensu- 
ii^  campaign.    He  had  engaged  in  a  laegotiation  witb 

2e2 
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the  prince  of  Hesse  d'Armstadt,  who  assured  him,  that 
if  he  would  besiege  and  take  Cadiz,  the  admiral  of  Cas- 
tile, tod  divers  other  grandees  of  Spain,  would  declare 
for  the  house  of  Austria.  The  allies  had  also  determined 
upon  the  siege  of  Keiserswaert,  which  the  elector  ofCo- 
logn  had  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  French:  the 
elector  of  Hanover  had  resolved  to  disarm  the  princes  of 
Wolfenbuttle :  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  prince 
Louis  of  Baden,  undertook  to  invest  Landau :  and  the 
emperor  promised  to  send  d  powerful  reinforcement  to 
prince  Eugene  in  Italy :  but  William  did  not  live  to  see 
these  schemes  put  in  execution.  His  constitution  was 
by  this  time  almost  exhausted,  though  be  endeavoured 
to  conceal  the  effects  of  his  malady,  and  to  repair  his 
health  by  exercise.  On  the  21st  day  of  February,  in 
riding  to  Hampton-court  from  Kensington,  his  horse 
fell  under  him,  and  he  himself  was  thrown  upon  the 
ground  with  such  violence,  as  produced -a  fracture  in 
his  collar-bone.  His  atteindants  conveyed  him  to  the 
palace  of  Hampton-court,  where  the  fracture  was  re- 
duced by  Ronjat,  his  serjeant-surgeon.  In  the  evening 
he  returned  to  Kensington  in  his  coach,  and  the  two 
ends  of  the  fractured  bone  having  been  disunited  by  the 
jolting  of  the' carriage,  were  replaced  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Bidloo^  his  physician.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovering  till  the  1st  day  of  March,  when  his 
knee  appeared  to  be  inflamed,  with  great  pain  and  weak- 
ness* Next  day  he  granted  a  commiission  under  the 
great  seal  to  several  peers,  for  passing  the  bills  to,  which 
both  houses  of  parliament  had  agreed ;  namely,  the  act 
of  attainder  against  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and 
anothe^  in  favour  of  the  Quakers,  enacting.  That  their 
solemn  affirmation  and  declaration  should  be  accepted 
instead  of  an  oath  in  the  usual  fbrmu 

§  LXX.  On  the  4th  day  of  March  the  king  was 
so  well  recovered  of  his  lameness,  that  he  took  several 
turns  in  the  gallery  at  Kensington;  but,  sitting  down  on 
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a  couch  whesre  he  fell  asleep,  he  was  seized  with  a  shiyerr 
ing,  which  terminated  in  a  fever  and  diarrhcea.  He  was 
atteiiided  by  sir-Thomas  Millington,  sir  Richard  Black- 
more,  sir  Theodore  CoUedon,  Dr.  Bidloo,  and  other 
eminent  physicians ;  but  their  prescriptions  proved  inef- 
fectual. On  the  6th  he  granted  another  commission 
for  passing  the  bill  for  the  malt-tax,  and  the  act  of  abjur 
ration ;  and,  being  so  weak  that  he  could  not  write  his 
name,  he,  in  presence  of  the  lord -keeper,  and  the  clerks 
of  parliament,  applied  a  stamp  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  eail  of  Albeimarle  arriving  from  Holland,  conferred 
with  him  in  private  on  the  posture  of  affairs  abroad:  but 
he  received  his  informations  with  great  coldness,  and 
said,  *^  Je  tire  vers  ma  jin. — I  approach  the  end  pf  my 
life."  In  the  evening  he  thanked  Dr.  Bidloo  for  hia 
care  and  tenderness,  saying,  ^'  I  know  that  you  and  the 
other  learned  physicians  have  done  all  that  your  art  can 
do  for  my  relief;  but,  finding  all  means  ineffectual,  I 
submit."  He  received  spiritual  consolation  from  arch- 
bishop Tennison,  and  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury :  oti 
Sui^day  morning  the  sacrament  was  administereid  tQ  him. 
The  lords  of  the  privy-council,  and  diters  noblemen, 
attended  in  the  adjoining  apartments,  and  to  some  of 
them  who  were  admitted  he  spoke  a  little.  He  thanked 
lord  Auverquerque  for  his  long  and  faithfiil  services :  he 
delivered  to  lord  Albemarle  the  keys  of  his  closet  aijd 
scrutoire,  telling  him  he  knew  what  to  do  with  them. 
He  inquired  ibr  the  earl  of  Portland ;  but,  being  speech- 
less before  that  nobleman  arrived,  he  grasped  his  hand, 
and  laid  it  ^to  his  heart,  with  marks  of  the  most  tender 
affection.  On  the  8th  day  of  March  he  expired,  in 
the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  having  reigned 
thirteen  years.  The  lords  Lexington  and  Scarborough, 
who  were  in  waiting,  no.  sooner  perceived  that  the  king 
was  dead,  than  they  ordered  Ronjat  to  untie  from  his 
left  arm  a  black  riband,  to  which  was  affixed  a  ring,  coU'r 
taining  some  hair  of  the*  late  queen  Mary.     The  body 
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being  opened  and  embalmed,  lay  in  state  for  some  time 
at  Kensington ;  and  on  the  1 2th  day  oi  April  i*as  de- 
posited in  a  vault  of  Henry's  clmpel  in  Westminster- 
abbey.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  a  will,  which  he  had 
intrusted  with  monsieur  Schuylemberg,  was  opened  at 
the  Hi^ei  In  this  he  had  appointed  his  cousin,  prince 
Prison  of  Nassau,  stadtholder  of  Friesland,  his  sole  and 
%mirersal  heir,  and  appointed  the  states-general  his  exe- 
cutors. By  a  codicil  annexed,  he  had  bequeathed  the 
lordship  of  Breevert,  and  a  legacy  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand guilders,  to  the  earl  of  Albemarle. 

§  LXXI.  William  III.  Was  in  his  person  of  the  middle 
iitature,  a  thin  body,  a  delicate  constitution,  subje<^  to  an 
asthma  and  continual  cough  from  his  infancy.  He  had 
an  aquiline  nose,  sparkling  eyes,  a  lai^e  forehead,  and  a 
grave,  solemn  aspect.  He  was  very  sparing  of  speech : 
his  conversation  was  dry,  and  his  manner  disgusting, 
except  in  battle,  when  his  deportment  was  free,  spirited, 
and  animating.  In  courage,  fortitude,  and  equanimity, 
he  rivalled  the  most  eminent  warriors  of  antiquity ;  and 
his  natural  sagacity  made  amends  for  the  defects  in  his 
education,  which  had  not  been  properly  superintended. 
He  was  religious,  temperate,  generally  just  and  sincere, 
a  stranger  to  violent  transports  of  passion,  and  might 
have  passed  for  one  of  the  best  princes  of  the  s^e  in  which 
he  lived,  had  he  never  ascended  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  But  the  distinguishing  criterion  of  his  charac- 
ter was  ambition.  To  this  he  sacrificed  the  punctilios 
of  honour  and  decorum,  in  deposing  his  own  father-in- 
law  and  uncle ;  and  this  he  gratified  at  the  expense  of 
the  nation  that  raised  him  to  sovereign  authority.  He 
aspired  to  the  honour  of  acting  as  umpire  in  all  ^e  con- 
tests of  Europe ;  and  the  second  object  of  his  attention 
was,  the  prosperity  of  that  countiy  to  which  he  owed  his 
birth,  and  extraction.  Whether  he  really-thought  the 
interests  of  the  continent  and  Great  Britain  were  in- 
separable, or  sought  only  to  drag  England  into  the  con- 
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federacy  as  a  convenient  ally,  certain  it  is,  he  involved 
these  kingdoms 'in  foreign  connexions,  ;which,  in  all  pro- 
bahility,  will  be  productive  of  their  ruin.  In  order  to 
establish  this  favourite  point,  he  scrupled  not  to  -QaQiploy 
,  all  the  engines  of  corruption,  by  which  the  morale  of  the 
nation  were  totally  debauched.  He  procured  a  parlia- 
mentary sanction  for  a  standing  army,  which  now  seems 
to  be  interwoven  in  the  constitution.  He  introduced 
the  pemicipus  practice  of  borrowing  upon  remote  funds ; 
an  expedient  that  necessarily  hatched  a  brood  of  usureips, 
brokers,  contractors,  and  stock-jobbers,  to  prey  upon  the 
vitals  of  their  country.  He  entailed  upon  the  nation  a 
growing  debt,  and  a  system  of  politics  big  with  misery, 
despair,  and  destruction.*"  To  sum  up  his  character  in 
a  few  words— ^William  was  a  fatalist  in  religion,  inde- 
fatigable in  war,  enterprising  in  politics,  dead  to  all  the 
warm  and  generous  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  a  cold 
relation,  an  indifferent  husband,  a  diss^eeable  nxan,  an 
ungracious  prince,  and  an  imperious  sovereign. 
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§  I.  Anne  succeeds  to  the  throne-r^  11.  She  resolves  to  Mfil  the 
engagements  of  her  predecessor  with  his  allies — §  lit.  A  French 
memorial  presented  to  the  states-general — §  IV.  The  queen's 
inclination  to  the  tories— §  V.  War  declared  against  France— 
§  VI.  The  parliament  prorogued — §  VII.  Warm  opposition  to  .the 
ministry  in  the  Scottish  parliament — §  VIII.  They  recognise  her 
majesty's  authority  ^§  IX.  The  queen  appoints  commissioners  to 
treat  of  a  union  l^etween  England  and  Scotland — §  X.  State  of 
affairs  on  the  continent—!  XL  Keiserswaert  and  Landau  taken  by 
V  the  allies — §  XII.  Progress  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough  in  Flan- 
ders— §  XIII.  He  narrowly  escapes  being  taken  by  a  French 
partisan — ^  XIV.  The  Imperialists  are  worsted  at  Fridlinguen — 

— §  XV.  Battle  of  Luzzara,  in  Italy— §  XVI.  The  king  of  Sweden 
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defeats  Aogustus  at  LiMou>  in  Poland— ^  XVIL  Fruitless  expe- 
dition  to  Cadiz  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  sic  George  Rooke — 
S  XVIII.  They  take  and  destroy  tlie  Spanish  gadleons  at  Vigo— 
— §  XIX.  Admiral  Benbow's  engagement  with  Du  Casse  in  the 
West  Indies— r^  XX.  The  queen  assembles  a  new  parliament — < 
^  XXL  Disputes  between  the  two  houses — §  XXII.  The  lords 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  sir  George  Rooke — k  XXIII.  The 
parliament  make  a  settlement  on  prince  George  of  Denmark — 
\  XXIV.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  created  a  duke — §  XXV.  All 
commerce  and  correspondence  prohibited  between  Holhind  and 
the  two  crowns  of  Franpe  and  Spain — %  XXVI.  A  bill  for  prevent- 
ing occasiooal  conformity— §  XXVIL  It  miscarries — §  XXVIII. 
Violent  animosity  between  the  two  houses,  produced  by  the  in- 
quiry into  the  public  accounts —  ^  XXIX.  Disputes  between  the 
two  houses  of  convocation — §  XXX.  Account  of  the  parties  in 
Scotland— 4  XXXL  Dangerous  heats  in  the  parliament  of  that 
kingdom — 4  XXXIL  The  commissioner  is  abandoned  by  the 
cavaliers — §  XXXIIL  He  is  in  danger  cf  his  life,  and  sudd^j 
prorogues  the  parliament-r-^  XXXIV*  Proceedings  of  the  Jrisk 
parliament — §  XXXV.  They  pass  a  severe  act  agson&t  Papists — 
\  XXXVI.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  defeats  the  ImperiaEsts  at 
Scardingen,  and  takes  possession  of  Ratisbon-^  XXXVII.  The 
allies  reduce  Bonne— ^  XXXVUL  Battle  of  Bekeren-^  XXXIX. 
The  prince  of  Hesse  is  defeated  by  the  French  at  Spirebach — 
§  XL.  Treaty  between  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Sav«y.  The 
king  of  Portugal  accedes  to  the  grand  alliance—f  XLJ.  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel  sai)s  with  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean— ^XLII. 
Admiral  Graydon's  bootless  expedition  to  the  West  Indies — 
§  XLIIL  Charles,  king  of  Spain»  arrives  in  England* 

§  I.  William  was  succeeded  as  sovereign  of  England 
by  Anne,  princess  of  Denmark,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  har  age,  to  the  general  satis- 
faction of  all  pculies.  Even  the  Jacobites  seemed  pleased 
with  her  elevation,  on  the  supposition,  that,  as  in  all  pro- 
bability she  would  leave  no  heirs  of  her  own  body,  the 
dictates  of  natural  affection  would  induce  her  to  alter  the 
succession  in  favour  of  her  own  brother.  She  had  heea 
taught  to  cherish  warm  sentiments  of  the  tories,  whom 
she  considered  as  the  friends  of  monarchy,  and  the  true 
sons  of  the  church ;  and  they  had  always  professed  an 
inviolable  lattachment  to  her  person  and  interest ;  but 
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her  conduct  was  wholly  influenced  by  the  countess  t>f 
Marlborough,  a  woman  of  an  imperious  teihpet  and  in- 
triguing genius,  who  had  been  intimate  with  the  princess 
from  her  tender  years,  and  gained  a  surprising  ascend* 
ancy  over  her.  Anne  had  undergone  some  strange 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  consequence  of  her  father's  ex- 
pulsion, and  sustained  a  variety  of  mortifications  in  the 
late  reign,  during  which  she  conducted  herself  with  such 
discretion,  as  left  little  or  no  pretence  for  censure  or  re- 
sentment. Such  conduct,  indeed,  was  in  sl  great  mea- 
sure owing  to  a  natural  temperance  of  disposition,  not 
easily  «fufBed  or  inflamed.  She  was  zealously  devoted* 
to  the  church  of  England,  from  which  her  father  had 
used  some  endeavours  to  detach  her  before  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and  she  lived  in  great  harmony  with  her  husband, 
to  whom  she  bore  six  children,  all  of  whom  she  had  al- 
ready survived.  William  had  no  sooner  yielded  up  his 
breath,  than  the  privy-council,  in  a  body,  waited  on  the 
new  queen,  who,  in  a  short  but  sensible  speech,  assured 
them,  that  no  pains  nor  diligence  should  be  wanting  on 
her  part,  to  preserve  and  support  the  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties  of  her  country,  to  maintain  the  succession  in  the 
Protestant  line,  and  the  government  in  church  arid  state, 
as  by  law  established.  She  declared  her  resolution  to 
carry  on  the  preparations  for  exposing  the  exorbitant 
power  of  France,  and  to  assure  the  allies,  that  she  would 
pursue  the  true  interest  of  England,  together  with  theirs, 
for  the  support  of  the  common  cause.  The  meihbers 
of  the  privy-council  having  taken  the  oaths,  she  ordered 
a  proclamation  to  be  published,  signifying  her  pleasure, 
that  all  persons  in  office  of  authority  or  government  at 
the  deicease  of  the  late  king,  should  so  continue  till  fer- 
ther  directions.  By  virtue  of  an  act  passed  in  the  late 
reign,  the  parliament  continued  sitting  even  after  the 
king's  death.  Both'  houses  met  immediately,  and  una- 
nimously voted  aa  address  of  condolence  and  congratu- 
lation ;  and,  in  the  afternoon^  the  queen  was  proclaimed. 
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Next  day  the  lords  and  oommons  severally  attended  her 
with  an  address,  congratulating  her  majesty's  accession 
to  ihe  throne ;  and  assuring  her  of  their  firm  resolutioh 
to  support  her  against  all  her  enemies  whatsoever.  The 
lords  acknowledged,  that  their  great  loss  was  no  other- 
wise to  be  repaired,  but  by  a  vigorous  adherence  to  her 
majesty  and  her  allies,  in  the  prosecution  of  those  mea- 
sures already  concerted  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  power 
of  France.  The  commons  declared,  they  would  main- 
tain the  succession  of  the  crown  in  4he  Protestant  line, 
and  effectually  provide  for  the  public  credit  of  the  nation. 
These  addresses  were  graciously  received  by  the  queen, 
who,  on  the  11th  day  of  March,  went  to  the  house  of 
peers  with  the  usual  solemnity,  where,  in  a  speech  to 
both  houses,  she  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  their  una- 
nimous concurrence  with  her  opinion,  that  too  much 
could  not  be  done  for  the  encouragement  of  their  allies, 
in  humbling  the  power  of  France ;  and  desired  they 
would  consider  of  proper  methods  towards  obtaining  a 
union  between  England  and  Scotland.  She  observed 
to  the  commons,  that  the  revenue  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  civil  government  was  expired ;  and  that 
she  relied  entirely  on  their  affection  for  its  being  supplied 
in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  most  suitable  to  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown.  She  declared  it  should 
be  her  constant  endeavour  to  make  them  the  best  return 
for  their  duty  and  affection,  by  a  careful  and  diligent 
administration  for  the  good  of  all  her  subjects.  ^'  And, 
as  I  know  my  own  heart  to  be  entirely  English  (con- 
tinued she),  I  can  veiy  sincerely  assure  you,  Aere  is  not 
any  thing  you  can  expect  or  desire  from  me,  which  I  shall 
not  be  ready  to  do  for  the  happiness  and  posperity  of 
England ;  and  you  shall  always  find  me  a  strict  and  re- 
ligious observer  of  my  word."  These  assurances  were 
extremely  agreeable  to  the  parliament ;  and  she  received 
the  thatnks  of  both  houses.  Addresses  of  congratulation 
were  presented  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  London ; 
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by  the  diss^iters  in  uid  about  tibAt  city ;  and  by  all  ihe 
counties,  cities^  towns,  and  corporations  of  England. 
She  declared  her  attachment  to  the  church ;  she  pro- 
mised h«r  protection  to  the  dissenters ;  and  received  the 
complimaits  of  all  her  subjects  with  such  affability  as 
ensured  their  affection. 

§  II.  William's  death  was  no  sooner  known  at  the 
Hague,  than  all  Holland  was  filled  with  consternation. 
The  states  immediately  assembled,  and,  for  some  time, 
gazed  at  each  other  in  silent  fear  and  astonishment. 
They  sighed,  wept,  and  interchanged  embraces  and 
vows,  that  they  would  act  with  unanimity,  and  expend 
their  dearest  blood  in  defence  of  their  country.  Tlien 
they  dispatched  letters  to  the  cities  and  provinces,  in- 
forming them  of  this  imfortunate  event,  and  exhorting 
them  to  union  and  perseverance.  The  express  from 
England  havii^  brought  the  queen's  speech  to  her 
privy-council,  it  was  translated  and  published,  to  revive 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  people.  Next  day,  pension- 
ary Fagel  imparted  to  the  states  of  Holland  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  contain- 
ing assurances,  in  the  queen's  name,^  of  union  and  assist- 
ance. In  a  few  days,  the  queen  wrote  a  letter  in  the 
French  language  to  the  States,  confirming  these  assur-* 
ances:  it  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  whom  she  had 
furnished  with  fresh  credLtials  as  envoy  from  England. 
Thus  animated,  the  States  resolved  to  prosecute  vigorous 
measures :  their  resolutions  were  still  more  inspirited  by 
the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  whom  the  queen 
honoured  with  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  invested  with 
the  character  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  states-general :  he  was  likewise  declared 
captain-general  of  her  forces  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  assured  the  States,  that-  her  Britannic  majesty 
would  maintain  the  alliances  which  had  been  con- 
cluded by  the  late  king,  and  do  every  thing  that  the 
common  concerns  of  Europe  required.    The  speech  was 
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answered  by  Dickvelt,  president  of  the  week,- who,  in 
the  name  of  tHe  States,  expressed  their  hearty  thanks  to  , 
her  majesty,  and  their  resolutions  of  eoncnrring  with  her 
iii  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  common  interest! 

§  III.  The  importance  of  William's  life  was  evinced 
by  the  joy  that  diffused  itself  through  the  kingdom  of 
France  at  the  news  of  his  decease.  The  person  who 
first  brought'the  tidings  to  Calais  was  imprison^  by  the 
governor,  until  his  information  was  confirmed.  The 
court  of  Versailles  could  hardly  restrain  their  transports 
so  as  to  preserve  common  decorum :  the  people  of  Paris 
openly  rejoiced  at  the  event :  all  decency  was  laid  aside 
at  Rome,  where  this  incident  produced  such  indecent  rafp- 
tures,  that  cardinal  Grimani,  the  imperial  miilister,  com- 
plained of  them  to  the  pope,  as  an  insult  on  his  master 
the  emperor,  who  was  William's  friend*,  confederate,  and 
ally.  The  French  king  dispaitched  credentials  to  Barre, 
whom  the  count  d'Avaux  had  left  at  the  Hague,  to  ma- 
nage the  affairs  of  France,  together  with  instructions^  to 
r^ew  the  negotiation  with  the  States,  in  hopes  of  detach^ 
ing  them  from  the  alliance.  This  miiiister  presented  i 
memorial  implying  severe  reflections  on  king  William, 
and  the  past  conduct  of  the  Dutch ;  and  insinuating, 
that  now  they  had  recovered  their  liberty,  the  court  of  ^ 
France  hoped  they  would  consult  their  true  interest. 
The  count  de  Goes,  envoy  from  the  emperor,  aniinad- 
verted  on  these  expressions  in  another  memorial,'  which 
was  likewise  published :  the  States  produced  in  pulilic  an 
answer  to  the  same  remonstrance,  expressing  their  re- 
sentment at  the  insolence  of  such  insinuations,  and  their 
veneration  for  the  memory  of  their  late  stadtholder.  The 
earl  of  Marlborough  succeeded  in  every  part  of  his  ne- 
gotiation. He  anhnated  the  Dutch '  to  a  full  exertion  of 
their  vigour :  he  concerted  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign: he  agreed  with  the  stjates-general  and  the 
imiperial  minister,  that  war  should  be  declared  a:gainst 
France  on  the  same  day,  at  Vienna,-  London,  and  the 
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fisigue :  and  on  the  3d  of  April  embarbed  for  England, 
_  after  having  acquired  the  entire  confidence  of  those  who 
govemeid  the  United  Provinces. 

^  IV.  By  this  time  the  house  of  commons  in  Eng- 
land had  settled  the  civil  list  upon  the  queen  for  her 
life.  When  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  she  as- 
sured them,  that  100,000/.  of  this  revenue  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  public  service  of  the  current  year :  at  the 
same  time  she  passed  anothier  bill^  for  receiving  and 
examining  the  public  accounts.  A  commission  for  this 
purpose  was  granted  in  the  preceding  reign,  but  had 
been  for  some  years  discontinued ;  and  indeed  always 
proved  ineffectual  to  detect  and  punish  those  individuals 
who  shamefully  pillaged  their  country.  The  ,villany 
was  so  complicated,  the  vice  so  general,  and  the. delin- 
quents so  powerfully  screened  by  artifice  and  interest, 
as  to  elude  all  inquiry.  On  the  24th  day  of  March,  the 
bath  of  abjuration  was  taken  by  the  speaker  and  .mem- 
bers, according  to  an  act  for  the  farther  security  of  her 
majesty's  person,  and  the  succession  of  the  crown  in 
the  Protestant  line,  and  for  extinguishing  the  hopes 
of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.  The  queen's  incli- 
nation to  the  tories  plainly  appeared  in  h^  choice  of 
ministers.  Doctor  John  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York, 
became  her  ghostly  director  and  counsellor  in  all  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  The  earl  of  Rochester  was  continued 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,. and  enjoyed,  a  great  share  of 
her  majesty's  confidence :  the  privy- seal  was  intrusted  tp 
the  marquis  of  Normanby :  the  earl  of  Nottingham  and 
sir  Charles  Hedges  were  appointed  secretaries  of  state  : 
the  earl  of  Abingdon,  viscount  Weymouth,  lord  Dart- 
mouth, sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  Grenville,  Howe, 
Gower,  and  Harcourt,  were  admitted  as  members  of  the 
privy-council,  together  with  sir  Edward  Seymour,  now 
declared  comptroller  of  the  households  .  The  lord  Go- 
dolphin  declined  accepting  the  ofl&ce  of  lord  bigh-trea- 
ijurer,  until  he  was  overruled  by  the  persuasions  of  Marl- 
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borough,  to  whose  eldest  daughter  his  son  was  married. 
This  nobleman  refused  to  command  the  forces  abroad, 
unless  the  treasury  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Go- 
dolphin,  on  whose  punctuality  in  point  of  remittances 
he  knew  he  could  depend.  Geoi^e,  prince  of  Denmark, 
was  invested  with  the  title  of  generalissimo  of  all  the 
queen's  forces  by  sea  and  land';  and  afterward  created 
lord  high-admiral,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  having  been  dis- 
missed from  this  office  with  the  offer  of  a  large  pension, 
which  he  generously  reftised.  Prince  George,  as  admi^ 
ral,  was  assisted  by  a  council,  consisting  of  sir  Greorge 
Rooke,sir  David  Mitchel,  George  Churchill,  and  Richard 
Hill.  Though  \he  legality  of  this  board  was  doubted, 
the  parliament  had  such  respect  and  veneration  for  the 
queen,  that  it  was  suffered  to  act  without  question. 

§  V.  A  rivalship  for  the  queen's  favour  already  ap- 
peared between  the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Marlborough. 
The  former,  as  first  cousin  to  the  queen,  and  chief  of 
the  tory  faction,  maintained  considerable  influence  in 
the  council :  but  even  there  the  interest-  of  his  rival 
predominated.  Marlborough  was  not  only  the  better 
courtier,  but,by  the  canal  of  his  countess,  actually  direct-* 
ed  the  que^n  in  all  her  resolutions.  Rochester  proposed 
in  council,  that  the  English  should  avoid  a  declaration 
df  war  with  France,  and  act  as  auxiliaries  only.  He  was 
seconded  by  some  other  members ;  but  the  opinion  of 
Marlborough  preponderated.  He  observed,  that  the 
honour  of  the  nation  was  concerned  to  fulfil  the  late 
king's  engagements;  and  affirmed  that  France  could 
never  be  reduced  within  due  bounds,  unless  the  English 
would  enter  as  principals  in  the  quarrel.  This  allegation 
was  supported  by  the  dukes  of  Son^erset  and  Devonshire^ 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  majority  of  the  council 
The  queen  being  resolved  to  declare  war,  communicated 
her  intention  to  the  house  of  commons,  by  whom- it  was 
approved ;  and  on  the  4th  day  of  May  the  declaratic«i 
was  solemnly  proclaimed.     The  king  of  France  was,  in 
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this  proclamation^  taxed  with  having  taken  possession 
of  great  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions ;  with  designing 
to  invade  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  obstruct  the  free* 
dom  of  navigation  and  commerce ;  with  having  offered 
unpardonable  insult  to  the  queen  and  her  throne^  by 
taking  upon  him  to  declare  |he  pretended  priiice  of 
Wales  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland-  The 
three  declarations  of  the  emperor,  England,  and  the 
states-general,  which  were  published  in  one  day,  did  not 
fail  to  disconcert,  as  well  as  to  provoke,  the  French  mo- 
narch. When  his  minister  De  Torcy  recited  them  in 
his  hearing,  he  spoke  of  the  queen  with  some  acrimony; 
but  with  respect  to  the  states-general,  he  declared  with 
great  emotion,  that  ^'  Messieurs  the  Dutch  merchants 
should  one  day  repent  of  their  insolence  and  presump- 
tion, in  declaring  war  against  so  powerful  a  monarch :" 
he  did  not,  however,  produce  his  declaration  till  the 
3d  day  of  July. 

§  VI.  The  house  of  commons,  in  compliance  with 
the  queen's  desire,  brought  in  a  bill  empowering  her 
majesty  to  name  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Scots 
for  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  met  with  waatn 
opposition  from  sir  Edward  Seymour,  and  other  tory 
members,  who  discharged  abundance  of  satire  and  ridi- 
cule upon  the  Scottish  nation :  but  the  measure  seemed 
so  necessary  at  that  juncture,  to  secure  the  Protestant 
succession  against  the  practices  of  France,  and  the  claims 
of  the  pretender,  that  the  majority  espoused  the  bill, 
which  passed  through  both  houses,  and  on  the  6th  day 
of  May  received  the  royal  assent,  together  with  some 
bill  of  less  importance.  The  enemies  of  the  late  king 
continued  to  revile  his  memory.**  They  even  charged 
him  .with  having  formed  a  design  of  excluding  the  priu- 

'  In  their  hoars  of  debauch*  they  drank  to  the  health  of  Sorrel,  meaning  the 
horse  that  fell  with  the  king :  and,  under  tlie  appellation  of  the  little  gentleman  in 
▼elret,  tpasted  the  mole  that  raised  the  hill  met  whldi  the  horse  had  stumbldd. 
Astibe  beast  had  formerly  belonged 'to  sir  Jolm  Fenwlck,  they  insinuated  that 
William*s  fate  wa»  a  judgment  upon  him,  for  his  cruelty  to  that  ge^^tlfiman;^  and 
a  Latin  epigram  was  written  on  uie  occasion. 
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cess  Anne  from  the  throne^  and  of  introducing  the  dec- 
tor  of  Hanover  as  his  own  immediate  successor.  .  This 
report  had  been  so  industriously  circulated,  that  it  began 
to  gain  credit  over  all  the  kingdom.  Several  peers  in- 
terested themselves  in  William's  character ;  and.  a  mo- 
tion was  made  in  the  upper  housed  that  the  truth  of  this 
report  should  be  inquired  into.  The  house  immediately 
desired,  that  those  lords  who  had  visited  the  late  king's 
papers  would  intimate  whether  or  not  they  had  found 
any  among  them,  relating  to  the  queen's  succession,  or 
to  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  They  forth- 
with declared,  that  nothing  of  that  sort  appeared.  Then 
the  house  resolved,  that  the  report  was  groundless,  false, 
villanous,  and  scandalous;  to  the  dishonour  of  the  late 
king's  memory,  and  highly  tending  to  the ,  disservice 
of  her  present  majesty,  whom  they  besought  to  give 
order. that  the  authors  or  publishers  of  such  scandalous 
reports  should  be  prosecuted  by  the  attomey-general. 
The  same  censure  was  passed  upon  some  libels  and 
pamphlets,  tending  to  inflame  the  factions  of  the  king.- 
dom,  and  to  propagate  a  spirit  of  irreligion.*  On  the 
21st  day -of  May,  the  commons,  in  an  address,. ad  vised 
her  majesty  to  engage  the  emperor,  the  states-general, 
and  her  other  allies,  to  join  with  her  in'  prohibiting  all 
intercourse  with  France  and  Spain:  and  to  concert  such 
methods  with  the  states-generaLas  might  most  effectually 
secure  the  trade  of  her  subjects  and  allies.  The  lord§ 
presented  another  address,  desiring  the  queen  would  en.- 
courage  her  subjects  to  equip  privateers,  aa  the  prepa- 
rations of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  made  for  a  piratica} 
war,  to  the  interruption  of  commerce:  they  likewise 
aborted  her  majesty  to  grant  commissions  or  charters  tQ 
all  persons  who  should  make  such  acquisitions  in  the 
Indies,  as  she  in  her  great  wisdom  should  judge  most 

0  Doctor  Bmkefl>  in  a  SQtiDon  {nreiiched  before  the  conyocatioa,  on  the  SOth  day 
of  Jaaaaiy,  drew  a  paraUel  between  the  sufferings  of  Cbrist  and  those  of  kinc 
Charles,  to  which  last  he  ^aye  the  preference,  in  point  of  rights  character,  and 
sts^tion. 
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expedient  for  the  good  of  her  kingdoms.  On  the  25th 
day  of  May,  the  queen  having  passed  ^several  public 
and  private  bills/  dismissed  the  parliament  by  proro- 
gation, after  having,  in  a  short  speech,  thanked  them 
for  their  zeal,  recommended  unanimity,  and  declared 
she  would  carefully  preserve  and  maintain  the  act  of 
toleration. 

§  VII.  In  Scotland  a  warm  contest  arose  between  the 
revolutioners  and  those  in  the  opposition,  concerning  the 
existence  of  the  present  parliament.  The  queen  had 
signified  her  accession  to  the  throne,  in  a  letter  to  her 
privy-council  for  Scotland ;  desiring  they  would  continue 
to  act  in  that  office,  until  she  should  setiid  a  new  com- 
mission. Meanwhile,  she  authorized  them  to  publish  a 
proclamation,  ordaining  all  officers  of  state,  counsellbrs, 
and  magistrates,  to  act  in  all  things  conformably  to  the 
commissions  and  instructions  of  his  late  majesty,  until 
liew  commissions  should  be  prepared.  She  likewise 
assured  them  of  her  firm  resolution  to  protect  them  in 
their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  and  in  the  eistablished 
government  of  the  church*  She  had  already,  in  pre- 
sence of  twelve  Scottish  counsellors,  taken  the  corona- 
tion-oath for  that  kingdom;  but  those  who  wanted  to 
embroil  the  affairs  of  their  country  affirmed,  that  this 
Was  an  irregular  way  of  proceeding,  and  that  the  oath 
ought  to  have  been  tendered  by  persons  deputed  for  that 
purpose,  either  by  the  parliament,  or  the  privy-council 
of  the  kingdom.  The  present  ministry,  consisting  of 
the  duke  of  Queensberry,  the  earls  of  Marchmont, 
Melvil,  Seafield,'  Hjmdford,  and  Selkirk,  were  devoted 
to  revolution  principles,  and  desirous  that  the  parliament 
should  continue,  in  pursuance  of  a  late  act  for  continu- 

f  During  this  short  sesBicm,  the  queen  gave  her  assent  to  an  act  for  laying  a  duty 
ttpon  land ;  to  anoliier  for  encouraging  (he<jrreenland  trade  ;  to  a  third  for  mak- 
ing good  the  deficiencies  a^d  the  public  credit ;  to  a  fourth  for  continuing  the  impri- 
sonment of  Counter,  and  other  coni^iraters  against  king  William;  to  a  fifth  for 
the  relief  of ,  Protestant  purchasers  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  Ireland ;  to  ^  sixth 
enlarging  the  time  for  taking  the  oath  of  abjuration  ;  to  a  seventh  obliging  the 
Jews,  to  maintain  and  protide  for  their  Protestant  children. 
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ing  tke  parliament  that  should  be  then  m  beii%,  sk 
months  after  the  death  of  the  king ;  and  that  it  should 
asfl^nble  in  twenty  days  after  that  event.  The  apieea 
had,  by  several  adjoummente,  deferred  the  meting 
almost  three  months  after  the  king's  decease ;  and  there- 
fore  the  anti*revolutioilers  aifirmed  that  it  was  dissotved. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  at  the  head  of  this  party, 
which  clamoured  loudly  for  a  new  parliament-  'Riis 
nobleman,  together  with  the  marquis  of  Tweed*le,  the 
earls  Marshal  and  Rothes,  and  many  other  noblemen, 
repaired  to  London^  in  order  to  miake  the  queen  ac- 
quainted with  their  objections  to  the  continuance  of  the" 
[Nresent  parliam^it.  She  admitted  them  to  her  presence, 
and  calmly  heard  their  allegations ;  but  »he  was  deter- 
mined by  the  advice  of  her  privy-countil  for  that  kii^- 
dom,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  nation  was  in  too 
great  a  ferment  to  hazard  the  convocation  of  a  new  par- 
liament. According  to  the  queen's  last  adjournment, 
the  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  9th  day  of  June, 
the  duke  of  Queensberry  having  been  appointed  high- 
commiftsiolier.  Before  the  queen's  commission  waa  read, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  for  himself  and  his  adfaereota, 
decka^  their  satisfection  at  her  majesty's  acces^on  to 
the  throne,  not  cmly  on  account  of  her  undoubted  right 
by  descent,  biit  likewise  because  of  her  many  p^rs(»al 
virtues  and  royal  qualities.  He  said  tfa^  were  resolved 
to  sacrifice  th^i'  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  her  ma* 
jesly's  right  against  al}  her  enemies  whatever ;  hvt,  9A 
the  same  time,  they  thought  themsn^lves  bound  in, duty 
to  give  thmr  oj^niOn,  that  :th^  were  not  warranted  by 
law  to  sit  and  act  as  a  parliament.  He  theii  read  a  papt^ 
to  the  fbllolving  dfect :  That  forasmuch  as,  by  the  fimda- 
mental  laws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  all  par- 
liaments do  dissolve  on  the  death  of  their  sovereign, 
except  in  so  far  as  innovated  by  an  act  in  flhte  preceding 
reign,  that  the  parliament  in  being .  at  his  majclsty's 
decease  should  meet,  and  act  what  might  be  needful  for 
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the  ddteax(ce  of  the  trae  Protestant  religion,  as  by  law 
estaUished,  and  for  fhe  maiotenance  of  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  as  settled  by  the  claim  of  right,  and  for 
the  preservation  and  security  c^  the  public  peace :  and 
se^ng  these  ends  sore  fiiUy  answered  by  her  majesty's 
succession  to  the  throne,  we  conceive  ourselves  not  now 
warranted  by  law  to  meet,  sit,  or  act ;  and  th^^efore  do 
dissent  from  any  thing  that  shall  be  done  or  acted.  The 
duke  having  recited  this  paper,  and  formally  protested 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  withdrew  with 
seventy-nine  members,  amidst  the  aedamations  of  the 
people. 

"§  VIII.  Notwithstanding  their  sece8si(Hi,  the  commis- 
sioner, who  retained  a  much  greater  number,  produced 
the  queen's  letter,  signifying  her  resolution  to  maintain 
and  protect .  her  subjects  in  the  fiiU  possession  of  their 
religion,  laws,  liberties,  and  the  Presbjrterian  discipline. 
She  informed  them  of  her  having  declared  war  ^gamst 
France:  she  exhorted  them  to  provide  competent  sup-> 
plies  for  maintaining  such  a  number  of  forces  as  might 
be  necessary  for  disappointing  the  enen^'s  des^ns,  and 
preserving  the  present  happy  settlement :  and  she  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  their  consideration  a  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  duke  of  Queensberry  and  the 
eail  of  MarchmoDt  having  enforced  the  different  articles 
of  this  letter,  committees  were  iqppointed  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  kingdom,  for  controverted  elections^  for  draw- 
ing up  an  answer  to  her  majesty's  letter,  and  for  revising 
the  minutes.  Meanwhile,  the  didse  of  Hamilton  and  his 
adherents  sent  the  lord  Blantyre  to  London,  with  an 
addraas  jx>  iiae  queen,  who  refused  to  receive  it,  but 
wrote  another  letter  to  the  pajliament,  expressing  her 
resolution  to  maintain  their  dignity  and  authorify  against 
all  opposers.  'Hiey,  in  answer  to  the  former,  had  as- 
sored  her,  that  the  groundless  .secession  of  some  mem- 
bers should  increase  and  iirtr^ij^tfliep.  their  i^are  and  zeal 
far  her  majesty's  service.    Tkey  expelled  w  Alexander 

2  f2 
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Bruce,  for  having  given  vent  to  some  reflections  against 
presbytery.  The  lord-adyocate  prosecuted  the  faculty 
of  advocates  before  the  pariiament,  for  having  passed  a 
vote  among  themselves  in  favour  of  the  protestation  smd 
address  of  the  dissenting  members.  The  faculty  was 
severely  reprimanded :  but  the  whole  nation  seemed  ta 
resent  the  prosecution.  The  parliament  passed  an  act 
for  recognising  her  majesty's  royal  authority :  another 
for  adjourning  the  court  of  judicature  called  the  ses- 
sion :  a  third  declaring  this  meeting  of  parliament  kgal ; 
and  forbidding  any  person  to  disown,  quarrel  with,  or 
impugn  the  dignity  and  authority  thereof,  under  the 
penalty  of  high-treason :  a  fourth  for  securing  the  true 
Protestant  religion,  and  Presb3rterian  church  govan- 
ment :  a  fifth  for  a  land-tax :  and  a  sixth  enabling  her 
majesty  to  appoint  commissioners  for  a  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms. 

§  IX.  The  earl  of  Marchmont,  of  his  own  accord,  and 
even  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  high-commissioner, 
brought  in  a  bill  for  abjuring  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales :  but  this  was  not  supported  by  the  court  party, 
as  the  commissioner  had  no  instructions  how  to  act  on 
the  occasion.  Perhaps  the  queen  and  her  English  mi- 
nistry resolved  to  keep  the  succession  open  in  Scotland, 
as  a  check  upon  the  whigs  and  house  of  Hanover.  On 
the  80th  day  of  June,  the  commissioner  adjourned  the 
parliament,  after  having  thanked  them  for  their  cheerftd- 
ness  and  unanimity  in  their  proceedings ;  and  the  chie& 
of  the  opposite  parties  hastened  to  London,  to  make 
their  diiferent  representations  to  the  queen  and  her  mi- 
nistry. In  the  mean  time,  she  appointed  coimnissioners 
for  treating  about  the  union ;  and  they  met  at  the  Cock- 
pit on  the  22d  day  of  October.  On  the  2dth  day  of 
the  next  month,  they  adjusted  preliminaries,  importing, 
that  nothing  agreed  on  among  themselves  should  'be 
binding,  except  ratified  by  her  ma^ty,  and  the  respec- 
tive parliaments  of  both  nations :  and  that,  unless  all  the 
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heads  proposed  for  the  treaty  were  agreed  to,  no  parti- 
cular thing  agreecLon  should  be  binding.  The  queen 
visited  them  in  Uecember,  in  order  to  quicken  their 
mutual  endeavours.  They  agreed,  that  ^the  two  king- 
doms should  be  inseparably  united  into  one  monarchy, 
under  her  majesty,  her  heirs,  and  successors,  and  under 
the  same  limitations,  according  to  the  acts  of  settle- 
ment :  but,  when  the  Scottish  commissioners  proposed, 
that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  company  trading 
to  Africa  and  the  Indies  should  be  preserved  and  main- 
tained, such  a  difficulty  arose  as  could  not  be  sur- 
mounted, and  no  farther  progress  was  made  in  this  com- 
mission. The  tranquillity  of  Ireland  was  not  interrupted 
by  any  new  commotion.  That  kingdom  was  ruled  by 
justices  whom  the  earl  pf  Rochester  had  appointed ;  and 
the  trustees  for  the  forfeited  estates  maintained  their 
authority. 

§  X.  While  Britain  was  engaged  in  these  civil  trans- 
actions, her  allies  were  not  idle  on  the  continent.  The 
old  duke  of  Zell,  and  his  nephew,  the  elector  of  Bruns- 
wick, surprised  the  dukes  of  Wolfenbuttle,  and  Saxe- 
Gotha,  whom  they  compelled  to  renounce  their  attach- 
ments to  France,  and  concur  in  the  common  councils  of 
the  empire.  Thus  the  north  of  Germany  was  reunited 
to  the  interests  of  the  confederates;  and  the  princes 
would  have  been  in  a  condition  to  assist  them  effec- 
tually, had  not  the  neighbourhood  of  the  war  in  Poland 
deterred  them  from  parting  with  their  forces.  England 
and  the  states-general  endeavoured  in  vain  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  tiie  kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland.  Charles 
was  become  enamoured  of  war,  and  ambitious  of  con- 
quest. He  threatened  to  invade  Saxony  throu^  the 
dominions  of  Prussia.  Augustus  retired  to  Cracow, 
while  Charles  penetrated  to  Warsaw,  and  even  ordered 
the  cardinal-primate  to  summon  a  diet  for  choosing  a 
new  king.  The  situation  of  affairs,  at  this  juncture,  was 
far  from  being  favourable  to  the  allies.     The  court  of 
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Vienna  had  tampered  in  vain  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
who  made  use  of  this  negotiation  to  raise  his  terms  with 
Lewis.  His  brother,  the  elector  of  Cologn,  admitted 
French  garrisons  into  Liege,  and  all  his  "places  on  the 
Rhine.  The  elector  of  Saxony  was  too  hard  pressed  by 
the  king  of  Sweden,  to  spare  his  fuUproportion  of  troops 
to  the  allies :  the  king  of  Prussia  was  overawed  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  Swedish  conqueror :  the  duke  of  Savoy 
had  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  France,  and  overrun  the 
whole  state  of  Milan ;  and  the  pope,  though  he  pro- 
fessed a  neutrality,  evinced  himself  strongly  biassed  to 
the  French  interests. 

§  XL  The  war  was  begun  in  the  name  of  the  elector^ 
palatine,  with  the  siege  of  K^iserswaert,  which  was  in- 
vested in  the  month  of  April  by  the  prince  of  Nassau- 
Saarburgh,  mareschal-du-camp  to  the  emperor :  under 
this  officer  the  Dutch  troops  served  as  auxiliaries,  be- 
cause war  had  not  yet  been  declared  by  the  states- 
general.  '  The  French  garrison  made  a  dei^rate  de-^ 
fence*  They  worsted  the  besiegers  in  divers  sallies^  and 
maintained  the  place  until  it  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ashes.  At  length  the  allies  made  a  general  attack  upon 
the  counterscarp  and  ravelin,  wh)ph  they  carried  after  a 
very  obstinate  engagement,  with  the  loss  of  two  thou- 
sand men.  Then  the  garrison  capitulated  on  honourable 
terms,  and  the  fortifications  were  razed.  During  this 
siege,  which  lasted  from  the  18th  day  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  June,  count  Tallard  posted  himself  on  the  op- 
posite aide  of  the  Rhine,  from  whence  he  supplied  the 
tovm  with  fresh  troops  and  ammunition,  and  annoyed 
the  besiegers  with  his  artillery :  but,  finding  it  impos^ 
sible  to  save  the  place,  he  joined  the  grand  army,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Bui^undy  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  siege  of  Keiserswaert  was  covered  by  a  body  of 
Dutch  troops  under  the  earl  of  Athlone,  who  lay  en- . 
camped  in  the  dutchy  of  Cleve.  Meanwhile,  general 
Cpehom,  at  th^  head  of  another  detachment  altered 
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Flanders,  demolished  the  French  tines  between  the  forts 
of  Bx)nat  and  Isabella,  and  l^id  the  chatellanie  of  Bruges 
under  contribution :  but  a  considerable  body  of  French 
troops  advancing  under  the  marquis  de.  Bedmar,  and 
the  count  de  la  Motte,  he  overflowed  the  country,  and 
retired  under  the  walls  of  Shiys.  The  dufce  of  Bnr^ 
gudidy,  who  had  taken  the  command  of  the  French  army 
under  Boufflers,  encamped  at  Zanten,  near  Cleve,  and 
laid  a  scheme  for  surprising  Nimeguen ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  baffled  by  the-  vigilance  and  activity  of 
Athlone,  who,  guessing  his  design,  marched  thither, 
and  encamped  under  the  cannon  of  the  town.  In  the 
beginning  of  June,  Landau  was  invested  by  prince  Louis 
id  Baden :  in  July,  the  king  of  the  Romans  arrived  in 
the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  with  such  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence, as  exhausted  his  .father's  treasury.  On  the  9th 
day  of  September,  the  citadel  Was  taken  Jby  assault ;  and 
then  the  town  s\jirrendered. 

§  XII.  When  the  earl  of  Marlborough^ arrived  in 
Holland,  the  earl  of  Athlone,  in  quality  of  velt^mare* 
3chal,  insisted  upon  an  equal  command  with  the  English 
genaul :  but  the  States  obliged  him  to  yield  this  point 
in  favour  of  Marlborough,  whom  they  declared  general- 
issimo of  all  their  forces.  In' the  beginning  of  July  he 
repaired  to  the  camp  at  Nimeguen,  where  he  jsoon  as- 
sembled an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  well  provided 
with  all  necessaries ;  then  he  convoked  a  council  of  the 
general  officers,  to  concert  the  operations  of  thecam^ 
paign.^  On  the  16th  day  of  the  month  he  passed  t^ 
Maese,  and  encsinped  at  O ver- Asselt,  within  two  leagues 
and  a  half  of  the  enemy,  who  had  intrenched  themselves 
between  Goch  and  Qedap.  He  afterward  r^mssed  the 
river  below  the  Grave,  and  removed  to  Graveaibroeck, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  British  ta^ain  of  artillery  from 
Holland.  On  the  2d  day  of  August,  he  advanced  td 
Petit  Brugel,  and  the  French  retired  before  him,  leaving 
Spanish  Guelderland  to  his  discretion.  He  had  resolved 
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to  hazard  an  engagement,  and  issued  orders  accordr 
ingiy:  but  he  was  restrained  by  the  Dutch  deputies, 
who  were  afraid  of  their  own  interest,  incase  the  battle 
should  have  proved  unfortunate.     The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, finding  himself  obliged  to   retreat  before  the 
allied  army,  rather  than  expose  himself  longer  to  such  a 
mortifying  indignity,  returned  to  Versailles^  leaving  the 
command  to  Boufflers,  who  lost  the  confidence  of  Lewis 
by  the  ill  success  of  this  campaign.     The  deputies  of , 
the  states-general  having  represented  to  the  earl  of 
Marlborough  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Holr 
land,  from  his  dispossessing  the  enemy  of  the  places  , 
they  maintained  in  the  Spanish  Gueldarland,  by  which 
the  navigation  of  the  Maese  was  obstructed,  and  the 
important  town  of  Maestricht  in  a  manner  blocked  up, 
he  resolved  to  deliver'  them  from  such  a  troublesome 
neighbourhood.     He  detached  general  Schukz  with  a 
body  of  troops  to  reduce  the  town  and  castle  of  Werk, 
which  were  surrendered  after  a  slight  resistance.     In 
the  beginning  of  September,  he  undertook  the  siege  of 
Venlo,  which  capitulated  on  the  25th  day  of  the  month, 
afler  Fort  St.  Michael  had  been  stormed  and  taken  by  . 
lord  Cutts  and  the  English  volunteers,  among  whom  the 
young  earl  of  Huntingdon  distinguished  himself  by  very 
extraordinary  acts  of  valour.    Then  the  general  invested 
Ruremonde,  whi6h  he  reduced  after  a  very  obstinate 
defence,  together  with  the  fort  of  Stevensuaert,  situated 
on  the  same  river.     Boufflers,  confounded  at  the  rapi- 
dity of  Marlborough's  success,  retired  towards  Liege,  in 
order  to  cover  that  city:  but,  at  the  approach  of  the 
confederates,  he  retired  with  precipitation  to  Tongeren, 
from  whence  he  directed  his  route  towards  Brabant,  with 
a  view  to  defend  such  places  as  the  allies  had  no  design 
to  attack.     When  the  earl  of  Marlborough  arrived  at 
Liege,  he  found  the  suburbs  of  St.Walburgh  had  been 
set  on  fire  by  the  French  garrison,  who  had  retired  into 
the  citadel  and  the  Chartreux.     The  allies  took  imme- 
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diate  possession  of  the  city ;  and  in  a  few  days  opened 
the  trenches  against  the  oAtadel,  which  was  taken  by 
assault.  On  this  occasion,  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Hesse-Cassel  charged  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  and 
was  the  first  person  who  mounted  the  breach.  Violani, 
the  governor,  and  the  duke  of  Charost,  were  made  pri- 
soners. Three  hundred  thousand  florins  in  gold  and 
silver  were  found  in  the  citadel,  besides  notes  for  above 
one  million,  drawn  upon  substantial  merchants  in  Liege, 
who  paid  the  money.  Immediately  after  this  exploit, 
the  garrison  of  the  Chartreux  capitulated  on  honourable 
terms,  and  were  conducted  to  Antwerp.  By  the  success 
of  this  campaign,  the  earl  of  Marlborough  raised  his  mi- 
litary character  above  all  censure,  and  confirmed  himself 
in  the  entire  confidence  of  the  states-general ;  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  had  trembled  for  Nimeguen^ 
and  now  saw  the  enemy  driven  back  into  their  own  do- 
mains. , 

§  XIII.  When  the  army  broke  up  in  November,  the 
general  repaired  to  Maestricht,  firom  whence  he  proposed 
to  return  to  the  Hague  by  water.  Accordingly,  he  em- 
barked in  a  large  boat,  with  five-and-twenty  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant.  Next  morning  he 
was  joined  at  Ruremonde  by  Coehom,  in  a  large  vessel^ 
with  sixty  men ;  and  they  were  moreover  escorted  by 
fifty  troopers,  who  rode  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  large  boat  outsailed  the  other,  and  the  horsemen 
mistook  their  way  in  the  dark.  A  French  partisan,  with 
five-and-thirty  men,  from  Gueldres,  who  lurked  among 
the  rushes  in  wait  for  prey,  seized  the  rope  by  which.the 
boat  was  drawn,  hauled  it  ashore,  discharged  their  small  ' 
arms  .and  hand-grenades,  then  rushing  into  it,  secured  the 
soldiers  before  they  could  put  themselves  in  a  po&ture  of 
defence.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  was  accompanied  by 
general  Opdam,  and  Mjmheer  Giieldermalsen,  one  of 
the  deputies,  who  were  provided  with  passpbrts.  The 
earl  had  neglected  this  precaution :  but  recollecting  he 
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had  im  old  pasBport  for  his  brother  general  ChiuehiU, 
he  produeed  it  without  any*  emotion ;  and  the  pairtisan 
was  in  such  confiision  that  he  never  examined  the  date. 
Nevertheless,  he  rifled  their  baggage,  carried  olBT  the 
guard  as  prisoners,  and  allowed  the  boat  to  proceed. 
The  governor  of  Venlo  receiving  information  that  the 
earl  was  surprised  by  a  party,  and  conveyed  to  Gueldres, 
immediately  marched  out  with  his  whole  garrison  to 
invest  that  place.  The  same  in^rfect  account  being 
transmitted  to  Holland,  filled  the  whole  province  witii 
consternation.  The  states  forthwith  assembling,  re- 
solved, that  all  their  forces  should .  march  immediately 
to  Chieldres,  and  threaten  the  garrison  of  the  place  with 
the  utmost  extremities,  unless  therf  would  immediately 
deliver  the  general.  But,  before  these  orders  could  be 
dispatched,  the  earl  arrived  at  the  Hague,  to  the  inex- 
pressible joy  of  the  people,  who  already  looked  upon  him 
as  their  saviour  and  protector. 

§  XIV.  The  French  arms  were  not  quite  so  unfortu- 
nate on  the  Rhine  as  in  Flandars*  The  elector  of  Ba-^ 
varia  surprised  the  city  of  Ulm,  in  Suabia,  by  a  strata- 
gem, and.  then  declared  for  France,  which  had  by  this 
time  complied  with  all  his  demands.  The  diet,  of  the 
empire  assembled  at  Ratisbon,  were  so  incensed  at  his 
conduct  in  seizing  the  city  of  Ulm  by  perfidy,  that  they 
presented  a  memorial  to  his  imperial  majesty,  requesting 
he  would  proceed  against  the  elector,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  empire.  They  resolved,  by  a  plu- 
rality of  voices,  to  declare  war  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
pire, against  the  French  king  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  for 
having  invaded  several  fiefs  of  tSic  empire  in  Italy,  the 
archbishopric  of  Gologn,  and  the  diocess  of  Liege :  and 
they  forbade  the  ministers  of  Bavaria  and  Cologn  to  ap- 
pear in  the  general  diet  In  vain  did  these  powers  pro- 
test against  their  proceedings.  The  empire's  declaration 
of  war  was  published  and  notified,  in  the  name  of  the 
diet,  to  the  cardinal  of  Limberg,  the  emperor's  commis- 
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sionoff.     Meaftwlale,  the  French  made  th^fiselTes  ifias- 
ters  of  Neubuigh,  in  the  drdle  of  Saahia,  while  Loais, 
prince  of  Baden^  being  weakened  by  sending  off  detaeh- 
loieiits,  was  obliged  to  lie  inaetiire  in  his  camp  near  Frid- 
lingnen.    The  French  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies, 
comm^ded  by  the  maiqnis  de  Villars  and  the  count  de 
GniscaTdN;.^and  the  {Mrince,  thinking  himself  in  danger 
of  being  enclosed  by  the  enemy,  resolved  to  decamp. 
Villars  immediately  passed  the  Rhine,  to  fiill  upon  him 
in  his  retreat,  and  an  obstinate  enG:a^metit  ensuing:,  the 
Imperialists  ;ere  overpowe>ed  b^bers.  The  p^ce, 
having  lost  two  thousand  men,  abandoned  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  enemy,  together  with  his  bs^gage,  artillery, 
and  ammunition,  and  retired  towards  Stauffen,  without 
being  pursued.     The  French  army,  even  after  they  had 
gained  the  battle,  were  unaccountably  seized  with  such  a 
panic,  that  if  the  imperial  general  had  &ced  them  widi 
two  regiments,  he  would  have  snatched  the  victory  from 
Villars,  who  was,  upon  this  occasion,  saluted  mareschal 
of  France  by  the  soldiers ;  and  next  day  the  town  of 
Fridlinguen  surrendered.     The  prince  being  joined  by 
some  troops  under  general  Thungen,  and  other  reinforce- 
moits,  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy :  but  Villars 
declined  an  engagement,  and  repassed  the  Rhine.     To« 
wards  the  latter  end  of  October,  count  Tallard,  and  die 
marquis  de  Lomarie,  with  a  body  of  eighteen  thousand 
men>  reduced  Triers  and  Traerbach :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  with  a  detachment  firom  the 
allied  army  at  Liegei,  retook  from  the  French  the  towns 
of  Zinch,  lintz,  Brisac,  and  Andemach. 

§  XV.  In  Italy,  prince  Eugene  laboured  under  a  total 
neglect  of  the  imperial  court,  whei?e  his  enemies,  on 
pretence  of  supporting  the  king  of  the  Romans  in  his 
first  campaign,  weaned  the  emperor's  attention  entirely 
from  his  affairs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps ;  so  that 
he  left  his  best  army  to  moulder  away  for  want  of  re- 
cruits and  reinforcements.   The  prince,  thus  abandoned. 
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could  not  prevent  the  duke  de  Vendome  from  relltving 
Mantua,  and  was  obliged  to  relinquishjsome  other  places 
he  had  taken.  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  being  inspired 
with  the  ambition  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  in  this 
countiy,  sailed  in  person  for  Naples,  where  he  was  visited 
by  the  cardinal-legate,  with  a  compliment  from  the  pope ; 
yet  he  could  not  obtain  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom 
from  his  holiness.  The  ^nperor,  however,  was  so  dis- 
gusted at  the  embassy  which  the  pope  had  sent  to  Philip^ 
that  he  ordered  bis  ambassador  at  Rome  to  withdraw. 
Philip  proceeded  from  Naples  to,  Final,  under  convoy  of 
the  French  fleet,  which  had  brought  him  to  Italy :  here 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  began 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  French  king's  being 
master  of  the  Milanese ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  de 
Vendome,  he  forbade  him  to  engage  prince  Eugene  until 
he  himself  should  arrive  in  the  camp.  Prince  Eugene, 
understanding  that  the  French  army  intended  to  attack 
Luzzara  and  Guastalla,  passed  the  Po,  with  an  army  of 
about  half  the  number  of  the  enemy,  and  posted  himself 
behind  the  dyke  of  Zero,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
French  were  ignorant  of  his  situation.  He  concluded, 
that  on  their  arrival  at  the  ground  they  had  chosen,  the 
horse  would  march  out  to  forage,  while  the  rest  of  the 
army  would  be  employed  in  pitching  tents,  and  providing 
for  their  refreshment.  His  design  was  to  seize  that  op- 
portuijity  of  attacking  them,  not  doubting  that  he  should 
obtain  a  complete  victory :  but  he  was  disappointed  by 
mere  accident.  An  adjutant,  with  an  advanced  guard, 
had  the  curiosity  to  ascend  the  dyke,  in  order  to  yieW 
thc;  country,  when  he  discovered  the  imperial  infantry 
lying  on  their  faces,  and  their  horse  in  the  rear,  ranged 
in  order  of  battle.  The  French  camp  was  immediately 
alarmed ;  and,  as  the  intermediate  ground  was  covered 
with  hedges,  which  obliged  the  assailants  to  defile,  the 
enemy  were  in  a  posture  of  defence  before  the  Imperial- 
ists could  advance  to  action :  nevertheless,  the  prince 
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attacked  them  with  great  vivacity,  in  hoped  of  disorder- 
ing their  line,  which  gave  way  in  several  places:  but 
night  interposing,  he  was  obliged  to  desist ;  and,  in  a 
few  days,  the  French  reduced  Luzzara  and  Guastalla. 
The  prince,  however,  maintained  his  post,  and  Philip 
returned  to  Spain,  without  having  obtained  any  consi- 
derable advantage. 

§  X VI.  The  French  king  employed  all  his  artifice 
and  intrigues,  in  raising  up  new  enemies  agiainst  the 
confederates.  He  is  said  to  have  bribed  count  Mansfield, 
president  of  the  council  of  war  at  Vienna,  to  withhold 
the  supplies  from  prince  Eugene  in  Italy.  At  the  Otto- 
man Porte  he  had  actually  gained  over  the  vizier,  who 
engaged  to  renew  the  war  with  the  emperor.  But  the 
mufti  and  all  the  other  great  officers  were  averse  to  this 
design,  and  the  vizier  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  resentment. 
Lewis  continued  to  embroil  the  kingdom  of  Poland  by 
'means  of  the  cardinal-primate.  The  young  king  of 
Sweden  advanced  to  Lissau,  where  he  defeated  Augustus. 
Then  he  took  possession  of  Cracow,  and  raised  contribu-* 
tions ;  nor  could  he  be  persuaded  to  retreat,  although 
the  Muscovites  and  Luthuanians  had  ravaged  Livonia^ 
and  even  made  an  irruption  into  Sweden. 

^  XVII.  The  operations  of  the  combined  squadrons 
at  sea  did  not  ftrlly  answer  the  expectation  of  the  public. 
On  the  12th  day  of  May,  sir  John  Munden  sailed  with 
twelve  ships,  to  intercept  a  French  squadrcm,  appointed 
as  a  convoy  to  a  new  viceroy  of  Mexico,  from  Oorunna 
to  the  West  Indies.  On  the  .28th  day  of , the  month,  he 
chased  fourteen  sail  of  French  ships  into  Corunna.  Then 
he  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that 
as  the  place  was  strongly  fortified,  and  by  the  intelli- 
gence they  had  received^  it  appeared  that  sevente^i  of 
the  enemy's  ships  of  war  rode  at  anchor  in  the  harbour^ 
it  would  be  expedient  for  them  to  follow  the  latter  part  of 
their  instructions,  by  which  they  were  directed  to  cruise 
in  soundings  for  the  protection  of  the  trade.     They  re* 
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turned  accoT^Ungly,  and  bemg  dittressed  by  wanf  of  pro- 
visions, came  into  port^  to  the  general  discontent  of  the 
nation,  ^or  the  satiafi^ion  of  the  people,  air  John 
Munden  waa  tried  by  a  coart-4nartial,  and  acquitted ; 
but  ad  this  miacarriage  had  rendered  hfan  very  unpopular, 
prmce  George  dismissed  han  from  the  service*  We  have 
already  hinted,  that  king  William  had  projected  a  scheme 
to  reduce  Cadiz,  with  intention  to  act  afterward  against 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  This  de- 
sign queefu  Anne  resolved  to  put  in  execution.  Sir 
George  Rooke  commanded  the  fleet,  and  the  duke  of 
Ormond  was  appointed  general  of  the  land-forces  de- 
stined for  this  expedition.  The  combined  squadrons 
amounted  to  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  exclusive  of  frigates, 
fire-ships,  and  smaller  vessels ;  and  the  number  of  sol- 
diers embarked  was  not  far  short  of  fourteen  thousand. 
In  the  latter  end  of  June,  the  fleet  sailed  from  St.  He- 
len's :  on  the  12th  of  August,  they  anchored  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  lieagues  from  Cadiz.  Next  day  the  duke  of 
Oratond  summoB^  t^e  duke  de  BnmcMcio,  who  was 
governor,  to  submit  to  the  bouse  of  Austria ;  but  that  offi-^ 
cer  answered,  he  would  acquit  himself  honourably  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  king.  On  the  15th  tile  duke 
of  Ormond  laiuled  with  his  forces  in  the  bay  of  Bulls, 
under  cover  of  a  smart  fire  from  some  frigates,  and  re- 
pulsed a  body  of  Spanish  cavalry :  then  he  summoned 
tke  governor  of  Fort  St  Catherine's  to  surrender ;  and 
received  an  answer,  importing,  that  the  garrison  was 
prepared  for  his  reception*  A  declaration  was  published 
in  the  Spanish  language,  intimating  that  the  allies  did^ 
not  cdme  as  enemies  to  Spain ;  but  only  to  free  them 
from  the  yoke  of  France,  and  assist  them  in  establishing 
themselves  under  the  government  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. These  professions  jwroduced  very  Httle  effect  among 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  either  cooled  in  their  attach- 
n«nt  to  that  family,  or  provoked  by  the  excesses  of  the 
English  troops.     These  having  taken  possession  of  Fort 
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St.  Catherine^,  «iid  Port  St  Mary's,  instead  of  prott^- 
ing>  plund^ed  tke  natives,  notwithstandiiig  the  i^ict 
orders  issued  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  to  prevent  this 
scandak>us  prectice:  even  some  ^n^ral  officers  Were 
coneerned  in  Ae  pillage.  A  battery  was  raised  against 
Montagorda  fort,  opposite  to  the  Puntal :  but  the  at- 
tempt miscarried,  and  the  troops  were  re-embarked* 

4  XVIIL  Captain  Hardy  having  been  sent  to  water  in 
Lagos  bay,  received  intelligence  that  the  galleons  from 
the  West  Indies  had  put  into  Vigo,  under  convoy  of  a 
French  squadron;     He  sailed  immediately  in  quest  of 
sir  George  Rooke,  who  was  now  on  his  voyage  back  to 
Ekigland,  and  fetUing  in  with  him  on  the  6th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, coxnmunicated  the  substance  of  what  he  had 
learned.     Rooke  immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  it  was  determined  to  alter  their  course,  and  attack 
the  enemy  at  Vigo.     He  forthwith  dettohed  some  ^j^all 
vessels'  for  intelligence,  and  received  a  confirmation,  that 
the  galleons,  and  the  squadron  comonaaded  by  Chateau 
Renault,  were  actually  in  the  harbour.     They  sailed 
thither,  and  appeared  before  the  place  on  the  11  th  day 
of  October.     The  passage  into  the  harbour  was  narrow, 
secured  by  batteries,  forts,  and  breastworks  on  each  side ; 
by  a  strong  boom,  consisting  of  iron  chains,  top-masts, 
and  cables,  moored  at  each  end  to  a  seventy-gun  ship ; 
and  fortified  within  by  five  ^ips  of  the  same  strength, 
lying  athwart  the  channel,  with  their  broadsides  to  the 
offing.     As  the  first  and  second  rates  of  the  combined 
fleets  were  too  large  to  enter,  the  admirals  shifted  their 
flags  into  smaller  ships:  and  a  division  of  five-and- 
twenty  English  and  Dutch  ships  of  the  line,  with  their 
frigates,  fire-ships,  and  ketches,  were  destined  for  the 
service.     In  order  to  facilitate  the  attack,  the  duke  of 
Ormond  landed  with  five-and-twenty  hundred  men,  fet 
the  distance  of  six  miles  from  Vigo,  and  took  by  assault 
a  fc^  and  platform  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour.  The  British  ensign  was  no  sooner 
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seen  flying  at  the  top  of  this  fort,  than  the  ships  advanced 
to  the  attack.  Vice-admiral  Hopson,  in  the  Torbay, 
crowding  all  his  sail,  ran  directly  against  the  boom, 
which  was /broken  by  the  first  shock:  then  the  whole 
squadron  entered  the  harbour,  through  a  prodigious  fire 
from  the  enemy's  ships  and  batteries.  The  last,  how- 
ever, were  isoon  stormed,  and  taken  by  the  grenadiers 
who  had  been  landed.  The  great  ships  lay  against  the 
forts  at  each  side  of  the  harbour,  which  in  a  Uttle  time 
they  silenced;  though  vice-admiral  Hopson  narrowly 
e^aped  from  a  fire-ship  by  which  he  was  boarded. 
After  a  very  vigorous  engagement^  the  French,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  such  an  adversary,  re- 
solved to  destroy  their  ships  and  galleons,  that  they 
miight  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  They  ac- 
cordingly burned  and  ran  ashore  eight  ships  and^  as 
many  advice-boats ;  but  ten  ships  of  war  were  taken,  to- 
gether T^dth  eleven  galleons.  Though  they  had  secured 
the  best  part  of  their  plate  and  merchandise  before  the 
English  fleet  arrived,  the  value  of  fourteen  millions  of 
pieces  of  eight,  in  plate  and  rich  commodities,  was  de- 
stroyed in  six  galleons  that  perished;  and  about  half 
that  value  was  brbught  off  by  the  conquerors ;  so  tiiat 
this  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  enemy,  and  a  noble  ac- 
quisition to  the  allies.  Immediately  after  this  exploit, 
sir  George  Rooke  was  joined  by  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
who  had  been  sent  out  with  a  squadron  to  intercept  the 
galleons.  This  officer  was  left  to  bring  home  the  prizles, 
and  dismantle  the  fortifications,  while  Rooke  returned  in 
triumph  to  England. 

§  XIX.  The  glory  which  the  English  acquired  in 
this  expedition  was  in  some  measure  tarnished  by  the 
conduct  of  some  officers  in  the  West  Indies.  Thither 
admiral  Benbow  had  been  detached  with  a  squadron  of 
ten  sail  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  At  Jamaica 
he  received  intelligence,  that  monsieur  Du  Casse  was  in 
thf  neighbourhood  of  Hispaniola,  and  resolved  to  beat 
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up  to  that  island.     At  Leogane  he  fell  in  with  a  French 
ship  of  fifty  guns,  which  her  captain  ran  ashore  and  blew 
up.     He  took  several  other  vessels,  an^ftiaving  alarmed 
PetitrGauvas,  bore  away  for  Donna  Maria  bay,  where  hfe 
understood  DuCasse  had  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Car- 
thagena.     Benbow  resolved  to  follow  the  same  course; 
apd,  on,  the  19th  of  August,  discovered  the  enemy's 
squadron  near  St  Martha,  consisting  of  ten  sail,  steer- 
ing along-shore.     He  formed  the  line,  and  an  engage- 
ment .  ensued,  in  which .  lie  was  very  ill  seconded  by 
some  of  his.  captains^  Nevertheless,  the  battle  continu^ 
till  night,.<and  he  determined  to  renew  it  next  moitxing, 
when  he.  perceived  .all  his  ships  at  the  distance  of  thwe 
or  four  miles  astern,  except  the  Ruby,  commanded  by 
captain  George  Walton,  who  joined  him  iii  plying 
the  enemy  with  chase-guns.     On  the  21st  these  two 
ships  engaged  the  French  squadron;   and  the  Ruby 
was  so  disabled,  that  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  send  her 
back  to  Jamaica.     Next  day  the  Greenwich,  commatiOi«- 
ed  by  Wade,  was  five  leagues  astern ;  and  the  wind 
changing,  the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  the  weather- 
gage.  .     On  the  23d  the  admiral  renewed  the  battle 
with  his  single  ship  unsustained  by  the  rest  of  the 
squadron.      On  the  24th  his  leg  was  shattered  by 
a  chain-shot ;  notwithstanding  which  accident,  he  re- 
mained on  the  quarter-deck  in  a  cradJe,  and  continued 
the  engagements   One  of  tiie  largest  ships  of  the:enemy 
lying  like  a  wreck  upon  liie  water,  four  sail  of  the  Eng- 
lish squadron  poiured  v  their  bn:)adsides  into  her,  and 
then  ran  to  leeward,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
signal  for  battle.  .  Then  the  French  bearing  down  upon 
the  admiral  with  their  whole  force,  shot  away  His  main- 
topsail-yard,  and  damaged  his  rigging  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  he  was  obliged  to  lay  by  and  refit,  while  they 
took  their  disabled  ship  in  tow.  During  this  interval,  he 
called  a  council  of  his  captains,  and  expostulated  with 
them  on  their  behaviour.      They  observed,  that   the 
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Fiendi  were  very  strong,  usd  advised  bim  to  desist,  fie 
•plainly  perodved  lliatiie  was  beirajred,  and  with  the  iit- 
imost  reluctance  returned  to  Jamaica,  having  not  only 
lost  a  1^^  but  also  received  a  large  wound  in  his  &ce, 
and  another  in  his  airm,  ^hile  he  in  peison  attempted  to 
boaxd  the  French  admiral.     Exasperated  at  the  treachery 
of  his  captains,  he  granted  <a  cmnmission  torear^^miial 
Whetstone,  and  othar  officers,  to  hold  a  c^mrt-martial, 
andtryth^nfor  cowardice.   Hudson,  of  the  Pendennis, 
died  befoiie  histrial :  KM)y  and  Wade  were  cMvicted, 
amd  sentenced  to  besbot :  Nonstable,  of  the  Windsor, 
was  cashiered  and  imprisoned :  Vn^e^,  ^f  the  Fal- 
mouth, and  Fogg,  the  admiral's  own  captain  of  the  &e- 
da,  were  convicted  of  having  signed  a  paper,  that  they 
"Would  not  fight  under  Benbow!s  cratmiasid ;  bnt,ias  th^ 
Jmhaved  gallantly  in  the  action,  the  court  infficted  upon 
them  no  other  pumshmeDit  than  that  of  a  ^pmivisicaial 
tnispensioh.    Captain  Walton  had  likewise  jomedin  the 
cojfaqnracy,  while  he  was  heated  with  du^  fumes  of 
intozioatioai :  but  he  afikerward  renounced  the  engage* 
maaty  and  foi:^ht  wgth  admirable  courage  lantil  ins  ship 
was  disabled.     The  boisterous^  manner  of  Benbow  had 
produced  this  base  confederacy.    He  was  a  rewighsea- 
man,  but  remarkably  brave,  konest,  and  experienced.'' 
fie  took  this  miscarriage  so  much  to  heart,  tiiat  he  be- 
cante  melaEurholy,  and  his  grief  ccoHcxperating  with  the 
fever  occasioned  by  his  wounds,  put  a  period  to  hia  life. 
Wade  and  Kirby  whese  seat  home  in  the  Bristol,  n^,  on 
their  arrival  lat  Plymouth,  sk>t  on  board  of  the  ^p^  by 
virtue  of  a  dead-warrant  for  their  immediate  executkm, 

«  When  one  of  his  lieutenants  exprewed  his  soi^ow  for  the  loss  of  the  admiral's 
Icff,  "  I  am  Sony  for  it  too  (re^ed  the  gaUimt  ^mham),  Jiut  I  had^rather  Jiave 
lost  them  both  than  have  seen  this  dishonour  brought  upon  the  English  nation. 
Bnt,  do  you  hear?  If  another  shot  Awdd  take  me  off,  iekkte  like  bxare  men, 
and^ght  it  out."  When  Du  Casse  airiiced  ,at  Carai/4^»*^e  wrote  a  letter  to 
Benbow  to  this  effect : — 
"Sir, 

•'  I  had  little  hope  on  Monday  last  but  to  have  supped  in  your  cabin;  but  it 
pleased  God  to  order  it  othenidse.  I  am  thaok^  for  it.  As  to  iliaie  eowaidly 
captains  who  deferted  yon,  hang  fhem  up ;  €»,  by  God,  they  d^s^rve  it 

••Your's,  Bvt^Astm.*' 
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¥4iicfa  had  kin  them  for  i^oine  time.  The  same  precaii^ 
tion  had  been  taken  in  all  the  western  pprts>  in  order  to 
{HieYent  applications  in  their  fietyonr. 

§  XX.  Daring  these  tmnsactions,  the  queen  seemed 
to  be  hsippy  in  the  affection  of  her  subjects.     Though 
the  contiriuaoce  of  the  parliament  was  limited  td  six 
fflonths  after  the  king's  decease,  she  dissolved  it  by  pro^ 
chuEnation  before  the  tain  was  expired;  and  issued  writs 
for  decting  teothef^  in  which  the  tory  interest  predomi- 
nated.    In  the  summer  the  queen  gave  audience  to  the 
ecHiBt  de  Platens,  envoy  ^extraordinary  from  the  elector 
of  Hanover:  then  she  made  a  progress  with  her  husband 
to  Oxford,  Bath,  and  Bristol,  where  she  was  reeeived 
wkh  all  the  madts  of  the  nK)st  genuine  affection.     The 
new  parliament  meeting  on  the  20th  day  of  October, 
Mr.  Harley  was  chosen  iq)eaker.     The  queen  in  her 
i^ech  declared,  she  had  summoned  them  to  assist  her 
in  carrying  on  the  just  and  necessary  war  in  which  the 
nation  was  engaged.     She  desired  the  commons  would 
inspei^  the  aecoimts  of  the  public  receipts  and  payments, 
ihat,  if  any  abu^s  ha4  crept  into  the  mtanagement  of 
the  finasices,  they  might  be  detected,  and  the  offenders 
punished.     She  told  them,  that  Aie  funds  assigned  in 
the  last  parliament  had  not  produced  the  sums  granted ; 
and  that  ihe  deficiency  was  not  supplied  even  by  the 
lOOjOOQ/.  which  she  had  paid  from  her  own  revenue  for 
llie  public  service,     ^e  expressed  her  concern  for  the 
disappointment  at  Cadiz,  as  well  as  for  the  abuses  com- 
mitted at  Port  St.  Mary^s,  winch  had  obliged  her  to  give 
directions  for  the  strictest  examination  of  the  particulars. 
She  hoped  they  would  find  time  to  consider  of  some 
better  and  more  effectual  method  to  prevent  the  expor-s 
tation  of  wool,  and  improve  that  manufacture,  which  she 
was  determined  to  encourage.  She  professed  a  firm  per- 
suasion, that  the  affection  of  her  subjects  was  the  surest 
pledge  of  their  duty  and  obedience.     She  promised  to 
defend  and  maintain  the  church  as  by  law  established ; 
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and  to  protect  her  subjects  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  bH 
their  rights  and  liberties.  She  protested,  that  she  re- 
lied on  their  care  of  her :  she  said  her  interest  and  theirs 
were  inseparable;  and  that  her. endeavours  should  never 
be  wanting  to  make  them  all  safe  and  happy.  She  was 
presented  with  a  very  aflFectionate  address  from  either 
house  congratulating  her  upon  the  glorious,  success 
of  her  arms,  and  those  of  her  allies  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Marlborough :  but  that  of  the  com- 
mons was  distinguished  by  an  implicated  reproach  on 
the  late  reign,  importing,  that  the  wonderful  progress 
of  her  majesty's  arms  under  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 
had  signally  "  retrieved"  the  ancient  honour  ,  and  glory 
of  the  English  nation.  This  expression  had  excited  a 
warm  debate  in  the  house,  in  the  course  of  which  many 
severe  reflections  weye  made  on  the  memory  of  king 
William.  -  At  length,  the  question* was  put,  whether  the 
word  "retrieved"  should  remain?  and  carried  in  the 
alffimpiative,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred. 

J§  XXI.  The  strength  of  the  tori/Bs  appeared  in  no- 
thing loore  conspicuous  than  in  their  inquiry  concerning 
controverted  elections.  The  borough,  of  Hindon,  ilear 
Salisbury^  was.  convicted  of  bribery,  and  a  bill'  brought 
in  for  disfranchising  the  town :  yet  no  vote  passed  against 
the  person  who  exercised  this  corruption,  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  tory.  Mr.  Howe  was  declared  duly  elected 
for  Gloucestershire;  though  the  majority  of  the  electors 
had  voted  for  the  otter  candidate.  Sir  John  Packington 
exhibited  a  x^ompjaint  aga^tist  the  bishop  of  Worcester 
and  his  son,,  for  having  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  elec- 
tion: the  commons  haying  taken  it  into  consid^ratioh,  re- 
solved, that  the  proceedings  of  William,  lord  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  his  son,  had  been  malicious^  unchriistito) 
and  arbitrary,  in  high  violation^of  the  liberties  and  privt? 
leges  of  the  ^commons  of  England.  They  voted  an.  adr 
dress^  to  the  queen,  desiring  her  to  remove  the  father 
from  the.  office  of  lord -almoner ;  and  they  rirdered  the 
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attorney-general  to  prosecute  the  son,  after  his  privilege 
as  member  of  the  convocation  should  be  expired.  \  -A 
counts-address  was  immediately  voted  and  presented  by 
the  lords,  beseeching  h&c  majesty  would  not  remove  the 
bishop  of  Worcester  from  ibe  place  of  lord-almoiler,' 
until  he  should  be  found  guilty  of  some  crime  by  due 
caiu?se  of  law ;  as  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  every 
lord  of  parliament,  and  of  every  subject  of  England,  to 
havean  opportimity  to  make  his  defence  before  he  suffers 
any  sort  of  punishment.  The  queen  said  she  had  not  as 
yet  received  any  complaint  against  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester :  but  she  looked  upon  it  as  her  undoubted  right 
to  continue  ;or  disj^^e  any  servant  attending  upon  her 
own  person,  when  she  should  think  proper.  The  peers 
having  received  this  answer,  unanimously  resolved,  that 
noiord  of  their  house  ought  to  suffer  any  sort  of  punish- 
ment by  any  proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons,  other- 
wise  than  according  to  the  known  and  ancient  rules  and 
methods  of  parliament.  When  the  commons  attended 
the  queen  with  their  address  against  the  bishop^  she  said 
she  was  sorry  there  was  any  occasion  for  such  a  remon- 
strance, and  that  the  bishop  of  Worcester  should  no 
longer  continue  to  supply  the  place  of  her  almoner. 
This  regard  to  their  address  was  a  flagrant  proof  of  her 
partiality  to  the  tories,  who  seemed  to  justify  her  attach- 
ment by  their  compliance  and  liberality. 

§  XXII.  In  deliberating  on  the  supplies,  they  agreed 
to  all  the  demands  of  the  ministry.  They  voted  forty 
thdusand  seamen,  and  the  like  number  of  land-forces,  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  allies.  For  the 
maintenance  of  these  last,  they  granted  833,826/. ;  be- 
sides 360,000/.  for  guards  and  garrisons ;  70,973/.  for 
ordnance ;  and  51 ,843/.  for  subsidies  to  the  allies.  Lord 
Shannon  arriving  with  the  news  of  the  success  at  Vigo, 
the  qiieen  ajppointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  signal 
^success  of  her  arms  u^der  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  t^e 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  sir  George  Rooke;  and,  on  that 
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day,  whick  wai  the  12tli  of  If  ovembeis  she  went  in  stttte 

to  St  Paul's  church,  attended  by  lK>th  houses  of  p8di&* 

ment     Next  day  the  pceni  voted  the  thanks  of  thts  house 

to  the  duke  of  Onnond  for  his  services  at  Vigo ;  and, 

at  the  same  time,  drew  up  an  address  to  the  queeii)  de* 

string  she  would  order  the  duke  of  Onnond  and  sir 

George  Rooke  to  lay  bdTore  them  an  account  of  thdr 

proceedings :  a  request  with  which  her  majesty  complied. 

Those  two  officers  were  likewise  thanked  by  the  house 

0i  commons :  vice-^admiral  Hopson  was  knighted,  and 

gratified  with  a  considerable  pension.     The  duke  of  Ot" 

moody  at  his  return  from  the  expedition,  complained 

openly  of  Rooke's  conduct,  and  seemed  determined  to 

sut^t  him  to  a  public  accusation ;  but  that  officer  was 

such  a  favourite  among  the  commons,  that  the  court 

was  afraid  to  disoblige  them  by  an  impeachment^  and 

took  great  pains  to  mitigate  the  duke's  resentment.  This 

Bohl^nian  was  appointed  lord-Ueutenant  of  Irdand,  and 

Rooke  was  admitted  into  the  privy ncouncil.    A  motion, 

however,  being  made  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  the  ad* 

miral's  instructions  and  journals  relating  to  the  last  ex-^ 

pediGon  might  be  examined,  a  committee  was  appointed 

for  that  purpose,  and  prepared  an  un&vourable  report : 

b^t  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  house ;  and  they 

voted,  That  sir  George  Rooke  had  done  his  duty,  pur-* 

suant  to  the  councils  of  war,  lUie  a  brave  officer,  to  the 

honour  of  the  British  nation. 

^  XXtll.  On  the  2Ut  day  of  November^  the  queen 
sent  a  message  to  the  house  of  coikunons  by  Mr.  Secret- 
tary  Hedges,  recommending  farther  provision  for  the 
prince  her  husband,  in  case  he  should  survive  her.  This 
message  being  considered,  Mr.  Howe  moved,  that  «the 
yearly  sum  of  100,000i.  should  be  setded  on  the  jpnntty 
in  case  he  should  survive  her  m^yesty.  iio  opposition 
was  made  to  the  proposal :  but  warm  debates  were  ex« 
cited  by  a  clause  in  the  bill,  exeipipting  the  prince  firom 
that  paiit  of  the  act  of  wcces«k)Q  by  whidi  strangers, 
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though  oaturahzed,,  wore  rendered  uieapable  of  hoUiog 
employiD€Qts.  This  clause  related  cmly  to  those  who 
should  be  naturalized  in  a  future  reign ;  and  indeed  vms 
calculated  as  a  restriction  upon  the  house  of  Hanover^ 
Many  members  argued  against  the  clause  of  exemption, 
because  it  seemed  to  imply,  that  persons  already  natu^ 
ralized  would  be  excluded  from  employm^^its  in  the  next 
reign,  though  already  possessed  of  the  right  of  natural- 
bom  subjects,  a  consequence  plainly  contradictory  to  the 
meaning  of  the  act  Others  opposed  it,  because  the 
lords  had  already  resolved  by  a  vote,  that  thqr  would 
never  pass  any  bill  sent  up  from  the  commons,  to  which 
a  clause  foreign  to  the  bill  should  be  tacked ;  and  this 
clause  they  affirmed  to  be  a  tack,  as  an  incapacity  te 
hold  employments  was  a  circumstance  altogether  distinct 
from  a  settlement  in  money.  The  queen  expressed  un- 
common eagerness  in  behalf  of  this  bill ;  and  the  court 
influence  was  managed  so  successfully,  that  it  passed 
through  both  houses,  though  not  without  an  obstinate 
opposition,  and  a  formal  protest  by  seven-and-twenty 
peers. 

§  XXIV.  The  earl  of  Mariborough  anivii^in  Eng-^ 
land  about  the  latter  end  of  November,  received  the 
thanks  of  the  commons  for  his  great  and  signal  services^ 
which  were  so  acceptable  to  the  queen,  that  she  created 
him  a  duke,  gratified'him  with  a  pension  of  5000/.  upon 
the,  revenue  of  the  post-office  during  his  natural  life ; 
and,  in  a  message  to  the  commons,  expressed  a  desire 
that  they  would  find  some  method  to  settle  it  on  the 
heirs-male  of  his  body.  This  intimation  was  productive 
of  warm  debates,  during  which  sir  Christopher  Mus- 
grave  observed,  that  he  would  not  derogate  from  the 
duke's  eminent  services ,-  but  he  affirmed  his  grace  had 
be^n  very  well  paid  for  them  by  the  profitable  employ- 
ments which  he  and  his  dutchess  enjoyed.  The  duke» 
understanding  that  the  coinmons  wpre  heated  by  the 
subject,  begged  her  majesty  would  rather  forego  her  gra- 
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cioui  message  in  bis  behalf,  than  create  any  uneasiness 
od  his  account,  which  might  embarrass  her  affairs;  and 
be  of  in  consequence  to  the^  public.  Then  i^e  sent 
another  message  to  the  house,  signifying,  that  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  had  declined  her  interposition.  -  ^Not- 
withstanding lliis  declaration,  the  commons  in  a  body 
presented  an  address,  acknowledging  the  eminent  ser- 
vices of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  yet  expressing  their  ] 
apprehension  of  making  a  precedent  to  alienate  l^e  re- 
veiiue  of  the  crown,  whicli  had  been  so  much  reduced 
by  the  exorbitant  grants  of  the  late  reign,  and  so  lately 
settled  and  secured  by  her  majesty's  unparalleled  grace 
ttnd  goodness.  The  queen  was  satisfied  with  their 
apology ;  but  their  refusal,  in  all  probability,  helped  to 
alienate  the  duke  from  the  tories,  with  ^om  he  had 
been  hitherto  connected. 

§  XXV.  In  the  beginning  of  January,  tihe  queen 
gave  the  house  of  commons  to  understand,  that  the 
states-general  had  pressed  her  to  augment  her  forces  as 
the  only  means  to  render  ineffectual  the  great  and  early 
preparation  of  the  enemy.  The  commons  immediately 
resolved,  That  ten  thousand  men  should  be  hired,  as  an 
augmentation  of  the  forces  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  allies;  but  on  condition  that  an  immediate  stop 
should  be  put  to  all  commerce  and  correspondence  with 
France  and  Spain  on  the  part  of  the  states-general.  The 
lords  presented  an  address  to  the  queen  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  to  the  same  effect ;  and  she  owned  that  the 
pohdition  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  alliance.  The  Dutch,  even  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  had  carried  on  a  traffic  with  the  French :  and, 
at  this  very  juncture,  Lewis  found  it  impossible  to  make 
remittances  of  money  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  in  Ger- 
many, and  to  his  forces  in  Italy,  except  through  the 
channel  of  English,  Dutch,  and  Geneva  merchants. 
The  states-general,  though  shocked  at  the  imperious 
manner  in  which  the  parliament  of  England  prescribed 
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their  ccmducty  .complied  with  the  demaiid -withcmt  hesi- 
tation, and  published  a  prohibition  of  all  coBimerce  with 
the  subjects  of  France  and  Spain. 

§  XXVL  The  conmions  of  this  parliament  had  no- 
thing more  at  heart  than  a  bill  against  occasional  con- 
formity.    The  tories  aifected  to  disftihguish  themselves 
as  the  only  true  friends  to  the  church  and  monarchy : 
and  they  hated  the  dissenters  with  a  mixture  of  spiritual 
and  political  disgust.     They  looked  upon  these  last  as 
an  intruding  sect,  which  constituted  great  part  of  the 
^hig  faction  that  extorted  such  immense  sums  of  money 
from  the  nation  in  the  late  reign,  and  involved  it  iiaKper- 
nicious  engagements,  from  whence  it  had  no  prospect  of 
deliverance.     They  considered  them  as  encroaching 
schismatics  that  disgraced  and  endangered  the  hierar- 
chy;  and  those  of  their  own  communion  wfeq  recdm- 
mended  moderation,  they  branded  with  the  ^khets  of 
lukewarm  Christians,  betrayers,  and  apostates.     They 
now  resolved  to  approve  themselves  zealous  «ons  of  the 
church,  by  seizing  the  first  opportunity  that  was  in  their 
power  to  distress  the  dissenters.     In  order  to  pave  the 
way  to  this  persecution;  sermons  were  preathed,  a!nd  , 
pamphlets  were  printed,  to  blacken  the  character  ^^f  the 
sect,  and  inflame  the  popular  resentment  against  them. 
On  the  4th  day  of  NovemjjeT,  Mr,  Bromley,  Mr.  St.  . 
John,  and  Mr.  Annesley,  were  ordered  by  the  house  of 
commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  preventing  occasional 
conformity w     In  the  preamble,  all  persecution  for  con- 
science-sake was  condemned : .  nevertheless,  it  enacted, 
that  all  those  who  had  taken  the  sacrament  and  test  for 
offices  of  trust,:  OT  the  magistracy  of  corporations,  and 
afterward  frequented  any  meeting  of  dissenters,  should 
be  disabled  from  holding  their  employments,  pay  a  fine 
of  IQO/.,  and  S/.  for  every  day  in  which  they  continued 
to  act  in  their  employments  after  having  been  A  any 
such  meeting:  they  were  also  rendered  incapable  of 
holding  any  other  employment ^  till  after  one  whole  year's 
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ccmformily ;  and,  upon  a  rdapse,  tlie  pemalties  amd  tiiM 
of  incapacity  were  doubled.  The  prt^noters  of  the  biffi 
alleged,  that  an  established  religion  and  natioml  church 
were  absolutely  necessary,  when'so  many  im{»ou£r  men 
pretended  to  inspiration,  and  deluded  such  numbers  of 
the  people  :  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  preserve  this 
national  church  would  be,  the  maintenance  of  the  civil 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  expressed  their  r^ard 
to  the  church  in  their  principles  ,^d  practice :  that  the 
parliament,  by  the  corporation  and  test  acts,  thought 
th^  had  raised  a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  hierarchy; 
sever  imagining  that  a  set  of  men  would  rise  up,  whose 
consciences  would  be  too  tender  to  obey  the  laws,  but 
hardened  enough  to  break  them :  that,  as  the  last  reign 
began  with  un  act  in  &vour  of  dissenters,  so  the  com-^ 
mons  were  desirous  that,  in>  the  beginning  of  her  ma-^ 
jesty's  auspicious  government,  an  act  should  pass  in 
favour  of  the  church  of  England :  that  this  bill  did  not 
intrench  on  the  act  of  toleration,  or  deprive  the  dissenters 
of  any  privileges  they  enjoyed  by  law,  or  add  any  thing 
to  the  legal  rights  of  the  church  of  England :  that  occa- 
sional conformity  was  an  evasion  of  the  law,  by  which 
the  dissenters  might  insinuate  themselves  into  the  ma^ 
nagement  of  all  corporations :  that  a  separation  from  the 
,  church,  to  which  a  man's  conscience  will  allow  him  oc* 
casionally  to  conform,  is  a  mere  schkm,  which  in  itsdf 
'  was  sinful,  without  the  superaddition,  of  a  t^oiporal  law 
to  make  it  an  offence :  that  the  toleration  was  intended 
only  for  the  ease  of  tender  consciences,  and  not  to  give 
a  liceni^e  for  occasional  conformity :  that  confcMrming  and 
non-conforming  were  contradictions ;  for  nothing  but 
a  firm  persuasion  that  the  terms  of  communion  required 
are  sinful  and  unlawful  could  justify  the  one ;  and  this 
plainly  condemns  the  othei*.  The  members  who  opposed 
the  bill  argued,! that  the  dissenters  were  generally  well 
affected  to  the  present  constitution :  that  to  bring  any 
real  hardship  upon  them,  or  give  rise  to  jealousies  and 
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fears^  at  mich  a  jimcture,  might  be  attended  with*  dan- 
geroius  consequences :  that  the  toleration  had  greatly 
contributed  to  the  security  and  reputation  of  the  church, 
and  plainly  proved,  that  liberty  of  conscience,  and  gentle 
incisures,  were  the  most  effectual  means  for  increasing 
the  votaries  of  the  church,  and  diminishing  the  number 
of  dissenters :  that  the  dissenters  could  not  be  termed 
schismatics,  without  bringing  a  heavy  charge  upon  the 
church:  of  England,  which  had  not  only  tolerated  such 
schism,  but  even  allowed  communion  with  the  reformed 
churches  abroad :  that  the  penalties  of  this  bill  were 
more  severe  than  those  which  the  laws  imposed  on 
Papists,  for  assisting  at  the  most  solemn  act  of  their  te^ 
ligion :  in  a  word,  that  toleration  and  tenderness  had 
been  always  productive  of  peace  and  union,  whereas  per* 
secytion  had  never  failed  to  excite  disorder  and  extend 
superstition.     Many  alterations  and  mitigations  were 
proposed,  without  effect.     In  the  course  of  the  debates, 
the  dissenters  were  mentioned  and  reviled  with  great 
acrimony ;  and  the  bill  passed  the  lower  house  by  virtue 
of  a  considerable  majority. 

§  XXVII.  The  l^rds,  apprehensive  that  the  commons 
would  tack  it  to  some  money-bill,  voted^  that  the  an- 
nexing auy  clause  to  a  money-bill  was  contrary  tQ  the 
constitution  of  the  English  government,  and  the  usage 
of  parliament.  The  bill  met  with  a  very  warm  opposi- 
tion in  the  upper  house,  where  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  whig  interest  still  remained.  These  members  he* 
iieved  that  the  intention  of  the  bill  was  to  model  corpo^ 
rations,  so  as  to  eject  all  those  who  woidd  not  vote  in 
elections  for  the  toties.  Some  iinagiiied  this  was  a  pre* 
paratory  step  towards  a  repeal  of  the  toleration;  and 
others  concluded  that  the  promoters  of  the  bill  designed 
to  raise  such  disturbances  at  home,  as  would  discourage 
the  allies  abroad,  and  render  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
inipracticslble.  The  majority  of  the  bishdps,  and  among 
these  Burnet  of  Sarum,  objected  against  it  on  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  moderation,  and  from  motives  of  conscience. 
Nev^rthdess,  as  the  court  supported  this  measure  with 
its  ^hole  power  and.  influence,  the  bill  made  its  way 
through  the  house,  though  not' without  alterations  and 
amendments,   which  were  rejected  by  the  commons. 
The  lower  house  pretended,  that  the  lords  had  no  right 
to  alter  any  fines  and  penalties  that  the  commons  should 
fix  in  bills  sent  up  for  their  concurrence,  on  the  supposi- 
tion, that  those  were  matters  concerning  money,  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  lower  house :  the  lords  ordered- 
a  minute  inquiry  to  be  made  into  all  the  rolls  of  parlia- 
ment since  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh ;  and  a  great 
number  of  instances  were  found  in  which  the  lords  had 
b^[un  the  clauses  imposing  fines  and  penalties,  altered 
the  penalties  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  commons,  and 
even  changed  the  uses  to  which  they  wer^  applied. 
These  precedents  were  entered  in  the  books;  but  the 
commons  resolved  to  maintain  their  point,  without  en- 
gaging in  any  dispute  upon  the  subject.     After  warm 
debates,  and  a  free  conference  between  the  two  houses, 
the  lords  adhered  to  their  amendments,  though  this  re- 
solution was  carried  by  a  majority  ojlpne  vote  only:  the 
commons  persisted  in  rejecting  them ;  the  bill  miscairied, 
arid  both  houses  published  their  proceedings  by  way  of 
appeal  to  the  nation.*     A  bill  was  now  brought  into  the 
lower  house,  granting  another  year's  consideration  to 
those  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  abjuring  the  pre- 
tended prince  of  Wales.     The  lords  added  three  clauses, 
importing,  that  those  persons  who  should  take  the  oath 
within  the  limited  time^  might  return  to  their  benefices 
and  employments,-  unless  they  should  be  already  legally 
filled:  that  any  person  endeavouring  to  defeat  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  as  now  lidiited  by  law,  should  be 

»  While  ihis  bill  was  depending,  Daniel  de  Foe  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
"  The  shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters ;  or,  Proposals  for  the  Establishment  of 
the  Church."  The  piece  was  a  severe  satire  on  the  violence  of  the  church  partjr. 
The  commons  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  comnlon  hangnian,'aad 
the  author  to  be  prosecuted.  He  was  accordingly  committed  to  Newgate^  tried* 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  2001.  and  stand  in  the  pillory. 
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deemed  guilty  of  high-treason :  and  that  the  oath  of  ab^ 
juration  should  be  imposed  upon  the  subjects  in  Ireland. 
The  commons  made  some  opposition  to  the  first  clause ; 
but  at  length  the  question  being  put,  Whether  they 
should  agree  to  the  amendments?  it  ivas  carried  in  the 
affirmative  by  one  voice. 

§  XXVIII.  No  object  engrossed  more  time,  or  pro- 
duced more  violent  debates,  than  did  the  inquiry  into 
the  public  accounts.  The  commissioners  stppointed  for 
-this  purpose,  pretended  to  have  made  great  discoveries. 
They  charged  the  earl  of  Ranels^h,  paymaster-general 
of  the  army,  with  flagrant  mismanagement  He  ac- 
quitted himself  in  such  a  manner  as  screened  him  from 
all  severity  of  punishment:  nevertheless  they  expelled 
him  from  the  house  for  a  high  crime  and  misdemea- 
nour, in  misapplying  several  sums  of  the  public  money; 
and  he  thought  proper  to  resign  his  employment.  A 
long  address  was  prepared  and  pre^sented  to  the  queen^ 
attributing  the  national  debt  to  mismanagement  of  the 
funds;  complaining  that  the. old  methods  of  the  exche> 
quer  had  been  neglected ;  and  that  iniquitous  frauds  had 
been  committed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  prizes. 
Previous  to  this  remonstrance,  the  house,  in  consequence 
of  the  report  of  the  committee,  had  passed  several  severe 
resolutions,  particularly  against  Charles  lord  Halifax^ 
auditor  of  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  as  having  neg^ 
lected  his  duty,  and  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust. 
For  these  reasons,  they  actually  besought  the  queen,  in 
an  address,  that  she  would  give  directions  to  the  attor- 
ney-general to  prosecute  him  for  the  said  offences ;  and 
she  promised  to  comply  with  their  request.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lords  appointed  a  committee  to  Examine 
all  the  observations  which  the  commissioners  of  accounts^ 
had  offered  to  bothhouses.  They  ascribed  the  national 
debt  to  deficiences  in  the  funds;  they  acquitted  lord 
Halifax,  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and  their  officers, 
whom  the  commons  had  accused ;  and  represented  these- 
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circumttaaces  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  wMdi  ^ns 
afterward  prmted,  with  the  vouchers  to  er&rj  particular. 
This  difference  blew  up  a  fierce  flame  of  discord  between 
the  two  houses,  which  manifested  their  mutual  anhnosity 
in  speeches,  votes,  resoluticms,  and  conferences.  The 
commons  affirmed,  that  no  cognizance  the  lords  «ould 
take  of  the  public  accounts,  would  enable  th^n  to  supply 
any  ddlbci^y ,  or  appropriate  any  surplusage  of  tiie  pub- 
lic money:  that  they  could  neither  acquit  nor  condemn 
any  person  whatsoever,  upon  any  inquiry  arising  origin- 
idly  in  their  own  house;  and  that  their  attempt  to  acquit 
Charles  lord  Hali£ix  was  imparliamentary.  The  lords 
insisted  upon  their  right  to  take  cogaiaance  originally  of 
all  public  aocounts:  they  affirmed,  that  in  iheir  resolu- 
tions with  respect  to  lord  Halifax^  th^  had  proceeded 
according  to  the  rules  of  justice.  They  owned,  however, 
ihat  their  resolutions  did  not  amount  to  any  judgment 
or  acquittal;  but  that,  finding  a  vote  of  the  commons  re- 
flecting upon  a  member  of  their  house,  they  thought  fit 
to  give  their  opinion  in  their  legislative  capacity.  The 
queen  interposed  by  a  message  to  the  lords,  desiring 
they  would  dispatch  the  business  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged* The  dispute  continued  m&x  after  this  intona- 
tion :  one  conference  was  held  isifter  another,  till;  at  length, 
both  sides  despaired  of  an  accommodation.  The  loids 
ordered  their  proceedings  to  be  printed,  and  the  com- 
mons followed  their  example.  On  &e  27th  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  queen,  having  passed  all  the  bills  that  were 
r^dy  fiar  the  ro3ral  assent,  ord^ied  the  lord-keei|^  to 
prorogue  the  paxiiament,  after  having  prcmmnced/a 
speech  in  the  usual  style.  She  thanked  than  for  their 
zeal,  affection,  and  di^tdli;  declared  she  Wiovld  en- 
courage^ smd  maintaw  the  dburch  as  bylaw  ^rtablished; 
desired  they  would  consider  some  farther  laws  for  re- 
straining the  great  license  assum^  for  |mblishing  scan- 
dalous pamphlets  and  libels;  and  assuied  them,  that  all 
her  share  of  the  prizes  which  might  be  taken  in  the  war, 
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diould  be  applied  to  tiie  public  semee.     By  this  time 
the  earl  of  Rochester  was  entkeiy  removed  from  the 
queea's  coimcils.     Fiading^  himself  outweighed  by  the 
interest  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord  Godolphin, 
he  had  become  sullei  and  intractable;  and  rather  than 
repair  to  his  govemmait  of  Ireland^  chose  to  resign  the 
office,  which,  as  we  ha^e  already  observed,  was  confeired 
upom  the  duke  <€  Ormond,  an  accomplished  nobleman, 
who  had  acquired  great  popularity  by  the  success  of  the 
expedition  to  Vigo«     The  parties  in  the  house  of  lords 
were  bo  nearly  matched,  that  the  queen,  in  order  to  as- 
e^:!tain  an  undoubted  majority  in  die  next  session,  cre- 
ated Sour  new  peers,^  who  had  signalized  themselves  by 
die  violence  of  their  speeches  in  ihe  bouse  of  commons. 
\  XXIX«  The  two  houses'  of  convocation,  which  were 
summoned  with  the  pariiament,  bore  a  strong  acuity 
with  this  assembly^  by  the  different  interests  that  pre- 
vaiied  in  the  upper  and  lower.  The  last,  in  imitation  of 
tibe  commons,  was  desirous  q&  branding  the  preceding 
rdgn ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  c(m* 
curred  with  the  prelates  in  an  address  of  congratulation 
to  her  ma^ty.     Th^i  their  former  contest  was  revived, 
liie  lower  house  desired,  in  an  application  to  the  arch 
bidkop  of  Canterbury  and  his  sufiragans,  that  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute  concerning  the  manner  of  synodical  pro-^ 
ceedings,  and  the  r^ht  of  the  lower  house  to  hold  inter- 
mediate a86emblies,{night  be  taken  into  oo&sideration,and 
speedily  determined.     The  bishops  proposed,  that  in  the 
intervals  of  sessions,  the  lower  house  might  appoint  com- 
msttees  to  prepape  matters ;  and,  when  business  should 
)be  brought  regularly  before  them,  the  archbishop  would 
fegttlate  the  prorogations  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 

bTheie  were  John  CheaaiiUe,  eveated  bazwn.GnaiTille  of  Pothendge,  ia  Oie 
ccmn^  of  DeTon ;  Heneage  JPinch*  baron  of  Gueznse^,  in  the  couik^  of  Soudiaap- 
ton;  air  Jolm  LeTeson  Gower,  baron  Gower  of  Sittenham,  in  Voxkehire;  and 
1*181108  Sejmour  Conway,  joui^st  aon  of  air  Edward  Seymoixr,  made  ba«»  of 
Ragley,  in  tbe  county  of  Warwick.  At  the  same  time,  however,  John  Harvey,  of 
t^  joppoaite  Cw^jum,  was  oxeated  bonon  «f  Ickwortii,  in  the  cowity  of  Sufblk ;  and 
ihe  marqnii  of  Konnanby  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Buckingham- 
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should  have  sufficient  time  to  sit  and  deliberate  on  the 
subject.  This  offer  did  not  satisfy  the  lower  house,  which 
was  imboldened  to  persist  in  its  demand  by  a  vote  of  the 
commons.  These,  m  consequence  of  an  address  of 
thanks  from  the  clergy,  touching  Mr.  Lloyd,  son.  to  the 
bishop  of  Worcester,  whom  they  ordered  to  be  prose- 
cuted after  his  privilege  as  member  of  the  conyocation 
should  be  expired,  had  resolved,  that  they  would  on  all 
occasions  assert  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  the  lower 
house  of  convocation.  The  prelates  refiised- to.  depart 
from  the  archbishop's  right  of  proroguing  the  whole  con- 
vocation,  with  consent  of  his  suffragans.  The  lower  house 
proposed  to  refer  the  controversy  to  the  queen  s  decision; 
The  bishops  declined  this  expedient,  as  inconsistent  .with 
the  episcopal  authority,  and  the  presidence  of  the  arch- 
bishop. The  lower  house  having  incurred  the  impu. 
tation  of  favouring  presbytery,  by  this  oppositix)n  to  the 
bishops,  entered  in  their  books  a  declaration,  acknow- 
ledging the  order  of  bishops  as  superior  to  presl^^s, 
and  to  be  a  divine  apostolical  institution.  Then:  they 
desired  the  bishops,  in  an  address,  to  concur  .in  settling 
the, doctrine  of  the  divine  apostolical  right.of  episcopacy, 
that  it  might  be  a  standing  rule  of  &e  church.  They 
likewise  presented  a  petition  to  the  queen,  complaining, 
that  in  the  convocation  called  in  the  year  1700,  after  an 
interruption  of  ten  years,  several  questions  having  arisen 
conoerning  the  rights :  and  liberties  of  the  lower  house, 
the  Inshops  had  refused  a  verbal  conference ;  and  after- 
ward declined  a  proposal  to  submit  the  dispute  :to  her 
majesty's  determination ;  they  therefore  fled  for  protec- 
tion^ to  her  majesty,  begging  she  would  call  the  question 
into  her  own  royal  audience.  The  queen  promised  to 
consider,  their  petition,  which  vfas  supported  by  the  earl 
of  Nottingham ;  and  ordered  her  council  to  examine  the 
affaii',  how  it  consisted  with  law  and  custom.  Whether 
their  report;  was  unfavourable  to  the  lower  house,  or  the 
queen  was  unwilling  to  encourage  the  division,  no  other 
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answer  was  made  to  their  address.  The  archbishop  re- 
plied to  their  request  prei^nted  to  the  upper  house,  con- 
cerning the  divine  right  of  presbyteiy,  that  the  preface 
to  the  form  of  ordination  contained  a ,  declaration  of 
three  orders  of  ministers  from  the  times  of  the  apostles ; 
namely,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  to  which  they  had 
subscribed;  but  he  and  his  brethren  conceived  that, 
without  a  royal  license,  they  had  not  authority  to  attempt, 
enact,^  promulge,  or  execute  any  ganon,  which  should 
concern  either  doctrine  or  discipline.  The  lower  house 
answered  this  declaration  in  very  petulant  terms ;  and 
the  dispute  subsisted  when  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. But  these  contests  produced  divisions  through 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  who  ranged  themselves^  in 
difi!prent  factions,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  high- 
church  and  low-church.  The  first  consisted  of  ecclesi- 
astical tories ;  the  other  included  those  who  professed 
revolution  principles,  and  recommended  moderation  to- 
wards the  dissenters.  The  high-church  party  reproached 
the  other  as  time-servers,  and  Presbyterians  in  disguise ; 
and  were,  in  their  turn,  stigmatized  as  the  friends  and 
abettors  of  tyranny  and  persecution.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  tories  both  in  church  and  state  triumphed  in 
the  favour  of  their  Sovereign.  The  right  of  parliaments, 
the  memory  of  the  late  king,  and  even  the  act  limiting 
the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  became  the  sub- 
jects of  ridicule.  The  queen  was  flattered  as  possessor 
of  the  prierogatives  of  the  ancient  monarchy :  the  history 
written  by  her  grand  &ther,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  was 
now  for  the  first  time  published,  to  inculcate  the  princi- 
ples of  obedience,  and  inspire  the  people  with  an  abhor^ 
rence  of  opposition  to  an  anointed  sovereign.  Her  ma- 
jesty's hereditary  right  was  deduced  from  Edward  the 
Cbofessor,  and,  as  heir  of  his  pretended  sanctity  and  vir- 
tue, ate  was  persuaded  to  touch  persons  afili<3ted  with  the 
king's  evil,  according  to  the  ofiice  inserted  in  the  liturgy 
fer  this  occasion. 

VOL.  IX.  2  H 
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§  XXX.  The  change  of  the  mmistry  in  Scotland 
seemed  favourable  to  the  episcopalians  and  anti-revolu- 
timiers  of  that  kingdom.  The  earls  of  Marchmont^ 
Melvil,  Selkirk,  Leven,  and  Hyndford,  were  laid  aside: 
the  earl  of  Seafield  was  appointed  chancellor:  the  duke 
of  Queensberry,  and  the  lord  viscount  Tarbat,  were  de- 
clared secretaries  of  state  :  the  marquis  of  Amiandale 
was  made  president  of  the  council,  and  the  earl  ofTul-r 
libardine  lord  privy-sj^L  A  new  parUament  having  beeii^ 
summoned,  the  earl  of  Seafield  employed  his  u\fluea<;^ 
so  successfully,  that  a  great  number  of  anti^revolutio|ier» 
were  returned  as  members*  The  duke  of  H^oilton  hfid 
obtained  from  the  queen  a  letter  to  the  privy-council  ii^ 
Scotland,  in  which  she  ei^pressed  her  desire,  that  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  should  live  in  brotherly  love  and 
communion  with  such  dissenting  minisitens  of  the  re-, 
formed  religion  as  were  in  pelssession  of  beni^ces,  aiwl 
lived  with  decency  and  submission:  to  the  law.  THq 
episcopal  clergy,  encouraged  by  these  expressions  in  thekr 
favour,  drew  up  an  address  to  the  queen,  implcoring  hex 
protection  ;  and  humbly  beseeching  her  to  allow  thoae 
parishes  in  which  there  was  a  msgority  of  episcopal  freet 
holders,  to.  bestow  the  benefice  on  ministers  o^  tbdir  pi4i9^ 
ciples.  This  petition  was  presented  by  Dr%.  Skeen  :^ic| 
Dr,  Scot^  who  were  introduced  by  the  duke  of  Que^is-^ 
berry  to  her  majesty.  She  assured  them  of  her  protect 
tion  and  endeavours  to  supply  their  i^ecessities ;  and 
exhorted  them  to  live  in  peace  and  Christian  iore  with 
the:  (jlergy^  who  were  by  law  invested  with  the  clmrcli 
government  in  her  ancient  kingdom  of  Scelknd.  A 
proclamation  of  indemnity  having  been  puUished  iq 
March,  a  great  number  of  Jacobites  returned  fmn  France 
and  other  countries,  pretended  to  have  chained  their 
sentiments,  and  took  the  oaths,  that  they ,  nagJit  he 
qualified  to  sit  in  parliament.  They  formed  aa  accession 
to  ihe  strength  of  the  anti-revolutioners  and  ^iseo-^ 
palians,  who  now  hoped  to  outnumber  the  Presbyterians^ 
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and  outweigh  their  inter^t."^  But  this  confederacy  was 
composed  of  dissonant  parts,  from  which  no  hanxk>ny 
could  be  expected.  The. Presbyterians  and  reyoluti(»iera 
-were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Argyle.  The  country  party 
of  malecontents,  which  took  its  rise  from  the  disappoint* 
ments  of  the  Darien  settlement,  acted  under  the  au^ 
spices  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  marquis  of  Tweedale ; 
and  the  earl  of  Hume  appeared  as  chief  of  the  anti- 
revolutioners.  The  different  parties  who  now  united, 
pursued  the  most  opposite  ends.  The  majority  of  the 
country  party  w«re  friends  to  the  revolution,  ^d  sought 
only  redress'of  the  grievances  which  the  nation  had  sua^- 
tidned  in  the  late  reign.  The  aqti-revolutioners  con- 
sidered the  accession  and  government  of  king  William 
as  an  extraordinary  event,  which  they  were  willing  to 
forget,  believing  that  all  parties  were  safe  under  the 
shelter  of  her  majesty's  general  indemnity.  The  Jaco- 
bites submitted  to  the  queen,  as  tutrix  or  regent  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  whom  they  firmly  believed  she  intended 
to  establish  on  the  throne.  The  whigs,  under  Argyle^ 
alarmed  at  the  coalition  of  all  their  en^nies,  resolved  to 
procure  a  parliamcaaitary  sanction  for  the  revolution,  v 

^  XXXI.  The  parliament  being  opened  on  the  6th  day 
of  May,  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  duke  of  Queensberry  aai 
conrniissioner^  the  queen^s  letter  was  read,  in  which  she 
demanded  a  supply  for  the  maintenance  of  the  forces, 
advised  them  to  encourage  trade,  and  exhorted  them  tq 
proceed  with  wisdom,  prudence,  and  unanimity.  The 
duke  of  Hamilton  immediately  offered  the  draft  of  a  bill 
for  recognising  her  majesty's  imdoubted  right  and  title 
to  the  imperial  crown  of  Scotland,  according  to  Ihe  de- 
claration of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  containing  the 
claim  of  right.  It  was  immediately  received :  and  ^ 
the.  second  reading,  the  queen's  advocate  offered  an 
additional  clause,  denouncing  the  penalties  of  treason 

c  jKirnet.  Oldmizqn.  Torcy's  Mem.  Lambert/s  Mem.^  Fouqnierel  Buz* 
cliet.  Tiadal.  Lockba^'s  Mem.  liyes  of  the  Admiialt*  Hiftttof  die  dvke  of 
Marlboxough,    Dutchess  of  Marlborough's  Apol. 
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against  any  person  who  should  question  her  majesty's 
right  and  title  to  the  crown,  or  her  exercise  of  the 
government  from  her  actual  entry  to  the  same.     This, 
after  a  long  and  warm  debate,  was  cariied  by  the  con- 
currence of  the  anti-revolutioners.     Then  the  earl  of 
Hume  produced  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  supply :  im- 
ihediately  after  it  was  read,  the  marquis  of  Tweedale 
made  an  overture,  that,  before  all  other  business,  the 
parliament  would  proceed  to  ftalie  such  conditions  of 
government,  and  regulations  in  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  to  take  place  after  the  decease  of  her  majesty 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  as  should  be  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  their  religion  and  liberty.     This 
overture  and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  commissioner  found  himself 
involved  in  great  perplexity.     The  duke  of  Argyle,  the 
marquis  of  Annandale^  and  the  earl  of  Marchmont,  ^ve 
hina  to  understand  in  private,  that  they  were  resolved  to 
move  for  an  act,  ratifying  the  reyplution ;  and  for  an- 
other, confirming  the  Presbyterian  goveminent ;  -  that 
they  would  insist  upon  their  being  discussed  before  tfc^ 
bill  of  supply,  and  that  the^  were  certain  of  cairying  the 
points  at  which  they  aimedy    The  commissioner  now 
fouhdbimself  reduced  to  a  very  disagreeable  alternative. 
There  was  a  necessity  for  relinquishing  all  hope  of  a 
supply,  or  iBibandoning  the  anti-revolutioners,  to  whom 
he  was  connected  by  promises  of  concurrence.     The 
whigs  were  determined  to  oppose  all  schemes  of  supply 
that  should  come  from  the  cavaliers ;  and  these  last  re- 
solved  to  exert  their  whole  power  in  preventing  the  /con- 
firmation of  the  revolution  and  the  Presbyterian  disci- 
pline.     He  foresaw  that  on  this  occasion  the  whigs 
would  be  joined  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  party, 
so  as  to  pireponderate  ie^ainst  the  cavaliers.     He  endea- 
voured to  cajole  both  parties;  but  found  the  task  imprac- 
ticable.    He  desired  in  parliament,  that  the  act  for  the 
supply  might  be  read,  promising  that  they  ifhpuld  have 
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full  time  afterward  to  deliberate  on  other  subjects.  The 
marquis  of  Tweedale  insisted  upon  his  overture;  and,: 
after  >f  arm  debates,  the  house  resolved  to  proceed  with 
suebacts  as  might  be  necessary  for  securing  the  religion, 
liberty,  and  trade  of  the  nation,  before  any  bill  for  supply 
or  other  business  should  be  discussed.  The  mfti:quis  of 
Athol  offered  an  act  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  in 
case  of  her  majesty's  decease;  but,  before.it  was  read, 
the  duke  of  Argyle  presented  his  draft  of  a  bill  for  rati- 
fying the  revolution,  and  all  the  acts  following  thercr 
jajpea.  An  act  for  limiting  the  successitm  after  the 
death  of  her  majesty,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  was 
iwoduced  by  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  The  earl  of 
,H6the»  recommended  another,  importing  that,  after  h^ 
majesty's  death,  and  failing  heirs  of  her  body,  no  person 
cofiung  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  being  at  the  same  time 
king  or  queen  of  England^  should,  as  king  or  queeu  of 
Scotland,  have  power  to  make  peace  or  war  without  the 
<idnsent  of  parliament.  The  earl  of  M^rchmont  recited 
the  draft  of  an  act  for  securing  the  true  Protestant  relir 
^ion  and  Presbyterian  government :  one'  was  ;also  sug- 
gested by  sir  Patrick  Johnston,  allowing  the  importation 
of  wines^  and  other  foreign  liquors.  All  these  bills  were 
ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table.  Then  the  earl  of  Strath- 
more  produced  an  act  for  toleration  to  all  Protestants  in 
the  exercise  of  religious  worship.  But.  against  this  the 
general  assembly  presented  a  most  violent  remcmstrance ; 
and  the  promoters  of  the  bill,  foreseeing  that  it  would 
meet  with  great  opposition,  allowed  it  to  drop  for  the 
present.  On  the  3d  day  of  June,  the  parliament  passed 
the  act  for  preseirving  the  true  reformed  Protestant  re- 
ligion, and  confirming  Preibji^rian  church  government, 
as  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  only  govem- 
ment  of  Christ's  church  within  the  kingdom.  Th^ 
same  party  enjoyed  a  farther  triumph  in  the  success  of 
Argyle's  act,  for  ratifying,  and  perpetuating  the  first  act 
of  king  William's  parliament;  for   declaring   it  high- 
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treason  to  disown  the  authority  of  that  parliament,  or  to 
alt^  or  renovate  the  claim  of  iright,  or  any  article  there^ 
of.  This  last  clause  was  strenuously  opposed ;  but  at 
last  the  bill  passed,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
ministry,  except  the  marquis  of  Athol,  and  the  viscount 
Tarbat,  who  began  at  this  period  to  correspond  with  the 
opposite*  party. 

§  XXXII.  The  cavaliers,  thinking  themselves  betrayed 
by  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  who  had  assented  to  these 
acte,  first  expostulated  with  him  on  his  breach  of  promise, 
and  then  renounced  his  interest,  resolving  to  separate 
themselves  irom  the  court,  and  jointly  pursue  such  mea- 
sures as  might  be  for  the  interest  of  their  party.  But 
of  all  the  bills  that  ware  produced  in  the  course  of  this 
l^emdtkable  session,  that  which  produced  the  most  vio- 
lent altercation,'  was  the  act  of  security,  calculated  to 
abridge  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  limit  the  successor, 
and  throw  a  Vast  additional  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
parliament.  It  was  considered  paragraph  by  paragraph : 
many  additions  and  alterations  were  proposed,  and  sotne 
^Opted :  inflammatory  speeches  were  uttered ;  bitter 
<sarcieiiSms  r^orted  from  party  to  party;  and  different 
votes  passed  on  different  clauses.  At  length,  in  spite  of 
ihe  most  obstinate  opposition  frcnn  the  ministry  and  the 
cavaliers,  it  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  fifty-nine  voices. 
'The  coninddsiolierwas  importuned  to  give  it  the  royal 
asseiit;  but  declined  answering  their  entreaties  till  the 
10th  day  of  September,  then  he  made  a  -  speech  iii 
parlian^nt,  giving  them  to  understand  that  he  had  re- 
ceived die  queen's  pleasure,  and  was  empowered  to  give 
-the  tx>yal  assent  to  all  the  acts  voted  in  this  session,  ex- 
cept to  the  act  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom.  A  mb- 
lioia  Was  ttfttd^  to  solicit  the  royal  assent,  in  an  address 
to  her  majesty ;  but  the  question  being  put,  it  Was  car- 
ried in  Ae  negative  by  a  small  majority.  Oh  the  6th 
^ydf  the  i^me  month,  the  earl  of  MarchmoUt  had  pm- 
diaced  a  bill  to  settle  the  succession  on  the  hMise  of 
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Hanover.  At  first  tiie  import  of  it  was  not  knois^; 
but,  when  the  clerk,  in  reading  it,  mentioned  the  prin^ 
cess  Sophia,  th6  whole  house  was  kindled  into  a  flanlie. 
Some  proposed  that  the  overture  should  be  bunied; 
others  moved,  that  the  earl  knight  be  sent  prisoner  to  the 
castle ;  and  a  general  dissatisfaction  appeared  in  the 
whole  ass^nbly.  Not  that  the  majority  in  parliament 
were  averse  to  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover ; 
but  they  resolved  to  avoid  a  nomination  without  stipulat- 
ing conditions ;  and  they  had  already  provided,  in  the 
act  of  security )  that  it  should  be  high-treason  to  own  aiiy 
person  as  king  or  queen  after  her  majesty's  decease^ 
iititil  he  or  she  should  take  the  coronation-oath,  and 
^clspt  the  terms  of  the  claim '  of  right;  and  sudh  con- 
ditions as  should  be  settled  in  this  or  any  ensuing 
parlia]|ci^t 

§  XXXIIL  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a  man  of  un- 
daunted courage  and  inflexible  integrity,*  who  professed 
republican  principles,  and  seemed  designed  by  nature 
as  a  member  of  some  Grecian  commonwealth,  aftei^ 
having  observed  that  the  nation  would  be  enslaved,- 
should  it  submit,  eithiel^  willihgli^,  or^  by  comislissicto,  td 
the  J3u<^6essor  of  England,  without  such  conditions  of 
govenunent  as  should  secure  them  against  the  influence 
of  an  English  ministTy,  offered  the  draft  of  an  act,  im- 
porting, that  after  the  decease  of  her  majesty,  withottf 
heirs  of  her  body  j  no  person  being  successor  to  the  Ebg-' 
lish  throne  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  but 
under  the  following  limitations,  which,  together  with 
the  coronation-oath  and  ckim  of  right/  they  should 
swear  to  observe ;  namely,  that  all  offices  and  places, 
civil  Md  military,  as  Well  as  pensions,  diiould,  for  liie 
futures,  be  conferred  by  a  parliament,  to  be  chosen  at 
ev^ry  Michaelmas  head-court,  to  sit  on  th^  1st  day  of 
Novetiibet,  atfd  adjourn  themselves  from  time  to  time,^ 
till  the  ensuing  Michaelmas ;  that  they  i^ould  chooser 
ih^ir  own  president ;  that  a  -committee  of  sii^and-thirty 
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members,  chosen  out  of  tlie  whole  parliameiit,  vrMiboiit 
dbtinetion  of  estates,  should,  during  the  intervals  of  par- 
liament, be  invested,  under  the  king,  with  the  adim-* 
nistpttion  of  the  government,  act  as  his  council,  be  ac- 
countable to  parliament,  and  call  it  together  on  extraor-^ 
dinaiy  occasions^  He  proposed  that  the  suecesaor  shouUl 
be  nominated  by  the  majority ;  declaring,  for  himself, 
that  he  would  rather  ooneur  in  nominating  the  most 
rigid  Papist,  with  those  conditions,  than  the  truest  Pro- 
testant without  them.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
n^iny  members;  and,  though  postponed  for' the  present, 
in  favour  of  an  ^ct  of  trade  under  the  eoilsideiration  of 
the  house,  it  was  afterward  resumed  with  great  warpath. 
In  vain  the  lord-treasurer  represented,  that  no  liu^s 
were  as  yet  provided  for  the  array,  and  moved  for  a 
reading  of  the  act  presented  for  tliat  purpose ;  a  certain 
member  observed,  that  this  was  a  very  unseasonable 
juncture  to  propose  a  supply,  when  the  house  had  so 
much  to  do  for  the  security  of  the  nation :  he  said  they 
had  very  little  encouragement  to  grant  supplies,  when 
they  found  themselves  frustrated  of  all  their  labour  and 
expcsise  for  these  several  mon&s ;  a:nd  when  the  whole 
kin^oim  saw  that  supplies  served  for  no  other  use  but 
to  gratify  the  avarice  of  some  insatiable  ministers.  Mr. 
Ftetch^r  expatiated  upon  the  good  conseqtiences  thut 
would  arise  frcwn  the  aqt  which  he  had  proposed.  The 
chancellor  answered^  thiat  such  an  act  w^  laying,  a 
$€^i6efor^  commonwealth,  and  tending  to  ii^ovate 
the  constitution  of  the  monarchy.  The  ministry  jJro- 
posed'a  state  of  a  vote,  whether  they  should  first  give  a 
reading  to  Fletcher's  act,  or  to  the  act  of  subsidy .  The 
country  party  moved  that  the  question  might  be, "  Over- 
tures for  subsidies,  or  overtures  for  liberty."  Flc^ch^: 
withdrew  his  act,  rather  than  people  should  pervert  the 
me^^ning  of  laudable  designs,  :  The  house  .resounded 
with  the  ciy  of  "  Liberty  or  Subsidy/'  Bitter  invectives 
were  uttered  against  the  ministiy.     One  member  said, 
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it  wijiif  now  plain  the  nation  wias  to  escpect  no  other  return 
for  their  expense  and  toil,  than  that  of  being  loaded  with 
8L  subsidy,  and  being  obliged  to  bend  their  necks  under 
the  yoke  of  slavery;'  which  was  prepared  for  them  from 
that  throne :  anodier  observed,  that  as  their  liberties 
wer6  suppressed,  i$o  the  privileges  of  parliament  were 
lik^  to  be  torn  from  them ;  but,  that  he  would  venture 
his  life  in  defence  of  his  birthright,  and  rather  die  a  free 
man  than  live  a  slave.  When  the  vote  was  demanded, 
and  declined  by  the  commissioner,  the  earl  of  Roxburgh 
dedared,  that  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  obtaining  so 
natural  and  undeniable  a  privilege  of  parliaAient,  ^ey 
would  demand  it  with  their  swords  in  their  hands.  The 
^commissioner,  foreseeing  this  spirit  of  freedom  and  Con- 
tradiction, ordered  the  foot^guard  to  be  in  readiness,  and 
placed  a  str<Jng  guard  upon  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city. 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  he  ran  the  risk  of 
being  torn  in  pieces ;  and,  in  this  apprehension,  ordei^ 
the  chancellor  to  inform  the  hous^,  that  the  parliament 
should  proceed  upon  overtures  for  liberty  at  their  next 
sitting.  This  promise  allayed  the  ferment  which  had 
b^^n  to  rise.  Next  day  the  members  {»nepared  an 
overture,  implying,  that  the  elective  members  should  be 
chosen  for  every  seat  at  the  Michaelmas  head-courts : 
that  a  parliament  should  be  held  once  in  two  years  at 
:  least :  that  the  short  adjournments  de  (He  in  diem  should 
be  made  by  the  parliam^ts  themselves,  as  in. England  : 
and  that  no  officer  in  the  anny,  customs,  or  excise,  nor 
any  gratuitous  pensioner,  should  sit  as  an  elective  mem- 
ber. The  commissioner  being  apprized  of  their  proceed- 
ings, called  for  such  acts  as  he  was  empowered  to  pass, 
and  having  given  the  royal  assent  to  them,  prorogued 
the  parliament  to  the  12th  day  of  October.*     Such  was 

» 

•  Though  the  qaeen  refused  to  pass  the  act  of  secaritv,  the  royal  assent  was 
•grafted  to  an  act  of  limitation  on  the  successor,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  no 
king  CM"  queen  of  Scotland  should  have  power  to  make  war  or  peace  widiout  con- 
sent of  {)atlia]iMnt.  Another  law  was  enacted,  allowing  French  wines,  and  other 
liquors,  to  he  imported  in  neutral  hottoms.  Without  this  expedient  it  was  alleged, 
that  the  revenue  would  have  been  insufficient  to  maintain  tho  government.    An 
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the  iiStte  of  this  remarkable  fiession  of  the  Scottish  par* 
Uament,  in  which  the  duke  of  Queensbeny  was  abandoned 
by  th^  greatest  part  of  the  ministry;  and  such  a  spirit 
0f  ferocity  and  opposition  prevailed,  as  threatened  the 
whole  kingdom  with  civil  war  and  confusion.  The 
que^  conferred  titles  upon  those^  who  appeared  to  have 
kifluence  in  the  nation,  and  attachment  to  her  govem- 
toen^  and  revived  the  order  of  the  Thistle,  which  the 
iate  king  had  dropped. 

^  XKXIV.  Ireland  was  filled  with  discontent  by  the 
iNshaviour  and  conduct  of  the  trustees  for  the  forfeited 
estates.  The  earl  of  Rochester  had  contributed  to  foment 
the  troubles  of  th6  kingdom^  by  encouraging  thefisu^tions* 
which  had  been  imported  from  England.  The  duke  of 
Onn<md  was  received  with  opeA  arms,  as  heir  to  the  vir- 
tues of  his  ancestors,  who  had  been  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Protestant  interest  in  Ireland.  He  opened  the  parlia- 
ment on  the  21st  day  of  September,  with  a  speech  to 
both  housies,  in  which  he  told  them,  that  his  inclination, 
his  interest,  and  the.  examples  of  his  progenitors,  were 
ittdispenisable  obligations  upon  him,  to  improve  ,eveiy 
oppeFlmiiity_to  the  advantage  and  prosperity  of  his  native 
country.  The  commons  having  chosen  Allen  Brode- 
rick  to  be  their  speaker,  proceeded  to  draw  up  very 
affectionate  addresses  to  the  queen  and  the  lord-lieute- 
liant  In  that  to  the  queen  they  complained  that  their 
enemies  had  misrepresented  them,  as  desirous  of  being 
independent  of  the  crown  of  England :  they  therefore* 
to  vindicate  themselves  from  such  false  aspersions,  de- 
ceit pa80^  in  fe,voux  of  the  company  tracing  to  AMca  and  the  Indies ;  anotiies 
for  a  commission  concerning  tEe  public  accounts ;  a  third  for  puxusliing  slanderous 
flpeed^  Bpi  ^writings*  Tbie  commission  for  treating  of.  a  imion  fiith  England  wa» 
vacated}  ^ith  a  prohibition  to  grant  any  other  commission  for  that  purpose  with- 
out consent  tifpaniament ;  and  no  supply  having  been  provided  before  the  adjoum- 
ment,  the  army  and  expense  of  government  were  maintained  upon  credit. 

^  The  marquis  of  Athol,  and.  the  marquis  of  Douglas^  though  this  last  was  a 
mii^or,  were  created  dukes.  LorcL  Tarbat  was  invested  with  the  title  of  earl  of 
Cromarty^  the  viscounts  Stair  and  Roseberry  v^er^pronloted  to  the'same  dignity; 
had  Boyle  was  created  earl  of  Glasgow ;  James  Stuart  of  Bute»  e%xl  of  H^te; 
Charles  Hope  of  Hopetoun,  earl  of  Hopetoun ;  John  Crawford  ^  Kilbirme^  ns^ 
^bont  GanofNsk  -,  atad  sir  James  Primrost  of  Cftx^gtoiw  viscount  Ptinnose^ 
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clared  and  acknowledged,  tiiat  the  kingdom  of  Itelftnd 
'  was  annexed  and  united  to  the  imj)erial  crown  of  Eng* 
^  land.  In  <»der  to  express  their  hatred  of  the  trustees, 
they  resolved,  that  all  the  Protestant  freeholders  of  that 
kingdom  had  been  falsely  and  maliciously  misrepresented^ 
traduced,  and  abused,  in  a  book  entitled,  "  The  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Irii^ 
Forfeitures;"  and  it  appearing  that  Francis  Anneialey, 
member  of  the  house,  John  Trenchard,  Henry  Langfbrd) 
and  James  Hamilton,  were  authors  of  that  book,  they 
farther  resolved,  that  these  persons  had  scandalously 
and  maliciously  misrepresented  and  traduced  the  PrO'- 
testaht  freeholders  of  that  kingdom,  and  endeavouted 
to  create  a  misunderstanding  and  jealousy  between  the 
people  of  England  and  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  'An- 
nestey  was  expelled  the  house,  Hamilton  was  dead,  and 
Trenchard  had  returned  to  England.  They  had  finished 
the  inquiry  before  the  meeting  of  this  parliament ;  an^ 
sold,  at  an  tinder  value,  the  best  of  the  forfeited'  estates 
to  the  sword-blade  company  of  England.  This,  in  a 
petition  to  the  Irish  parliament,  prayed  that  heads  of  a 
bill  be  brought  in  for  enabling  them  to  take  conveyance 
of  lands  in  Ireland :  but  the  parliament  was  very  little 
disposed  to  confirm  the  bargains  of  the  trustees,  and  the 
petition  lay  neglected  on  the  table.  The  house  expelled 
John  Asgill,  who,  as  agent  to  the  sword-blade  company, 
had  offered  to  lend  money  to  the  public  in  Ireland,  on 
condition  tliat  the  parliament  would  pass  an  act  to 
confirm  the  company's  purchase  of  the  forfeited  estate. 
His  constituents  disowned  tis  proposal ;  and.  When  hfe 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  house,  and  answer 
for  his  prevarication,  he  pleaded  his  privilege,  as  mem- 
ber of  the  English  parliament.  The  commons,  in  a  re- 
presentation of  the  state  and  grievances  of  the  nation^ 
gave  her  majesty  to  understand,  that  the  constitution  of 
Ireland  had  been  of  late  greatly  shaken ;  and  their  lives, 
liberties,  aiid  estates,  called  in  question,  and  tried  in  a 
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maimer  unknown  to  their  anoestors :  that  the  ex{>en8e 
to  which  th^  had  be^n  unnecessarily  exposed  by  t&e 
late  trustees  for  the  forfeited  estates,  in  defending  their 
just  rights  and  titles,  had  exceeded,  in  value,  the  cur- 
nmt  cash  of  the  kingdom :  that  their  trade  was  decayed, 
'  their  money  exhausted ;  and  that  they  were  hindered 
from  maintaining  their  own  manufactures ;  that  many 
Protestant  families  had  been  constrained  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  foreign  coun- 
tries :  that  the  want  of  frequent  parliaments  in  Ireland 
had  encouraged  evil-minded  men  to  oppress  the  subjects': 
that  many  civil  officers  had  acquired  great  fortuned  in 
that  impoverished  country,  by  the  exercise  of  corruption 
and  oppression:  that  others,  in  considerable  employ- 
ments, resided  in  another  kingdom,  neglecting  personal 
attendance  on  their  duty,  while  their  offices  were  HI  exe-r 
"  cuted,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public,  and  the  failure  of 
justice.  They  declared,  that  it  was  from  her  majesty's 
gracious  interposition  alone,  they  proposed  to  themselves 
relief  from  those  their  manifold  grievances  and  misfor- 
tunes. The  commons  afterward  voted  the  necessary 
supplies,  and  granted  150,000/.  to  mdke  good  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  necessary  branches  of  the  establishment. 

§  XXXV.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  the 
public  accounts,  by  which  they  discovered,  that  above 
1 00,000/.  had  been  falsely  changed  as  a  debt  upon  ike 
nation.  The  committee  was  thanked  by  ^he  house  for 
haying  saved  this  sum,  and  ordered  to  examine  what 
persons  were  concerned  in  such  a  misrepresentation, 
which  was  generally  imputed  to  those  who  acted  undar 
the  duke  of  Ormond.  He  himself  was  a  nobleman  of 
honour  and  generosity,  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  fond  of 
popular  applause :  but  he  was  surrounded  by  people  of 
more  sordid  principles,  who  had  ingratiated  themselveg 
into  his  confidence  by  the  arts  of  adulation.  The  com- 
mons voted  a  provision  for  the  half-pay  officers-;  and 
abolished  "pensions  to  the  amount  of  17,000/.  a  year,  as 
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unnecei^aiy  branches  of  the  ^tablishment*   They  pfi^sed 
an  act  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown,  after  the 
pattern  set  them  by  England  :  but  the  most  indportant 
transaction  of  this  session  was  a  severe  bill  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  popery.     It-bore  a  strong  aflSnity  to  that 
which  had  passed  three  years  before  in  England ;  but 
contained  more  effectual   clauses.     Among  others,  it 
enactedy  that  all  estates  of  Papists  should  be  equally  di- 
vided^ among  the  children,  notwithstanding  any  settle- 
ment to  the  contrary,  unless  the  persons  to  whom  they 
might  be  settled  should  qualify  themselves  by  taking  the 
oath6,:and  communicating  with  the  church  of  England. 
The  bill  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  ministry  in  Eng- 
land, who  expected  large  presents  from  the  Papists,  by 
whom  a  considerable  sum  had  been  actually  raised  for 
this  purpose.    But,  as  they  did  not  think  proper  to  reject 
such  a  bill  while  the  English  parliament  was  sitting,  th^ 
added  a  clause,  which  they  hoped  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
^  land  would  refuse;  namely,  that  no  persons  in  that  king- 
dom should  be  capable  of  any  employment,  or  of  being 
in  the  magistracy  of  any  city,  who  did  not  qualify  them- 
selves by  receiving  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  test 
act  passed  in  England.     Though  this  was  certainly  a 
great  hardship  on  the  dissenters,  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land sacrificed  this  consideration  to  their  common  secu- 
rity against  the.  Roman  Catholics,  and  accepted  the 
amendment  without  hesitation.     This  affair  being  dis- 
cussed, the  commons  of  Ireland  passed  a  vote  against  a 
jbook  entitled,  \*'  Meinoirs  of  the  late  King  James  II.''  as 
,a  seditious  libel.     They  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman ;  and  the  bookseller  and 
printer  to  be  prosecuted.     When  this  motion  was  made, 
a  member  informed  the  house,  that  in  the  county  of  Li- 
merick, the  Irish  Papists  had  begun  to  form  themselves 
into  bodies,  to  plunder  the  Protestants  of  their,  arms  and 
money ;  and  to  maintain  a  correspondence  with  the  dis- 
affected in  England.     The  house  immediately  resolved. 
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iiiKi,  the  Papists  of  the  kingdom  still  retained  hopes  of 
th6.  succession  of  the  person  known  by  the  name  of 
tibe  prince  of  Wales  in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  king  James> 
and  now  by  the  name  of  Jam^  III.  In  the  midst  of 
ijm  zeal  against  popery  and  the  p*etender,  they  were 
suddenly  adjourned  by  command  of  the  lord-lieutenant, 
and  broke  up  in  great  animosity  against  that  nobleman.'' 
.  ^  XXXV'L  The  attention  of  the  English  ininistry 
had  been  for  some  time  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  afiairs 
of  the  continent.  The  emperor  agreed  with  the  allies^ 
that  his  son,  the  archduke  Charles,  should  assume  the 
title  of  king  of  Spam,  demand  the  infanta  of  Portugal 
in  marriage,  aJEid  undertake  something  of  importance, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  maritime  powers.  Mr.  Me* 
&uen,  the  English  minister  at  Lisbon,  had  already  made 
some  prbfirress  in  a  treaty  with  his  Portuguese  majesty: 
^  ZZt  <* Vi«mapr.mi«a  to  .eXuoI.  «Sy 
mto  the  field,  as  woidd  in  a  little  tune  drive  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  from  his  dominions.  But  they  were  so  dila* 
t<»ry  in  their  preparations,  that  the  French  kins:  broke 
ra^ir  ,J^  by  sending  powerfi.1  reinforLnen.. 
to  the  elector,  in  whose  ability  and  attachment  Lewis 
reposed  great  confidence.  Mareschal  Villars,  who  com- 
manded an  army  ^f  thirty  thousand  men  at  Strasburgh, 
passed  the  Rhine,  and  reduced  fort  Kehl,  the  garrison 
of  which  was  conducted  to  Philipsburgh.  The  emperor, 
ailarmed  at  this  event,  ordered  count  Schlick  to  enter 
Bavaria  on  the  side  of  Saltsburgh,  with  a  conisiderable 
body  of  forces ;  and  sent  another  "under  count  Stirum, 
to  ii|,vade  the  same  electorate  by  the  way  of  Newmark^ 
which  was  surrendered  to  him,  after  he  had  routed  a 
party  of  Bavarians :  the  city  of  Amberg  met  with  the 
same  fate.  Meanwhile  count  Schlick  defeated  a  body 
of  militia  that  defended  the  Ud^  of  Saltsburgh,  and  made 

«  They  had,  besides  tbe  bills  already  mentioDyed,  passed  an  act  for  aa.ndditiontl 
excise  on;  beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors ;  another  encouraging  the  importation  of 
iron  and  stares  ;  a  ^rd  for  preyentiag  popish  priests  from  coming  into  the  king- 
dtom ;  a  fourth,  securing  the  liberty  of  ue  subject,  and  for  prevention*  of  impiiiO&- 
ment  beyond  the  seas ;  and  a  fifth  for  naturalizing  all  Protestant  strangers. 
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himself  master  of  Riedt,  and  several  other  places.    The 
elector  assembling  his  forces  near  Brenau/difiuped  a 
report  that  he  intended  to  besifege  Passau,  to  cover  whfch^ 
place  Schlick  advanced  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  in- 
fantry, leaving  behind  his  cavalry  and  cannonl     The^ 
elector  having  by  this  feint  divided  the  Imperialists, 
passed  the  bridge  of  Scardingen  with  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  after  an 'obstinate  engagement,  compelled 
the  Imperialists  to  abandon  the  field  of  battle:  then  he 
marched  against  the  Saxon  troops  which  guarded  the 
artillery,  and  attacked  them  with  such  impetuosity,  that 
they  ^ere  entirely  defeated.     In  a  few  days  after  these' 
actions,  he  took  Newburgh  on  the  Inn  by  capitulatioa. 
He  obtained  another  advantage  over  an  advanced  post  of 
the  Imperialists  near  Burgenfeldt,  commanded  by  the 
young  prince  of  Brandenburgh  Anspach,  who  was  mor-' 
tally  wounded  in  the  engagement.     He  advanced  to 
Ratisboti,  where  the  diet  of  the  empire  was  assembled, 
and  demanded  that  he  should  be  immediately  put  in 
possession  of  the  bridge  axtd  gate  of  the  city.     The 
burgheris  immediately  took  to  their  arms,  and  planted 
cannon  on  the  ramparts :  but,  when  they  saw  a  battery 
erected  against  them,  and  the  elector  determined  to  bom^ 
bard  the  place,  they  thought  proper  to  capitulate,  and 
eomply  with  his  demands.     He  took  possession  of  the 
town  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  and  signed  an  instrument^ 
obliging  himself  to  withdraw  his  troops,  as  isoon  as  dick 
emperor  should  ratify  the  diet's  resolution  for  the  n^i* 
trality  of  Ratisbon.     Mareschal  Villars  having  received 
orders  to  join  the  elector  at  all  events,  and  being  rein- 
forced by  a  bjody  of  troops  under  coimt  Tallard,  resolved 
to  break  through  the  lin^s  which  the  prince  of  Baden 
had  made  at  Stolhoffen.     This  general  had  been  luckilj^ 
joined  by  eight  Dutch  battalions,  and  received  the 
French  artny,  thoi:^h  double  his  number,  ivith  such 
obstinate  resolution,  that  Villars  was  obliged  to  retreat 
ipritb  great  loss^^nd  directed  his  route  towards  Offingen. 
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Nevei:theleftS)  he  penetrated  through  the  Black  Forest, 
and  effected  a  junction  with  the  elector.  Count  Stirum 
endeavoured  to  join  prince  Louis  of  Baden ;  but  being 
attacked  neaf  Schwemnungen,  retired  under  the  cannon 
of  Norlingen. 

4  XXXVIL  The  confederates  were  more  successful 
on  the  Lower  Rhine  and  in  the  Netherlands.  The  duke 
of  Marlborough  crossed  the  sea  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  assembling  the  allied  army,  resolvcxl  that  the 
campaign  should  be  begun  with  the  siege  of  Bonne, 
which  was  accordingly  inyested  on  the  24th  day  of  April. 
Tharee  diflferent  attacks  were  carried  on  against  this 
place ;  one  by  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel ; 
another  by  the  celebrated  .Coehom ;  and  a  third  by 
lieutenant-general  Fagel.  The  garrison  defended  tiiem- . 
selves  vigorously  till  the  14th  day  of  May,  when  the  fort 
having  been  taken  by  assault,  and  the  breaches  rendered 
practicable,  the  marquis  d'Alegre,  the  governor,  ordered 
a  parley  to  be  beat:  hostages  were  immediately  ex- 
changed ;  on  the  16th  the  capitulation  was  signed ;  and 
in  three  days  the  garrison  evacuated  the  place,  in  order 
to  be  conducted  to  Luxembourg.  During  the  siege  of 
Bonne,  the  mareschals  Boufflers  and  Villeroy  advanced 
with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  towards  Tongeren, 
and  the  confederate  army,  commanded  by  M.  d'Auver- 
querque,  was  obliged,  at  their  approach,  to  retreat  under 
the  cannon  of  Maestricht.  The  enemy  having  taken 
possession  of  Tongeren,  made  a  motion  against  the  con- 
federate army,  which  they  found  already  drawn  up  in 
ordi^*  of  battle,  and  so  advantageously  posted,  that,  not-^ 
withstanding  their  great  superiority  in  point  of  number, 
they  would  not.  hazard  an  attack,  but  retired  to  the 
ground  from  wh^ice  they  had  advanced.  Immediately 
after  the  reduction  of  Bonne,  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  siege,  returned  to  thie  con- 
federate army  in  the  Netherlands,  now  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  squadrons,  and  fifty-nine  battalions. 
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On  the  25th  day  of  May,  the  duke  having  passed  &e 
river  Jeeker,  in  order  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  they 
marched  with  precipitation  to  Boekwerh,  and  abandoned 
Tongeren,  after  liaving  blown  up  thie  walls  of  the  pla^ 
with  gunpowder.  The  duke  continued  to  follow  them 
to  Thys,  Where  he  encamped,  while  they  retreated  to 
Hannye,  retiring  as  he  advanced.  Then  he  resolved  to 
force  their  lines :  this  service' was  effectually  performed 
by  Coehorn,  at  the  point  of  Callo,  and  by  baron  Spaar, 
in  the  county  of  Waes,  hear  Stoken,  The  duke  had 
fcHined  the  design  of  reducing  Antwerp,  which  was  gar- 
risoned by  Spanish  troops,  under  the  comniand  of  the 
marquis  de  Bedmar.  He  intended,  with  the  grand  army, 
to  attack  thfe  ^enemy's  linies  on  the  side  of  Louvaine  and: 
M^ehliu :  be  detached  Coehorn  with  his  flying  camp  to 
the  right  of  the  Scheldt,  towards  Dutch  Flaada's,  to 
amilise  the  marqub  de  Bedmar  on  that  side ;  and  he 
ordi^red  the  baron  Opdam,  with  twelve  thousand  men, 
to  take  post  between  Eckeren  and  Capelle,  near  Ant- 
Werp,  that  he  might  act  against  that  part  of  the  linea 
which  was  guatded  by  the  Spanish  forces. 

§  XXXVIII.  The  Freach  generals,  in  order  to  frus- 
trate the  scheme  of  Marlborough,  resolvfed  to,  cut  off 
the  reti'e^  of  Opdam.  Boufflers,  with  a  detachment  of 
twenty  thousand  men  from  Villeroy'a  army,  surprised 
him  it  Pdkeren^  where  the  Dutch,  were  put  in  disorder ; 
and  Opdam,  believing  all  was  lost,  fled  to  Breda.  Never-^ 
theless,^  the  troops  rallying  under  general  Schlangen-^ 
burg,  tnaintidned  their  ground  with  the  most  obstinate 
valou^  till  night,  when  the  enemy  was  obligied  to  retire, 
and  left  th^  communicatic^  free  with  fort  Lillo^  to  which 
plape  th0  confederates  marched  without  farther  molesta- 
tion^ having  lost  about  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  en- 
g^emetit<  The  damage  sustained  by  the  French  waa 
n^ore  ^onsidiBrable.  They  were  frustrated  in  their  de- 
sign^ and  had  actually  almndoned  the  field  of  battle ;  yet 
Lewi^  ordered  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  for  the  victory  3 
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nevertheless,  Boufflers  was  censured  for  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  and  in  a  little  time  totally  disgraced.  Op- 
dampresented  a  justification  of  hia*  conduct  to  the  states- 
general  :  but  by  this  oversight  he  forfeited  the  firuits  of 
a  long  service,  during  which  he  had  exhibited  repeated 
proofs  of  courage,  zeal,  and  capacity.  The  States  ho- 
noured^chlangenburg  with  a  leVter  of  thanks,  for  the 
valour  and  skill  he  had  manifested  in  this  engagemait ; 
but  in  a  litjtle  time  they  dismissed  him  from  his  employ- 
ment, on  account  oif  his  having  given  umbrage  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  by  censuring  his  grace  for  ex- 
posing such  a  small  number  of  men  to  this  disaster. 
After  this  action,  Vilteroy,  who  lay  encamped  near 
St.  Job,  -declared  he  would  wait  for  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  forthwith  advanced  to  Hoogstraat,  with  a 
view  to  give  him  battle :  but,  at  his  approach,  the  French 
general,  setting  fire  to  his  camp,  retired  within  his  lines 
with  great  precipitation.  Then  the  duke  invested  Huy, 
die  garrison  of  which)  after  a  vigorous  defence,  surren- 
dered themseh^  prisoners  <)f  war,  on  the  27th  day  of 
August.  At  a  couneilof  war  held  in  the  camp  of  the 
confederates,  the  duke  proposed  to  attack  the  enemies' 
lines  between  the  Mehaigne  and  Leuwe,^  and  wras  se- 
conded by  the  Danish,  Hanoverian,  and  Hes^an  ge- 
nerals: but  the  scheme  was  opposed  by  the  Dutch 
officers,  and  the  deputies  of  the  States^  who  alleged  that 
the  success  was  dubious,  and  the  coiisequences  of  forc- 
ing the  lines  would  be  inconsiderablei:  they  therefore 
recommended  the  si^e  of  Limburgh,  by  the  reduction 
of  which  they  would  acquire  a  whole  province,  and 
cover  thfeir  own  countiy,  as  well  as  Juliers  and  Gueldres, 
from  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  The  siege  of  Limbui^h 
was  accordingly  undertaken.  The  trenches  were  opened 
on  the  25th  day  of  September,  and  in  two  days  the 
place  was  surrendered ;  the  garrison  remaining  ]»isi<Hiers 
of  war.  By  this  conquest  the  allies  secured  the  cbimtiy 
of  Liege,  aiijl.the  electorate  of  Gologn,  from  the  incur- 
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sions  of  the  enemy :  before  the  end  of  thf^  year,  they 
remliHied  masters  of  the  whiM  Spanish  Guelderland,  by 
the  reduction  of  Gueldres,  which  surrender^  on  the 
17th .day  of  September,  after  having  been  long  block- 
aded, bombarded,  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  by 
the  Prussian  general  Lottum.  Such  was  the  cajfiapaign 
in  the  Netherlands,  which,  in  all  probability,- would 
have  produced  events  of  greater  importance,  had  not  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  been  restricted  by  the  deputies  of  , 
the  states-general,  who  begun  to  b^  influenced  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Louvestein  faction,  ever  averse  to  a  single 
dictator. 

■  §  XXXIX.  The  French  king  redoubled  his  efforts  in 
Germany.  The  duke  de  Vendome  was  ordered  to  march 
from  the  Milanese  to  Tyrol,  and  there  join  the  elector  of 
Bavaria^  who  had  already  made  himself  master  of  In- 
spruck.  But  the  boors  rising  in  arms,  drove  him  out  of  > 
the  country  before  he  could  be  joined  by  the  Freiich 
general,  who  wdK  therefore  obliged  to  return  to  the  Mi- 
lanese. The  Imperialists  in  Italy  w^e  so  iU  supplied  by 
the  court  of  Vienna,  that  they  could. not  pretend  to  act 
offensively.  The  French  invested  Ostiglia,  which,  how- 
ever, they  could  not  reduce :  but  the  fortress  <)f  Bar- 
sillo,  in  the  dutchy  of  Reggio^  capitulating  after  a  long 
blockade,  they  took  possession  of  the  duke  of  Modena'« 
country.  The  elector  of  Bavaxia  rejoining  Villars,  re- 
solved to  attack  count  Stirum,  whom  prince  I^ouis  of 
Baden  had  detached  from  his  army.  With  this  view, 
they  passed  the  Danube  at  Donawert,  and  4is<^harged 
six  guns,  as  a  Mgnal  for  the  marquis  D'Usson,  whom 
they  had  left  in  the  camp  at  Lavingen^  to  fall  uppn  the 
rear  of  the  Imperialists,  while  they  should  charge,  them 
in  front.  Stirum  no  sooner  perceived  the  s%nal,  thao 
he  gue^ed  the  intention  of  the  enemy,  and  inista^tly  re- 
solved to  attack  D'Usson  before  the  elector  and  the  ma^ 
reschal  shoiald  advance.    He  accordingly  charged  him 

2i2 
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at  the  head  of  some  select  squadrons,  with  suck  impe^ 
tuosHy,  that  the  French  cavalry  werc4otally  de&ated ; 
and  all  his  infantry  would  have  been  killed  and  taken, 
had  not  the  elector  and  Villars  come  up  in  Ume  to  turn 
the  fete  of  the  day.  The  action  continued  from  six  in 
the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  Stinnn  being 
overpowered  by  numbers,  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Nor- 
lingen,  with  the  loss  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  all  his 
baggage  and  artillery.  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  assisted  by  Tallard,  undertook  the  siege  of 
Old  Brisac,  with  a  prodigious  train  of  artillery.  The 
place  was  very  strongly  fortified,  though  the  garrison 
was  small,  and  iU  provided  with  necessaries.  In  four-  ^ 
teen  day«  the  governor  surrendered  the  place,  and  was 
condemned  to  lose  his  head,  for  having  made  such  a 
slender -defence.  The  duke  of  Burguiidy  returned  in 
triumph  to  Versailles,  and  Tallard  was  ordered  to  invest 
Landau.  The  prince  of  Hesse*Cassel  being  detached  ^ 
from  the  Netheriands,  ft)r  the  relief  of  the  plac^  joined 
the  <^ount  of  Nassau- Weilbourg,  general  of  the  palatine 
forces,  near  Spires,  whferfe  they  resolved  to  attack  the 
French  in  their  Imes.  But  by"  this  time  Mons-Pracontal,' 
with  ten  thousand  men,  had  j6ined  Tallard,  and  enabled 
him  to  strike  a  stroke  which  proved  decisive.  He  sud- 
denly quitted  his  lines,  and  surprised  the  prince  at  Spire- 
bach,  where  the  French  obtained  a  complete  victoiy^ 
after  a  very  obstinate  and  bloody  engagement,  in  which 
the  prmce  of  Hesse  distinguished  himself  by  imcommon 
marks  of  courage  and  presence  of  mind.  Three  horses 
were  successively  killed  under  him,  and  he  slew,  a 
French  officer  with  his  own -hand.  After  incredible 
^orts,  he  Ivas  ftiih  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  seine  thou- 
sands.  The  French  paid  d^ar  for  their  victory,  Pr.- 
cental  having  been  slain  in  the  action;  Neverthdess, 
they  restimed  the  siege,  and  the  place  was  suitendered 
by  capitulation.  The  campaign  inXSermany  was  &uslied 
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with  the  reduction  of  Augsburg  by  t];ke  elector  of  Ba- 
varia, who  took  it  in  the  month  of  December,  and  agreed 
to  its  being  secured  by  a  French  garrison. 

§  XL.  The  emperor's  affairs  at  this  juncture  wore  a 
very  unpromising  aspect.  The  Hungarians  were  fleeced, 
and  barbarously  oppressed,  by  those  to  whom  he  in- 
trusted the  government  of  their  country.  They  derived 
courage  from  despair.  They  seized  this  opportunity, 
when  the  emperor's  forces  were  divided,  and  his  coun- 
cils distracted^  to  exert  themselves  in  defence  of  their 
liberties.  Th^  ran  to  arms,  under  the  auspices  of  prince 
Ragotzki.  They  demanded  that  their  grievances  should 
be  redressed,  and  th^ir  privileges  restored.  Their  re-r 
3entment  was  kept  up  by  the  eimssaries  of  France  and 
Bavaria,  who  likewise  encouraged  them,  to  persevere  in 
their  revolt,  by  repeated  promises  of  protection  and  as- 
sistance. The  emperor's  prospect,  however,  was  soon 
mended,  by  two  incidents  of  very  great  consequence  to 
his  interest.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  foreseeing  how  much 
he  should  be  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  French  king, 
should  that  monarch  become  master  of  ihe  Milanese^ 
engaged  in  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  eihperdrj  which, 
notwithi^tanding  all  his  caution,  was  discovered  by  4:he 
court  of  Versailles*  Lewis  immediately  ordered  the 
duke  of  .Vendome  to  disarm  the  troops  of  Savoy  that 
were  in  his  army,  to  the  number  of  two-^arid-^twenty 
thousand  men;  to  insist  upontiie  duke's  putting  him  in 
possession  of  four  considerable  fortresses ;  and  d^nand 
that  the  niunb^r  of  his  troops  should  be  reduced  !to  the 
establishmoit  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1696.  The 
duke,  ^  exasperated  af  these  insults,  ordered  the  French, 
ambassador,  and  several  oiEcers  of  the!  same  nation,  to 
be  arrested.  Lewis  endeavoured  to  ihtiinidalie  him  by  a 
menacing  letter,  in  which  he  gave  him  to  understand, 
that  since  neither  rieligion,  honour^  interest,  nor  alliances, 
had  been  able  to  inftuendB  his  'conduct,  the  duke  de 
Vendbme  should  make  known  the  intentions  ,of  the 
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French  monarch,  and  allow  him  four-and-twenty  hours 
to  deliberate  on  the  measilres  he  should  pursue.  This 
letter  was  answered  by  a  manifesto :  in  the  mean  time, 
the  duke  oonduded '  a  treaty  with  the  court  of  Vienna ; 
acknowledged  the  archduke  Charles  as  king  of  Spain ; 
and  sent  mivoys  to  England  and  Holland.  Queen  Anne^ 
knowing  his  importance,  as  well  as  his  selfish  disposi* 
tion,  assured  him  of  hJer'friendship  and  assistance ;  and 
both  she  and  the  States  sent  ambassadors  to  Turin.  He 
was  immediately  joined  by  a  body  of  imperial  horse 
under  Viscohti,  and  afterward  by  coimt  Staremberg,  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  whom  that  ge- 
m^  marched  fix>m  the  Mbdenese,  in  the  worst  season 
^the  year,  through  an  enemy's  country,  and  roads  that 
were  deemed  impassable.  In  vain  the  French  forces 
harassed  him  in  his  march,  and  even  surrounded  him  in 
many  different  places  on  the  route :  he  surmounted  all 
these  difficulties  with  incredible  courage  and  persever- 
ance,  and  joined  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Canelli,  so  as  to 
secure  the  country  of  Piedmont.  The  other  incident 
which  proved  so  favourable  to  the  imperial  interest,  was 
a  treaty  by  which  the  king  of  Portugal  acceded  to  the 
grand  alliance*^  His  ministry  perceived,  that,  should 
Spain  be  once  united  to  the  crown  bf  France,  their 
master  would  sit  very  insecure  upon  his  throne.  T&y 
were  intimidated  by  the  united  fleete  of  the  maritmie 
powers,  which  maintained  the  empire  of  the  sea ;  aiKl 
diey  were  allured  by  the  splendour  of  a  match  between 
^tiieir  infanta  and  the  archduke  Charles,  to  whom  the 
emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans  promised  to  transfer 
all  their  pretensions  to  the  Spanish  crown.  By  this 
treaty,  concluded  at  Lisbon,  between  the  emperor,  the 
queen  of  Great  Britain,  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  the 
states-general,  it  was  stipulated^  that  king  Charles  should 
be  conveyed  to  Portugal  by  a  powerftil  fleet,  having  on 
board  twelve  thousand  soldiers,  with  a  great  supply  of 
money,  arms,  and  ammimitiop :  and  that  he  i^ould  be 
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joined  immediately  upon  his  landing  by  an  army  of 
eight-and-twenty  lliousand  Portuguese. 

§  XLI.  The  confederates  reaped  very  little  advantage 
from  the  naval  operations  of  this  summer.  Sir  Geoi^e 
Rooke  cruised  in  the  channel,-  in  order  to  alarm  the 
coast  of  France,  and  protect  the  trade  of  England*  On 
the  1st  day  of  July,  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  sailed  fipom 
St.  Helen's,  with  the  combined  squadrons  of  England 
and  Holland :  he  directed  his  course  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  being  reduced  to  great  difficulty  by  want  of 
water,  steered  to  Altea,  on  the  coast  of  Valentia,  where 
brigadier  Seymour  landed,  and  encamped  with  five-aud- 
twenty  hundred  marines.  The  admiral  published  a 
short^manifesto,  signifying  that  he  was  not  come  to  dis-^ 
turb,  but  to  protect,  thie  good  subjects  of  Spain,  who 
would  swear  allegiahce  to  their  lawful  monarch,  the 
archduke  Charles,  and  endeavour  to  sh^ke  off  the  yoke 
of  France.  This  declaration  produced  little  or  no  effect ; 
and  the  fleet  being  watered,  sir  Cloudesley  sailed  to  Leg- 
horn. One  design  of  this  armament  was  to  assist  the 
Cevainois,  who  had,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year, 
been  persecuted  into-  a  revolt  on  account  of  religion, 
and  implored  the  assistance  of  England  and  fhe  states- 
general.  The  admiral  detached  two  ships  into  the  gulf 
of  Narbonne,  with  some  refugees  and.  French  pilots, 
who  had  concerted  signals- with  the  Cevennois :  but  the 
mareschal  de  Montrevil  having  received  intimatioa  of 
their  design,  took  such  measures  as  prevented  all  com- 
munication ;  and  the  English  captains  having  repeated 
their  signals  to  no  purpose,  rejoined  sir  Cloudesley  at 
Leghorn.  This  admiral  having  renewed  the  peace  with 
the  piratical  states  of  Barbaiy,  returned  to  England, 
without  having  taken  one  effectual  step  for  annoying 
the  enemy,  or ,  attempted  any  thing  that  looked  like  the 
result  of  a  concerted  scheme  for  that  purpose.  The 
nation  naturally  murmured  at  the  fruitless  expedition,  by 
which  it  had  incurred  such  a  considerable  expense.  The 
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Merchants  complain^  that  they  were  ill  ra^^Ued  with 
convoys.  The  ships  of.war  were  victualled  with  damaged 
provision;  and  every  article  of  the  marine  hedng  misma- 
naged, the  blame  fell  upon  .those  who  acted  ,as  council 
to  the  lord  high-admiral. 

4  XLII.  Nor  were  the  arms  of  England  by  sea  much 
more  successful  in  the  West  Indies.  Sir  George  Rooke, 
in  the  preceding  year,  had  detached  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean captain  Hovenden  Walker,  with  six  ships  of  the 
line  and  transports,  having  on  board  four  regiments  of 
soldiers  for  the  Leeward  islands.     Being  joined  at  An- 
tigua by  some  troops  under  colonel  Codrington,  they 
made  a  descent  upon  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  where 
they  rased  the  fort,  burned  the  town,  ravaged  the  coun- 
try, and  re-embarked  with  precipitation,  in  consequence 
of  a  report  that  the  French  had  landed  nine  hundred  men 
on  the  back  of  the  island.  They  retired  to  Nevis,  where 
they  must  have  perished  by  famine,  had  they  not  been 
providentially  relieved  by  vice-admiral  Graydon,  in  his 
way  to  Jamaica.     This  officer  had  been  sent  out  with 
three  ships  to  succeed  Benbow,  and  was  convoyed  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  by  two  other  ships  of  the 
line.  He  had  not  sailed  many  days,  when  he  fell  in  with 
part  of  the  French  squadron,  commanded  by  Du  Casse, 
on  their  return  from  the  West  Indies,  very  foul,  and 
richly  laden.  Captain  Cleland,  of  the  Montagu,  engaged 
the  stemmost;  but  he  was  called  off  by  a  signal  from  the 
admiral,  who  proceeded  on  his  voys^e,  without  taking 
farther  notice  of  the  enemy.     When  he  arrived  at  Ja- 
maica, -he  quarrelled  with  the  principal  planters  of  the 
island ;  and  his  ships  beginning  to  be  crazy,  he  resolved 
to  return  to  England.     He  accordingly  sailed  through 
the  gulf  of  Florida,  with  a  view  to  attack  the  French  at 
Placentia,  in  Newfoundland:  but  his  ships  were  dis- 
persed in  a  fog  that  lasted  thirty  days :  and  afterward 
the  council  of  war,  which  be  convoked,  were  of  opinion 
that  he  could  not  attack  the  settlement  with  any  prospect 
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of  success.  At  his  return  to  England^  the  house  of 
lords,  then  sitting,  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  uito  his  con- 
duct. They  presented  an  address  to  the  queen,  desirifig 
she  would  remove  him  from  his  employments ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  dismissed.  The  only  exploit  that  tended 
to  distress  the  enemy  was  performed  by  rear-admiral 
Dilkes,  who,  in  the  month  of  July,  sailed  to  the  coast 
of  France  with  a  small  squadron ;  and,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Granville,  took  or  destroyed  about  forty 
ships  and  their  convoy.  Yet  this  damage  was  incon- 
siderable, when  compared  to  that  which  the  English 
navy  su&tained  from  the  dreadfiil  tempest  that  began  to 
blow  on  the  27th  day  of  November,  accompanied  with 
such  flashes  of  lightning,  and  peals  of  thunder,  as  overt 
whelmed' the  whole  kingdom  with  consternation.  The 
houses  in  London  shook  from  their  foundations,  and 
some  of  them  falling,  buried  the  inhabitants  in  their 
ruins.  The  water  overflowed  several  streets,  and  rose 
to  a  considerable  height  in  Westminster-hall.  London- 
bridge  was  almost  choked  up  with  ihev^recks  of  vessels 
that  perished  in  the  river.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
capital  was  computed  at  a  million  sterling ;  and  the  city 
of  Bristol  suffered  to  a  prodigious  amount;  but  the 
chief  tifational  damage  fell  upon  the  navy.  Thirteen 
ships  of  war  were  lost,  together  with  fifteen  hundred 
seamen,  including  rear-admiral  Beaumont,  who  had  been 
employed  in  observing  the  Dunkirk  squadron,  and  was 
then  at  anchor  in  the  Dovms,  where  his  ship  foundered. 
This  great  loss,  however,  was  repaired  with  incredible 
diligence,  to  the  adtdnishment  of  all  Europe.  The  queen 
iinmediiately  issued  orders  for  building  a  greater  number 
of  ships  than  that  which  had  been  destroyed  ;  and  she 
exercised  her  bounty  for  the  relief  of  the  shipwrecked 
seamen,  and  the  widows  of  those  who  were  drowned  in 
such  a  manner  as  endeared  her  to  all  her  subjects. 

§  XLIIL  The  emperor  having  declared  his  second 
son  Charles  king  of  Spain^  that  young  prince  set  out 
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from  Vi^ma  to  HoHand,  and  at  Dusseldorp  was  visited 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  in  the  name  of  his 
mistress,  congratulated  hiin  upon  his  accession  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  Charles  received  him  with  the  most 
obliging  courtesy.  In  the  course  x)f  their  conversation^ 
taking  off  his  sword,  he  presented  it  to  the  English  general, 
with  a  very  gracious  aspect,  saying,  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, ^'  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  myself  a  poor  prince. 
I  possess  nothing  but  my  cloak  and  sword ;  the  latter 
may  be  of  use  to  your  grace ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  it  the  worse  for  my  wearing  it  one  day." — "  On 
the  contrary  (replied  the  duk^)  it  will  always  put  me  in 
mind  of  your  majesty's  just  right  and  title,  and  of  the 
obligations  I  lie  under  to  hazard  my  life  in  making  you 
the  greatest  prince  in  Christendom."  This  nobleman 
returned  to  England  in  October ;  and  king  Charles  em- 
barking for  the  same  kingdom,  under  convoy  of  an  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  squadron,  arrived  at  Spithead  on  the  26th 
day  of  September.  There  he  was  received  by  the  dukes 
of  Som^iset  and  Marlborough,  who  conducted  him  to 
Windsor ;  aiid,  on  the  road,  he  was  met  by  prince  George 
of  Denmark.  The  queen's  deportmeiit  towards  him  was 
equally  noble  and  obliging ;  and  he  expressed  the  most 
profound  respect  and  veneration  for  this  illustrious  prin- 
cess. He  spoke  but  little  ;  yet  what  he  said  was  judi- 
cious; and  he  behaved  with  such  politeness  and  affabi- 
.  lity,  as  conciliated  the  affection  of  the  English  nobility. 
After  having  been  jniagnificently  eiftertained  for  three 
days,  he  returned  to  Portsmouth,  from  whence,  on  the 
4th  of  January,  he  sailed  for  Portugal,  with  a  great  fleet 
commanded  by  sir  George  Rooke,  having  onboard  a 
body  of  land-forces,  under  the  duke  of  Schomberg. 
When  the  admiral  had  almost  reached  Cape  Finisterre, 
he  was  driven  back  by  a  stomj  to  Spithead,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  till  the  middle  of  February.  Then, 
being  favoured  with  a  fair  wind,  he  happily  .^rformed 
the  voyage  to  Lisbon,  where  king  Charles  was  received 
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with  great  splendour,  though  the  court  of  Portugal  was 
overspread  with  sorrow,  excited  by  the  death  of  the  in- 
fanta, whom  the  king  of  Spam  intended  to  espouse.  In 
Poland,  all  hope  of  peace  seemed  to  vanish.  The  car- 
dinal primate,  by  the  instigation  of  the  Swedish  king, 
whose  army  lay  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dantzick,  assembled  a  diet  at  Warsaw,  which  solenmly 
deposed  Augustus,  and  declared  the  throne  vacant. 
Their  intention  was  to  elect  young  Sobieski,  son  of  their 
late  monarch,  who  resided  at  Breslau,  in  Silesia :  but 
their  scheme  was  anticipated  by  Augustus,  who  retired 
hastily  into  his  Saxon  dominions,  and  seizing  Sobieski, 
with  his  brother,  secured  them  as  prisoners  at  Dresden. 
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